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Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the process of selecting various 
carriers under current law and cargo preference. Is there a correlation or 
set amount of commodities that roust be shipped on various ship types? 

Response: Current cargo preference requirements stipulate that, on an 
annual basis, 50 percent of all FAS food assistance commodities must be 
shipped on U.S.-flag vessels for each food assistance program, each country, 
and by vessel type - bulker, liner, and tanker. Commodity and freight bids 
received for a particular purchase solicitation are evaluated simultaneously. 
This evaluation takes into account existing cargo preference compliance 
levels for each program, country, and vessel type. These measures are setup 
as award parameters in the bid evaluation system in USDA's web-based supply 
chain management system (WBSCM) , the system through which the commodities and 
freight are purchased. All commodity and freight bids that have met the 
terms of the commodity and freight tenders, are evaluated in the WBSCM bid 
evaluation system to determine the lowest-landed cost (lowest commodity cost 
plus lowest freight cost) to tJSDA to purchase the commodity and freight for a 
particular prograro/country. WBSCM generates a suggested award summary which 
identifies the proposed winning commodity bid and freight bid. The award 
summary is review by FAS and baring any questions, FAS approves the proposed 
awards. In summary, WBSCM selects the least expensive carrier given the 
parameters under which the lowest landed cost is evaluated. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a detailed timeline, decision making 
process explanation, and overall narrative, including criteria used under law 
and regulation- from the beginning of selecting a vessel and a commodity in 
the U.S. to matching PVO program needs to final delivery to the program site 
and all points in between, other methods of shipping used, a breakdown of all 
costs (ITSH, ocean freight, commodity cost), tonnage information, commodity 
type, vessel information, operator information, and other pertinent 
information- for each country to include Ethiopia, Honduras, Afghanistan, 
Yemen, and Burkina-Faso for the most recent Fiscal Year available in which 
the preceding countries were participants in any program. 

Response: The data provided below is a sample of commodity and freight 
purchases from each country agreement identified. 

Under the FFPr and MGD programs, program participants select the 
commodity (ies) that will meet their desired programming needs. For all 
commodities selected a "Storage/Disincentive Determination" {Bellmon 
Determination) required under Section 403(a) of the Food for Peace Act is 
prepared by the FAS Food Assistance Division (FAD) with input provided by 
the FAS Office of Global Analysis. This determination certifies that 
adequate storage facilities are available in the recipient country and that 
no substantial disincentive to domestic production will result from the 
distribution or monetization of the selected commodity. 

All commodities shipped under the FFPr and MGC program must comply with 
FAR Subpart 47.5 - Ocean Transportation by U.S. -Flag Vessels. Fifty percent 
of the commodities are to be shipped on U.S.-flag vessels in accordance with 
46 U.S.C. 55305 cargo preference requirements. 

All agreements operate under an agreement-specific commodity, freight, 
and administrative costs budget. 
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Freight offers typically are received in advance of commodity offers so 
that a review and determination that all freight tender terms have been met 
can be completed. 

FAS/FAD advises KCCO of the cargo preference requirements for each 
program and country prior to receiving freight offers in WBSCM. 

All commodity and freight awards are made on a lowest landed cost 
basis. Lowest landed cost is the lowest commodity cost coupled with the 
lowest freight cost to a particular load port and discharge port taking into 
considerations set up in the evaluation parameters of the purchase. 

All commodity and freight offers are received through WBSCM. 

Appropriate evaluation parameters related to the commodity and freight 
purchase for each country and program, i.e. small business set-aside, cargo 
preference requirements, load port capacity data, etc., are entered into 
WBSCM by the Kansas City Commodity Office (KCCO) prior to running the lowest 
landed cost evaluation system. KCCO generates an award scenario and FAS/FAD, 
in consultation with KCCO, approves the award scenario provided there are 
available budget funds. 

KCCO notifies commodity suppliers when the commodity award is determine 
and the program participants' freight forwarder notifies the ocean carrier's 
broker or vessel owner when the freight award is determined. 

When commodities are shipped on a through-bill of lading basis, the 
ocean carrier selects the most economical discharge port through which to 
discharge the commodity or containers and move to the desired inland 
destination point. 

Examples : 

a. Afghanistan/ASA FY 2012 FFPr agreement: 

On June 19, 2012, a FFPr agreement was signed with the American Soybean 
Association (ASA) to monetize soybean oil and soybeans using the proceeds 
from the sale to implement activities in Afghanistan such as: 1) 
constructing irrigations systems and rehabilitate farm-to-market roadways; 
2) providing micro-credit; and 3) providing technical support and training 
in the production of soybeans as a rotation crop, among other activities. 
ASA selected to monetize soybean oil based on their market research in 
Afghanistan. USDA confirmed the acceptability of monetizing soybean oil 
after certification was confirmed through the Bellmon Determination. 

On September 10, 2012, ASA submitted a sales order in the web-based supply 
chain management system (WBSCM) for approval for 1,640 MTs of soybean oil 
to be delivered on a through-bill of lading to the warehouse door in 
Kabul, and 1,820 MTs of soybeans to be delivered to the warehouse door in 
Mazar-e-Sharif . The sales order was approved on September 10, and 
forwarded to the USDA Kansas City Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a 
WBSCM commodity and freight solicitation on September 10. Commodity 
offers were due on September 18, 2012, and freight offers were due on 
September 14, 2012. For this shipment ten freight offers were received, 
reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On September 19, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised the 
freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 
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Commodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel Name 

U.S. /Foreign 
flag 

Soybeans 

1,820 

Maersk, 

Inc. 

Maersk Wyoming 

U.S. -flag 

Soybean 

Oil 

695 

APL 

President 

Jackson 

Foreign-flag 

Soybean 

Oil 

415 

APL 

President 

Jackson 

Foreign-flag 

Soybean 

Oil 

530 

APL 

APL Japan 

Foreign-flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Soybeans 

1, 820 

$432 

$787,812 

$724 

$1, 317,443 

Soybean 

Oil 

695 

$332 

$250,185 

$1, 599 

$1,111, 33230 

Soybean 

Oil 

415 

$332 

$149,391 

$1,599 

$663, 6016 

Soybean 

Oil 

530 

$332 

$190,789 

$1,599 

$847,491 


A total of $2,270,400 was budgeted for ITSH costs for the ASA agreement. 

b) Afghanistan/WV, FY 2012 MGD agreement: 

On March 7, 2012, a MGD agreement was signed with World Vision (WV) to 
provide rice, vegetable oil, and yellow peas for use in school feeding 
programs in the Badghis and Ghor provinces in Afghanistan. The program 
focused on: 1) increasing enrollment and attendance rates through the 
provision of take-home rations; 2) improving student and teacher 
achievement by training teachers, supplying school supplies; and 3) 
encouraging community development through outreach program, among other 
activities. WV selected the commodities based on nutritional value and 
cultural preferences. USDA confirmed the acceptability of distributing 
these commodities after certification was confirmed through the Bellmon 
Determination . 

On March 8, 2012, WV submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 850 
MTs of rice, 380 MTs of vegetable oil, and 850 MTs of yellow peas to be 
delivered on a through-bill of lading to the warehouse door in Herat. The 
sales order was approved on March 8, and forwarded to the USDA Kansas City 
Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a WBSCM commodity and freight 
solicitation on March 9. Commodity offers were due on March 20, 2012, and 
freight offers were due on March 15, 2012. All commodities were required 
to be shipped containerized. For this shipment six freight offers were 
received, reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 
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On March 21, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised the 
freight forwarder to award freight contracts. Freight contracts were 
awarded as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

C^^rator 

Vessel Name 

U.S. /Foreign 
flag 

Rice 

425 

Maersk, 

Inc. 

SL Eagle 

U.S. -flag 

Rice 

425 

Maersk, 

Inc. 

SL Meteor 

U.S. -flag 

Vegetable Oil 

380 

Maersk, 

Inc . 

SL Eagle 

U. S . -flag 

Yellow Peas 

850 

Maersk, 

Inc . 

SL Meteor 

U.S. -flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as 
follows : 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity$ 

/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Rice 

425 

$848 

$375, 539 

$736 1 

$312, 940 

Rice 

425 

$848 

$375,539 

$736 i 

$312, 940 

Vegetable 

Oil 

380 

$841 

$346,720 

$1, 674 i 

$636, 185 

Yellow Peas 

850 

$841 

$751, 079 

$898 1 

$76,2960 


A total of $725,890.00 was budgeted for ITSH costs for the WV agreement. 

c) Ethiopia/ACDI, FY 2013 FFPr agreement; 

On September 12, 2013, a FFPr agreement was signed with ACDI/VOCA to 
monetize bulk wheat using the proceeds from the sale to implement 
activities in Ethiopia such as: 1) Increasing the productivity of 
livestock in Ethiopia; and 2) expanding trade of agricultural products in 
the livestock and poultry sectors, among other activities. ACDI/VOCA 
selected to monetize bulk wheat based on their market research in 
Ethiopia. USDA confirmed the acceptability of distributing these 
commodities after certification was confirmed through the Bellmon 
Determination . 

On July 1, 2014, ACDI/VOCA submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval 
for 30,000 MTs of bulk wheat to be delivered to the port of Djibouti. The 
sales order was approved on July 1, 2014, and forwarded to the USDA Kansas 
City Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a WBSCM commodity and freight 
solicitation on July 8, 2014. Commodity offers were due on July 15, 2014, 
and freight offers were due on July 14, 2014. The wheat was to be shipped 
in bulk with extra empty bags. For this shipment 29 freight offers were 
received, reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 


On July 16, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS advised the freight 
forwarder to award freight contracts. 
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CoHuaodity 

MTs 

C^>erator 

Vessel 

Name 

U. S . /Foreign 
flag 

Bulk 

Wheat 

10, 000 

Reliance Bulk 
Carrier 

Oriental 

Spirit 

Foreign-flag 

Bulk 

Wheat 

20,000 

Liberty Glory 
Corp. 

Liberty 

Glory 

U . S . -flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Bulk 

Wheat 

10, 000 

$103 

$1,030,000 

$308 

$3, 082,000 

Bulk 

Wheat 

20, 000 

$142 

$2,832,400 

$308 

$6,164,000 


No funds were budgeted for ITSH costs for the ACDI/VOCA agreement. 

d) Ethiopia/WFP, FY 2013 MGD agreement: 

On September 6, 2013, a multi-year MGD agreement was signed with the World 
Food Program (WFP) to provide corn soy blend and vegetable oil for use in 
school feeding programs in Ethiopia. The program focused on: 1) 
increasing enrollment and attendance rates through the provision of daily 
school meals; and 2) training teachers in school health and nutrition, 
among other activities, WFP selected the commodities based on nutritional 
value and cultural preferences. USDA confirmed the acceptability of 
distributing these commodities after certification was confirmed through 
the Bellmon Determination. 

On March 24, 2015, WFP submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 
4,900 MTs of corn soy blend and 1,020 MTs of vegetable oil to be delivered 
to Djibouti. The sales order was approved on March 24, 2015, and 
forwarded to the USDA Kansas City Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a 
WBSCM commodity and freight solicitation on April 9, 2015. Commodity 
offers were due on April 21, 2015, and freight offers were due on April 
16, 2015. Containerization was not required. For this shipment seven 
freight offers were received, reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On April 22, 2015, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised 
the freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 


Commodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel Name 

U. S . /Foreign 
flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

2, 960 

Maersk, 

Inc. 

Maersk Detroit 

U.S.-flaq 

Vegetable Oil 

810 

MSC 

MSC Alessia 

Foreign- 

flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

1, 940 

MSC 

MSC Alessia 

Foreign- 

flag 

Vegetable Oil 

210 

MSC 

MSC Alessia 

Foreign- 

flag 
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Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total Commodity 







Corn soy blend 

2 , 960 

$239 

$716,778 

$475 

$ 1 , 406, 148 

Vegetable oil 

810 

$136 

$123,310 

$ 1,181 

$ 956, 894 

Corn soy blend 

1, 94 

0 

$188 

$372,89 

5 

$475 

$ 921,597 

Vegetable oil 

210 

$180 

$42, 137 

$ 1, 175 

$ 246,790 


A total of $416,317,00 was budgeted for ITSH costs for the WFP agreement. 

e) Honduras TechonoServe, FY 2012 FFPr agreement: 

On September 18, 2012, a FFPr agreement was signed with TechnoServe (TNS) 
to monetize soybean meal using the proceeds from the sale to implement 
activities in Honduras and the surrounding region such as: 1) increasing 

agricultural productivity in coffee and bean value chains; and 2) 
expanding trade of agricultural products in the coffee and bean sectors, 
among other activities. TNS selected to monetize soybean meal based on 
their market research in Honduras and the surrounding region. USDA 
confirmed the acceptability of distributing these commodities after 
certification was confirmed through the Bellmon Determination. 

On May 22, 2013, TNS submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 
24,500 MTs of soybean meal to be delivered to the port of Rio Haina. The 
sales order was approved on May 22, 2013, and forwarded to the USDA Kansas 
City Commodity Office (KCCO} . KCCO issued a WBSCM commodity and freight 
solicitation on May 24, 2013. Commodity offers were due on May 30, 2013, 
and freight offers were due on May 29, 2013. The soybean meal was to be 
shipped in bulk. For this shipment 22 freight offers were received, 
reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On May 31, 2014, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised the 
freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 


Commodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel Kame 

U.S. /Foreign 
flag 

Soybean Meal 

16, 990 

Liberty Glory 
Corp. 

Liberty Grace 

U.S. "flag 

Soybean Meal 

7,510 

Reliance Bulk 
Carrier 

Alert 

Foreign-flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as 
follows : 


Coxamodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity $ 
/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Soybean Meal 

16, 990 

$53 

$904,038 

$555 

$ 9 , 420, 955 

Soybean Meal 

7,510 

$59 

$443,090 

$555 

$ 4 , 164,295 


No funds were budgeted for ITSH costs for the TNS agreement. 
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f) Honduras/CRS, FY 2012 MGD agreement: 

On September 21, 2012, a MGD agreement was signed with Catholic Relief 
Services (CRS) to provide corn soy blend, vegetable oil, and rice for use 
in school feeding programs in Honduras. The program focused on: 1) 
improving the quality of literacy instruction; and 2) improving student 
attendance by providing school meals and take-home rations, among other 
activities, CRS selected the commodities based on nutritional value and 
cultural preferences. USDA confirmed the acceptability of distributing 
these commodities after certification was confirmed through the Bellmon 
Determination. 

On October 14, 2014, CRS submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 
280 MTs of rice, 440 MTs of vegetable oil, and 1,640 MTs of corn soy blend 
to be delivered on a through-bill of lading to the warehouse door in 
Siguatepeque. The sales order was approved on October 14, and forwarded 
to the USDA Kansas City Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a WBSCM 
commodity and freight solicitation on November 7, 2014. Commodity offers 
were due on November 18, 2014, and freight offers were due on November 14, 
2014, Containerization was not required. For this shipment ten freight 
offers were received, reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On November 19, 2014, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised 
the freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 


Coaunodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel 

Name 

U. S . /Foreign 
flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

100 

CMA CGM 

Erato 

Foreign-flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

70 

CMA CGM 

Frisia 

Lissabon 

Foreign-flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

850 

CMA CGM 

Erato 

Foreign-flag 

Vegetable 

oil 

440 

Schuyler 

Lines 

EOT Spar 

U.S.-flag 

Rice 

280 

Schuyler 

Lines 

EOT Spar 

U. S . -flag 

Corn soy 
blend 

620 

Schuyler 

Lines 

EOT Spar 

U.S.-flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Corn soy 
blend 

100 

$166 

$16,784 

$612 

$61,246 

Corn soy 
blend 

70 

$166 

$11,749 

$667 

$46, 691 

Corn soy 
blend 

850 

$166 

$142, 661 

$573 

$487,297 

Vegetable 

oil 

440 

$469 

$230,318 

$1,195 

$525,844 

Rice 

280 

$365 

$102, 404 

$484 

$135, 629 

Corn soy 
blend 

620 

$365 

$229,287 

$613 

$380, 184 
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A total of $1,065,461.64 was budgeted for ITSH costs for the CRS 
agreement . 

g) Burkina Faso/IRD, FY 2011 FFPr agreement: 

On September 21, 2011, a FFPr agreement was signed with International 
Relief and Development (IRD) to monetize bulk wheat using the proceeds 
from the sale to implement activities in Honduras and the surrounding 
region such as: 1) increasing farm production and productivity of sesame 
farmers; and 2) improving post-harvest handling of sesame, among other 
activities. IRD selected to monetize rice based on their market research 
in Burkina Faso. USDA confirmed the acceptability of distributing these 
commodities after certification was confirmed through the Bellmon 
Determination. 

On June 10, 2014, IRD submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 
6,800 MTs of bulk wheat to be delivered to the port of Abidjan. The sales 
order was approved on June 10, 2104, and forwarded to the USDA Kansas City 
Commodity Office (KCCO) , KCCO issued a WBSCM commodity and freight 
solicitation on June 12, 2104. Commodity offers were due on June 18, 

2014, and freight offers were due on June 17, 2014. The wheat was to be 
shipped in bulk. For this shipment 18 freight offers were received, 
reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On June 19, 2014, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised the 
freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 


Commodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel 

Name 

U.S. /Foreign 
flag 

Bulk 

wheat 

6800 

Liberty 

Glory 

Corp. 

Liberty 

Glory 

U.S. -flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as 
follows : 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total 

Coxomodity 

Bulk 

wheat 

6800 

$136 

$922,420 



$324 

$2,200, 956 


No funds were budgeted for ITSH costs for the TNS agreement, 
h) Burkina Faso/CRS, FY 2014 MGD agreement: 

On September 30, 2014, a MGD agreement was signed with Catholic Relief 
Services (CRS) to provide soy-fortified bulgur wheat, cornmeal, lentils, and 
vegetable oil for use in school feeding programs in Burkina Faso. The 
program focused on: 1) improving the quality of literacy instruction; and 2) 
improving student attendance by providing school meals and take-home rations, 
among other activities. CRS selected the commodities based on nutritional 
value and cultural preferences. USDA confirmed the acceptability of 
distributing these commodities after certification was confirmed through the 
Bellmon Determination. 
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On May 8, 2015, CRS submitted a sales order in WBSCM for approval for 1410 
MTs of soy-fortified bulgur wheat, 120 MTs of vegetable oil, 480 MTs of 
lentils, and 160 MTs of corn meal to be delivered on a through-bill of lading 
to the warehouse door in Ouagadougou. The sales order was approved on May 8, 
and forwarded to the USDA Kansas City Commodity Office (KCCO) . KCCO issued a 
WBSCM commodity and freight solicitation on May 8, 2015. Commodity offers 
were due on May 14, 2015, and freight offers were due on May 14, 2015. 
Containerization was not required. For this shipment ten freight offers were 
received, reviewed, and evaluated in WBSCM. 

On June 5, 2015, KCCO awarded commodity contracts and FAS/FAD advised the 
freight forwarder to award freight contracts. 


Commodity 

MTs 

Operator 

Vessel Name 

U.S. /Foreign 
flag 

Soy Fortified 
Bulgur 

1,410 

Schuyler 

Lines 

Norfolk 

U. S. -flag 

Cornmeal 

160 

Schuyler 

Lines 

Norfolk 

U.S. -flag 

Lentils 

210 

CMA CGM 

AS Pegasus 

Foreign-flag 

Lentils 

70 

CMA CGM 

Jonni 

Ritscher 

Foreign-flag 

Lentils 

110 

Schuyler 

Lines 

Norfolk 

U.S. -flag 

Lentils 

90 

CMA CGM 

AS Aries 

Foreign-flag 

Vegetable Oil 

120 

CMA CGM 

AS Aries 

Foreign-flag 


Costs associated with the commodity and freight purchases are as follows: 


Commodity 

MTs 

Freight 

$/MTs 

Total 

Freight 

Commodity 

$/MTs 

Total 

Commodity 

Soy Fortified 
Bulgur 

1,410 

$680 

$958,800 

$410 

$577,748 

Cornmeal 

70 

$495 

$121, 550 

$440 

$30, 800 

Lentils 

850 

$143 

$62, 920 

$714 

$606, 900 

Lentils 

440 

$143 

$40,040 

$713 

$313,720 

Lentils 

280 

$143 

$88,660 

$783 

$219,240 

Lentils 

620 


$121, 550 

$822 

$509, 640 

Vegetable Oil 


■■1 

$16, 800 

$1208 

$144,960 


A total of $957,262.49 was budgeted for ITSH costs for the CRS agreement. 
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Food for Peace Title II 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing a breakdown of the 
"safebox" for FY 2011-2015 including the source of funds {monetization, 
202(e), non-monetized costs, associated costs, and the Community Development 
fund) , the legislative authority, the amount spent on each and the percentage 
of each. 

Response: USAID's Office of Food for Peace has utilized the increased 
availability of Section 202(e) resources to increase the amount of Section 
202(e) funding provided to development food assistance partners under the 
safebox. In addition to supporting administrative costs, these funds allow 
partners to implement development interventions designed to reduce chronic 
malnutrition, increase and diversify household income, and strengthen and 
diversify agricultural production and productivity. The information is 
provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal 

Year 

Section 202e 

2010 

$ 

70,358,600 

2011 

$ 

75,780,000 

2012 

$ 

74,496,000 

2013 

s 

91,479,000 

2014 

$ 

114,556, 400 


Mr, Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the breakdown of spending 
of "202(e) funds" by voucher, cash. Local and Regional Purchase of 
commodities, and actual overhead or administrative costs incurred by PVOs. 

How much and what percentage was spent on emergency and how much on non- 
emergency? 

Response: Thanks to the new authorities granted in the Agricultural Act 
of 2014/ USAID's Office of Food for Peace utilized Section 202(e) funds to 
implement development activities previously funded through monetization, for 
local and regional purchase of commodities, cash transfers, food vouchers, and 
actual overhead and administrative costs for both PVO and PIO partners. The 
information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 




14 202e Pro 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a breakdown by country and PVO of the 
emergency "202(e) funds" that are not used for direct PVO overhead. 

Response: In 2014, Private Voluntary Organizations (PVOs) utilized 

Section 202(e) resources to implement emergency programming that enhanced the 
impact of Title II programs. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2014 Emergency 202 & Progranaing 


Ccmntxy 

Aiardae 

SeetloaQ 202e 

Modality 

Haiti 

ACF 

$2, 980, 583 

Food Vouchers 

Haiti 

World 

Vision 

$52,800 

LRP 

$2,176,924 

Cash Transfers 

Haiti 

CARE 

$4,065,130 

Food Vouchers 

Somalia 

NGO 

Partner^ 

$1,427,200 

Cash Transfers 

Somalia 

NGO Partner 

$1,654,200 

Complementary 

Services 

Somalia 

NGO Partner 

$1,918,600 

Cash Transfers 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a breakdown by country and PVO of the 
non-emergency "202(e) funds" that are not used for direct PVO overhead. 

Response: Non-emergency programs utilize Section 202(e) resources for 
administrative costs and to implement development interventions, including to 
offset the reduction in monetization. In 2014, programs were able to utilize 
these funds for cash-based programming for the first time. The information 
is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2014 
Development 
202(e) 

FundingCount ry 

Awardee 

202e 

Administrative 

Costs 

202e 

Development 
Activities 
( including 
monetization 
offset) 

202e 

LRP/Cash/Voucher 

Bangladesh 

ACDI/ 

VOCA 

$ 

689,595 

$244,705 

$ 

Bangladesh 

CARE 

$ 

821,766 

$660, 034 

$ 

Bangladesh 

Save the 
Children 

$ 

582, 167 

$491,733 

$ 

Burundi 

CRS 

$ 

447,200 

$6,059,300 

$ 

DRC 

ADRA 

$ 

1, 115, 974 


$ 


Due to security concerns, USAID does not publicly identify implementing partners in Somalia. 
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FY 2014 
Developaent 
202 (e) 

FundingCountry 

Awardee 

202e 

Administrative 

Costs 

202e 

Development 

Activities 

C including 
monetization 
offset) 

202e 

LRP/Cash/Voucher 




$4,508,826 

- 

DRC 

Food for 
the 

Hungry 

$ 

1,052,795 

$6,166,905 

$ 

DRC 

Mercy 

Corps 

$ 

162, 100 

$3,260, 900 

$ 

Madaqascar 

ADRA 

$ 

2,418,300 

$2,041,000 

$ 

Madagascar 

CRS 

$ 

3,368,300 

$2,597,100 

$ 

Malawi 

CRS 

$ 

500,000 

$500, 000 

$ 

Malawi 

PCI 

$ 

500,000 

$500, 000 

$ 

Uganda 

ACDI/VOCA 

$ 

873,755 

$1,055,345 

$ 

Uganda 

Mercy 

Corps 

$ 

1,417,200 

$451, 900 

$ 

Zirnbabwe 

CNFA 

$ 

1,524,746 

$3,545,754 

$60,000 

Zimbabwe 

World 

Vision 

$ 

2, 136, 952 

$3,828,848 

$ 

Ethiopia 

CRS 

$ 

988,304 

$2,321,780 

$ 

Ethiopia 

Food for 
the 

Hungry 

$ 

2,615,221 

$2,809, 479 

$ 

Ethiopia 

REST 

$ 

4,491,855 

$2,211, 123 

$4,460,322 

Ethiopia 

Save the 
Children 

$ 

3,867, 160 

$242, 410 

$932,030 

Haiti 

CARE 

$ 

2,000,000 


$ 

Burkina Faso 

ACDI/VOCA 

$295, 664 

$598,334 

$ 

Liberia 

ACDI/ 

VOCA 

$ 

2,769,250 

$3,351,950 

$ 

Liberia 

OICI 

$4,456,691 

$2,957,009 

$ 

Niger 

CRS 

$336,284 

$3,167,116 

$ 

Niger 

Mercy 

Corps 

$285, 091 

$201, 309 

$ 

Niger 

Save the 
Children 

$700, 813 

$158, 587 

$ 

Sierra Leone 

ACDI/VOCA 

$3, 904, 620 

$5, 850, 780 

s 
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Mr. Aderholt; Is there a uniform definition of "overhead" or "indirect 
costs" used by PVOs or does this vary among organizations? If there is one 
provided by USAID, please provide it and a reference. 


Response: There is no uniform definition of overhead or indirect 

costs used by Private Voluntary Organizations (PVOs) . Each PVO negotiates 
their indirect cost rate with the federal government, and the agreed-upon 
definition of what constitutes overhead or indirect costs for that PVO is 
included in its Negotiated Indirect Cost Rate Agreement (NICRA) with the 
federal government. This NICRA letter is used by a PVO for every grant they 
receive from any federal agency, not just USAID, and is based on cost 
principles for non-profit organizations detailed in 0MB Circular No. A-122. 

Mr, Aderholt: Please provide a detailed estimate of how the 
President's budget arrives at the conclusion that enacting certain food aid 
reforms will increase beneficiaries by 2 million. Please include primary 
source data. 

Response: In the FY 2016 budget, the President proposes additional 

reforms to ensure the U.S. Government is also able to flexibly respond to 
life-saving, emergency needs around the world, reaching close to 2 million 
more people per year in emergency crises with the same resources. 

In the FY 2016 budget proposal, the Administration is requesting $1,466 
billion for the Food for Peace Title II program to provide both emergency and 
development food assistance. The Administration is requesting that 25 percent 
of these resources be available for flexible, cash-based emergency 
interventions such as LRP, food vouchers, and cash transfers. 

Out of a $1,466 billion budget, 25 percent flexibility would make $350 
million available for cash-based emergency food assistance 
interventions. USAID anticipates 20-30 percent efficiency gains, based on 
2010-2012 data showing local and regional procurement saves the U.S. 
government on average 20-30 percent. This would translate into $70-$105 
million efficiency gains, allowing USAID to reach about 2 million additional 
people, calculated using the Title II average cost per beneficiary of 
$37 /beneficiary. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of programs listed under Emergency 
and a list of those under non-emergency. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Title II Emergency Activities: Summary Budget, Commodity, Beneficiaries, and Tonnage — 


Fiscal Year 2014 
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Burkina 

Faso 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend, 
yellow split 
peas 

6.6 

260 

$152.8 

$42.3 

$513.8 

WFP EMOP 

Corn-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 

37.3 

1,120 

$307.1 

$ll7.3 

$1,454.7 



peas, rice 







UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

14.4 

210 

$209.5 

$396.6 

$1,495.5 

Burundi 

WFP 

PRRO 

Pinto Beans, 
com-soy blend, 
com meal, 
vegetable oil 

54.7 

5,310 

$2,014.0 

$715.3 

$8,458.8 

Cameroon 

WFP 

Com, yellow 
split peas, rice 

72.4 

1,660 

$1,032.7 

$226.1 

$2,681.9 

Central 

African 

Republic 

WFP 

EMOP 

Com-soy blend, 
com meal, com 
meal, lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, rice 

458.3 

8,230 

$3,272.0 

$3,989.7 

$15,977.6 

Chad 

WFP 

PRRO 

Yellow com, 
com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
rice, yellow 
split peas, 
sorghum 

70.0 

47,160 

$16,573.8 

$5,038.3 

$61,304.1 


UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

40.3 

560 

$763.4 

$485.5 

$3,736.6 

Congo 

(DRC) 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend, 
com meal, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, ready-to- 
use 

supplementary 

food 

2,540.7 

30,220 

$18,455.4 

$4,810.8 

$55,985.5 


UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

59.8 

850 

$569.3 

$677.6 

$4,941.9 

Cote 

d’Ivoire 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend, 
rice 

163.5 

3,470 

$1,757.1 

$942.4 

$5,309.9 

Djibouti 

WFP 

PRRO 

All-purpose 
flour, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas, rice, 
sorghum, 
wheat-soy 

25.7 

3,650 

$1,042.7 

$272.2 

$3,380.4 
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blend 







WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend 
plus, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

660.0 

45,390 

$8,176.8 

$2,426.1 

$30,233.0 

Ethiopia 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend 
plus, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

564.6 

51,770 

$10,855.0 

$3,107.9 

$43,217.4 


CRS 

Com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, rice, 
sorghum, hard 
red winter 
wheat 

801.5 

76,790 

$11,756.4 

$3,763.8 

$61,960.1 

Guinea 

WFP 

EMOP* 

Bulgur, pulses, 
rice, vegetable 
oil 

-- 

1,670 

$628.6 

$184,9 

$2,814.5 


WFP 

PRRO 

All puipose 
flour, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

574.1 

44,750 

$12,819.6 

$5,196.0 

$44,478.1 

Kenya 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, sorg}ium 

804.4 

29,710 

$14,557.6 

$3,652.7 

$34,003,7 


UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

23.8 

330 

$81.9 

$1,279.4 

$2,679.6 

Liberia 

WFP 

EMOP* 

Rice, yellow 
split peas, 
vegetable oil 

- 

2,750 

$1,385.6 

$350.8 

$4,292.6 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, rice 

37.1 

310 

$152.0 

$36.8 

$428.7 

Malawi 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil 

1,557.5 

880 

$237.3 

$5,132.1 

$6,886.5 

Mali 

WFP 

EMOP 

Black beans, 
yellow split 
peas, rice, 
lentils, 

vegetable oil, 
com-soy blend 

600.1 

11,080 

$4,267,6 

$1,599.3 

$20,243.6 

Mauritania 

WFP 

EMOP 

Com-soy blend, 
lentils, rice 

53.5 

3,640 

$1,671.3 

$407.6 

$5,013.3 

Niger 

WFP 

PRRO 

Bulgur-soy 
fortified, com- 
soy blend, 

169.6 

17,050 

$5,351.8 

$1,937.7 

$23,420.5 
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lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
rice 






Senegal 

WFP 

PRRO 

Rice 

19.6 

1,520 

$577.5 

$173.5 

$1,896.2 

Sierra Leone 

WFP 

EMOP* 

Pulses, 
vegetable oil 

- 

890 

$360.8 

$106.1 

$1,590.1 

Somalia 

CARE 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

$1,427.2 

$1,427.2 

CRS 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

$1,654.2 

$1,654.2 

UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

30-2 

420 

$529.6 

$2,349.4 

$4,461.9 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend, 
ready-to-use 
supplementary 
food, yellow 
split peas, 
sorghum 

54.0 

41,400 

$26,675.3 

$6,174.8 

$69,218.2 

wvus 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

$1,918.6 

$1,918.6 

South Sudan 

WFP 

EMOP 

Lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, sorj^um 

620.9 

42,000 

$129,407.9 

$19,139.5 

$116,373.8 

WFP 

PRRO 

Ready-to-use 
supplementary 
food, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

490 

$29,617.9 

$4,801.6 

$2,689.1 

WFP 

SO 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

$8,000.0 

$8,000.0 

CRS 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

741.4 

5,810 

$1,591.3 

$5,006.7 

$11,614.5 

Sudan 

WFP 

EMOP 

Ready-to-use 
supplementary 
food, lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, sorghum 

2,264.4 

152,430 

$35,046.1 

$5,926.1 

$150,054.1 

UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

50.4 

700 

$374.2 

$2,132.2 

$5,077.4 

Tmzania 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com meal, 
vegetable oil, 
lentils 

83.0 

3,440 

$1,206.9 

$333.1 

$3,770.1 
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Uganda 

WFP 

PRRO 

Com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow whole 
peas, sorghum 

458.7 

7,680 

$2,134.5 

$700.4 

$7,376.0 

Zimbabwe 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow whole 
peas, yellow 
split peas, 
sor^um 

175.9 

5,620 

$1,963.0 

$3,555.4 

$9,498.3 

Sub-Total Africa 

13,902.8 

651,420 

$347,856.4 

$111,594. 

1 

$844,052.0 

1 

aai Asaaid 

Philippines 

WFP 

EMOP 

A28 rice bars, 
A29 wheat bare, 
rice 

23.3 

2,775 

$1,404.2 

$385.3 

$4,423.7 

WFP 

PRRO 

Rice 

-- 

3,300 

$1,570.7 

$407.3 

$4,238.4 

Sub-Total East Asia and Pacific 

23.3 

6,075 

$2,974.9 

$792.6 

$8,662.1 

r -- ■"'■'•■'."v':;.' ' nm&at 


Algeria 

1 

WFP 

PRRO 

Great northern 
beans, lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
green split peas 

125.0 

3,300 

$602.4 

$330.5 

$4,504.9 

Iraq 

WFP 

EMOP* 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

- 

$33.6 

West Bank/ 
Gaza 

WFP 

EMOP 

Hard red winter 
wheat 

715.1 

6,470 

$1,383.3 

$2,858.1 

$7,336.9 

WFP 

PRRO 

Hard red winter 
wheat 

70.1 

3,250 

$660.4 

$185.8 

$2,401.2 

Yemen 

WFP 

EMOP* 

-- 

3,450.0 

- 

$7,984.3 

$1,581.7 

$14,776.0 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, soft white 
wheat 

677.0 

26,990 

$8,107.0 

$17,019.9 

$37,985.1 

1 Sub- Total Near East 

5,037.2 

40,010 

SIS, 737. 4 

$21,976.0 

$67,037.7 

1 " ^oi&aiifQEillBlAin 


Afghanistan 

WFP 

PRRO 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, yellow 
whole peas, soft 
white wheat 

1,108.6 

41,440 

$23,711.3 

$5,663.0 

$59,502.9 

UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

59.7 

830 

$292.0 

$2,804.2 

$6,466.2 

Pakistan 

WFP 

PRRO 

Coms-soy 
blend, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 

1,782.9 

47,470 

$14,470.2 

$4,871.8 

$58,347.7 
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peas, rice, 
wheat-soy 
blend 






Pakistan 

UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 

therapeutic 

food 

38.2 

530 

$98.1 

$760.8 

$2,941.1 

Sub-Total South and Central Asia 

2.989.4 

90,270 

$38,571.6 

$14,099.8 

$127,257.9 

Wesfaaa tfemfeffccie 

Colombia 

WFP 

PRRO 

Lentils, 
vegetable oil, 
rice 

41.3 

3,820 

$1,907,6 

$512.1 

$5,766,8 


ACF 

- 

6.3 

-- 

-- 

$2,980.6 

$2,980.6 


CARE 

- 

60.0 

- 

- 

$4,065.1 

$4,065.1 

Haiti 

FAO 

- 

100-0 

- 

- 

$1,312.6 

$1,312.6 


UNICEF 

Ready-to-use 
therapeutic food 

17.0 

-- 

- 

$1,875,1 

$1,875.1 


WVUS 

- 

25.8 

- 

- 

$2,229.7 

$2,229.7 

Sub-Total Western Hemisphere 

250.4 

3.820 

$1,907.6 

$12,975.2 

$18,229.9 

^ mWtlJWtDe TOTAL 

22.303.1 


«I0,W7. 

$161,437.? 

$1,065,239. 

6 

Source: Metric tonnage and total cost values denved from actuals in FFP Final Budget Summary Report, September 
2015. All costs represent commodities, freight, and distribution. Awardees listed as approved in cooperative 
agreements. Commodity types derived from USDA Procurement Tracker, April 2014. Beneficiary values derived 
from Annual Results Reports. Beneficiary values reported as zero or low typically are due to awards made late in the 
fiscal year and implemented the following year or the late distribution of commodities carried over from the previous 
fiscal year that prevented reporting. 

Table does not include IFRP awardees. See page 36 for a list of awardees and page 54 for the country list. 

Note: USAID tables report on both direct and indirect beneficiaries. USAID defines direct beneficiaries as those who 
come into direct contact with the set of interventions (goods or services) provided by the program in each technical 
area. Individuals who receive training or benefit from program-supported technical assistance or service provision are 
considered direct beneficiaries, as are those who receive a ration or another type of good. Indirect beneficiaries are 
those who benefit indirectly from the goods and services provided to the direct beneficiaries. All recipients are 
beneficiaries, but not all beneficiaries are necessarily food ration recipients. 
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Burkina 

F^o 

ACDWOC 

A 

Com-soy blend 
plus, vegetable 
oil, yellow split 
peas 

185.1 

1,260 

- 

$894.0 

$3,054.0 

CRS 

Soy-fortified 
bulgur, soy- 
fortified 
commeal 

291.0 

850 

- 

-- 

$856.1 

Burundi 

CRS 

Bulgur, soy 
fortified, com- 
soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas 


- 

$957.0 

$6,507.0 

$7,464.0 

CRS 

-- 

7.1 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Chad 

Africare 

- 

180.6 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Democratic 
Republic of 
Congo 
(DRC) 

ADRA 

Com-soy blend, 
com meal, 
vegetable oil, 
green split peas 

46.3 

1,260 

$1,489.1 

$5,624.8 

$8,696.3 

FHI 

Com meal, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas 

237.0 

1,500 

$1,747.7 

$7,219.7 

$10,338.4 

MCI 

Com meal, 
com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas 

102.9 

4,610 

$1,688.6 

$3,423 

$10,024.3 

Ethiopia 

CRS 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend, 
lentils, 

vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, rice, hard 
red winter 
wheat 

344.3 

16,080 

$1,354.2 

$3,310.1 

$13,149.3 

FHI 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, hard red 
winter wheat 

447.7 

25,940 

$2,968.5 

$5,424.7 

$20,963.5 

REST 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 

970.2 

38,640 

$3,256.1 

$11,163.3 

$33,310.8 
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peas, hard red 
winter wheat 






Ethiopia 

SCF 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, sorghum, 
red hard winter 
wheat 

373.1 

16,510 

$2,910.0 

$5,041.6 

$15,305.0 

Liberia 

ACDWOC 

A 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend plus, 
vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas 

203.9 

1,310 

$718.2 

$6,121.2 

$8,066.3 


OTCI 

-- 

20.9 

- 

- 

$7,413.7 

$7,413.7 


ADRA 

Vegetable oil, 
com-soy blend, 
rice, beans 
(great northern) 

- 

- 

$307.2 

$4,459.3 

$4,766.5 

Madagascar 

CRS 

- 

-- 

- 

$768.1 

$5,965.4 

$6,733.5 


CRS 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, rice 

531.2 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 


CRS 

Com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil 

286.0 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Malawi 

CRS 

- 

-- 

-- 

$1,000.0 

$1,000.0 

$2,000.0 


PCI 

-- 

-■ 

-- 

$1,000.0 

$1,000.0 

$2,000.0 


CRS 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend plus, 
vegetable oil 

386.6 

2,160 

$312.5 

$3,503.4 

$6,335.3 

Niger 

MCI 

Com-soy blend 

49.0 

670 

$115.5 

$486.4 

$1,396.4 

SCF 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend, 
yellow split 
peas 

115.0 

1,830 

$279.6 

$859.4 

$2,861.0 

Sierra Leone 

ACDIA^OC 

A 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
peas/lentils 

402.8 

971 

$698.6 

$9,755.4 

$11,351.8 

Uganda 

ACDWOC 

A 

Com-soy blend, 
lentils, 
vegetable oil 

46.9 

3,318 

$1,335.6 

$1,929.1 

$6,983.6 

MCI 

Com-soy blend, 
com meal, 
lentils. 

97,6 

4,752 

$1,441.9 

$1,869.1 

$9,144.0 
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vegetable oil 






Zimbabwe 

CNFA 

Com-soy blend 
plus, vegetable 
oil 

84.0 

1,350 

$1,037.9 

$5,130.5 

$7,310.7 

WVUS 

Com-soy blend 
plus, vegetable 
oil, sor^um 

44.8 

3,860 

$2,413.8 

$5,965.8 

$12,092.1 

Sub-Total Africa 

5,454M 

126,871 

$27,800.1 

$104,066.9 

$211,616.0 

Sontibi aad CealEi^ Ask 

Bangladesh 

ACDLVOC 

A 

Vegetable oil, 
peas/lentils, 
hard red winter 
wheat, soft 
white wheat 

220.5 

1 

14,610 

$1,142.4 

$934.3 

$7,756.4 

CARE 

Vegetable oil, 
yellow split 
peas, soft white 
wheat 

2,191.9 

35,640 

$2,728,7 

$1,481.8 

$19,205.1 

Bangladesh 

SCF 

Yellow split 
peas, hard red 
winter wheat, 
soft white 
wheat 

897.0 

1 1,650 

S809.9 

$1,073,9 

$7,566 

Sub-Total South and Central Asia 

3,309.4 

61,900 

$4,681.0 

$3,490.0 

$34,527.5 



Guatemala 

CRS 

Pinto beans, 
com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
rice 

45.0 

1,340 

- 

- 

$1,276.2 

MCI 

Pinto beans, 
com-soy blend, 
vegetable oil, 
rice 

161.4 

1,730 

- 

- 

$1,762.1 

SCF 

Pinto beans, 
cora-soy blend 

124.3 

1,490 

-- 

- 

$1,600.1 

Haiti 

CARE 

Bulgur, com- 
soy blend plus, 
lentils, 
vegetable oil 

186.9 

2,290 

$1,875.1 

$2,000.0 

$5,801.7 

Sub-Total Western Hemisphere 

517.6 

6.850 

$1,875.1 

$2,000.0 

$10,440.1 

WDKLD^inETOnU. “ 

smis 




smmi 

Source: Metric tonnage and total cost values derived from actuals in FFP Final Budget Summary Report, September 
2015. All costs represent commodities, freight, and distribution. Awardees listed as approved in cooperative 
agreements. Commodity types derived from USDA Procurement Tracker, April 2014. Beneficiary values derived 
from Annual Results Reports. Beneficiary values reported as zero or low typically are due to either monetization of 
commodities (thus no recipients), or the late distribution of commodities carried over from the previous fiscal year 
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that prevented reporting. 


Table does not include IFRP awardees. See page 36 for a list of awardees and page 54 for the country list. 

Note: USAID tables report on both direct and indirect beneficiaries. USAID defines direct beneficiaries as those 
who come into direct contact with the set of interventions (goods or services) provided by the program in each 
technical area. Individuals who receive training or benefit from program-supported technical assistance or service 
provision are considered direct beneficiaries, as are tiiose who receive a ration or another type of good. Indirect 
beneficiaries are those who benefit indirectly from the goods and services provided to the direct beneficiaries. Alt 
recipients are beneficiaries, but not all beneficiaries are necessarily food ration recipient. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the annual reports for FY 2014 for each 

PTO. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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United States Agency for International Development 
Bureau of Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian 
Assistance 

Office of Food for Peace 

Fiscal Year 2014 Annual Results Report 

Awardee Name /Host Country 

Mercy Corps, Guatemala 

Award Number: 

AID-FFP-A-09-00005 


Submission Date: November 3, 2014 
Applicable Fiscal Year: FY 2014 


Awardee HO Contact Name 

Sarah Halfinan 

Awardee HQ Contact Address 

45 SW Ankeny St. 

Portland, OR 97204 

Awardee HO Contact Telephone Number 

503 896 8813 

Awardee HQ Contact Fax Number 

503 896 501 1 

Awardee HO Contact Email Address 

shalfinan(%niercycorps.org 


Host Country Office Contact Name 

Jay Jackson 

Host Country Office Address 

1 3 calle 2-60, Zona 1 0 

Edificio Topacio Azul, oficina 1201 
Guatemala, Guatemala 

Host Country Office Contact Telephone 

Number 

+502 2363-0938 

Host Country Office Contact Fax Number 

+502 2363-2008 

Host Country Office Contact Email Address 
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LIST OF ACRONYMS 

ARR 

Annual Results Report 

AV 

Alta Verapaz 

BCC 

Behavior Change Communication 

CC 

Convergence Center 

CMC 

Community Flealth Commission 

CHF 

Community Health Fund 

CHV 

Community Health Volunteers 

CSB 

Com-soy blend 

CIS 

Commodity Tracking System 

FANTA-3 

Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance Project (Phase 3) 

FFP 

Office of Food for Peace 

FFP/M/R 

Office of Food for Peace/Mission and/or Regional Office, as appropriate 

FFP/W 

Office of Food for Peace/Washington 

FY 

Fiscal Year (October I^ - September 30*) 

IFPRI 

International Food Policy Research Institute 

IPTT 

Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

IR 

Intermediate Result 

lY 

Implementation Year (July l*‘- June 30*) 

MC 

Mercy Corps 

MCG 

Mercy Corps Guatemala 

MCU 

Mother-child units 

MIS 

Management Information System 

MOH 

Ministry of Health 

M&E 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

MT 

Metric Ton 

MTE 

Mid-term Evaluation 

MYAP 

Multi-Year Assistance Program 

NGO 

Non-Governmental Organization 

PEC 

Coverage Extension Program, MOH 

PM2A 

Preventing Malnutrition in Children Under Two Approach 

PSS 

Decentralized Health Service Providers 

PREP 

Pipeline and Resource Estimate Proposal 

PROCOMIDA 

Programa Comunitario Matemo Infantil de Diversificacidn Alimentaria 
(Mercy Corps’ Title II PM2A MYAP in Guatemala) 

SAPQ 

Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire 

SESAN 

Secretariat of Food Security and Nutrition 

TDP 

Training and Distribution Point 

TSU 

Technical Support Unit 

USAID 

United States Agency for International Development 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 

This Annual Results Report (ARR) summarizes all activities PROCOMIDA implemented during 
Implementation Year Five (IY5, July 2013 to June 2014). 

During this fiscal year seven IPTT indicators far exceeded the yearly targets. Simultaneously, of 
the six indicators that did not meet this year’s targets, only two {% children 6-24 months with 
minimum acceptable dietary diversity; and % mothers that know danger signs of pregnancy) are 
directly influenced by program interventions. However, both increased significantly over the 
previous year. The remaining four indicators that did not reach target are heavily influenced by 
Ministry of Health (MOH) interventions, both directly and through the Health Provider NGOs. 
Due to financial and contractual complications, both MOH and the health NGOs interrupted their 
interventions for various months. 

The program has been working throughout the year in the same geographic area as mentioned in 
the FY 2013 ARR, with the only exception that two non-research Training and Distribution 
Points (TDP) were closed due to community conflicts and those beneficiaries were transferred to 
two nearby communities. Hence, the program has a total of 356 TDPs for this implementation 
year. 


Table 1. Geographic Coverage lY 5 


Municipality 

IY2 

IY3 

IY4 

IY5 

CCS 

CCS 

Health 

Posts 

Total 

TDP 

CCS 

Health 

Posts 

Total 

TDP 

CCS 

Health 

Posts 

Total 

TDP 

D 


31 

31 

1 

32 

37 

D 


37 

0 

37 



64 

70 

6 

76 

70 

D 

70 

69 

D 

69 

B 


15 


a 

15 

15 

D 

m 

15 

0 

15 

B 

B9I 






D 


126 

0 

126 

B 

SenahU 

0 







45 

0 

45 

B 

Chahal 

0 

0 


0 

11 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

B 

Fray Bartolome 
de las Casas 

0 

0 

0 

0 


a 


37 

0 

37 

B 

Chisec 

0 

0 


D 


0 



0 

15 

B 

Raxruha 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

1 

TOTAL 

221 

270 

15 

286 

358 

0 


356 

0 

358 


Source: PROCOMIDA MIS system 
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As mentioned in the IY6 PREP, submitted in September 2014, Mercy Corps was informed in 
December 2013 that the unobligated 202 (e) would not be made available, with the consequential 
need to reduce - due to budget constraints - the implementation area to the original four 
municipalities where IFPRI’s longitudinal research is being conducted. 

As of 2014, the program reduced interventions to 217 TDPs in the following municipalities: 


Table 2. Training and Distribution Points by Municipa lity for IY6 


Municipality 

IY6 

CCS 

Health 

Posts 

Total 

TOP 

1 

Cahabbn 

37 

0 

37 

2 

Cobdn 

50 

0 

50 

3 

Lanquin 

15 

0 

15 

4 

San Pedro Carcha 

115 

0 

115 

TOTAL 

217 

0 

217 


A.l. Beneficiary interventions 

Throughout IY5, a total of 34,975 mother/child units' (MCU) from 32,053 families received 
training from PROCOMIDA. This means that 2.6% of the families have more than one MCU, 
which can occur with twins or when a mother gets pregnant before the child graduates. An 
accumulated total of 56,812 MCU from 49,455 families have participated in the program as of 
June 30, 2014. As expected, the vast majority of the beneficiaries being children 6-24 months. 
At the end of the IY5 (June 2014), 24,042 MCU are active, representing a total of 23,413 
families. 


Table 3. Beneficiaries attended by type during lY 5 



Total 

Female 

Male 

Pregnant women 

10,363 

10,363 


Lactating mothers 

14,902 

14,902 


Children 6 to 24 months 

28,090 

13,889 

14,201 

MCU 

34,975 



Families 

32,053 




Source: PROCOMIDA MIS system 


A total of 276,746 individual rations and 253,597 family rations (rice, pinto beans and vegetable 
oil) were distributed during IY5. The difference is due to arm C only receiving individual rations 
and to families that have more than one MCU^ and receive thus various individual rations. 


^ As explained In the former PREP and ARR, the program measures its beneficiaries as mother/child units. 
^ e.g.: Twins under two year or a child under two years and a pregnant mother. 


2 
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Beneficiaries received monthly training from program field staff through education sessions, 
divided into different interest groups (pregnant women, lactating women with children from 0 to 
6 months of age and women with children from 6 to 24 months). Specific sessions for sick and/or 
malnourished children are provided as needed. Field staff also trained health commissions in all 
356 TDP. Monthly sessions are held in each CC with the different groups. During lY 5, a total of 
14,906 educational sessions were held (see Graph 1), exceeding the planned total of 1 1 ,462 
sessions. This increase is mainly due to group dynamics: when in one TDP the number of 
participants increase and exceed 25 persons per participant group (pregnant women, lactating 
women and women with children 6 to 24 months of age), they are spit in two sessions. This 
repeats for each multiple of 25, so no education session will have more than 25 participants. In 
the months of November and April the program implemented weight and height sessions for all 
enrolled children from 0 to 24 months of age, hence the dip in the number of educational 
sessions for those two months. Although these weight and height sessions are an integral part of 
BCC and nutrition, they are not considered educational sessions in the more strict sense of the 
term. Hence, in these two months field staff only counted the sessions with pregnant women. In 
June, the program closed activities in 139 TDP which is why the drop in education that month. 
Instead of educational sessions, community assemblies were held to celebrate and formalize the 
close out. 

Graph 1. Number of Educational Sessions Implemented to Participants lY 5 (July 2013 - 
June 2014) 


1,800 — 

1,600 , 4,508- 1,538 ,-1^542 1,523. .-1,592- 1,536 



July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 


2013 2014 

Source: PROCOMIDA monitoring system 

Program participants have an overall average attendance level of 90% during the year. In Graph 
2, attendance is presented on a monthly base. As in former years, attendance always drops 
between October and January due to temporary migration to coffee and cardamom farms. 
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Graph 2. Training attendance July 2013 - June 2014 
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2013 2014 

■■i MCU registered MCU attended % attendance 


In addition to the education sessions, cooking demonstrations are held with Mother Leaders, who 
in return replicate them with beneficiary mothers in their community. A total of 7,580 
demonstrations to Mother Leaders were given in this lY, who in their turn held a total of 22,381 
demonstrations with participant mothers. The demonstrations use recipes developed by the 
program, which include both donated and local nutritious food to promote diet diversity. On 
average 84% of the participant mothers attend the demonstrations, which is a significant increase 
to the 70% attendance reported in the 2013 ARR (Page 3). PSS staff accompanied a total of 
3,203 replicates of the demonstrations in the communities. 

PROCOMIDA continued to shift the responsibility of household visits to the local NQO PSS. 
The PSS staff in charge of these visits, assists in the monthly training sessions for 
PROCOMIDA staff and receives supervision from both PROCOMIDA and PSS. Program field 
staff still makes visits to families that are at risk, either the mother or the child. During the year, 
the field staff made 6,408 household visits. The PSS staff made an additional 12,020 household 
visits for a total of 18,428 house visits overall. During the visits emphasis is given to the 
importance of attending trainings, strengthening key messages, monitoring donated food use, 
following up malnourished children and giving nutrition counseling. This year the house visits 
have been more integrated through the use of the Household Action Plan and the 1,000 Days 
Feeding Chart (Come Bien, Crece Bien^). 


’ The chart is called 'Come Bien, Crece Bien' in Spanish, which translates to; 'Eat Weil, Grow Well'. 
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Mother Leaders are continuing to play a more important role in the communities and program 
activities. They are now also involved in house visits, growth monitoring (see below), 
implementation of the Household Action Plan, implementation of the 1,000 Days Feeding Chart 
and the program is starting to involve them in the education sessions. 

The program finalized the design of a set of three carry on flipcharts, one for Mother Leaders, 
one for community health volunteers (CHV) and one for midwives. The first two have already 
been distributed in the intervention area. The latter is currently being distributed through the 
PSS, so that they can distribute them to the midwives together with a training session on its use. 

With the ongoing problems in the Health sector, where community level interventions from 
MOH and PSS is increasingly irregular, last year’s improvements in growth control and 
promotion activities in the communities were diminished during this year. To counter this 
negative tendency, the program has implemented Community Growth Promotion Teams 
(ECOPROC^'), formed by the community health volunteer and selected Mother Leaders. These 
teams have been trained in growth monitoring techniques in January 2014. Since the start of the 
implementation in February, the amount and quality of weight and height data from children 
under two years old has significantly increased. 


Graph 3. Comparison of children measured by PSS (monthly, IY4 and lY 5) 
25,000 



— Children Heigth 



lY 4 (Valid HAZ) 

■Children 
Weigth IY4 
(Valid WAZ) 
Children Heigth 
lY 5 (Valid HAZ) 

•Children 
Weigth lY 5 
(Valid WAZ) 

Data collected by 

PSS suspended 
activities 




^ ^ ^ ^ 
> ^ 




cf ^ ^ -o' 


** Community Growth Promotion Teams , acronym for the Spanish name: Equipos Comunitarios de Promocion del 
Crecimiento 
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In Graph 3, After the program started training CHV directly in growth monitoring there has been 
a significant increase in the number of children measured (height and weight) between 2012 and 
2013. In the months of November 2013 and April 2014, PROCOMIDA collected growth 
monitoring data directly, which caused the two spikes in the graph. From December 2013 till 
February 2014, the PSS suspended their health services. Consequently, CHV were not required 
to collect growth monitoring data Although there is indeed a huge decrease in children measured 
in December and January, when compared to the adjacent months, it is also evident that it still 
exceeded the levels of lY 4. This means that community health workers were in fact collecting 
data even though they were not paid for their services by the MOH. The significant increase in 
children measured in February, despite the continuing suspension of PSS services, was a result of 
the implementation of the ECOPROC. 

Since the initiation of field activities, the Community Health Fund (CHF) was created by the 
community with the voluntary contribution of program participants. To date, a total of over US$ 

1 .4 million has been collected and managed by the Community Health Commissions (CHC), as 
reflected in Graph 4. Overall, management of the funds has been transparent, where the CHC 
reports twice a year to the community. The 17 TDP (4.8% of the total TDP) that were reported 
last year as having some problems with cash management were addressed accordingly and 
program staff facilitated a negotiation process between the community and the debtors. In these 
cases the program intervenes through a series of visits from its Institutional Strengthening Unit, 
which guides the community to take actions to recover lost funds, strengthening management 
capacities of the CHC and social audit capacity of the whole community. Only in three cases, 
where debtors were not able to return the cash, other arrangements were made, such as 
transferring land or other properties to compensate for the loss. 


Graph 4. Amount (US$) Collected for Community Health Funds through Voluntary 
Contribution (by Implementation Year) 


$1,600,000 
_ $1,400,000 

f $1,200,000 

"S $1,000,000 

t3 

= $800,000 

0 

1 $600,000 

3 

I $400,000 
** $ 200,000 
$- 


$ 1 , 427,158 


$ 433,384 $ 453,572 


$ 242,556 


$ 297, 646 

'1 l:'l 


IY2 IY3 IY4 IY5 TOTAL 
Implementation Year 


Source: PROCOMIDA monitoring system 
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As mentioned in the FY14 PREP, the program included 17 communities with limited access, 
where the communities were in charge of transporting the commodities from the nearest road to 
the community. In these communities only individual rations were distributed. As recommended 
by a nutrition consultant, the CSB of the individual ration was complemented by Vegoil. The 
communities have been very responsible in transporting the commodities to the community. 
Education sessions have been implemented by the PSS educators, contracted through the 
PROCOMIDA sub-grant. Since these educators did not depend on MOH funds, there was no 
interruption in their activities. Therefore, all program interventions have not suffered any 
complications during this year. 

With the new changes in the MOH, the structure of fortified Convergence Center is at risk of 
disappearing. For the meanwhile, the program will continue to work with the remaining PSS in 
its intervention area. 


Institutional Strengthening (MOH, PSS, Community) 

During the year, the program intensified its institutional strengthening (IS) component. However, 
actual results of the strengthening have been severely affected by the financial and organizational 
crisis in the health sector throughout the country. During this FY, the MOH Health staff of the 
Area of Alta Verapaz has been on strike for a total of four months to demand several months of 
back pay. Added to this, the PSS also stopped interventions in the communities for three months 
due to severe delays in disbursements of funds from MOH and a general uncertainty in 
continuance of their contracts. The Coverage Extension Program (PEC) was instituted as part of 
the Peace Accords in 1996. Coverage Extension has been implemented through local Health 
Service Provider NGOs (PSS), which were contracted by MOH on a yearly base. Due to serious 
budget issues, MOH is considering phasing out the PEC model altogether next year. Hence, the 
PSS are in a very uncertain position and for the last three months, PSS have implemented a 
reduced operation level, since they are only receiving a part of the agreed funds from MOH. 

As in previous years, the program has continued to improve growth monitoring expertise within 
the PSS. Anthropometric standardization workshops were repeated, but this time it started with 
program staff, then MOH and PSS staff. The latter will replicate the standardization at 
community level, supported by the program. Emphasis has been given to length/height 
measurements since MOH is requiring monthly measurements, as part of the Zero Hunger Pact. 
With the mobile application developed by PROCOMIDA, field staff is now registering on a 
monthly basis all weight and height data the CHV enter in the child’s growth chart. With this 
data the program has been able to verify that the quantity and quality of the growth data has 
improved considerably, as is shown in Graph 3 above. 

At community level, the program has continued the implementation of household action plans. 
The plan includes components regarding health, hygiene and nutrition. Implementation includes 
startup of small home gardens to improve diet diversity and access to nutritious local food. A 
total of 4,1 81 home gardens have been implemented. Inputs (mainly seeds) for these plans have 
been provided through the CHF and individual inputs (including cash) from each family. 
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Most interventions in the field have been coordinated with the Departmental MOH staff, which 
also has been more involved in the planning phase. Program interventions in the community and 
with the PSS, such as growth monitoring and promotion, technical and administrative training, 
were planned and executed in conjunction with MOH. The program has also implemented 
departmental meetings where the different government institutions (MOH, SESAN, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Ministry of Economics and others) meet and discuss which of the PROCOMIDA 
activities they can absorb. In this process, SESAN is playing a lead role. 

A.2. Warehouse 


During the fifth implementation year the program distributed 3,955.8 MT of commodities to 356 
TDP in eight municipalities of Alta Verapaz. 

Table 4. Distribution Summary by Research Arm (in MT, 2014) 

372.222 3,135.028 

29.021 250.107 

14.711 168.261 

27.212 

29.506 188.986 

29.071 186.211 

474.531 3,955.805 

Source: PROCOMIDA Commodity Status Reports and Food Logistics Unit 

The program placed two direct-distribution Call Forwards (Sales Orders) for FY 14 to ensure the 
continual availability of commodities in warehouse for repackaging and sufficient stock to end 
the program. The procedure of Calling Forward commodities two or three times a year rather 
than once a year has enabled the program to reduce its warehouse capacity with significant cost 
savings for storage and handling. 

Mercy Corps duty-free status was used for the imports. The first Call Forward has been received 
in one shipment and, as of this submission, there is one Call Forward in transit which should be 
cleared by early November. 



830.940 

1,159.110 

772.756 

64.216 

94.122 

62.748 

62.776 

45.387 

45387 

27.212 




95.688 

--63.792 


94.284 

62.856 

985.144 

2,488.591 

1,007.539 


*Includes non-research TDP which receive CSB + Vegetable Oil 


Table 5. Commodity Shipments for lY 5 in MT (direct distribution, dates are arrival at port) 


Commodity 

FY 2014 

Total 

CFl 

CF2 

Shipment 1 

Shipment 1* 

Shipment 2* 

Shipment 3* 

April 2014 

September 2014 

October 2014 

October 2014 

CSB 

165.08 

170.23 

0.00 

0.00 

335.30 

Rice 

379.75 

0.00 

0.00 

327.75 

707.50 

Beans 

250.00 

0.00 

229.30 

0.00 

479.30 

VegOil 

209.71 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

209.71 
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I Total I 1004.54 | 170.23 | 229.30 | 327.75 | 1731.81 | 

*Shipment at Guatemala port, expected to be released in October/November 2014 
Source: PROCOMIDA CTS and Food Logistics Unit 

The clearance process, inland transportation, unloading and return of the empty containers to the 
port for the first call forward shipment was completed within the 45 free-day period, as 
established in the ocean freight contract. The same is expected for the three pending shipments 
(CF2). 

During the implementation year, the program requested vegetable oil in 208 liter drums to be 
bottled it into 2-litter containers. Due to supply problems, the 209.7 MT of oil was received in 
one gallon cans. The rebottling machine had to be adapted for this inconvenience, which 
increased slightly the rebottling cost. The program is currently negotiating the recycling of the 
empty cans. 

A.3. Monitoring and Evaluation 

In the FY14 PREP the program requested approval of some changes to the IPTT^. For some 
indicators, out-year targets were adjusted according to MTE findings. In this report, the revised 
out-year targets are included, as well as the new indicators that were required for SAPQ. 

A.3.1. Annual Monitoring Results 

The annual monitoring has used a slightly enhanced sampling framework than former years. 
Since the program was going to close out one third of the intervention area, it was decided to 
draw two samples to compare results between the base four municipalities and the expansion 
area (which has been closed out). In total, a sample of 1 ,800 households was used to measure the 
IPTT indicators. The program will compare outcomes of both samples for internal analysis. 

The same surveys were used as for all previous years. The data collection application for tablets 
used in former years was revised and some minor changes were made to reduce data entry time 
and errors. This tool will be shared with the final evaluation consultants, to be selected in this 
FY. 

Indicators^ that exceeded target: 

S.O. I, Monitoring Indicators 
IR. 1.1 


• Indicator 4 (#pregnant and lactating women receiving food rations, accumulative; 23,394) 
exceeded its target of 17,500 by 134% 

• Indicator 6 (# children aged 6-24 months receiving food rations, accumulative; 42,905) 
exceeded its target 32,000 by 134%. 


^ FY 14 PREP, pages 12 - 18. 

® Indicator numbers refer to Column A of IPTT. 
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This is consistent with former years and responds to expansions and program growth. Since 
the program has reduced coverage, no changes are made to out-year targets. 

l.R. 1.2 


• Indicator 7 (% caregivers demonstrating increased nutritional knowledge; 71.5%) 
exceeded its target of 60%. No changes are needed for out-year target. 

• Indicator 37 (Number of people trained in Child Health and Nutrition through USG 
supported programs; 69,801) exceeded its target of 51,000 by 137%. This is a recently 
added indicator (ARR FYl 3 as per USAID request). 

• Indicator 38 (Number of children under five reached by USG supported nutrition 
programs; 53,182) exceeded its target of 45,000 by 1 1 8%. This is also a recently added 
indicator (ARR FYl 3 as per USAID request). 


l.R. 1.3 


• Indicator 19 (% of households with household action plans; 81.9%) exceeded the 
revised target of 50%. The program is increasing coverage of this strategy and thus the 
target for lY 6 has been adjusted to 90%. 

S.O. 2, Monitoring Indicators 

l.R. 2.1 

• Indicator 25 (# of midwifes and/or pregnant women in health facility orientation visits; 
2,124) exceeded the revised 1,600 target. Since in lY 6 no additional exchange visits 
are planned, next year’s target was not adjusted. 

l.R. 2.2 

• Indicator 27 (# health facility staff trained in health and nutrition best practices; 1,138) 
far exceeded the target of 330. This is due to the inclusion of staff from other districts 
outside the program area, as part of the sustainability strategy. 

l.R. 2.3 


• Indicator 31 (# persons trained in planning and advocacy around food security and health; 
3,502) far exceeded the target of 2,300. This is in great part due to the fact that the 
program expanded its public to social communicators and staff from other NGOs. Out 
year target has not been adjusted, since no additional trainings are planned. 


Indicators that did not meet target: 

S.O. 1, Monitoring Indicators 
l.R. l.I 
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• Indicator 5 (% children 6-24 months with minimal acceptable dietary diversity; 58.4“/o) 
was far below the target 77%. Although it has increased in the last year (55.3% in 
FY13) it did not increase the target amount, even though the program has implemented 
specific activities to address diet diversity. This year, the program has conducted a 
Barrier Analysis regarding initiation of complementary feeding. The analysis showed that 
non-doers^ are not clear about the benefits of starting complementary feeding at six 
months of age and seem to have various erroneous opinions on negative effects. Another 
barrier that was identified is the perceived social norm. Specifically, mothers-in-law are 
considered influential. This is connected to traditional perceptions, where it is believed 
that children need to have teeth in order to be able to eat complementary food, or it will 
choke. The program is incorporating specific activities to address the feeding chart 
‘Come Bien, Crece Bien’ has been introduced, as well as the feeding cup, which both will 
improve the child feeding behavior. 


I.R. 1.2 


• Indicator 1 0 (% mothers that know the danger signs of pregnancy; 17.0%) was far below 
its 40% target even though it nearly double its FY 13 results (9.5%). The program will 
continue broadcasting its radio spots to strengthen other enhanced BCC activities focused 
on key messages regarding pregnancy danger signs. This indicator is measured by asking 
the mother what danger signs she knows, as described in Attachment E. These kinds of 
recall questions not necessarily reflect all their knowledge, but since this method has been 
used at baseline, no changes can be applied. 

The following program indicators measure direct MOH interventions and their PSS contracted 
partners and are thus beyond the direct control of the program. As mentioned in the introduction, 
this year health interventions my MOH and PSS has been erratic to say the least and 
subsequently the following four indicators are far under target, despite the program interventions. 

• Indicator 1 2 (% children aged 6-23 months with diarrhea that received adequate 
treatment; 19.6%) continues to be far below target of 65%) The serious faltering of the 
current health system has affected all indicators that are related to health service 
provisions which are beyond the Program’s influence. 

• Indicator 13 (% children aged 6-23 months with respiratory diseases that received 
adequate treatment; 42.4%) also continues to be far below target of 65%, although it 
increased nearly seven fold from last year (6.7%). See comment above. 

• Indicator 1 7 (% children receiving full vaccinations; 43.6%) were far below target of 
92%. This year, vaccination has been remarkably low, due to interrupted health services, 
as mentioned above. 

• Indicator 1 8 (% children receiving routine health services; 20.9%) was far below target 
of 75% and has also been affected by health provision levels. 


^ The Barrier Analysis method distinguishes persons that implement the desired practice, called doers, from 
persons that do not implement the practice, called non-doers. Through this distinction It can identify differences in 
perceptions between the two groups and consequently specific barriers that may obstruct adoption of the desired 
practice. 
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Indicator corrections 

Indicator 39 (I.R, L2\ Number of vulnerable households benefiting directly from USG 
interventions, 32,053). This indicator was introduced in the IPTT in FY 13, as per USAID 
request. It is the consolidated version of the SAPQ indicator 34, which was introduced in FY13. 
Mercy Corps received an issue letter for its FY 1 3 ARR where an observation was made for this 
SAPQ indicator, which was calculated incorrectly due to a confusion of definitions. USAID/FFP 
kindly assisted in clarifying and reviewing corrections and a revised SAPQ was submitted and 
approved. However, the changes were not incorporated in this IPTT indicator. Since this 
indicator was reconstructed for previous years from program attendance and beneficiary data, 
indicator target and achieved values for all years have been corrected in this ARR and out-year 
target value has been adjusted, taking into consideration the partial closeout of the program. 


lY 

FY 

ARR 13 value 
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A.3.2. Trigger Indicators 

Trigger indicators were measured through secondary data sources, mostly from government 
institutions, except for indicator 36, Coping Strategies. The latter was measured using the 
Maxwell Coping Strategy Index* and was measured through the annual household survey. The 
index takes into consideration both the number of coping strategies used, frequency and weighs 
each strategy according to severity (i.e. skipping a meal is proportionally less severe than not 
eating in the whole day). Wasting data has been provided by MOH Department of Alta Verapaz; 
food prices are taken from the country’s National Statistics Bureau (INE); rainfall data from the 
meteorological stations in the program area; and information on security is provided by the 
Governor of Alta Verapaz. A security index is created of data on different types of incidents, 
such as assaults, murders, violent attacks and others occurred in the program area. 

Wasting has continued to remain low at 0.3%, as last year. Likewise, there has been little change 
in food prices this year; prices of main food commodities (beans, rice, vegoil) have maintained 


® Maxwell et al, July 2003. The Coping Strategy Index, Field Methods Manual; Care and World Food Program. 
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stable during the year. !t is important to mention that rainfall has recovered, after being marked 
yellow for three years in a row (see IPTT, indicator 34). 

Security incidents have maintained high this year (56.1), compared to last year’s 51.6 and far 
above threshold/baseline level (35.7). Alta Verapaz continues to be a dangerous region. 

The Maxwell Coping Strategy Index (indicator 36; 21.1) nearly double this year compared to 
last year (12.1) and is comparable to two years ago. This means people in the intervention area 
had to implement more strategies to cope with food insecurity than last year. 

A.4. Conclusions on results for this year 


S.O. 1: 

The changes implemented in this lY are showing results according to the measurements taken 
during annual monitoring. Indicators regarding knowledge have greatly improved, as well as 
indicators regarding behavior. Even indicator 10 (% of mothers that know the danger signs of 
pregnancy), which has been consistently below target, has increased almost twofold as a result of 
the changes in the program interventions. A more participatory approach in the education 
sessions and the use of radio messages has proven its worth. PROCOMIDA is expecting to be 
able to further strengthen this SO by including songs in Q’eqchi’ designed by field staff. 

S.O. 2: 

Current organizational changes in the MOH PEC structure, which are still unclear, and the 
consistent budget deficiencies are affecting health interventions throughout the country. As 
mentioned above, this affects various IPTT indicators that depend on MOH and PSS 
interventions, such as vaccination and other health care services. Despite these significant 
setbacks, the program has not felt a serious setback its other interventions and indicators due to 
the program’s strengthening existing community structures and positions, such as Mother 
Leaders, CHV, TBA and ECOPROC. Although these structures exist in the MOH community 
health protocol (AINM-C), in the vast majority of communities they were non-existent, except 
for the CHV and TBA, One huge advantage of this approach is that, whatever decision MOH 
will make regarding first level health attention, communities will have the knowledge and 
structure to fit in and adjust. The program will continue to work closely with MOH, especially at 
regional level, to assure a transfer as smooth as possible. 

At institutional level, both with the PSS and regional MOH, impacts and sustainability will be 
limited by these changes. Whatever MOH decides for first level health interventions, there will 
be a consisderable reduction in the level of access to health services at community level. This 
will continue to affect the indicators related to health provision and may affect impact indicators 
such as stunting, service levels and knowledge of health providers. 
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B. Lessons learned 

• The planning and implementation of activities in conjunction with MOH have improved 
sustainability and coordination between MOH and PSS. 

• The current crisis in the Health sector is adversely affecting many health and nutrition 
programs, especially those that work directly with PEC. 

• Cash in the community health funds should be kept to a minimum as this prevents 
misuse. 

• Involving community leaders (Health commission, Mother Leaders) in the training 
sessions increases awareness of the importance of key messages. 

• Involving Mother Leaders in community interventions, such as the household action plan 
and house visits, increase the adherence of knowledge and practices. 

• To assure women implement the Household Action Plan and the ‘Come Bien, Crece 
Bien’ poster, it is important to involve the husbands and other family members in the 
training in order to sensitize them. 

• The implementation of the ECOPROC has motivated the CHV to pay more attention to 
collecting growth monitoring; the CHV feels more supported and the help of the other 
team members lighten the task. This has resulted in considerable improvement in growth 
monitoring. 

• Unscheduled reduction of interventions requires a big effort from all program staff. It is 
always difficult for communities to fully understand the reasons why the program ends its 
interventions. Also, it is more difficult to assure sustainability in these communities, 
since the transfer process is much shorter. 
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A. Introduction: Annual Food Assistance Program Results 

During fiscal year 2014, significant progress was made under the USAID-funded Sawki DFAP 
Program. Through two interconnected strategic objectives, Sawki is designed to respond to the 
food security needs of more than 92,000 beneficiaries based on criteria of social vulnerability, 
economic opportunities and agro-pastoral linkages. Over the course of FY2014, the second 
implementation year, the Sawki team was extended all program activities to 36 target 
communities, in addition to the 26 villages where activities began in year 1. 10 villages were 
added in the Region of Maradi all belonging to the communes of Dakoro and Sabon Machi. In 
the Zinder Region 26 villages were added from the communes of Dogo, Koleram, Mirriah and 
Zermou. With the inclusion of new communities Sawki conducted a rapid rural appraisal in these 
communities and identified the beneficiaries for all program components. PM2A beneficiaries 
(Pregnant and lactating women and children under 2) were first identified. This was followed by 
the formation of PLW care units and the selection of leader mothers and health promoters. 
Secondly, Sawki formed all community structures involved in the implementation of the 
program, as explained below. Sawki implemented all program activities in the 62 villages in year 
2 targeting 92,092 beneficiaries. The 62 villages, divided between three communes in Maradi (21 
communities) and five in Zinder (41 communities), were selected for their chronic food 
insecurity, high rates of chronic malnutrition, human and economic potential, and contiguity and 
strong community cohesion. These areas are also easily accessible in all seasons. 

This Aimual Results Report focuses on key accomplishments and results of the Sawki program, 
outlining first special topics related to the overall consortium and unanticipated events; second, 
results by Strategic Objective; third, accomplishments on the monitoring and evaluation plan; 
and finally, results on operational issues including commodities management and monetization. 
The Annual Results Report concludes with lessons learned from the reporting year. 

Results and Accomplishments during Year 2 / FY2014: Special topics 

Termination of Africare participation to the consortium - Mercy Corps terminated the sub- 
agreement with Africare effective September 29, 2014 after all possible attempts were made to 
ensure that Africare would comply with its sub agreement obligations. Africare was unable to 
submit mandatory reports for several quarters, which had a direct impact on program 
implementation that delayed activities in Zinder Region. Mercy Corps is ensuring a smooth 
transition to take over all activities that were under Africare’s responsibility. Mercy Corps 
continues to work with HKI and ensure all Sawki’s objectives are met. Mercy Corps has since 
hired all of Africare’s field agents who accepted to continue with Sawki. 

RISING ‘research initiative on adolescent girls ’ safe spaces - Sawki established safe spaces for 
adolescent girls to interact and leant safe practices regarding reproductive health and nutrition. 
Safe spaces provide a natural environment in which to teach about reproductive health and 
rights, and studies have shown clear improvements in knowledge of health issues and expanded 
life goals for participants^. The Population Council is funding a research agenda that will help 
determine the impact of safe spaces on adolescent girls’ behavior change that will positively 
influence overall improved health, nutrition and food security outcomes. Mercy Corps in 


^ Research Initiative for Success in Girl Programming 

^ Creating Safe Spaces for Adolescent Girls, Population Council, 2011 
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particular would like to influence donors and development partners to enstire their strategy 
moving forward includes working on prevention rather than solely focusing on already pregnant 
women. The study will last 24 months with a 9 months of field work starting in FYl 5 and an 
evaluation at the end of the study. Six villages have been selected as control groups and for 
which the activities in safe spaces will be delayed by 9 months. 

Digital Green/SPRING community-video outreach approach - REGIS-ER, Save The Children 
and Mercy Corps have agreed to test an approach for behavior change, involving video diffusion 
at the community level and monitoring of community feedback. The objective of this 
collaboration is to test the feasibility of leveraging the Digital Green community video approach, 
originally designed for the promotion of improved agricultural practices, for the promotion of 
key evidence-based nutrition and hygiene-related behaviors, focused on the first 1000 days 
“window of opportunity.” These contextually relevant videos will be screened in groups of 
women in the communities using facilitated dissemination techniques. With the proposed pilot 
project in the Maradi region of Niger, SPRING and Digital Green plan to evaluate whether or not 
the facilitated community video approach that was successfully tested in India can also work in 
the resilience context of Niger. REGIS is leading the collaboration and will be representing 
Mercy Corps and Save The Children. The field work is starting in October. 

DIMAGI - In Year 1, a partnership was established with Dimagi^ to test the CommCare mobile 
application in certain Sawki villages, to disseminate health information to target audiences and to 
facilitate health promoters’ data collection on health and nutrition status of children under the 
age of five through Leader Mothers, starting in Year 2. Data collection has begun in all villages 
using conventional methods. Training was conducted in the period February 24 to March 6 2014 
in Maradi by two DIMAGI staff, and two nutrition officers in charge of managing the project in 
Maradi and Zinder attended all the training. The Sawki team had difficulty using the platform, 
and observed that the tool had limited effectiveness in the context of care groups (the device is 
more suitable for one on one dialogue). As a result, Sawki decided to utilize the classic method 
for information sharing, using flipcharts and other printed materials more suitable to the 
situation. 

Coordination with other DFAPs/programs - During the reporting period, Sawki also participated 
in regular meetings with other Niger DFAPs, where common issues and areas of collaboration 
were addressed, such as designing a scope of work for a joint gender assessment and conducting 
a joint PERSUAP for program activities. 


^ Dimagi is a social enterprise that makes open source software to improve healthcare in developing countries and 
for the underserved. httT)://www.dimagi.com/ 
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Results and Accomplishments of Year 2 /FY20I4, by objective 

Once communities were identified, Sawki proceeded with beneficiary selection in the 10 new 
villages in Maradi (commune of Dakaro and Sabon Machi) and 26 in Zinder (commune of Dogo, 
Koleram, Zermou and Mirriah). In order of priority, Sawki identified food recipients, including: 
pregnant and lactating women (PLW) and children under 2 years of age, adolescent girls, leader 
mothers and community health promoters. 560 participants in fanner field schools (FFS), 137 
women garden coordinators were also identified and placed in activity groups in each target 
community. Through a thorough door to door household survey conducted in March-April for 
Year 1 villages and August for Year 2 villages, Sawki identified a total of 92,092 individuals 
(49% women) in 13,973 households. 

SOI: Reduce chronic malnutrition among pregnant and lactating women and children 
under five, with an emphasis on children under two 

IR 1. 1: Appropriate nutrition practices during a child’s first 1,000 days adopted by pregnant 
women, mothers and caretakers 

Creation of Community Structures-'Dmng the reporting period, Sawki supported the formation 
of community structures in 36 communities, in addition to the 26 communities where the 
activities were launched in year 1. 37 health promoters and 461 leader mothers were identified in 
the 36 villages in Maradi and Zinder. 9 Water committees in 9 villages were created following 
the well rehabilitation in those communities. Sawki created also 26 hygiene committees in the 26 
villages of the first batch which started the CLTS in year 2. Two other village members (1 male 
and 1 female) called “Natural Leaders” were identified by the community in each of the 26 
villages. The main role of the “Natural Leaders” is to sensitize the population on CLTS and 
hygiene during public gatherings in order to promote buy-in of the approach. Husbands’ schools 
have been created in 59 villages that count 1062 members. The program created 2 husbands’ 
schools per village to segregate the young men from the elders. Adolescent girls’ safe spaces 
have been created in 30 new villages. However, there are 6 villages for which safe spaces setup 
have been delayed to respond to control group for a research initiative on adolescent girls in safe 
spaces funded by Population Council, as stated earlier in the report. 

Disseminating ENA Practices -During the reporting period, using the Ministry of Public 
Health’s ENA training modules, Sawki trained senior technical staff from the regional health 
department (the Direction Regionale de la Sante Publique (DRSP) and District-level health 
officials from Maradi and Zinder. Following that training of trainers, Sawki and District-level 
health officials trained this year 36 health center and health post agents, in two sessions, 26 in 
Maradi and 10 in Zinder. 12 Sawki nutrition field agents were also trained during the same 
sessions. In addition to communication techniques around ENA, these trainings addressed 
communication around nutrition and malnutrition, and introduced the concept of care units and 
care groups'^ to be used by the Sawki program in the new 36 villages. 5 Sawki nutrition field 
agents and 5 health centers agents were trained also in supervision techniques. 

After the training of trainers the second and ultimate goal is to build capacity of the community 
members. This year, Sawki and district-level health agents trained 68 community health 

■' A care unit is a grouping of 10 to 13 PLW. Each care unit designates one leader mother. A care group is a grouping 
of 10 to 15 leader mothers. One or several care groups are supervised by one community health promoter. 
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promoters and 517 out of 761 leader mothers (259 in Zinder and 258 in Maradi) in ENA and 
Family Planning during a two-day program. 410 members of husbands’ schools and 122 mentors 
of adolescent girls’ safe spaces were also trained in both ENA and Family Planning. The Sawki 
gender advisor had previously trained 90 mentors and 222 members of husband schools on 
gender integration in all community activities and decision making process and on gender 
advocacy. She also trained 90 safe space mentors in communication techniques in FY14. In total 
1,117 community workers composed of community health promoters, leader mothers, safe space 
mentors, and members of husbands’ schools were also trained in the same family planning 
modules. 

Expanding acceptance and adoption of healthy timing and spacing of pregnancies - This year, 
Sawki trained 36 health agents (10 in Zinder and 26 in Maradi) and 12 Sawki field agents in 
Maradi and Zinder in family planning. These trainees helped trained the health promoters, leader 
mothers in care groups and safe space mentors in all Sawki communities. Sensitization sessions 
were in turn conducted by leader mothers in weekly meetings in their care units and mentors in 
their safe spaces. 

Behavior Change and Community Awareness activities - In addition to ENA training, leader 
mothers and health promoters have participated in monthly sessions on social behavior change 
and commimity awareness building. In collaboration with the Ministry of Public Health, Sawki 
developed appropriate sensitization materials that comprise 22 factsheets on ENA and 1 image 
box on FP. The materials have been translated in Hausa and are currently being duplicated for 
distribution to the health promoters and leader mothers for their use with PLW. To support and 
monitor leader mothers and health promoters in their activities, Sawki has developed a protocol 
with the health district officials for quarterly follow up visits. Sensitization sessions for behavior 
change on the 7 ENA and family planning have been conducted by leader mothers and 
community health promoters in all villages. 

The themes on FP covered the advantages derived from planning birth, the various birth control 
methods, myths and solutions about reproductive health, early marriage, delaying of first 
pregnancy and spacing of birth. 8073 sessions have been conducted including 4187 in Zinder and 
3886 in Maradi. All these sessions took place in PLW care units and leader mothers’ care groups. 
128,250 participants attended the sessions (83,605 in Zinder and 44,645 in Maradi). Among 
these, 118,879 were women and 9,427 were men. In addition to these sessions, Sawki and the 
mobile phone company Orange organized sensitization caravans on exclusive breastfeeding, 
hand washing, attendance of health centers by PLW and family planning. During that period an 
estimated 6,269 persons attended the event. The 27 sensitization caravans covered the 21 villages 
in Maradi Region and were fully fimded by Orange. In addition to the caravan campaigns 116 
radio broadcast sessions delivered the same messages on ENA and family plaiming were 
delivered in Zinder through ORTN and ANFANI radio companies. The same activity is being 
arranged for Maradi. Sawki participated in the preparation of a TV promotional film initiated by 
the ministry of public health, UNICEF, the Direction de la Nutrition and 5 radio broadcasting 
companies in two villages in Sawki intervention zone. The messages covered topics like 
maternal exclusive breastfeeding, complementary feeding for children under 2, nutrition for 
pregnant and lactating women, hand washing and the role of husbands schools in the fight 
against malnutrition. 
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Home visits - To reinforce the impact of the above mass awareness campaigns Sawki organized 
home visits conducted by community health workers (leader mothers and community health 
promoters) and Sawki nutrition field agents in all 62 villages. 4290 households were visited in all 
62 villages. A total of 15,890 persons were met including 14,453 women and 1,437 men. Themes 
developed during the home visits are the standard ENA, family planning, essential hygiene 
actions (EHA), children and PLW complementary feeding, importance of attending health 
centers. 

Cooking demonstrations - In year 2, Sawki field stalf continued to work with Leader Mothers to 
plan and carry out cooking demonstrations focused on the use of CSB+ and locally available 
nutritious foods. When care units met to collect their rations, participating women first were 
invited to attend the cooking demonstrations. A cooking demonstration was organized for each 
care unit in every community. During the reporting period Sawki organized 3,947 cooking 
demonstrations to train villagers on how to use CSB+ for different recipes during food 
distribution to PLW and children under 2 in all villages. 70,049 women and 4,563 men attended 
these demonstrations. Cooking demonstrations were also performed during care unit sessions to 
show to PLW how to use locally available food (millet, cowpea, orange flesh sweet potato and 
groundnut) to prepare healthy and nutritious recipes. 

Increasing access to potable water and improving drinking water quality - Access to potable 
water is a major challenge in the program intervention zone. Most of drinking water comes from 
wells that do not guarantee the minimum environment safety for the population, creating health 
hazards for the population and mainly for the children. In year 2, Sawki rehabilitated 9 wells for 
population drinking water in 5 villages in Maradi and 3 villages in Zinder to cover the water 
consumption need of 12,561 persons. The rehabilitation of the wells applied all the mitigation 
measures described in the EMMP. The program helped also in the creation of a water 
management committee in each village. Each committee is comprised of 5 persons (2 women 
and three men) who are responsible of the management, maintenance and any problem related to 
the wells functioning. Sawki partnered with Anima Sutura (a local NGO) for the provisioning of 
Aquatab to purity household drinking water. In 6 villages the wells are also used for irrigation 
purposes for women vegetable gardening to boost the consumption of nutritious food mainly for 
PLW and children under 5. 

Implementing community-led total sanitation (CITS) - Sawki contracted Demi-E, a local NGO, 
to conduct its Community-Led Total Sanitation component (CLTS). Open-air defecation and its 
related consequences on community health is common in the Sawki area of intervention. In 
April/May 2014, Demi-E started the corranunity sensitization through practical mapping of the 
path from the defecation to the human daily consumption leading to diseases. The community 
sensitization was followed by the training of 30 masons in latrine construction in Zinder, and 22 
are currently being trained in Maradi for the first 1 1 villages of that region. Sawki is providing 
one-time support to masons for the construction of latrine caps to be purchased by community 
members. Sawki field team and WASH officer are monitoring the creation and maintenance of 
latrines in all communities. 

Food distribution - Sawki continued food distribution to PLW and children under 2 in year 2. 
Each beneficiary received a two-month ration at each distribution. All 62 villages have been 
receiving their two-month rations. In total 5,914 PLW and 8,473 children under 2 have received 
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rations to date. 763 Leader mothers and 66 health promoters received receive their food rations 
in Y2 of the program. 

IR 1.2: Appropriate nutrition practices and healthy timing of first pregnancy adopted by 
adolescent girls and their partners 

Sawki has setup the community structures essential to conveying social behavioral change for 
targeted populations in its intervention area. Early marriage and no birth control count among the 
major factors in explaining young women’s health vulnerability and infant mortality but also 
long term population growth which hampers the economic recovery and growth of the coimtry. 
Through adolescent girls’ safe spaces, husbands’ schools, care units and care groups, Sawki 
communicates the modus operandi for a long term change. 

Sensitization Campaign - Discussions on family planning and reproductive health started in eare 
units of pregnant and lactating women through their weekly meetings and in care groups for 
leader mothers. The same discussions occurred in adolescent safe spaces as well. The themes 
discussed during these meetings ranged from contraceptive methods, advantages of family 
planning, early marriage and early pregnancy consequences and birth spacing. 


“Safe Spaces” Discussions for Girls - In year 2, Sawki created additional safe spaces in 30 new 
villages in Maradi and Zinder, and the total number of active safe spaces is now 56. Only 6 
villages do not yet have functioning groups, to provide a control group to the RISING research 
initiative described above. 168 mentors in 56 villages conducted 177 information exchange 
sessions on ENA, family planning and reproductive health attended by 6,922 adolescent girls. 
Sawki has also involved adolescent girls in livelihood activities (poultry, livestock value chain 
activities) and is also working with REGIS-ER on a Joint literacy and numeracy training for girls 
in safe spaces. 

Family Planning and On-Demand Contraception for Young Couples - Sawki is setting up 
Contraceptive input Community-based Distributors (CBD) sites in villages which do not have a 
health center (CSI). Each CBD is comprised of 1 woman and 1 man. 10 villages (5 in Maradi and 
5 in Zinder) are already equipped with the CBD and contraceptive inputs provided by Anima 
Sutura (a local NGO). Meetings with UNFPA and Anima Sutura have been organized by Sawki 
in Maradi and Zinder to discuss the conceptive supply issue. The Health Districts have been 
involved in the choice of a supply strategy. One main recommendation was only villages which 
do not have a CSI would benefit from a CBD. Activities in these CBD will start in FY15 after all 
CBD members have been trained. 

IR 1.3: Counseling and care appropriately provided by health centers and other community 
actors 

Health facility staff delivery high quality service and messages for ENA, family planning and 
Integrated Management of Childhood Illnesses (IMCI) - A sustainable behavior change at the 
community level will require the involvement of health agents at both the commune and region 
levels. The coordination between Sawki and the public health system at the commune and 
district levels included joint supervision and monthly outreach visits by Sawki agents and 
ministry of health regional agents. Sawki did not offer IMCI training for health agents. They 
have been trained many times by various NGO in development programs. 
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Increasing outreach services in nutrition and fcmily planning - 50 outreach visits have been 
organized during the reporting period (22 in Maradi and 28 in Zinder). This involved 18 CSI (1 1 
in Maradi and 7 in Zinder). Each CSI in Maradi did 2 visits and each CSI in Zinder did 4 visits. 3 
CSI in Zinder were not involved in the outreach visits because there do not have far away 
villages to visit. During the outreach visits the public health agents worked on extended 
immunization program, family planning, pre and post natal medical consultations, screening of 
malnutrition and lEC sessions. Joint supervision missions were organized in the Department of 
Mirriah between Sawki and the health district agents to monitor the activity implementation. The 
joint visits planned for Maradi were not done because of conflicting schedules. 

Establishing an active screening and referral system for malnutrition at the community level ~ 
Monthly malnutrition screening using MUAC are done in all Sawki communities. During the 
reporting period, 24,300 children under 5 have been screened (5401 in Maradi and 18,899 in 
Zinder). The screening started late in Maradi which explains the lower number of screened 
children in that region. Among them, 3052 have been referred to recuperation centers (517 in 
Maradi and 2535 in Zinder). Among the total number of children referred, 953 were severe acute 
malnutrition and 2369 for moderate acute malnutrition. Sawki is putting in place a monitoring 
system for post referral activities for reporting purposes. 

Supporting the National and Regional Governmental Health Services' Organization and 
Communication Efforts - During the reporting period, Sawki supported the Regional 
Governmental Health Services through trainings in ENA, family planning and communication 
techniques. The Program supported also the CSI in their outreach effort by organizing the 
monthly outreach visits of the CSI agents by providing fuel for their motorbikes and per diem to 
touch villages out of their operational area. 22 health agents were involved in the visits. Sawki 
organized 4 outreach visits per months in 2 districts in Maradi and 1 district in Zinder. The 
screening for malnutrition at the village level is another form of support to the CSI because the 
CSI screens only children brought to the health center. 


S02: Local availability and households’ access to nutritious food increased 

In FY14 Sawki completed the majority of its planned activities related to the second strategic 
objective. A joint Mission wide PERSUAP was completed by the three DFAPs to cover pesticide 
use issues in the implementation zones of the programs. Sawki also amended its EMMP to be 
approved for local procurement of fertilizer. A complete ESR has been submitted with the FY15 
PREP. 

IR 2.1: Household consumption of diversified nutritious food increased from agricultural and 
pastoral production 

Enhanced Household Food Production - In terms of household food diversification, Sawki 
conducted several activities during the reporting period. Women vegetable gardening activities 
took place in several communities in Sawki intervention area. The sites were selected based on 
water source availability, women’s access to land, and the interest and commitment of women in 
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the community. On the basis of these criteria, Sawki conducted a joint mission with agents of the 
ministries of agriculture and rural development to select 31 communities (5 in Maradi and 26 in 
Zinder) for this vegetable gardening activity. 2,476 women were involved in vegetable gardening 
in the 31 sites. 137 garden coordinators were selected among them (112 in Zinder and 25 in 
Maradi). The garden coordinators were trained as trainers and are responsible for training the 
other women and monitor the gardening activities in their respective communities. Sawki 
provided vegetable seeds and vouchers worth 10,000 CFA (about $20) for hand tools to the 137 
garden coordinators to assist them in vegetable nurseries. Sawki provided cuttings of orange 
flesh sweet potatoes, seeds of lettuce, cabbage, tomato, carrot, Irish potato and onion. The 
gardening tools included rakes, shovels, watering can and hoes. Sawki provided to the other 
women engaged in vegetable gardening with vouchers worth 1,000 CFA each ($2) for the 
procurement of vegetable seedlings from the garden coordinators’ nurseries. Women producers 
benefited also from training and supervision from the ministry of agriculture local agents and 
Sawki field agents. Sawki provided to all women of reproductive age seedlings of Moringa 
(6,262 in total) to be planted in their personal plots to enhance the nutrition value of the 
household diet. 

A post-harvest assessment of vegetable gardening activity by INRAN revealed that almost all the 
vegetables grown by the women were consumed by the family with the exception of a total of 
100 kg of potatoes that were sold to pay debts. All the women who participated in the activity 
were very satisfied of the outcome from this activity despite a few constraints they listed, such as 
the lack of sufficient water for irrigation, access to enough land to all women, pest problems, 
livestock destroying plants and low soil fertility. 

To respond to these constraints, during the reporting year Sawki rehabilitated 6 garden wells, 
created 7 new garden wells, developed several plots for vegetable gardening in selected villages 
for a total of 5 ha (500 gardening plots), provided hand tools to women gardeners, fenced six 
parcel plots against animals, and trained women in vegetable gardening and pest management. 
All environmental mitigation measures were followed during the rehabilitation and construction 
of wells. 

There is still a lot to be done and Sawki and its partners are working on more sustainable ways 
for gardening participants to acquire all necessary inputs and equipment through village savings 
and loan system and for more community participation. For each garden wells Sawki helped the 
community set up a wells management committee. 519 Women engaged in vegetable garden for 
several groups and were trained in community life. Among them 137 garden coordinators were 
selected to lead the operations. After the training and with the assistance of ACPOR^ the 
different women groups created formal cooperatives with legal registration. This constitutes a 
good start toward a more formal structure that can benefit microfinance institutions like ASUSU. 


Micronutrient-Rich Product Processing and Conservation - During the reporting year, INRAN 
trained 8 agents from the regional office of the ministry of agriculture and 12 Sawki field agents 
on storage and conservation techniques of agricultural products. One conservation technique that 
has proven to be effective is the triple bagging of the product. The technology was invented by 


’Actions et Cooperatives pour la Promotion des Organismes Ruraux 
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INRAN and the triple bags are currently being sold by selected retailers under INRAN 
monitoring. The major products that are candidate for this type of conservation are cash crops 
such as cowpeas, voandzou (Bambara peas), oseille (hibiscus), groundnut, etc. All 22 trained 
agents disseminated the information in the different communities. 

With regards to vegetables produced in women’s gardens, the low production associated with the 
small land holding per woman beneficiary did not yield a surplus to be conserved for future 
consumption or stored for future sale. In Zinder only 14,655 kg of cabbage, 5,208 kg of lettuce, 
841 kg of carrot, 4,434 kg of onion, 3,001 kg of tomato and 4,945 kg Irish potato were harvested 
in the 24 sites. These low numbers come primarily from low plot size, but also pest attacks, the 
new experience in gardening, low land access in certain communities and not enough water for 
irrigation in other communities. Almost all the production was consumed. In year three, we are 
encouraging increased plot size so that women are able to gain income as well as household 
nutrition from this activity. 

With the scale up planned for year 3, additional training in vegetable produce conservation and 
storage is plaimed in areas where this was not done in year 2. The value chain study currently 
ongoing is looking at the conservation and storage aspects of major cash crops and vegetable 
products to be considered for conservation and storage. 

IR 2.2: Land and livestock productivity increased at household and community levels 

During the reporting period Sawki conducted a series of activities to help increase agricultural 
and pastoral productions in Maradi and Zinder Regions. This assistance was done through 
capacity building of farmers and agro-pastoral farmers during fanner field school sessions, 
awareness campaigns, farmers organization structuring. The activities below have been 
conducted during year 2 implementation. 

Efficiently Managing Soil & Water Resources - Sawki and INRAN continue their collaboration 
for both crop and animal production enhancement. During the period 2012-2013 Sawki and 
INRAN conducted 25 fanner field schools (FFS) for which 275 farmers participated in Zinder 
including 132 women and 325 farmers in Maradi including 179 women. The overall results of 
the FFS showed interesting varieties for cowpea and millet. The cowpea variety IT90K372-1-2 
exhibited higher performance in all sites with an average yield of 643 kg/ha. The millet variety 
HKP showed higher performance with a yield varying between 600 kg and 1600 kg/ha. When 
these varieties are combined with adequate soil fertility management yield is doubled in millet- 
cowpea crop association. 

The use of mineral fertilizers and green manure in micro-doses has shown two immediate 
benefits 1) a significant increase in both millet and cowpea; and 2) a lesser environmental impact 
with the use of micro-doses. The increase in yield should translate into higher income that will 
encourage farmers to invest in both improved seeds and fertilizers. Sawki is working with 
community members farmers associations engaged in crop and livestock production on ways to 
sustain long term improvement of production and market insertion. 
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Participants to FFS have been evaluated by INRAN to measure their knowledge acquisition for 
technology duplication. INRAN found that around 90% of the participants understood the 
training and are capable to duplicate the technologies in their own parcels plots. 

In order to assist farmers use on their own parcels the improved technologies they learned during 
FFS, Sawki provided subsidized inputs to 231 FFS performant participants (85 in Zinder and 146 
in Maradi). The 231 farmers in turn supervised 869 other farmers (593 in Maradi and 276 in 
Zinder) to assist them apply the same improved technologies in their parcel plots. All farmers 
scaling up the new technologies received improved varieties (3 kg of millet and 2 kg of cowpea 
to sow 0.5 ha each). Farmers in Maradi engaged in scaling up the new technologies received in 
addition mineral fertilizers (25 kg of NKP and 25 kg of urea) for micro doses application. All 
mitigation measures for the use of mineral fertilizers combined with organic manure) listed in the 
EMMP were applied. 

Regarding the current 2014-2015 cropping season, Sawki put in place 48 FFS in 43 villages (27 
in Zinder and 21 in Maradi). In Zinder 7 FFS provide demonstration and teaching on best 
practices for producing cowpea and 20 are focused on millet. In Maradi 6 FFS are in cowpea and 
15 on millet. 1 138 farmers are participating in the 48 FFS. This includes 494 in Maradi (243 men 
and 251 women) and 644 in Zinder (287 men and 257 women). There are 25 villages engaged in 
FFS in Zinder and 18 in Maradi. Sawki assisted the FFS in bio-pesticides (neem extract) and 
biological control agents against millet stem borers. 28 villages received each 1 liter of neem 
extract and 36 villages received each 15 bags of predators against the stem borers. The cowpea 
seed multipliers received each 5 liters of neem extract. Sawki field agents and the ministry of 
agriculture regional office agents received training from INRAN on FFS management, integrated 
pest management (IPM) and agricultural product conservation techniques. 

Enhancing Animal Fertility and Milk Production - Sawki’s objective to improve animal 
productivity through enhanced animal health and animal feeding, started with training of trainers 
and training of community beneficiaries. The training for trainers included 12 Sawki field agents 
and 9 ministry of livestock agents based in the regions. Training topics covered poultry 
production at the village level, herd management, fodder production, harvest and conservation of 
fodder and the making of multi-nutrition bricks for animal feed. The trainees in turn trained 
livestock value chain coordinators (LVCC) selected in the communities. 152 LVCC were trained 
in village level poultry production, 222 trained in herd management, fodder harvest and post- 
harvest activities. 144 LVCCs were trained in fodder production. During the reporting period 
Sawki selected 22 para-veterinarian agents who were trained in para-veterinarian modules, 
poultry production and herd management. All 22 were equipped with startup kits. The para-vet 
sensitized community members in animal health issues including animal immunizations. 

Sawki piloted fodder production at the community level. 18 pilot sites (3 in Maradi and 15 in 
Zinder) were selected to try three fodder species - burgu millet (Echinochloa Stagnina), cowpea 
fodder (Vigna Unguiculata) and alfalfa (Luzerne or Medicago Sativa). Each site was managed by 
a volunteer producer who supervised several potential fodder producers. A total of 222 potential 
adopters were supervised by the 18 first volunteers. The 222 volunteers included 42 women. The 
pilot fodder production showed very promising results at harvest for all three species with 16.93 
MT/ of dry matter for burgu, 4.5 MT/ha of dry matter for cowpea fodder and 3.04 MT/ha of dry 
matter for Luzerne from just one cut. 
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A standard production comprises 3 cuttings. Planting on 163 ha would yield 2382 MT which can 
feed 1401 LTU ^ during 9 months, equaling 1751 cows or 9341 small ruminants. Due to the very 
interesting results observed by volunteers and pilot fanners, 917 producers asked to be 
considered for scale up. Among them 592 want to grow rainfed cowpea fodder on 174.5 ha and 
325 farmers chose to grow burgu on 7.89 ha on irrigated parcels. To assist the farmers Sawki 
provided 1807 kg of seeds of cowpea fodder (1067 kg in Maradi and 740 kg in Zinder). Fodder 
growers in Maradi received also mineral fertilizers. Sawki provided also cuttings of burgu to the 
325 farmers who volunteers to grow burgu on irrigated plots. 

In order to improve the genetic breed of livestock, Sawki provided reddish goats, laying hens and 
their male genitors in Maradi and Zinder. Sawki provided 884 reddish female goats to 442 
vulnerable households in the 21 communities in Maradi and 4 male genitors per village for 
breeding. In Zinder 1586 reddish female goats and 158 male genitors were distributed. Each 
family received 2 female goats. The male goats are managed by the community for reproductive 
purposes. Sawki also distributed 62 rams for genetic breed improvement of local sheep. Sawki 
provided also 84 laying hens and 21 roosters for the 21 villages in Maradi communities. Zinder 
will be receiving 164 laying hens and 41 roosters. All male animals and the hens are managed by 
selected livestock value chain coordinators in villages. The para-vet agents treated and 
dewormed 5,981 animals and poultries for 2838 persons. 

Contributing to Improved Input Supply Chains - In order to make improved varieties available in 
Sawki intervention area, the program put in place a community-based seed system for the 
production of improved varieties. Sawki and partners identified, trained and assisted 21 
community seed multipliers (15 for millet 6 in cowpea). Each seed multiplier received a starter 
subsidy including improved variety and fertilizers. After being trained by the Regional Seed 
Center each of 15 millet variety multipliers received each 50 kg of improved millet and 250 kg 
of urea and 250 kg of NPK. The cowpea seed multipliers received 100 kg of improved cotvpea 
variety and 50 kg of NPK, Sawki and ministry of agriculture agents provided supervision and 
monitoring of the activity. 

IR 2.3: Household incomes increased 

Community productive assets development - Sawki has identified two key value chains that show 
competitive advantages and a strong contribution to nutrition and food security: cowpeas and 
small ruminants. These value chains were identified based on analysis of interviews with 
producer communities, government technical services and other food security programs in the 
intervention area. In year 2 Sawki contracted with CESAO ^ (a private consulting company) to 
conduct a value chain study for cowpea and small ruminants. CESAO already conducted four 
workshops (2 in Maradi and 2 in Zinder). In each region CESAO conducted one diagnostic 
workshop per product. The main activities were to identify the stakeholders involved in each 
value chain and to analyze the weaknesses and strengths of each link of the value chain. 


® Tropical Livestock Unit provides a convenient method for quantifying a wide range of different livestock types 
and sizes in a standardized manner. 
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Women’s involvement in the value chain was also assessed. In addition to Sawki staff, the 
following stakeholders attended the value chain workshops of their interest: ministries of 
agriculture and livestock agents - farmers’ representatives - chambers of agriculture 
representatives - representatives of cowpea sellers groups - representatives of small ruminants 
sector — representatives of cowpea seed multipliers — local political authorities. Persons and 
institutions that attended the workshops came from both the department and regional levels. The 
final report is due in November. 

Increasing Producers ’ Commercial Capacity - Sawki began assessing training needs in financial 
management and business development and mapping small businesses’ linkages with financial 
institutions and farmers’ access to financial services. Trainings and other elements of this activity 
started during the reporting period with the women engaged in vegetable gardening. 537 women 
were trained (425 in Maradi and 112 in Zinder) in savings and loans. The objective of this 
training was to build their capacity to better manage the revenues gained from the gardening 
activities and also to link them the formal microfinance sector. Developing their business skill 
and linking them to the microfinance institutions will lead them to more sustainable funding 
sources for their future investment. The other communities members involved in the program 
implementation (livestock value chain coordinators and adopters, members of farmers field 
schools, seed multipliers) will all be trained. 

Cross-Cutting Theme: Household and community resilience to shocks improved through 
community development and good governance 

Reinforcing Community-Based Early Warning Systems (EWS) - Sawki started by an inventory of 
villages which have an early warning structure (SCAP/RU) set up in its intervention area. The 
inventory showed that the departments of Mirriah and Guidan Roumdji do not have functional 
SCAP/RU in any of the villages where Sawki is implementing its program. However, there are 
other villages with functioning SCAP/RU. Instead of creating SCAP/RU from scratch the 
Program chose to use the village development committees to host the early warning system. This 
new approach differs from the cluster approach in which in a group of villages one will be 
hosting the SCAP/RU and would represent the other villages included in the cluster. 

By creating an early warning system in the Program intervention area alone using the classic 
approach, Sawki would cover less than 10% of the geographic coverage of a viable early 
warning as defined by the GON. As a result Sawki is concentrating in developing a light village- 
based alert system hosted by the VDC coupled with a community-based response system in 
which all village members are contributors and beneficiaries. This approach started late and the 
alert component is being explained to villagers to have their endorsement. The second part will 
be piloted in the coming 2 month in a sample of villages in Maradi and Zinder before a scale up 
to the entire program area. 

Building the capacity of local government and community structures to mitigate the impacts of 
drought - Sawki conducted an important activity of pastoral land recuperation during the 
reporting period. Arable land is a major constraint to increasing agricultural production. 
Agricultural land is becoming smaller as children grow and get married claiming a portion of 
land for their own household. 
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Sawki and agricultural staff in the Regions conducted site identification missions in both Maradi 
and Zinder to select appropriate sites for land rehabilitation. 7 pastoral lands (3 in Maradi and 4 
in Zinder) were selected for rehabilitation. The program organized meetings with the 
surrounding villages who benefit from the rehabilitated parcels to discuss the procedures of the 
rehabilitation. Among the measures one can cite the community participation in the field 
activities by providing labor force from each household of the villages. 2,478 community 
members representing all households participated in the rehabilitation and building of half- 
moons. This included 1387 in Zinder and 1091 in Maradi. 794 women participated in the 
activities. To supervise the work Sawki hired 71 specialized laborers in charge of the 
supervision, parcel delimitation. Sawki provided also the hand tools for the construction of the 
half-moons. 151,980 half-moons have been constructed in 485.56 hectares (203.4 in Maradi and 
282.16 in Zinder). 

The half-moons were sown with seeds of Cenchrus Biflorus (Cram-cram). This plant is believed 
to have potential to improve nutrition and prevent land degradation. Community members who 
participated in the food for asset (FFA) received food rations for the construction of 2 half- 
moons. Each ration was composed of 1,67 kg of bulgur, 0.416 kg of lentils and 0.18 kg of 
vegetable oil. 

Cross-Cutting Theme: Gender 

Gender analysis and Gender Action Plan - Sawki and the two other DFAPs submitted the first 
draft of the gender analysis to FFP in August 29 for review as requested by the AOR during her 
last visit in Niger. Comments were channeled to the consultant for a final draft before the 
translation into English. Following the gender analysis each DFAP organized a two-day 
workshop with the consultant to derive a gender action plan for the program that covers the life 
of the program. Sawki gender action plan is available in French version. Once the document is 
finalized it will be translated into English for submission to FFP. 

Adolescent Girls’ Safe Spaces - During this year Sawki created safe spaces in the new 36 
villages that joined the program to complete the intervention to 62 villages in Maradi and Zinder. 
Sawki organized meetings with local authorities (religious leaders, village chiefs, women’s 
group representatives and the elderly) to discuss the objectives of the Program about the safe 
spaces and request their support. 

Then Sawki selected volunteer adolescent girls who want to participate in safe spaces activities 
and selected also the mentors to run the safe spaces. 60 safe spaces have been created, 1550 girls 
enrolled and 95 mentors selected in 30 villages. Six villages where the activity was delayed (for 
the purpose of the RISING research as stated above) will have their safe spaces in September 
2015. Mentors have been trained in facilitation techniques and group management. At this time 
Sawki has 112 safe spaces that comprise 3,050 adolescent girls and 168 mentors in total. Themes 
developed in the safe spaces embrace ENA, delaying marriage and the importance of education 
for girls. They are also trained in agriculture and livestock management and budget management. 
Certain safe spaces have already created their saving and loan associations. Sawki will monitor 
the activity and provide support to all safe space groups with continued training, including 
literacy training, in the coming year. 
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Husband’s schools - The concept of husband schools was introduced in Niger by UNFPA with 
the objective to obtain men’s support on gender equity and women access to resources and the 
decision making process. Sawki also want to use this special group to advocate for social 
behavior change on topics related to early marriage, young girls’ education, birth spacing, and 
family planning. During the reporting period Sawki created 124 husbands’ schools (HS) that 
count 1 1 16 members including 558 young husbands and 558 elders. In past year 216 members 
attended 6 workshops on gender and advocacy organized by the program. 3 health centers and 3 
ministry of agriculture agents and all Sawki field agents attended the workshops. 

After the workshops members of the HS assured to advocate on three major areas: a) sensitize 
other men in their respective villages to help women to reduce their household workload; b) help 
women practice income generating activities; and c) sensitize the population on the importance 
of having young women go to school. 

Women workload reduction - Nigerien women are overworked with household activities, and 
this situation prevents them from getting fully engaged in income generating activities (IGAs). 
Sawki understood that the best way to help women be financially independent is to provide them 
with time and business opportunities. During the reporting period, the program provided several 
types of equipment to help reduce women household workload. The program installed 5 grain 
millers to replace grain pounding, 2 millet threshers to free considerable time, 2 grain dehuskers, 
2 oil presses for groundnut oil extraction activity, 2 grounders for groundnut and 100 rickshaws 
for water transportation. All these equipment are managed and maintained by a management 
committee within the garden coordinators cooperative of respective villages. 

Results and Accomplishments during Year 2 /FY2014; Monitoring & Evaluation Plan 
The M&E team accomplished all planned activities this year. 

Annual Survey - Sawki conducted its annual survey to collect data from a sample of households 
to determine levels of a group of annual indicators. 602 households were surveyed and 832 
persons responded to the questionnaires including 416 women and 416 men. 

The survey methodology included questionnaires directed to households and to the community. 
Each household surveyed was assigned a unique identifying number and responded to questions 
applicable to their situation (male and female household members). At the community level, 
focus groups were conducted. During the reporting year, a review of the indicators (IPTT) was 
completed by the interim M&E manager with the M&E team, and this review led to the 
reassessment of FY13 annual survey data to address concerns raised about the reference level of 
annual indicators. The indicators reference levels were recalculated and future targets redefined. 
To illustrate this issue the indicator “Percent of community members who can state a least one 
benefit of delaying first pregnancy until after 18 years old. ” was estimated first to reach 99% of 
respondents. A recalculation of the indicator gave 22.9% which makes more sense. Another 
example is the indicator “Percentage of households using at least one saving technology labor or 
energy promoted by the project” which was 92% but ended up being 68.8%. A lesson learned 
here is the method of calculation needs to be well thought to make sure we provide the right 
information and also are on the right track when proposing future target to achieve. 
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Development of data collection forms - Sawki M&E team organized in January 2014 training for 
the development of data collection forms for monitoring of program activities. With the 
participation of health and agriculture technical teams, six data collection tools for the systematic 
monitoring of program implementation activities were produced. These forms are currently used 
to track the program’s progress in implementing activities at the community level. These 
activities include: food distribution, cooking demonstration activities, awareness-raising events, 
training activities; establishing community based organizations etc. These tools generate 
monthly progress data of the program. 

Classification of households by vulnerability status - Sawki M&E team classified 14,942 
households in the 62 target villages according to their vulnerability status, based on the 
Household Economic Assessment (HEA) approach. The overall results show that the majority of 
households are very poor (51%) or poor (30%), with a total of 81% of households revealing 
below average income. Households classified as well-off or average income were 19% in total, 
specifically with 4% of households classified as well-off and 15% as average. Female-headed 
households are nearly three times more likely to be “very poor” than those headed by men. All 
well off households and almost all average income households are headed by men. Of those 
households headed by women, 75% are classified as very poor and 25% as poor. This 
classification helped prioritize the targeting of female-headed households for activities such as 
Food for Asset (FFA), vegetable market gardening, and investment in technologies that decrease 
women’s workload as well as reddish goats’ recipient selection. 

Post distribution monitoring - In order to evaluate and further improve food distribution 
activities, the M&E team carried out a post distribution monitoring in February and March 2014. 
The M&E team developed the scope of work, designed the data collection tools and supervised 
the data collection process. A team of four surveyors per region were trained and assisted over 
five days to collect data related to the efficiency, effectiveness and community experience of the 
food distributions. 156 individual beneficiaries have been interviewed and 8 focus group 
discussions conducted. Many operational recommendations derived from data analysis which led 
the program take many decisions. Among the PDM recommendations we can list the following 
items: a) food distribution should always be attended by one nutrition agent in addition to 
commodity management team; b) village authorities should always remind food beneficiaries to 
be and stay transparent and not try to fraud; c) the complaint committees should always be 
trained on how to play their role; and d) updating the list of beneficiaries is crucial. 

Capacity building - Three internal training were conducted to strengthen the capacity of the 
program staff in the following areas: 

Introduction to Access : 6 weekly training sessions were conducted by the M&E team for the 
benefit of program staff from April to May 2014. This training is to meet the need expressed by 
Sawki staff to learn the basics of Microsoft Access to facilitate their work. 10 staff including 2 
women ranging from managers to field staff attended these sessions which will continue in 
FY15. 

Training on CSPro for data entry : This training took place in April and involved M&E staff only. 
It was a practical training for 3 staff that had to create step by step a data entry template using the 
post distribution questionnaire conducted by Sawki. This allowed the team to learn how to install 
the software and how to develop a user-fnendly data entry template. 
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Training of field agents on the use of GPS hardware : The Sawki ITC Database OiBcer led two 
training sessions for program’s agriculture field agents on the use of a GPS. One session was 
held in Karazome in Maradi Region and the other session in Droum in Zinder Region. A total of 
eleven agents (7 in Zinder and 4 in Maradi) benefited from this training. Their new knowledge 
will allow them to participate in data collection for the geo-referencing of program activities. In 
addition to the training, the M&E team collected additional data to update the Program 
intervention maps. 

DFAP M&E task force meeting - Under the leadership of Sawki M&E Manager, the three 
DFAPs M&E teams (Sawki; LAHIA and PSAM-TAI) held four task force meetings. During 
these meetings, experiences have been shared on issues relating to indicators specially the four 
agricultural indicators. The task force helped the M&E team strengthen their understanding of 
these indicators. 

Date base development - The M&E team through a contract with “Global Services” a 
consultancy agency on September 9 has equipped the program with a database for the 
management of all program data. The database is currently being tested and data entry 
preparation is ongoing. The management of the database is under the responsibility of Sawki ICT 
officer and he is backed up by the M&E Manager. 

Results and Accomplishments during Year 2 / FY20I4; Commodities and Operations 

Commodities received and distributed - During the reporting period, Sawki received a total of 
975 MT. All commodities called forward by the Program arrive in Niger on “Through Bill of 
Lading” status leaving the burden of inland transportation on the vessel. The Program is in 
charge of the custom clearance in Niger. Sawki did not receive monetization commodities - this 
was replaced by CDF. Overall the Program distributed 713.2 MT for nutrition and agriculture 
program elements during the fiscal year. The pipeline at the end of September shows the 
following quantities: 


Commodity Type 

CSB+ 

Bulgur 

Lentils 

Vegetable 

Oil 

Green 

Peas 

Yellow 

Peas 

Somhum 



224,999 

98,300 

29,941 

50 

50 

600 

Quantity received during the year (kgs) 

736.576 

79,950 

158,450 





(Quantity distributed during the ye^ (kgs) 

401,562 

195,472 

101,454 

14,684 




Commodity loans out (kgs) 

260.650 







Commodity repayments (kgs) 

11.650 



5,489 




Losses reported during FY 15 

2.248 

219 

355 

5,483 




Other Dispatches 

155 







Book closing balances (kgs) 

311,057 

109,258 

154,941 

15,262 

50 

50 

600 

Physical closing balances (kgs) 
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311,012 

109351 

154,933 

15,283 

50 

50 

600 

Excess/Loss commodity reported fkgs) 

(45) 

93 

m 

20 

. 

. 

- 


The large quantity of CSB+ at the end of the fiscal year can be explained by a provision of 3 
distributions to bridge to year 3 until the first call forward arrived in Sawki’s warehouses. 

In order to absorb the large quantity of CSB+ the program did not include CSB+ in its first call 
forward. The green peas, yellow peas and sorghum came mistakenly with one of the shipments. 
FFP authorized the use of these extra commodities by the program. The health and nutrition has 
plan to use them in cooking demonstrations. 

Other Operational Issues - Sawki rented a guest house in Zinder to respond to the problem of 
lack of suitable hotel accommodation and high prices. With the guest house Sawki plan to save 
up to $50,000 in hotel fees while solving the acute problem of finding accommodation in Zinder. 


Budget analysis 


Items 

Monetization $ 

202(e) $ 

ITSHS 

CDFS 

Resources as per CA 

11,316,400 

3,886,600 

4,109,200 


Resources obligated 

1,324,555 

2,344,911 : 

640.985 

8,000,000 

Resources spent 

986,960 

1,857,019' 

333,222 ' 

1,054,004 

Bum rate (%) 

75% 

79%; 

52% 

13% 


Expenses showed an under expenditure mainly due to many factors including Africare’s delay in 
submitting financial reports that negatively impacted program implementation. Africare’s 
participation in the consortium has been terminated and Mercy Corps took the necessary 
measures to smoothly takeover activities that were previously executed by the partner. During 
FY14. FFP obligated 8 million in CDF to replace monetization proceeds for both FY14 and 
FYl 5. Sawki received an extra $299,869 for water infrastructure in the program intervention 
area. A request for a budget modification is being prepared and will be sent shortly to the AOR 
for review. 


B. Challenges and Lessons Learned 

Commodities Management 

Sawki has faced challenges with calling forward quantities of commodities that are aligned with 
the quantities needed for program activities, notably vegetable oil. Specifically, vegetable oil is 
only distributed in Food for Work activities, which only occur once per year at a time when 
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farmers are not occupied in their own fields. The activity requires much less than the minimum 
of 30 MX required to be called forward - for example, in FY14, only 15 MT were distributed. 
This means that the balance of oil needs to be stocked in Sawki warehouses until the following 
year, when the commodities near their best if used by dates. Sawki has tried to mitigate this by 
exchanging the oil with other DFAPs (Save the Children) or with WFP for another commodity, 
but this is not a long term solution. The program would benefit from the possibility to call 
forward smaller quantities of vegetable oil each year. 

Staff Turnover 

The program continues to face problems with staff turnover, which can lead to delays in some 
program activities. The GoN labor laws do not allow a quick hiring process, as all recruitments 
have to be announced in newspapers for 15 days before starting the interviews and other related 
processes. Sawki has worked with other DFAP partners on this issue, and all have agreed to not 
hire a staff from another program without first discussing with the leadership of that program, 
but it is difficult to prevent staff leaving for positions with other institutions. 

Setting appropriate targets for indicators 

In the first two years of the program, Sawki has learned more about local realities in Maradi and 
Zinder and this has led to challenging many assumptions made at the beginning of the program. 
Thus, the program is revising its targets for many indicators. For example, the hypothesis was 
that each farmer field school participant would train up to 7 other farmers. But the evaluation 
conducted by the research institute INRAN showed that each performant fanner trained only 4 
farmers instead of 7. There were also certain errors made in targeting, such as for the number of 
people trained in health and nutrition. The target was set too high because Sawki initially 
included the total number of people sensitized, instead of only those receiving more targeted 
training. Revised targets will be included in the PREP for year 3. 

Implementing Early Warning Systems 

The standard procedure for establishing an early warning system requires building a hierarchical 
structure, bottom-up, from the village to the national level. But this has shown its limits because 
many of these community structures are not working effectively and disappear when the 
development project backing it up closes. Sawki choose to build a village alert system coupled 
with a commimity-based response system at the village level. A clustering of neighboring 
villages can be done by another entity like REGIS-ER with which Sawki intends to discuss the 
issue. Now Sawki is currently putting in place a village early warning system and working on an 
emergency community-based response scheme which seems more sustainable than the typical 
scheme. All village development committees will include a village early warning system and 
community structures created or being built in Sawki intervention area will be involved in the 
community-based response system. For illustration, the farmer field school members, vegetable 
production coordinators and other village structures like the care units, care groups and safe 
spaces involved in livelihood activities vrill meet to discuss how individual farmers contribution 
to a village loan association or granary after harvest can be used as a guarantee in case of disaster 
with repayment system, etc. A warehouse receipt system at the village level can be envisioned as 
an additional mechanism to respond to sudden needs. This will necessitate a lot of work but this 
is doable and seems more sustainable than the classic SCAP/RU system. 
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C. List of Attachments 

1. Expenditure Report 

2. Success Stories 

3. Detailed Implementation Plan 

4. Indicator Performance Tracking Table 
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1. Introduction; Annual Food Aid Program Results 

With support from USAID’s OfSce of Food for Peace (FFP), Mercy Corps has been 
implementing Healthy Practices, Strong Communities (HPSC) in northern Uganda since July 
2008. A six-month, no cost extension granted by USAID enabled the program to continue 
through January 3 1 , 2014. UPSC was awarded as a response to the food insecurity and recovery 
needs resulting from many years of armed conflict in the Acholi sub-region and prevalent violent 
conflict and adverse weather conditions in the neighboring Karamoja sub-region. The overall 
goal of HPSC is peaceful, healthy and food-secure communities for conflict and drought affected 
people in northern Uganda. The program has three strategic objectives (SOs): Improved access to 
food (SOI); Improved health and nutrition for pregnant/lactating women and children under five 
years (S02); and Increased access to water and sanitation and improved hygiene practices (S03). 

This fiscal year and annual results report covers only the final four months of the program in 
which the focus has been on the closeout of the program, handover of activities, completion of 
the final evaluation and program activities focused on ensuring sustainability and cementing 
established relationships between service providers and beneficiaries across the various sectors. 

Progress on Results and Achievements in the FY 13 

IR 1,1 Smallholder Farmers & Vulnerable Women Have Increased Food Production (SOI) 
Guaranteed commodity market: HPSC continued working with Gulu Agricultural Development 
Company (OADCo), enabling the company to connect to 5,627 smallholder farmers (3,714 male 
and 1,913 female) across the program area for sesame production and purchase. The company 
has developed a structure for provision of extension services that includes field officers 
supervising lead farmers who in turn have a responsibility to work with a minimum of 30 
farmers. HPSC and GADCo recruited and trained 18 field officers. These field officers also work 
as buying agents for the company during buying season. The company has actively engaged in 
buying sesame since the last month of this reporting period. At the close of the program there 
were approximately five big agribusiness companies actively engaged in buying sesame from 
farmers creating a more competitive environment in the local market. The price was at a record 
high in the area with a kilo of sesame being sold at USD $1 .80. The price at the same time last 
year was USD $1 .20 per kg. The buying season continued up to late March 2014 which was 
beyond the end of the program. 

In addition to GADCo, HPSC also worked with East African Breweries Limited (EABL) on the 
production and sale of white sorghum. The harvest season was ongoing during the close out of 
the program for white sorghum and the four EABL agents who were working closely with the 
village level input agents/output aggregators that the program supported. The village agents had 
already started bulking their commodities for supply to the company. At the close of the program 
a total of 165.7 metric tons of white sorghum was bulked and ready for off take. The monetary 
value at farm gate for the above volume is USD $46,396. The buying season had just started and 
the village aggregators and EABL agents were expected to continue supplying to the brewery 
beyond the end of the program. 
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IR 1.2: Increased Access to Agricultural Inputs, Services and Markets (SO 1) and IR 1.3 
Environmentally sound improved agricultural practices adopted (SO 1) 

Agricultural inputs and extension services: HPSC continued working with Ugandan National 
Agro Input Deders Association (UNADA) to conclude the remaining four modules of training to 
the 14 active input agents (3 female). Trainings were on product knowledge, seed science and 
technology, credit management, and business management level III. Input supply companies 
linked to agents were also involved in facilitating trainings on product knowledge and seed 
science and technology. Upon completion of these trainings, agents are now fully certified by the 
government of Uganda to conduct input businesses. HPSC facilitated linkages between agents 
and input companies like FICA Seeds for supply of inputs and to jointly manage demonstrations 
on improved agronomic practices. A total of 28 demonstration sites (14 maize and 14 beans) 
were managed by the input agents and were attended by over 477 farmers (317 men and 160 
women) during farmer field days. It is expected that agents will continue working with the 
company beyond the life span of the program. 

Market linkages: in addition to the guaranteed market approaches that are meant to push services 
and technical information through structures of market actors like GADCo, HPSC also worked at 
establishing and building the capacity of aggregator agents in the program sub counties. The 
purpose is to link farmers to a range of market opportunities through the agents by reducing 
transaction costs for the various commodities HPSC is promoting, in addition to sesame and 
white sorghum. A total of 27 aggregator agents (25 male and 2 female) were identified, trained 
and linked with long distance traders and big buyers for the supply of program targeted 
commodities. In the reporting period, the program facilitated a day long business opportunity 
meeting that brought together these agents and buyers. So far the agents in the three districts 
where able to aggregate 1 12 metric tons of maize and 141 metric tons millet to supply big buyers 
and middle markets. 

Fuel ejfjflcient stoves: in order to increase access and usage of Fuel Effieient Stoves (FES) in the 
program areas, the program worked alongside a company called Impact Carbon to design an 
embedded credit facility for the wholesalers. Wholesalers stock at least 50 stoves and resell to 
both businesses and consumers. Under this credit facility, 7 wholesalers signed agreements with 
Impact Carbon. The agreement rotated on the term that the wholesaler pays 20% cash upfront on 
receipt of the stock then pays 40% 3 weeks from the day of supply and 40% 6 weeks from the 
day of supply. Through this initiative, 350 stoves were supplied to the 7 wholesalers in the 
quarter, reaching a total of over 936 stoves supplied from February 2013 up to the end of this 
quarter. Also to strengthen the capacity of the distributors. Impact Carbon carried out a stove 
distributor training, with Mercy Corps’ support. A total of 8 participants (2 female and 6 male) 
attended the training. The training covered record keeping and inventory management, benefits 
of fuel efficient stoves, best business models and strategies to sell products. At the end of the 
training each wholesaler was given receipt books and warranty cards. 

To reinforce the awareness creation, HPSC worked with Impact Carbon to develop and print 65 
promotional posters, 2,800 wholesaler business cards, 240 fliers and 7 outdoor advertising board 
banners. Also two radio talk shows were held by impact Carbon on Luo FM and Mighty Fire FM 
radio stations. A total of 400 radio spot adverts ran on 3 local radio stations (Mighty Fire, Luo 
FM and Mega FM). Marketing events were aggressively executed, an activity led by Impact 
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Carbon. The marketing events started with a tradeshow that took place in the first week of 
November; it was organized by Kitgum/Lamwo Business Community. It attracted different 
participants such as farmers (input and output agents), financial institutions, beverage companies, 
telephone communication companies, electronic dealers and other household item resellers. 
Impact Carbon with two wholesalers participated for one week in the tradeshow. The tradeshow 
helped to create awareness about Fuel Efficient Stoves and their benefits. A total of 23 stoves 
were sold by both wholesalers during the tradeshow. 

Solar lanterns: major activities of the reporting period focused on innovative strategies for 
enabling access to solar lanterns for the poor. Through Small Solutions Technology Company 
(SSTC) limited, 19 solar lanterns were passed to one of the farmer groups belonging to COW 
Foundation (a local CBO) comprised of 45 women’s groups. Under this arrangement the group 
members were to pay for the products on a weekly basis during their weekly meetings. The 
repayment period is 12 weeks and on each payment a member deposits UGX 7,500. After SSTC 
has collected all the money, they will evaluate the approach before they expand it to other 
groups. So far, only one member defaulted and collection was expected through group pressure. 

The program continued to work with SSTC to trigger the 3 SACCOs (Acholibur, Patongo and 
Allied SACCO) to stock more products, to innovatively sell their products by recruiting sales 
agents and using auction markets as selling points. Active retailers of solar lanterns were 
provided technical support to recruit sales agents and to deploy more competitive product 
marketing methodologies. To reinforce product awareness, together with SSTC 80 radio adverts 
and 70 DJ mentions were initiated on Luo FM and Mighty Fire FM (local FM radio stations). A 
total of 750 business cards and 150 fliers to the solar lantern retailers and 3 SACCOs were 
designed, printed and distributed. 

Tractor tillage; in order to improve on repairs, services and accessibility to high quality spare 
parts, the program engaged G&C garage to support and participate “tractor week” and to 
mobilize tractor owners for the planned events, and to align the mechanics who will be trained. 
The tractor week was completed, with 5 tractor owners sending their tractors for inspection and 
repair. The objectives of the tractor week were; mechanics mentored on tractor repair, 
communication between G&C garage and Engineering Solutions (EngSol) improved, G&C 
garage become familiar with the spare part numbers and ordering procedures and awareness 
creation on availability of a local tractor garage in Kitgum. Tractor week was arranged by G&C 
and EngSol, and led by EngSol. 

A survey was conducted on the suitable time for training the tractor operators. The training built 
on last year’s extremely successful operator training course intended to improve on the skills of 
the tractor operators in the region. EngSol is on track to roll out the training this year to tractor 
operators in the program areas and throughout the country. It will be synchronised with the 
desire of the tractor owners. Eight tractor owners were surveyed and February to March emerged 
as the best time for the training. This information was shared with EngSol who is now ready to 
start the training during 2014. HPSC also engaged EngSol to expedite the development of a 
standardised tractor operators’ training manual and certification plan and recruit a franchise 
development person, who is responsible for growing the franchises in Uganda. By the end of the 
reporting period, the P* draft of the standardised manual was in place. The company has planned 
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to finalize recruitment of the franchise development person in February 2014. 

The program worked closely with Mango Fund and Centenary Bank to enable 3 tractor loan 
applicants to access this facility. One applicant (Ladwong Framing Ltd) had met all necessary 
requirements for a bank loan, however his financials did not qualify him for a loan from the 
bank. The applicant also underwent an assessment by Mango Fund, a venture capital investor 
who targets clients that are considered too risky by banks but that have excellent business cases. 
Mango Fund extended a USD $62,735 loan facility (comprising of a tractor, planter and a 
harrow), with 50% down payment. Mercy Corps supported 25% of the initial payment, matching 
Ladwong Fanning Ltd’s contribution. The tractor was delivered and tillage had begun by the end 
of the program. 

Animal traction: promotional posters were distributed to vets, output/input agents and NAADS 
officials with an aim of increasing awareness on how animal traction can be a viable business. 
This will entice the owners of animal traction to till land for other farmers thereby increasing the 
availability and accessibility of animal traction tillage services among poor household in the 
program areas. 

Financial Services: the program continued facilitating access to financial services for producers 
and agribusinesses in the project areas. The focus during the reporting period has been on 
providing support (technical, financial and logistics) to lower tier member-based financial 
institutions i.e. Savings and Credit Cooperatives (SACCOs). The program provided support to 
Kitgum and Allied SACCOs to open branches in Omiya in Kitgum and Agago districts 
respectively. 

Kitgum SACCO: the new branch opened with support from the program in Omiya Anyima Sub 
County and has registered a significant number of new clients that would have been difficult to 
serve from Kitgum. So far a total of 323 individuals (191 men and 1 2 1 female) and 1 1 producer 
groups that are composed of 275 members (80 men and 58 women) were able to open accounts 
at the branch. As of December 31, 2013, the branch was able to disburse a total of USD $35,600 
in loans to 138 individuals (80 men and 58 women). Most loans are borrowed to support petty 
trade and commerce. With the new branch, existing members of Kitgum SACCO from Omiya 
Anyima and surrounding areas are able to save on average USD $1 5 on transport (to and from) 
the SACCO Main branch in Kitgum, saving over four hours of travel time (two and from), and 
are able to access real time financial services. 

Allied SACCO - Agago Branch: Allied SACCO continued expanding services to clients 
through the new branch opened with support from the program. The SACCO’s business model 
mainly targets village saving and loan associations (VSLAs). The SACCO employs a mobile 
approach in their business where loan officers travel to meeting points of VSLAs to extend 
services including account opening, saving, loan applications, financial literacy and other 
business related trainings. So far the branch has a total of 39 group accounts with total 
membership of 909 people (294 males and 615 females), and a total of 16 individual accounts 
(13 men and 3 women). Out of the 39 groups, 36 have savings volume of USD $23,720 and 
individual savings turnover of USD $2,140. Total loans disbursed to-date is USD $34,230 with 
average loan size of USD $80. Most of the loans disbursed are for small trade and commerce. 
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Due to increased client base the SACCO assigned one additional Account Customer Service 
Officer to the branch. 

Improve market infrastructure and feeder roads: over the previous years the program supported 
labor-based seasonal road opening through food-for-work. Completion of remaining road 
sections, establishment and training of road maintenance committees, and handover of completed 
roads to the community and local government were major accomplishments in the fiscal year. A 
total of 1 7 committees comprising 1 53 members (69 female and 84 male) were established and 
trained. Road maintenance tools were also distributed to the committees to assist in the 
maintenance activities. Upon completion of the three day trainings formal handover of the roads 
to the committees and local government was completed. 

IR 2.1: Improved quality of maternal/child health and nutrition care delivered by district 
services (SO 2) 

Equipment support to health facilities: all 1 2 health facilities that the program has been working 
with were provided with equipment that was being used by the program. These include 38 height 
boards, 26 weighing scales, and 18 lYCF books. The project also supported the ongoing 
immunization campaign in the country through these facilities with logistics and mass 
mobilization during community meetings to ensure all children were vaccinated against 
preventable diseases and also given Vitamin A supplementation, and as result the district 
achieved good immimization coverage. In the final quarter of the program implementation, a 
total of 3,164 children (1,649 males and 1,515 females) were immunized in the program area. 

IR2.2: Improved health seeking behavior (SO 2) 

With the supplementary feeding program coming to an end in the month of July 2013, activities 
under the MCHN continued to focus on strengthening the social behavior change (SBC) to 
address causes of malnutrition resulting from factors other than food shortage including health 
and hygiene practices, feeding habits, child care and cultural norms. The SBC approach engaged 
the relevant stakeholders including district leaders (political and technical), sub county leaders 
(political and technical), opinion leaders, religious leaders, cultural leaders and all members of 
the communities in the 18 parishes of program operation. SBC communication strategies were 
used to sustainably exit the program and inform the communities of better preventive measures 
and dissemination of messages through district leaders, leader mothers, health workers, local 
media and sub county leaders. In the reporting period a total of 4165 people (2547 female) were 
reached through dramas and music, exchange visits, meetings, community dialogues, and food 
preparation demonstration. 

IR 3.1: Increased Availability of Safe Water Sources & Sanitation Facilities (SO 3) 

In this fiscal year, HPSC focused on handover of completed facilities to local government and 
communities and sustainability measures. These include revitalizing the water user committees 
for facilities through refresher trainings and technical support; completion work on remaining 
boreholes; and establishment and training of water user committees for the new schemes. 

Extensive GIS mapping and inventory of all WASH facilities constructed through the HPSC 
program in Acholi and Karamoja regions has been completed and a full documentation was 
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shared with USAID in Kampala. The reports are part of ARR for FY14. Maps can be found on 
the link here; (http://www.geogecko.com/what-is-gis/client-mercv-corDS-uEanda/ '). This exercise 
helped the program have a good understanding of the functionality of facilities and the key 
constraints. It also helps inform future planning of similar facilities in the area. Using this data 
the program also developed a comprehensive plan to provide support to revitalizing the 
management committees through trainings, community meetings and re-election of missing 
members, and hands on technical backstopping by pump mechanics. Refresher trainings and 
community meetings were facilitated at 26 water facilities. Trainings mainly targeted the user 
committees at 17 sites and a total of 204 committee members (104 men and 97 women) received 
a 3-day refresher training. In the remaining 9 water points a day long user committee and users 
meeting were facilitated to improve the functionality. These meetings were attended by 504 
members (220 men and 287 women). 


2. Program Closeout and final evaluation 

A major focus in this reporting period has been on program close out and disposition of assets. 
The program close out plan and disposition plans were submitted to USAID and implemented 
with close consultation. The key elements in the plan include commodity resources utilization, 
asset inventory and disposition, program activities close out, financial resources, and staff 
retrenchment. 

HPSC full external evaluation and an additional independent evaluation of the program activities 
executed in the Karamoja region were undertaken in the fiscal year. An external independent 
consultant completed the full final evaluation in the Acholi sub region, which included the end 
line survey data analysis, field work and focus group discussions and qualitative data gathering. 
An additional independent evaluation was conducted in January of the HPSC activities 
conducted in Karamoja region. Both evaluation reports are included as annexes in this ARR. 

Annexes to this report include: 

1) Final evaluation report 

2) Additional final evaluation of activities completed in Karamoja 

3) HPSC close out plan 

4) Review report on HPSC WASH facilities 

5) A collection of program review documents 
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1. Program Overview 

The 1.2 million inhabitants of the Karamoja sub-region of northeastern Uganda face a slow 
crisis produced by the breakdown of their traditional agro-pastoralist livelihood strategy, 
repeated climatic shocks and ongoing insecurity from cattle raiding. The decay of social 
norms and institutions, such as elder authority and the meaningful, active role of young men 
and women in tribal culture, inevitably accompany the crisis, as does malnutrition for 
children, high rates of gender based violence, and gender inequality. It is difficult to overstate 
the challenges facing the Karamojong. Those challenges are, however, matched by 
opportunities for long-term development with the potential for significant impact on the food 
insecure. Since 2010, four successive large harvests have filled village granaries in many 
areas, and the security situation is improving thanks to successful military and NGO 
disarmament and peacebuilding efforts. Although pockets of food insecurity persist 
(particularly in Kaabong district), in recognition of the sub-region’s overall development, 
emergency humanitarian efforts are scaling down, leaving a gap for more development- 
focused interventions to fill. There is a peace dividend waiting to be realized in Karamoja. 

The GHG consortium pulls several complementary capacities into one coherent, unified 
approach, embodied in the facilitative approach that pushes local actors out front to 
sustainably provide the products (e.g., seeds and energy) and services (e.g., land opening, 
animal husbandry, transport, security, finance and healthcare) that make life productive and 
meaningful in the 2U* century. As the consortium lead, Mercy Corps takes overall 
responsibility for the development of GHG’s facilitative strategy as well as the quality of all 
programming implemented by the project. Mercy Corps also implements all economic 
programming and employs a fulltime Gender Advisor to ensure that an understanding of 
Karamoja’s complicated gender dynamics are incorporated into all activities. World Vision 
Inc. (WV), with its robust commodity management and public health qualifications, is 
leading supplementary feeding activities, community-level public health initiatives, and 
water, sanitation and hygiene programming. An extraordinarily knowledgeable local partner, 
Kaabong Peace and Development Agency (KAPDA), constitutes the spear tip for GHG’s 
conflict management and governance activities, working primarily through local formal and 
informal authority structures to bolster local systems for conflict reduction and government 
service improvement. Lastly, Tufts University’s Feinstein International Center (FIC) is 
charged with performing annual impact evaluations using its community-focused 
Participatory Impact Assessment methodology that will help the rest of the consortium 
partners understand the impact (or lack thereof) of their work. 

Executive Summary 

In FY14, the Growth Health and Governance (GHG) program continued progress towards the 
improved food security of Northern Karamoja with key achievements in economic, health 
and governance sectors and provision of services to over 70,000 individuals. Key 
achievements are broken down by strategic objective; 

Strategic Objective 1: Livelihoods strengthened — GHG focused on laying the foundations 
for effective pro-poor market development necessary to create exponential, private-sector led 
impacts in the upcoming three years. In order to build a thriving private sector in Northern 
Karamoja that can serve the needs of the poor, GHG spent FY 1 3 resolving foundational areas 
that inhibit positive growth, such as isolated market networks and financial inclusion, low 
business capacity and limited consumer based marketing. GHG was able to address these 
issues sustainably by creating catalytic partnerships in which private and government sector 
actors acted to support one another. 
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Key achievements include: 

• Improved Agricultural Inputs- GHG linked national seed companies to 1 2 
Karamojong agro-input dealers [seed retailers] resulting in the availability of 
improved seeds through the private sector for the first time in Karamoja. The business 
relationship led to retailers ordering UGX lOmil. of improved seeds. 1,400 small 
holders purchased improved seeds to increase production. 

• Improved Financial Access- In this reporting period seven SACCOs went from under- 
performing organizations to formally governed multi-service financial access 
platforms. GHG linked SACCOs with Uganda Cooperative Savings and Credit Union 
and Equity Bank for business management training and improved data management. 
GHG also linked SACCOs with MTN mobile operator, securing corporate mobile 
money agency status for 5 SACCOs across the three districts. As a result of this work, 
SACCO savings increased 108% and loans disbursed increased 155% from baseline 
engagement; 

• Animal Health Services: During this reporting period, GHG capitalized on 
strengthening the capacity of six agro-vets. So far, a total of 1,848 farmers and 84,674 
livestock have benefited from improved livestock health services via vet drugs 
delivery through Community Animal Health Workers (CAHWs). 

Strategic Objective 2: Nutritional Status among Children Under Five (CU5) 

Improved — In the past year, GHG continued protective rations for CU2, scaled up behavior 
change activities for positive nutrition change and strengthened the performance of the public 
health sector. Key achievements include: 

• Protective Rations- A total of 2,534. 1 4 1 Mt of supplementary food was dispatched and 
distributed to 71,159 (36,067 female) beneficiaries. 

• Behavior Change for Nutrition- 49 Mother Care Groups (MCGs) were formed, 
resulting in 89 total MCGs (40 formed in FY13). Through the MCG approach, GHG 
rolled out messages on essential nutrition actions to over 4,800 women; 

• Improved Health Facility Management- Through performance-based financing. 
District Health Teams improved their management of health facilities with 100% of 
facilities receiving a supervisory meeting and monthly HMIS reporting rising over 
90% in the areas of timeliness, accuracy and data utilization. 

• Improved Health Facility Management- All 64 Health Unit Management Committees 
were reestablished with gender sensitive board composition across the three districts 
with all 408 members (including 93 sub-county officials) trained in their roles and 
responsibilities in the management of health facilities. 

• Improved Water and Sanitation- 581 pit latrines constructed through the CLTS 
approach, 3 VIP school latrines constructed serving a total of 639 girls and 15 
boreholes constructed with cattle troughs, serving a population of 1 1,262. 

Strategic Objective 3: Reduced Conflict and Improved Governance — GHG improved 
regional security through the capacity building of local partners and both formal and informal 
peace institutions. Qualitative evidence indicates this approach has been successful as 
potential conflicts between the Dodoth and Turkana ethnic groups, as well as recovery of 
stolen cattle, have been achieved through dialogue. Key examples include: 

• Capacity building of Peace Structures- 34 peace structures (545 local peace actors) in 
Kaabong were trained on leadership and good governance, enabling them to cascade 
the training to lower level structures such as village-level local councils (LCls) and 
other community groups involved in conflict mitigation. 34 (all) peace structures in 
Kaabong were trained in crime prevention and local council system rehabilitation. 
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• Capacity Building of Youths- OHO has partnered with two youth groups and these 
groups trained 178 youths in skills to address conflict and governance and harmful 
cultural practices. 

Gender — GHG addressed gender equity across all sectors. Key achievements include: 

• GHG built the capacity of governance partners (KAPDA, JIECODI and KART) to 
address gender with all three groups creating a gender strategy. As a result, KAPDA 
was able to lobby the local government and traditional authorities to improve gender 
balance on peace structures. This resulted in a 143% increase in female representation 
on formal peace structures and a 163% increase on traditional structures. 

• Population level research was conducted to identify women’s consumer patterns and 
barriers to access. Subsequently, female-friendly marketing strategies were identified 
for improved seed sales resulting in a 14% increase in retailer profits in the initial 
pilot, with scale up anticipated in FY15. 

Challenges and Lessons Learned 

• Delay in Approval of Infrastructure and Equipment- Delays in the approval of 
infrastructure and equipment for health facilities and the two circuit roads has resulted 
in tension between GHG the local district government officials. The clear challenge 
ahead is to better manage expectations of key local government counterparts. 

• Free inputs by NGOs- The distribution of free inputs by other NGOs in the area 
continues to undermine the progress of activities, especially agricultural improvement 
efforts. Free inputs distort the cost-benefit analysis that leads to active consumer 
purchases. Furthermore, it increases food security risk as individuals wait for NGO 
handouts that may or may not arrive, e.g. seeds and animal vaccinations. 

• Moving from assessments to activities - The GHG team are now clearly focused on 
the need to move from assessments to activities and to move from pilot level 
interventions to scale up of action that will continue to focus on a market facilitation 
approach. 

SOI: Livelihoods Strengthened 

IR 1.1: Improved Productivity among Male and Female Agriculturalists, Agro- 
pastoralists and Pastoralists, 

Outcome 1.1.1: Access to Quality Inputs Improved 

Activities promoting access to high quality agricultural inputs moved forward in the year 
with GHG’s partnership with the Uganda National Agro-Dealers Association (UNADA), 
training 24 business people on business management. Trained business people include: seed 
retailers, officers from SACCOs and agents of retailers. Moreover, UNADA trained 1 8 
project-affiliated retailers on safe use and handling of agricultural chemicals, a certification 
required by the GoU for businesses selling agro-inputs. GHG held a two-day forum in Kotido 
in November with three national seed companies (FICA Seeds, Pearl Seeds and NASECO 
Seeds, all of which came to Kotido at their own expense). As a result of business linkage, for 
the first time in north Karamoja 12 agro-dealers (4 female, see indicator 15) mobilized UGX 
1 0 million and placed orders for a total of 4.5MT of seeds with the national seed companies 
for different varieties of improved seeds, which they sold to 1,400 smallholder farmers, 
covering 400 acres of land. Major types of improved seeds used by smallholder farmers in 
this cropping season include: Beans, Maize, Groundnuts, Semsem, Sunflower, White 
Sorghum, Brown Sorghum, Millet and Rice. As an incentive (and partly capacity building), 
GHG rewarded 4 best performing retailers with new shelves, storage pallets and paint worth 
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UQX 5.6 million. The other 6 agro-dealers did not stock inputs during the cropping season 
this year because of the wide availability of free agri-inputs distribution by aid agencies and 
government programs which resulted in reduced market demand. 

GHG staff supported retailers to recruit 59 agents and set up demonstration plots (sponsored 
by retailers). A total of 284 farmers attended farmers field day sessions on best agronomic 
practices/advice. Furthermore, the inputs team in close collaboration with the gender advisor, 
designed and ran targeted advertising campaigns and promotion of improved seed focused on 
female clientele, using sales strategies such as customer referrals, discounts, flexi-payments 
and giveaways which increased sales an average of 14% for participating retailers. The key 
purpose of the promotion was twofold: 1) marketing strategy by agro-input retailers to attract 
more farmers and popularize improved seed varieties and widely disseminate the technology, 
2) strengthen linkage between seed retailers and seed companies in promoting technologies. 
In support of this activity, GHG signed promotional contract with four seed retailers (2 in 
Abim, 1 in Kotido and 1 in Kaabong districts). 

Outcome 1.1.2 Access to quality services improved. 

Financial Services 

Taking a market facilitation approach, the financial access team pushed forward with 
capacity building for its seven SACCO partners. Though SACCOs have become a preferred 
choice for many Ugandans, in the GHG operational area, they have faced difficulties 
including liquidity/cash flow problems, loan backlog, delayed refund of members’ deposits, 
poor loan monitoring and repayment, poor member loyalty and competition from other 
players. In an effort to address these problems and build capacity of SACCOs, GHG signed a 
contract with the Uganda Cooperative Savings and Credit Union (UCSCU). Following the 
contract, UCSCU assigned one of their lead trainers, to provide training and six months of 
regular coaching to the seven GHG supported SACCOs. The UCSCU trainer provided 
training and mentoring on the following subject areas: Governance and Management, Gender 
Integration, VSLA methodology. Credit and Financial Management, Business Development 
and Planning skills, and Financial Literacy. The training and mentoring covered a period of 
six months, estimated at 15 days per month. During the reporting period SACCO savings 
increased from UGX 39,799,600 to UGX 82,839,600, representing a 108% increment. The 
overall total value of loans disbursed increased from UGX 54,577,300 to UGX 139,178,250, 
representing a 155% increment (a net increase of $33,840.38). 

After extensive training, the financial access team has now shifted its attention to SACCO 
follow-up, specifically new product development and marketing, recruitment of new 
members, development of performance benchmarks tailored to each SACCO, and secondary 
services such as mobile money. All seven SACCO partners were supported to complete 
registration as mobile money agents with MTN mobile operator. Moreover, GHG partnered 
with Equity Bank to support the SACCOs in managing information through a data 
management platform and through value adding initiatives such as SACCO automation, or 
wholesale banking payment solutions. The use of data management platforms will be piloted 
with 2 SACCOs, with a view to expand to the remaining ones. 

GHG has a strong commitment to reaching the poor and is working through a range of 
partners and most notably, the ever growing private sector, including several formal and 
informal financial service providers. In Karamoja, the poor are overwhelmingly women and 
this has contributed to nearly untenable levels of poverty in the sub-region, between 53% and 
63%, depending on the district and well above the national average at 37%. Mercy Corps’ 
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SACCO partners are interested in targeting women and youth and in developing products and 
services that address the needs and constraints of this segment. To facilitate this process, MC 
hired a consultant with an extensive background in rural financial services, to assess the 
barriers to women and young people’s access and utilization of financial services within 
northern Karamoja and to outline innovative financial offerings that encourage loan uptake, 
which can be adopted by financial intermediaries. A 2013 Mercy Corps’ gender audit of 
S ACCOs in the target area found that women clients were not only under represented but 
were at a significant disadvantage when trying to access financial products and services 
compared to their male peers. 

The consultant developed a business case and advocacy tool that GHG is using to convince 
SACCOs of the missed business opportunity associated with failing to target women and 
youth with clear detailed products and services for business growth. Furthermore, the GHG 
Financial Service Team carried out research on Village Saving and Loan Associations 
(VSLAs) to map out their location, examine their current challenges and identify potential 
ways of supporting them. Findings of the research revealed that most VSLAs have large 
volumes of capital from membership contributions, but the money is neither kept in a bank 
nor in safe box and has been exposed for potential risks. To help VSLAs improve their 
governance system and management of their capital, GHG has finalized preparation of MoU 
and set a performance based bench mark to sign with SACCOs whereby each SACCO wilt 
recruit 30 VSLA groups. Results of this will be reported in the next quarter. In a bid to 
improve the financial inclusion landscape in Karamoja, GHG signed a contract and partnered 
with a financial institution called Mango Fund. Mango fund is an impact investment funds 
which provide business loans and technical assistance to small and medium micro 
enterprises. During this reporting period Mango Fund visited 14 business people (agro-input 
dealers, private operated clinics, commodity traders) working with GHG project and 
subsequently carried out due diligence to examine the feasibility of their business before 
releasing loans. Following their due diligence process, the Mango Fund was unable to 
identify business that had viable economic business plans that would support a loan from the 
fund. As a result the Mango Fund will not continue to provide financing in the region under 
GHG. In summary the business sector in Karamoja and the target districts is still not 
sufficiently mature or robust to access this type of financing. The program will look to 
alternative options including micro finance in the coming months. 

The financial service team carried out three business confidence index surveys in this 
reporting period. The surveys offered insights into the operating environment of Micro, 
Small, and Medium Enterprises (MSMEs) in the districts of Abim, Kaabong, and Kotido. It 
basically looks at the business envirotunent, opinions on the local economy, attitudes about 
the district as a place to do business, as well as the challenges businesspeople are facing. 
Around 143 businesses in the most economically active towns and trading center across the 
three districts participated in the survey. The recently conducted Business Confidence Index 
recorded a positive outlook of 64.4%, with a reading for the past 4-months of 62.5, and a 
positive outlook for the next 4 months of 68.2% A reading above 50 is positive outlook and 
below 50 is negative. The Index consists of key informant ratings of their businesses' current 
situation (past 4 months) and their future expectations (next 4 months) in six key areas: 
Number of jobs, financial situation, Revenue, Cash flow. Capital spending and Ease of 
obtaining credit. 


Animal Health Services 
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During this reporting period, GHG capitalized on strengthening the capacity of six agro-vets 
(in Kaabong, Abim, and Kotido). So far, a total of 1 ,848 farmers and 84,674 livestock have 
benefited from improved livestock health services via vet drugs delivery through Community 
Animal Health Workers (CAHWs). Three agro-vets have recently opened up shops in 
Kaabong. This has brought the total number of GHG supported agro-vets to 6 in north 
Karamoja, increasing coverage and boosting competitiveness in vet service provision. 

To ensure supply of quality vet drugs to Karamojong pastoralists, GHG organized business 
linkage meetings between Norbrook (U) Ltd, the largest supplier of animal vaccines and 
medicines in Uganda, and two local vet drug shops. As a result, Norbrook made its first 
delivery of veterinary medicine to two drug distributors/retailers in northern Karamoja with a 
UGX 10 million credit extension and at factory price payable in one month. The relationship 
between drug shops and drug distributors continued to grow stronger in this reporting period 
as drug shops placed repeat orders with the drug distributors. Delivery of veterinary 
medicines at factory/wholesale prices benefited both local drug shops, as it helped to 
significantly cut transport costs, which otherwise would have been transferred on to final 
consumers, resulting in a 30% cut in retail prices in one of the shops, while the other 
dramatically expanded its outreach to animal owners in Abim. Moreover, the livestock team 
continued working with six agro-vets to improve their business capacity, helping them design 
and develop data capturing tools for the drug shops and their agents. 

Finally, an important challenge has been the widespread presence of counterfeit drugs and 
unlicensed drug dealers. With support from GHG and Kotido district stakeholders led by 
District Veterinary Officer, Police Conununity Liaison Officer, District Drug Inspector and 
LC officials, the National Drug Authority (NDA) attempted to address this phenomenon. One 
weekly market sensitization campaign was carried out in Kotido district, reaching 193 market 
actors. 


Tillage service 

Through a partnership with DFCU Bank and Engineering Solutions Ltd., GHG helped a 
Kotido-based businessman acquire a new Massey Ferguson tractor under a four-year capital 
asset lease, for which he is responsible. The 
businessman, Dennis Otim, continued to use the 
tractor to provide mechanized tillage and bulk 
transport services to local farmers. In this 
reporting period, he provided tillage services for 
35 farmers (10 women) and 10 farmer groups 
and tilled around 156 hectares of land in GHG 
operational areas. 



IR1.2: Market Access and Marketing 
Behaviors Improved 


Image I: Dennis Otim and His New Tractor in 
Kotido 


Outcome 1.2.1: Producer Linkages with Large National and Regional Commodity and 
Livestock/Product Buyers Improved 
Livestock Marketing 

Preparations for the construction of the $28,500 Komuria cattle market in Kaabong are being 
finalized. Currently, GHG and district engineers are completing the ground structural designs 
while district authorities are reviewing the MoU stipulating market ownership and revenue 
management plans. Construction is deemed to commence by end of October 2014 and is 
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expected to be completed a month later. Roughly 1000 animal owners will be able to 
regularly supply their livestock in the market, while the structure will improve hygiene and 
sanitation, and general security for market transactions, and incentivize external livestock 
traders. 

In an elfort to strengthen livestock marketing, an exposure visit with kraal leaders, livestock 
traders and local government officials was carried out in this reporting period. The visit 
provided an opportunity for 45 participants (5 women) to come together and discuss issues 
that hamper smooth operation of the livestock marketing sector. One of the key challenges 
identified is the lack of reliable and timely market information. To address this, four kraals 
(two in Kaabong and two in Kotido) and a number of traders have been identified to pilot 
livestock price information sharing using mobile technology. Livestock market price 
information sharing between Kraal leaders and traders has not kicked off, following the 
prevailing Foot and Mouth Disease (FMD) quarantine in Kotido and Kaabong which has 
suspended livestock trade in the last quarter of the reporting period. 

However, to improve information sharing among livestock traders and kraal leaders, 13 kraal 
leaders (7 in Kaabong district and 6 in Kotido) have been selected and trained in market 
information, sources, collection and dissemination to farmers in their respective kraals using 
mobile phones. To support this activity GHG provided phone credit to kraal leaders worth 
UGX 5,000 per kraal leader per month to enhance the information exchange between animal 
traders and kraal leaders (animal owners) using mobile phones. Following the exposure visit, 
GHG has maintained a strong linkage between traders and farmers, especially in Kaabong 
where livestock trade and market are still poor. During this reporting period, external 
livestock traders from Acholi region were linked to Kraal leaders in Kaabong and, as a result, 
total livestock traded in Komuria market increased from 157 to 238 heads of animals (137 
goats and 99 cattle). 

Commodity trade 

The vast majority of north Karamoja households rely on food markets to meet their annual 
consumption needs. The commodity team worked on improving the performance of food 
markets through efforts to create larger and more efficient food trade networks between small 
local food traders and large commodity firms in regions neighboring Karamoja. Two business 
to business linkages and network meetings organized by the GHG commodity team (attended 
by 121 business operators) resulted in one guaranteed market arrangement between a youth 
group and a grain export company. Additionally, six active local food commodity traders (out 
of 19) conducted inter-district trading, which served to stabilize food supply to areas with 
acute supply shortages, with the help of small aggregators in extremely remote areas. 

The team facilitated sharing of market information with four trader associations and one 
women’s group by capturing, processing and disseminating market prices of different food 
commodities. It resulted in increased commercial transactions, locally and externally with the 
neighboring Acholi region. A total of around 2MT of sesame, groundnut and sorghum was 
traded as a result of market information sharing. Though low literacy levels (1 1% in 
Karamoja) coupled with limited cell phone ownership in program areas, inhibits timely and 
rapid dissemination of highly dynamic market price information. 

The GHG team have had numerous discussions with Gulu Agricultural Development 
Company [GADCO] which buys, processes and exports organic Sesame and AgriNet Uganda 
(a local dealer specializing in beans, maize, soya, sorghum, green peas) to establish 
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partnerships and build out their buying agents to then purchase commodities and product 
from target farmers. AgriNet visited some of the community grain stores in these sub 
counties and discussed with local ofHcials about utilizing existing community grain stores 
when purchasing produce from local farmers immediately after harvest and to bulk locally. 
After the lean season, grains in the store will be released to stabilize the food market and 
bring down price of food and make it somewhat accessible/ affordable to poor households. 
Farmers will harvest their crops starting from November 2014. GHG has continued to engage 
with GADCO and AgriNet to finalize and agree on potential areas of collaboration. This 
agreement is expected to be finalized in the coming few weeks. 

In an effort to improve the efficiency of the food market, the program team undertook a food 
trade network survey to get an understanding of the flow of food trade in terms of volume, 
source, timing and level of coimection and interaction between traders. The findings of this 
survey have led to important learning for the program team about how and where to focus. 
Information obtained from the survey has helped create business relations between areas of 
higher volume and areas with acute seasonal shortages. 

Outcome 1.2.2: Labor, Energy and Cost-Saving Product Access Improved 
Newly established GHG urban development team has developed a concept note for 
improving energy efficient stoves facilities in Kotido district. The concept note resulted in a 
discussion with the relevant local businesses on how to work with Mercy Corps in expanding 
the technology. 

Key activity 

• Support Karamoja-based retailers. International Lifeline Fund, Impact Carbon and Energy 
Uganda Foundation to develop alternative distribution strategies tailored to the cookstove 
business opportunity in Karamoja, including identifying and developing local improved 
cookstove wholesalers 

• Identify established shared distribution channels for improved cookstoves 

• Support the stove manufacturer/supplier to embed business and product skills training for 
cook stove local resellers within the distribution channels to reduce onboarding costs 

IR 1.3; Business Environment Improved. 

Outcome 1.3.1: Advocacy Capacity of Business Community Improved 
GHG has identified potential business people across the districts of Abim, Kotido and 
Kaabong. These business people are engaged in Small, Medium & Micro enterprise 
(SMMEs) activities such as retailers, shops selling consumables like sugar, salt etc. 
restaurants and hotels, among others. 

The GHG program intends to support the stabilization of the business investment 
environment, through the creation of the Karamoja Chamber of Commerce (CoC). Due to the 
vastness of the operational area, however, having one representative body for all businesses 
in the three districts have proven difficult to achieve for a number of reasons, primarily the 
businesses in the region are of low capacity and a majority of the target beneficiaries for this 
initiative have limited business acumen and management skills to effectively and efficiently 
run a CoC. It is on this basis that GHG program is instead working with already existing 
Traders Associations that are to be upgraded to Business Forums, from which an executive 
board shall be elected to manage the Chamber of Commerce. Thus, following has been 
agreed to undertake the first business forum in Kotido by the end of October. Similar 
business forums in Abim and Kaabong will be carried out in subsequent months. 
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Outcome 1.3.2: Karamojong-Language Business Radio Programming Developed 
GHG is currently exploring potential radio stations in Karamoja to work on this area, which 
will feed into an expected improved performance of indicator 19. At the moment there are 
two radio stations in Kiarmoja and GHG plans to use both stations to air business related 
programming such as available services (vet, tillage , financial ), new products (improved 
seed etc.) and other pertinent information related to food security and agriculture. 

Outcome 1.3.3: Early Warning Response and Emergency Management Capacity improved. 
In recognition of Karamoja’ s vulnerability to climatic uncertainties, Mercy Corps in 
conjunction with various actors such as ACTED, World Vision and the Red Cross, has 
continued to strengthen district-level Disaster Management Committees (DMCs). The DMCs 
have managed to develop district level contingency plans for Abim, Kotido and Kaabong 
districts, as per indicator 20. Respective district councils will review/approve the contingency 
plans at which point the document will be ready for implementation. To further develop 
capacity of DMCs, GHG is partnering with the ministries of Disaster Preparedness, Water, 
and Agriculture, to deliver training on national disaster management policy guidelines. The 
local government’s delayed budget approval for contingencies has affected the timeliness and 
performance of indicator 21. In terms of disaster response, GHG also reacted to the Foot and 
Mouth Disease outbreak in Abim and Kotido districts respectively. In May, Kotido reported 
FMD outbreak and GHG supported the transport of vaccines from the Uganda Virus Institute 
in Entebbe to Kotido and also provided power for the cold chains to ensure the safety and 
proper storage of FMD vaccines throughout the vaccination period (nearly two months). In 
June, an FMD outbreak was reported in Abim and GHG supported the 10-day vaccination 
exercise with a vehicle to move vaccines and vaccinators across the district. As a result of 
GHG support, in this reporting period 61,284 livestock were vaccinated against FMD in 
Abim and Kotido districts. In Abim, 3,780 animals were vaccinated (Nyakwae sub county - 
1,356 and Lotuke - 2,424); In Kotido, 57,504 animals were vaccinated (Rengen - 4,693, 
Kotido Town Council - 2,552, Nakapelimoru - 18,918, Panyangara - 18,954 and Kotido sub 
county - 12,387). The number of farmers who benefited from the vaccinations is around 
1,086. 

S02: Nutrition among Children under Five Improved 

IR 2.1: Access to Quality Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition Services Improved 
Outcome 2.1.1: Capacity of Health Centers and Managers Improved 
To improve the performance of public healthcare facilities, Mercy Corps signed three MoU’s 
with the Abim, Kaabong, and Kotido Districts Health Offices (DHO). The MoU’s set clear 
performance benchmarks on the Health Management Information System (HMIS) indicators. 
These include: timely report submission, accuracy and completeness of report submitted, 
utilization of the data by the health facility for planning, quarterly technical supportive 
supervision & review meetings conducted by the district health team. The GHG team 
followed up with the relevant DHO on their performance on benchmarks that each district 
had to meet in order to trigger the release of inft astructure and equipment investment pledged 
by GHG. All three districts met established targets which has resulted in improvement on the 
indicators with data utilization moving from 40% to 86%, timely reporting from 76% to 98%, 
completeness & accuracy of HMIS 105 & HMIS 108 report improved to 100% & 98% for 
accuracy, while the quarterly supportive supervision and review meetings improved to 100% 
with each facility receiving at least one supervision visit and holding quarterly review 
meeting every quarter. 
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Now that the districts of Abim, Kotido and Kaabong met the established targets, GHG has 
initiated the first phase of the procurement of medical equipment worth 38 million UGX 
(US$15,000). The medical equipment handed over to the Abim and Kaabong DHO. This 
medical equipment distributed to 24 Health Facilities (Abim 18 HFs and Kaabong 6 HFs). 
Kotido will distribute purchased equipment to around 12 health facilities by the end of this 
month. This equipment is selected by the DHO, with prioritization given to equipment gaps 
that would support MCHN services at Health centres. Distribution of this equipment to 
health facilities will contribute to improved service delivery at public health Center tis and 
Ills in which 90 % of communities are using. 


Table I: Maternal and child health equipment donated to the districts of Kaabong, Abim & 
Kotido districts 



EOUIPMENTTYPE 

UNIT 

KAABONG 

KOTIDO 

ABIM 

1 

BP machine Android (Adult cuff) 

Psc 

4 

6 

7 

2 

Stethoscope general praotise(Adult) 

Psc 


6 

4 

3 

Stethoscope general practise (Paediatric) 

Psc 



13 

4 

Weighing scale (neonate) 

Psc 



18 

5 

Weighing scale infant hanging type max 25kg 

Psc 


6 


6 

Instrument set(Delivery) 

Set 

5 

10 

4 

7 

Sterilizer drum, stainless steel 240 mm x 290 
mm 

Psc 

3 

8 

2 

8 

Resuscitator Baby, Ambu 

Psc 

2 



9 

Maternity beds(with back rest and castors 1950 

X 900x700) 

Psc 

3 



10 

Delivery bed L 185 x W 90 x H 95 CM 

Psc 

3 

3 


11 

Fetoscope 

Psc 

2 



12 

Apron plastic reusable 

Psc 

16 



13 

Trolley multipurpose 

Psc 


3 



Following the five day training provided by the MoH on the revised HUMC guidelines to 14 
ToTs in the previous quarter, the TOTs cascaded the HUMC training to newly elected 
HUMC members and the sub county officials. A total of the 408 HUMC members were 
trained, of which 99 (37 females) are health workers. Furthermore, 93 sub county officials 
(all male), drawn from 25 sub coimties across the three districts also received training in the 
guidelines. The reconstitution of HUMCs in all Health Facilities and the subsequent training 
of the committees will: 1) ensure transparency in financial management and general 
administration and management of the health unit resources and; 2) improve quality health 
service delivery in the health unit. 

Building on last year’s success in the placement of health students, GHG in collaboration 
with the DHO, continued to strengthen its partnerships with Mbarara and Makerere 
University. A total of 40 health students were placed in different health facilities across 
Kotido, Kaabong and Abim. Students serve for the months of June and July. The placement 
of interns contributed to improving the delivery of health services in the area through: 1) the 
transfer of knowledge and skills to local staff and interns; 2) assistance in bridging temporary 
staffing gaps; 3) encouraging students to consider relocating to Karamoja to work after 
graduation and; 4) establishing a long-term partnership between Ugandan medical schools 
and district health authorities in Karamoja. 


Table 2: Medical Students Placed At Hospital and Health Center IV in 3 Districts of North 
Karamoja 
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Health Student category 

University 

Duration of placement 

Kaabong 

Kotido 

Abim 

1 

Second year CODERS 

Makerere 

4 Weeks 

4 

7 

0 

2 

First year COBERS 

Makerere 

6W^ks 

s 

6 

0 

3 

Final year pre intern 

Makerere & 
Mbarara 

8 Weeks 

5 

5 

5 


Total Students 

17 

18 

5 


In the private health sector, GHG continued supporting two private health climes. In doing 
so, they were linked with a financial institution (Mango Fund) to enable access to loans. After 
due diligence processes. Mango Fund found both shops were eligible for loans and hence 
approved the disbursement of $12,000 in asset loans. Flowever, both clinics declined 
borrowing the amount. One declined because they were awarded similar equipment as a 
donation from a charity organization. The other declined because they found the interest rates 
to be excessive. 

Outcome 2.1.2: Community-Based Health Supervision Strengthened 
Coordinate the training and facilitation of VHTs to provide MCHN services 
VHT Capacity building — one of the key achievements that GHG committed to is to build 
the capacity of the VHTs in areas of maternal and child health and nutrition. Capacity 
building efforts started in the previous financial year by collaborating with the district health 
teams (DHT) in conducting a VHT functionality assessment. The assessment report identified 
lack of transport for the VHTs and skill gaps in maternal child health and nutrition issues as 
some of the major challenges. Based on the above findings, and to train VHTs in infant and 
young child feeding (lYCF), and integrated management of acute malnutrition (IMAM), 

GHG and the MoH conducted refresher training to 18 (7 female) DHTs and ten project staff 
(3 female). Following this training, project staff and DHTs conducted training on lYCF to a 
total of 644 VHTs (353 female). This capacity building effort started with the ToT training on 
lYCF and IMAM and the eventual roll out to the VHTs resulted in a total of 1,316 people 
(716 females). This contributed to GHG’s over-achievement of Indicator 29 for FY14. The 
achievement in this indicator is far beyond the annual target because the program had limited 
the definition of this training to only VHTs trained, avoiding multiple counting. But making 
reference to the standard Feed The Future (FTF) indicator definition, we considered training 
attendance as a basis and also included other community level training beneficiaries like 
mother care groups leader mothers. Based on this experience, in FYl 5, the program will set a 
target for this indicator with due consideration to the standard indicator definitions. 

VHT Review meeting- Lastly, as part of VHTs functionality strengthening process, GHG 
supported VHT monthly mentoring and review meetings in eleven sub counties across the 
project areas. A total of 557 VHTs (256 female) participated in review and mentoring 
meeting through the FY, a substantial over-achievement of Indicator 30. To address the 
challenge of transport, GHG identified 336 VHTs that would benefit from bicycles to 
facilitate their community level engagement. During the first quarter of FY14, these 336 
VHTs across the three districts benefited from fully serviced bicycles to facilitate their work 
at community level. Particular attention was given to those that are providing support to 
implementation of GHG maternal Child health and nutrition. 

Immunization Outreach — GHG conducts monthly food distributions in 36 food distribution 
points across 1 1 sub-counties in the three districts of operation. The beneficiaries of the 
supplementary food are children under two, lactating and pregnant women. GHG has 
exploited the opportunity of the beneficiaries coming to collect their monthly ration to 
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provide health services using the outreach model. Using this kind of arrangement, a number 
of children who could have missed immunization fiom the health facilities normally benefit 
from the outreach services. A number of such outreaches were conducted and number of 
beneficiaries of the services is summarized in table 4 below. 


Table 3: summary of beneficiaries of immunization outreach at food distribution points during the 
year 

Antigen 

Male 

Female 

Total 

BCG + Polio 0 

148 

160 

308 

Polio 1 -1- DPT 1 

163 

181 

344 

Polio 2 + DPT 2 

28 

37 

65 

Polio 3 + DPT 3 

27 

28 

55 

PCV 1 

23 

38 

61 

PCV2 

17 

27 

44 

PCV 3 

11 

20 

31 

Measles 

104 

120 

224 

Vitamin A 

86 

114 

200 

Deworming 

34 

35 

69 

Tetanus 

0 

75 

75 


IR 2.2: Household Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition Practices Improved 
Outcome 2.2.1; Community-Based Health Outreach Strengthened 
Promote maternal infant and child feeding and caring practices through VHTs, Care 
Groups and Lead Mothers 

Mother Care Groups (MCGs) - GHG adopted the MCG model for the dissemination of 
healthy behavior change messages. MCGs are community-based groups of 10 to 15 women/ 
mothers who act as informal health educators, each responsible for regularly visiting 10 to 15 
neighbors. After conducting orientation trainings for VHTs to act as MCG promoters, the 
program worked with VHTs to form new MCGs to provide a structure for the roll out of 
health and nutrition behavior change messages and practices. By close of this FY, 49 new 
MCGs were formed contributing to Indicator 38. As of the end of the FY there are a total of 
89 care groups being supported by GHG with a total membership of 9,500 women. 

Development of Mother Care Group Modules. To inform behavior change messages, 

GHG advocated conducting a Barrier Analysis last FY. Findings from the barrier analysis 
were used to create locally appropriate modules focusing on essential nutrition actions during 
the first 1,000 day period. Modules are designed for the low-literacy context of Karamoja, 
with pictures of Karamojong individuals to illustrate key messages. 

Roll out of MCG Lessons on Essential Nutrition & Care actions during pregnancy, 
delivery and early infancy (Module Two) started with a VHT training, where 178 VHTs 
(73 female) were trained to cascade the module to lead mothers. Upon receiving the training, 
the mother leaders were able to disseminate the lessons to their neighbor women. By close of 
the FY, module two lessons had been rolled out at different phases across the project area as 
summarized in the table 5 below, resulting in 499 individual lead mothers benefiting from 
messaging. When double counting, as per FFP indicator guidelines noted above, a total 1584 
lead mothers were trained. Altogether, 4,3 1 1 neighbor women benefited from module two, 
when double counting the result is 13,698 neighbor women. As the Care Group activity 
focuses exclusively on child health and nutrition, this training was recorded as contributing to 
Indicator 29. 
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Table 4: Status of roll out of Module 2 Lessons during the FY 


District 

#Gare 
groups 
traioed in 
Lesson 1 

#care 
groups 
trained in 
Lesson 2 

Scare 
groups 
trained in 
Lesson 3 

# care groups 
trained in 
Lesson 4 

Scare 
groups 
trained in 
Lesson 5 

# care groups 
trained in 
Lesson 6 

Kaabong; 

20 

20 

20 

14 

5 

5 

Kotido 

18 

10 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Abim 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

45 

37 

37 

14 

5 

5 


Outcome 2.2.2: Dietary Diversity Improved Promote production of nutritious foods for 
household consumption 

Bio-intensive Pennagardens - To promote production of nutritious food at household level, 
GHG embraced the bio-intensive permagardening technique appropriate to Karamoja’s semi- 
arid context. Permagardens were rolled out to MCGs, with male partner participation. The 
roll out of permagardens started with a foundation training of 1 1 (4 female) staff by a 
technical experts from the USAID/FFP-funded Technical and Operational Performance 
Support (TOPS) in August 2014. Subsequently GHG rolled out permagardens to leader 
mothers and their male partners as part of the MCG approach. In order to ensure technical 
concepts were retained, staff directly trained the leader mothers, who then rolled out the 
lesson to their neighbor women. One permagarden was created during the training, with 
estimates that 80% of trained lead mothers would adopt the technology and 30% of trained 
neighbor women would adopt immediately (total 503), with slow increases in prevalence as 
existing gardens increased the demonstration effect. 

At the close of the FY, 293 individuals were trained (204 female) comprising VHTs, leader 
mothers and their spouses and neighbor women, contributing towards indicator 29. Leader 
mothers rolled out this technique to their neighbor women at community level, resulting in 50 
permagardens established in the two initial months. GHG had planned that at least 503 lead 
mothers and neighbor women households 
would adopt the practice. By close of the 
FY, only 10% of the 503 households 
expected to be reached with the training 
were able to adopt the practice, as 
reflected in indicator 37. Going forward, 
the leader mothers and promoters will use 
the garden they have established as 
demonstration plots to continue training 
more women in this gardening technique 
in the coming months and staff will 
increase follow up to ensure greater 
uptake. 

Outcome 2.2.3: Nutrition Status and Food Security Improved through a preventive 
blanket (or 1,000 Days) approach. 

2.2.3. Provide supplementary feeding to pregnant and iactating women and children 

Distribution of supplementary food continued during the year in Abim, Kotido and Kaabong. 
Two new sub-counties i.e. Nyakwae in Abim District and Kamion in Kaabong District were 
added to the supplementary feeding program, increasing the total number of sub-counties to 
eleven. By the end of the FY, a total of 2,534.141 Mt of supplementary food was dispatched 
and distributed to 71,159 (36,067 female) beneficiaries. In this FY, GHG was able to surpass 
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most of its annual targets in supplementary feeding program (indicators 39, 4 1 , 42), only 
falling short of the pregnant and lactating women (indicator 40). 


1. Commodity Update 

a) Commodity Donation 

USAID authorized GHG to donate 350 Mt of CSB and 38 Mt of vegetable oil to WFP DRC. 
Excess commodities had Best Use by Date (BUD) of February and March 2014. However, 
after further negotiations with WFP DRC, the tonnage to be donated was later reduced to 100 
Mt of CSB and 38 Mt of vegetable oil due to WFP’s inability to utilize the commodities 
before the expiry of the BUD. Excess commodities in stock came about because of over 
estimation of beneficiary figures during the design of the program. Beneficiary figures used 
to determine target beneficiaries were derived from population projections provided by 
Uganda Bureau of Statistics (UBOS). 


Table 5: Summary of target beneficiaries for FY 14 

Description 

Children Under 
2 Years 

PLW 

Protection 

Ration 

Total 

Proposal design figures 

16,018 

18.562 

92,810 

127,390 

Revised figure for FY 13 

9,116 

5,158 

53,041 

67,315 

% of Original Design Figures 

57% 

28% 

57% 

53% 


b) Commodity Receipt from the Port 

Receipt of new food consignment for FY 14-15 started on April 23, 2014; by close of the 
year a total of 2,339.852 Mt was received from the port representing 99.94% achievement 
compared to the plan (2,341.168 Mt). Cumulative external transit losses between the port and 
Lira warehouse stood at 0.720 Mt. 


Table 6: Summary of commodity received and lost 

Commodity 

Receipt 

April 2014 

Receipt 

April 2014 

Receipt 

Jun-14 

Total Receipt 

Total Loss 

CSB 

- 

340.000 

149.375 

489.375 

0.329 

Lentil 

- 

302.650 

24.975 

327.625 

0.026 

Corn Meal 

- 

880.850 

382.325 

1,263.175 

0.350 

VegOil 

189.991 

69.686 

- 

259.677 

0.015 

Total 

189.991 

1,593.186 

556.675 

2,339.852 

0.720 


c) Transfers of commodities from primary warehouse in Lira to district rubballs 

Continued during the year with a total of 23316.617 Mt dispatched; 1,236.543 Mt to Kotido 
rubhall and 1,095.074 Mt to Kaabong rubhall. 


Table 8: Summary of commodities transferred fiom Lira warehouse hub to district rubhalls 


Commodity 

Kotido Warehouse Mt 

Kaabong Warehouse Mt 

Total Mt 

Veg Oil 

141.491 

101.374 

242.865 

Corn Meal 

749.405 

675.300 

1,424.705 

CSB 

177.397 

246.400 

423.797 

Lentiis/Split Green peas 

168.250 

72.000 

240.250 

Total 

1,236.543 

1095.074 

2,331.617 


d) Commodity Transfer for Laboratory Test 
0.375 Mt of CSB, 0.050 Mt of Commeal and 0.0111 Mt of vegetable oil was dispatched for 
laboratory analysis to determine usability beyond the BUBD. Results of the last samples 
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taken for laboratory test showed that peroxide value and iron do not conform to WFP 
standards and have un-pleasant taste, hence further distribution of CSB and other 
supplementary food was halted after consultation with USAID. Mercy Corps has sent a 
formal request to USAID for approval to dispose of the suspected CSB for animal use. 
Letters to inform district leaders, sub-county officials and beneficiaries about pipeline break 
of two months were distributed during the month of March 2014. Staff also visited the FDPs 
and verbally explained the pipeline break to the beneficiaries on top of letters already 
distributed. 

e) Disposal of spoilt CSB 

Following the excess commodities which had BUBD of February and March 2014, it was 
tested and found unfit for human consumption but fit for animal use, approval for disposal 
was obtained from the donor, advertisement for sale of the spoilt 279.652 Mt of CSB in June 
2014 received 28 prospective bids. By close of the year, the buyer had collected all the 
consignment from Lira warehouse. 


Table 9: Summary actual fimds recovered from sale of spoilt CSB 

Shipment 

Number 

QTY in Kgs 

Sale Value/ 
Kg(UGX) 

Total Recovery in 
UGX 

Exchange 

Rate 

Total Recovery 
in USD 

12013010 

253,275.920 

420 

106,375,886.40 

2653.315 

40,091.69 

12013011 

26,350.000 

420 

11,067,000.000 

2653.315 

4,171.01 

Total 



117,442,886.40 


44J62.70 


All the expenses incurred during the process of handling the disposal of the CSB have been 
computed and have been forwarded to WV national Finance Team for further discussion with 
Mercy Corps and approval from USAID before net proceeds are send to donor account as per 
the title regulation of disposal of spoilt commodities. Details of expenses incurred in the 
disposal process are itemized in the table attached below. 

IR 2.3: Sustainable Access and Appropriate Use of Safe Water and Sanitation Facilities 
Improved 

Outcome 2.3.1; Access to Safe Drinking Water in Target Communities and Schools 
Improved 

To improve community access to clean water GHG committed to drilling or repairing 59 
boreholes in the life of award. In FY14, the program achieved 15 out of 16 plaiuied boreholes 
(indicator 48) and sixteen gender-balanced water management committees were formed and 
trained in the community water source management approach (Indicator 49). The shortfall of 
one borehole was due to technical failure of one of the boreholes, with a yield below the 
recommended value. The 1 5 completed boreholes are fully equipped with hand pump and 
cattle trough and distributed across the nine sub counties of the three project districts, 
collectively serving a population of 1 1,262 (5,800 female). 

Borehole drilling was delayed in order for the project to determine the causes of rapid 
borehole breakdowns within communities and to adapt the implementation strategy. The 
rapid assessment conducted indicated general reluctance to contribute monthly user fees 
towards operation and maintenance, due to mistrust of the water user committees. 
Consequently, the project designed a strategy to create trust between water user committees 
and the community, increase ownership of boreholes, and empower local actors to address 
repair needs. GHG requires water user committees to gather funds prior to drilling of 
boreholes and is working to link monthly collections to savings in a SACCO to ensure safe 
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custody of monthly user fees. The program also introduced quarterly review meetings 
between the community members and the water user committee to create a platform for 
feedback on fund collection and utilization. 

Outcome 2.3.2: Communities’ Sanitation Access and Hygiene Practices Improved 
GHG continued with the follow up of 12 communities triggered using the community led 
total sanitation (CLTS) last FY. During this FY, a total of 19 additional communities were 
triggered and followed up across the project areas. As such, 581 latrines had been built 
(Indicator 5 1 ) after triggering. In addition to CLTS, GHG collaborated with local government 
education department to identify schools with critical needs of sanitation facilities. As a result 
of this, GHG constructed five stance VIP latrines wdth wash rooms in three primary schools 
and equipped them with rain harvesting and hand washing facilities. These three VIP latrines 
are serving a total of 639 girls in three schools with a total population of 1,657 pupils, 
contributing towards indicator 63. 

Sanitation and hygiene work faced a number of challenges. Though communities are 
responding positively to the CLTS approach, there is a tendency to relapse back into open 
defecation habits where follow up is not regular. In the coming FY, a team of staff dedicated 
to CLTS follow up will strive to change the trend. There is also a need to work closely with 
health center staff to verify the registered beneficiaries accessing services, and whether their 
names are also in the health center registers. Moreover, there is need to design register books 
where all beneficiaries receiving MCHN rations from WFP can be registered so that GHG is 
able to minimize issues of double dipping. Finally, for supplementary feeding activities, a 
complaint help desk was established. During the FY, an increasing number of mothers turned 
up at the help desk complaining about their names missing from the registers or not having 
been registered at all. Normally they would present new health cards to prove their case. 
However close scrutiny of the cards showed a majority of them were forged and had been 
acquired thorough informal channels -either from unscrupulous VHTs or health staff. 
Verification with GHG beneficiary list also showed that some of them were either already 
registered or have been graduated from the program. 

Outcome 2.3.3; Government and Private-Sector Capacity to Assure Sustainable WASH 
Interventions Improved 

The assessment conducted by the GHG Urban Development Team in April 2014 revealed 
lack of coherence and organized business models in the provision of borehole spare parts and 
repair services by the Hand Pump Mechanic Associations (HPMA) in Kotido, Kaabong and 
Abim. There was poor coordination with the local government, who were failing to pay for 
services rendered and water user management committees were resistant to pay for elevated 
costs associated with the HPMA. Based on the above assessment, a capacity building 
workshop was held with Abim Hand Pump Mechanics Association (HPMA) to assess the 
capacity and gaps of the association. The meeting resulted in formulation of benchmarks to 
be met by both the Mercy Corps and the Abim HPMA to improve their capacity to deliver 
affordable, high quality services and to provide value-added support to WUCs. As a result, 
the association has been in a position to cost share on providing some of the agreed upon 
materials for construction of their office block. The construction of the office will help 
HPMAs to properly store their materials and carry out their day to day functions. Further, to 
strengthen collaboration between HPMAs and local government officials in charge of water, 
GHG sponsored a borehole functionality improvement strategy review meeting held in Abim 
district with health assistants, the water office, and the World Vision water and sanitation 
team. 
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S03: Reduced Incidences of Intra-Ethnic Armed Conflict 

IR 3.1: Local conflict management capacity strengthened 

Outcome 3.1.1: Ability of Traditional Leaders to Prevent and Manage Disputes 

Strengthened 

Local partner KAPDA worked to continue strengthening sub-county peace structures in 
leadership and good governance. KAPDA trained 34 peace structures in Kaabong district, 
contributing to indicator 55. At the end of the training, 32 out of 34 structures and 545 of 583 
local peace actors, were trained on leadership and good governance skills. This was intended 
to enable them to work as ToTs of the other lower peace structures, such as village-level local 
councils (LCls) and other community groups involved in conflict mitigation in Kaabong. The 
methodology involved interactions between sub-county peace committees, traditional 
authorities and women’s groups. The purpose was to initiate a collective participation which 
was seen as a challenge in the participatory action planning because different structures 
sighted limited information sharing and lack of joint planning. The training methodology 
involved a gender-focused restructuring exercise, with the intention of achieving at least 30 
percent female representation in the peace structure. Likewise, crime prevention and local 
coimcil system rehabilitation training was delivered to 34 peace stmctures in which 536 (186 
of them are women) peace actors participated. 

Outcome 3.1.3: Cattle Rustling Reduced Through Support for Government-Sponsored 
Bolus Tagging System 

To understand impact of previous Bolus tagging system, GHG commissioned a study and the 
assessment report was shared with all government actors. However, the Government has 
recently introduced a livestock electronic branding system across Karamoja which promises 
to enable collaboration between GHG and the government, which should address the current 
under-performance of indicator 56. 

IR 3.2: Increase cooperation between formal and informal governance structures 
Outcome 3.2.1: Community Capacity to Engage with Government Increased 
Continued support to peace structures has greatly contributed to improve their interaction and 
engagement with formal local government actors in information sharing as well as resolving 
conflicts in a timely manner, contributing to a substantial achievement in indicator 54. For 
example, Lolelia and Kalapata Sub County peace committees and traditional authorities 
resolved conflicts between the people of Kalapata and Turkana through dialogue. Overall, 
there is increased interaction between formal and informal structures as evidenced by the way 
they cooperate in resolving conflicts together, through dialogue meetings. They have been 
working together in the tracking and recovery of animals between the Dodoth, Jie and the 
Turkana tribes. 

Furthermore, through a competitive process GHG identified a local NGO named AWOTID- 
Uganda for a $30,000 sub-grant to work on land conflict mitigation in Abim. Land conflict 
has lately become a serious concern in Karamoja, particularly in Abim, as households move 
back into previously inaccessible areas due to insecurity. Preliminary assessments revealed 
that women have been disproportionately affected by land disputes. To address this and 
improve GHG’s capacity to influence the direction of local land policy management system, 
GHG’s partnership with AWOTID-Uganda will play an important role as the organization 
has tremendous experience and a nuanced understanding of a local context. 
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Finally, the program mapped all CSOs in Kotido working for peace building and conflict 
management (Peace Actors) to form a peace building and conflict mitigation actor’s network. 
To this effect, a one day workshop with 14 CSO representatives was carried out to discuss 
current challenges in peace building and conflict mitigation and to agree on a way forward to 
establish a network of peace actors within Kotido. 

IR 3.3: Constructive Male and Female Youth Engagement in Peace and Development 
Initiatives Enhanced 

Outcome 3.3.1: Youth Group Capacity to Participate in Peace and Development Initiatives 
Strengthened 

In an effort to continue peace building initiatives in Kotido, GHG identified and partnered 
with two youth groups (KART and JlECODl) to promote peace and development initiatives 
and facilitate increased youth and women’s participation in government sponsored peace and 
development activities. Youth groups have worked with GHG for the last three months and 
achieved the following: 1) has created awareness on harmful cultural practices and the 
gendered nature of crime in the two sub-counties; 2) increased the level of representation of 
the youth and women in planning processes in their respective sub-counties. A total of 198 
people have benefited from youth group education during this reporting period, as reflected in 
indicator 62. To build the capacity of youth groups, GHG has provided them with one lap top 
computer and hope to give them each one Yamaha motorcycle to help facilitate their 
movement as they implement activities. 

Gender Integration 

GHG has prioritized staff and partner capacity building to create an enabling environment for 
gender change. A gender training session was organized for new staff in Kitgum in July 
2014. Women represented roughly one third of the incoming staff and were identified as a 
result of affirmative action measures and head hunting for qualified female staff at post- 
secondary institutions. The three-day training covered basic concepts in gender, the 
application of gender concepts to the program cycle, and the national legal and policy 
framework on gender. The gender team provided on-going technical assistance to partners, 
with the development of a gender policy for KAPDA and articulation of a strategy for 
addressing masculinity and the gendered nature of crime by youth partners. Mainstreaming a 
gender perspective into market systems work was a focus during the reporting period. A 
gender audit of SACCO partners conducted in 2013 revealed that men dominate these 
institutions, with a breakdown of active members of 59% men to 33% women and 9% mixed 
groups and low uptake of loans by women generally. The audit led to a series of 
recommendations and trainings targeting SACCOs and geared towards engendering business 
practices and developing tailored financial products and services for this client group. In 
March, the financial access team supported a three-day UCUSCU-led savings and credit 
management training with SACCO partners. For this training, the gender team developed and 
supported the roll out of Women's Economic Empowerment (WEE) trainings with the 
management teams of 7 SACCO partners. 

To help the SACCOs meet their gender-related business targets, GHG contracted the services 
of a credit union specialist, Elisabeth Geller, to conduct consumer and business-level research 
that would inform the design of financial products and services targeting adult women and 
young women and men. The research showed that there are critical short and long-term issues 
that the SACCOs need to address. Both male and female consumers indicated that SACCOs 
need to work to build their trust and that more frequent meetings, centrally located offices, 
clearly displayed credit policies and greater diversity on the Board of Directors could help 
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with this. Women also reported that they could save more but needed a safe place for this and 
that they were willing to pay a premium for information that could maximize the use of the 
loans and simultaneously enhance their lives and livelihoods. Their short and long-term 
financial and life goals are different from men's and savings and loans products need to 
reflect and cater to this. Women are also time constrained and prefer to hear about SACCO 
products and services through different channels than men. 

In March 2014, the team conducted a population-level, household survey that attempted to 
calculate spending within the household by sector and season and women's influence over 
these decisions. The survey revealed that women's influence over decisions in the agriculture 
and health categories were high or very high in the majority of cases. The findings for 
agriculture were of particular interest to the team because of its work in the inputs market. 
81% of female headed households and 55% of female spouses reported that they were the 
primary purchasers in this category, which has enormous implications, since women are to be 
the target customers for retailers of improved seeds, supported by the program. The team 
followed up these findings with detailed research into the barriers to female consumer 
purchase of improved, certified seeds. The research showed that women from different socio- 
economic classes want drought resistant, short-maturing crops in Karamoja's rain variable 
climate, they want farmer training as part of the embedded services provided by businesses to 
increase their skill level as communities transition from pastoralism to agriculture, and they 
need information about these products and services to come through women friendly 
channels. As a result, GHG devised female-centered marketing/advertising and promotions to 
encourage the purchase and use of improved seeds and awareness of new agricultural 
practices. Initial interviews with retailers suggest that the activities helped to create broad 
awareness about the product, with several thousand farmers reached by the marketing 
activities. 

In FY 2014, GHG continued to encourage women's leadership and input into decision 
making on issues of peace and development. After analyzing women's representations in the 
peace structures, KAPDA concluded that there was a need for greater inclusiveness. It 
presented its concerns to Kaabong officials and to representatives at a regional security 
meeting in October 2013. An intensive period of advocacy followed and women's 
representation on sub-county peace structures (peace committees and women's groups) rose 
from 29% to 43%. Women's representation on traditional authority structures increased from 
19% to 31%, contributing to the solid progress of indicator 59. 

A total of 545 male and female peace structure representatives received good governance and 
leadership training. Women leaders in Karenga have called several peace talks with officials, 
leading to the de-escalation of tensions between the Karamajong, the Acholi and the South 
Sudanese, and the resumption of market activities. The women have lobbied local officials to 
help with the repatriation of ex warriors who were armed and at large. Youth groups, Jiecodi 
and Kart were also active, holding 6 priority setting meetings and 2 community dialogues, 
which brought together 193 government officials, women and youth representatives, and 
elders in forums. 

Because research has shown that the nature of crime in the sub-region is changing and that 
SGBV is on the rise and affecting freedom of movement, women's groups and youth group 
partners, have been raising awareness about the causes and consequences of this particular 
form of violence. As such public sensitization meetings have taken place in Kamukoi North, 
Lokori, Kongole South and North and Loyoro, Kaabong, Kawalakol, Rengen and 
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Nakapelimoru. These activities have seen an increase in the number of SGBV survivors who 
report rape cases to the police as opposed to local council leaders (LCls), who, communities 
claim are unresponsive, and lack the capacity and mandate to arbitrate in criminal cases. 

Finally, GHG understands the importance of engaging men in the health and development 
outcomes it seeks to affect. In July 2014, GHG gender officers led discussions on the topic of 
post-conflict masculinity and men's role in promoting dietary diversity and assisting women 
with chores, including garden work. In January 2014, a one-day staff training on strategies 
for male engagement in maternal and child health programs took place. This was followed by 
a rapid assessment into the issues of masculinity and male involvement in pregnancy, child 
care and birth preparedness in Kotido and Kaabong Districts. This assessment revealed 
that men’s awareness of the importance of ANC visits and hospital deliveries had improved 
as a result of policy changes but that men still lacked information and motivation. Their 
willingness to support the proposed behavior change was also compromised by cultural 
beliefs about gender and taboos around child birth. These findings formed the basis of a male 
engagement strategy that will use video platforms, peer to peer counseling and community 
meetings to increase men’s engagement in maternal and child health in the next quarter. 

Internal and External Coordination 

In an effort to improve business environment and boost interaction among different actors, 
GHG is working with a wide range of partners, such as CSOs (traditional authorities, trade 
associations, water user groups, youth groups, women groups) local NGOs (AWOTID, 
KAPDA, Warrior Squad, Uganda Land Alliance) , INGOs (Red Cross, World Vision, ACDI- 
VOCA ACTED, WFP) private business (agro vet shops, seed retailers, commodity traders), 
and local Government (sub county, district and national level). Moreover, GHG is actively 
collaborating with different district level sector working groups such as food security and 
livelihoods working group, and health and nutrition working group. Furthermore, to enhance 
learning between GHG and RWANU projects, we set quarterly meetings. In the meeting the 
two organizations identified potential areas of collaboration across the common strategic 
objectives in which both organizations work; and on the basis of this, relevant team members 
from both projects has continued to exchange information and documents via email including 
field visits. BCC material, gender, seed retailers and agrovet shops arrangement are some of 
the areas, among others, where both projects have shared experiences so far. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

In this reporting year GHG recruited three learning and information officers who are located 
one in each field office. GHG has reviewed its M&E system and developed a wide range of 
templates/tools for data capture at field, beneficiary, and retailer levels. GHG has shared 
these tools with partners and also orientated them on how to effectively and accurately 
capture data. The M&E team shall continue to work with the program teams to ensure that all 
information in relation to sales volume, value, volumes purchased, monthly sales and 
profits/losses, customers reached, customer characteristics, communities served, and crop 
variety is captured. This applies across all three SOs. This information has been 
systematically captured and included in quarterly reports. The team also constantly refers to 
the IPTT to ensure relevant data are collected and fed into it in a timely manner. Program 
lessons are regularly documented and widely shared to relevant partners for further learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On June 1, 2010, Save the Children (SC) began implementation of the USAID funded Nobo 
Jibon (NJ) program under award # AID- FFP-A- 10-0-0001 1, designed to reduce food insecurity 
and vulnerability for up to 191,000 households in nine upazilas/ sub-districts.' Through the 
program’s efforts to strengthen local markets, build local capacity and facilitate broader disaster 
preparedness, early warning and response capacity, Nobo Jibon reached 1,253 villages in 86 
unions within the targeted upazilas. Save the Children (SC) is working in collaboration with the 
Government of Bangladesh (GoB) - primarily the Ministry of Disaster Management and Relief - 
and in partnership with four international NGOs as technical partners (T-P) and four national 
NGOs as implementing partners (1-P). The program has three Strategic Objectives (SOs), aligned 
with the Government of Bangladesh’s (GoB) national health and food security policies and 
USAID’s priorities for Bangladesh. The SOs are: 

• SOI Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition (MCHN): Improved health and 
nutritional status of children under the age of five (U5), pregnant and lactating women 
(PLW); 

• S02 Market-based Production and Income Generation: Poor and extremely poor 
households have increased production and income; and, 

• S03 Disaster Risk Reduction (DRR): Households in targeted communities protect their 
lives and assets and quickly resume livelihood activities after disasters. 

The FY14 Annual Results Report (ARR) provides an overview of the program’s progress 
towards its stated objectives fi'om October 1, 2013 to September 30, 2014. The report is divided 
into the following sections: 1) Program update; and, 2) Lessons learned. 

I. PROGRAM UPDATE 

Nobo Jibon accomplished almost all (95%) of its targeted activities set under its Detailed 
Implementation Plan (DIP) amidst numerous challenges including hartals, political unrest, and 
Cyclone Mahasen and its after effects. The unrest significantly affected transportation, including 
the movement of staff as well as government and private sector officials needed for key program 
activities. As reported to USAID in January 2014, while field level workers were able to 
continue some activities, the hartals severely limited the ability of upazila and district level staff 
to continue their monitoring and technical advisory support. Dhaka and district based managers 
were similarly affected in terms of their ability to provide adequate technical support to the 
upazila and field staff they manage. In many cases, field staff were unable to make follow-up 
visits to households or conduct Community Based Growth Monitoring Program (CBGP) 
sessions, technical sessions and linkage meetings. Scheduled activities were delayed and SO 
Managers had to reschedule at later dates. While output targets may have been met later in the 
implementation year, the overall quality of the activities was affected and potential sustainability 
of impact was lost. The challenges contribute to lower achievement in some of the outcome level 
indicators. 


' During FY 2012 Galachipa was divided into two upazila’s ofGalachipa & Rangabali. Similarly, in Amtali) was 
divided into two upaziia’s of Amtali & Taltali. While the geographic coverage has not changed, the program now 
works in 1 1 upazilas of Barisal Division for the remaining period. 
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Detailed description of project activities and results are provided by SO in the following section. 

a. RESULTS BY STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 

i. SOI: Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition (MCHN) 

SOI is designed to ‘Improve health and nutritional status of children under five and pregnant and 
lactating woman for 225,000 HHs over 5 years,” To date, Nobo Jibon has reached 225,286 
beneficiaries with at least one Prevention of Malnutrition in under Two Approach 
(PM2A) service. 

Intervention Strategy - The SOI/ Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition (MCHN) team is 
employs a comprehensive approach in line with GoB national protocol (Integrated Management 
& Childhoods Illness -IMCI, Infant & Young Child Feeding -lYCF, Community Case 
Management of Acute Malnutrition-CMAM) to serve pregnant and lactating women (PLW) and 
children under 2 (U2) beneficiaries in NJ’s target are by developing the capacity of community 
volunteers & MOH service providers at the Community Clinic (CC) and Upazila Health Clinic 
(UHC) levels. In FY14, the MCHN component took initiatives to address mid-term review 
(MTR) recommendations and implementation of an exit plan along with other routine activities 
like court yard sessions (nutrition educations sessions with care givers) and CBGP sessions. 

Transition of CBGP /growth monitoring promotion (GMP) in 140 CCs was completed. A list of 
1,841 skilled village health committee (VHC) members was handed over to Upazila Health 
authority which is working closely with MOH field level staffs to promote health and nutrition 
services (ANC, PNC, Immunization, CMAM, GMP, community case management -CCM of 
pneumonia and diarrhea, etc.) and ensure their availability in public health facilities. MCHN 
awareness raising activities, capacity building of Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
(MOH&FW) service providers, and successful linkages between trained Community Health 
Volunteers with the MOH have created an opportunity to continue the key MCHN services in 
CCs beyond the NJ project period. Regular growth monitoring & promotion activities are 
ongoing in 140 CCs through MOH service providers with the help of NJ volunteers. 

Training- 400 selected MOH staffs from 140 CCs were trained and provided with required 
logistics for conducting CBGP/GMP sessions and lYCF counseling of caregivers of children 
under 5 (U5) years of age. An additional 254 MOH staffs also received training on Essential 
Nutrition Actions (ENA) and lactation management. 1,841 VHC members (one per Extended 
Program for Immunization -EPI) were given MCHN training on their revised roles and 
responsibilities with the emphasis to work closely with MOH field staffs and CCs. 

During FY14, 72,468 beneficiaries were registered and reached the life of activity (LOA) target 
of 225,000 who received at least one MCHN service. A total of 45 MCHN staffs received 
training on CMAM. During this reporting period, a total of 1,620 severe acute malnourished 
(SAM) children enrolled and thus received service in FY14. As a result of this service, 1,169 
SAM children were recuperated and met the criteria for discharge. A summary of SOI output 
achievement is provided in Table 1 below: 
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Activity/Output 

FY14 

■iSSB 

Achievement 

1. Health & Nutrition Beneficiaries covered (IPTT Ref. 

IR. 1.2.25) 

185,000 

111,188 

2. ENA refresher training for MOH staff & Lactation 
Management training for government, SC, and IP staff 

250 

254 

3. Training on Lactation management for MOH staffs and their 
supervisors 

150 

138 

4. MCHN training for selected VHC members 

1,841 

1,841 

5. Training for MCHN staff on CMAM 

45 

45 (Barisal & 
Barguna) 

6. GMP & CMAM refresher training for MOH service 
providers 

400 

400 

7. Community based grovrth promotion sessions 

21,804 

21,804 

8. Courtyard sessions on lYCF and maternal nutrition along 
with cooking and feeding demonstration sessions 

10,902 

10,911 

9. Installation of deep tube wells 

9 

10 

10. Installation of household sanitary latrines 

57 

57 

1 1 . Joint planning and Advocacy meeting with MOH for 

transition of CBGP in CC and recognition of trained VHC as 
skilled health volunteer 

27 

27 

12. Kitchen counseling with mothers group promoting lYCF 
practices 

2,798 groups with 16,788 
care givers 


Table-1; SO-l (MCHN) annual progress against target 


Community level activities- 10,91 1 nutrition education sessions were organized on the selected 
MCHN topics (micronutrients, exclusive breast feeding (EBF), complimentary feeding (CF), 
maternal health including family planning-FP, water, sanitation and hygiene-WASH and gender 
and sick child care). The high percentage of attendance (89%) of MCHN beneficiaries in 
education sessions indicates that Nobo Jibon MCHN social behavior change communication 
(SBCC) activities are bringing positive behavioral changes among targeted beneficiaries. The 
adoption of positive behavior changes was observed through routine home visits, kitchen 
counseling sessions and annual survey data. 

To monitor the individual growth/progress among registered beneficiaries, a total of 2 1 ,804 
community based growth promotion sessions were held during this reporting period for PLW 
and children under two years of age. During this intervention, the children from 6-24 months are 
screened through Mid Upper Arm Circumference (MU AC) tape, per the National CMAM 
protocol, by the FFs for detection of SAM children. The caregivers of ‘continuous growth falter’^ 
babies are grouped in 5/ 6 for further ‘kitchen counseling sessions’ to adopt improved feeding 
practices. A total of 2,798 sessions were held in this period attended by 16,788 care givers. 


^ The term growth faltermg reflects a child’s growth rate below that appropriate for a child's age and sex. 
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Annual Monitoring Survey (FY14) Results: 

The annual monitoring report (FY14) shows some positive behavior changes among registered 
MCHN beneficiaries; approximately 54% of children under six months were exclusively 
breastfed and 47% of children 6-23 months of age received a minimum acceptable diet (age 
specific frequency and dietary diversity). PLW consumed food rich in iron and Vitamin A, at 
95% and 82%, respectively. 

On the other hand, children aged 12-23 months received Vitamin-A supplementation (69%) and 
anthelmintic (46%) whereas 69% of mothers of children 6-23 months aged received high dose 
vitamin-A supplements within 8 weeks of postpartum period. All of these outcome level 
achievements contributed to the achievement of underweight and wasting of children under two 
higher than the FY14 target. 

NJ is working in partnership with the Government of Bangladesh to promote good sanitation and 
hygiene practices and facilitate access to safe water at the household (HH) level. Through this 
collaboration, NJ installed ten (10) deep tube wells (DTW) by using funds from the QoB. Each 
DTW serves 30 HHs. In addition, 57 HHs were provided with sanitary latrines. The Department 
of Public Health Engineering (DPHE) conducted arsenic testing on the newly constructed DTW, 
all of which were found to be arsenic free. The provision of the DTWs has resulted in the 
availability of safe drinking water for 1,500 HHs. 

Institutionalization - GMP services are being provided in 140 CCs and CMAM activities in 219 
CCs through training of MOH&FW service providers and ensuring required logistics supply. A 
NJ and MOH&FW joint supervision system has been established to ensure quality of services. 
Trained MOH&FW service providers successfully treated 40,64 pneumonia, 47,456 diarrhea and 
1,620 SAM cases in 219 CCs during this reporting period. Recently, the MCHN team jointly 
with the M&E team initiated a rapid assessment of quality of services delivered at CCs through 
consultation with local MOH&FW authorities. The results of the assessment will be available in 
early FY15. 


ii. S02: Market-based Production and Income Generation 

The objective of S02 is to ensure “Poor & extremely poor households have increased 
production and income to improve access to food. " Trends for key outcome and output 
indicators are positive and on track to reach LOA goals. 

Intervention Strategy: During FY14, the livelihoods team focused on the transfer of production 
technologies to beneficiaries; strengthening collection points; capacity building of lead farmers, 
service providers, and other market actors; enhancing market linkages; graduation of Village 
Savings and Loan Association (VSLAs); and distribution of vegetable seeds and fish fingerlings. 
In addition, the S02 team implemented a comprehensive plan to respond to the MTR 
recommendations related to sustainability, livelihood resilience activities (LRA) to support 
cyclone affected families, growing GOB ownership, providing technical support to the weaker 
beneficiaries, and strengthening the Collection Point Management Committees to make markets 
work for the poor. A summary of activity achievements is presented in Table 2 below: 
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Table-2: SO-2 (Livelihood) annual progress against target 


Activity/Output 

FY14 

Target 

Achievement 

1 . Beneficiaries graduated after identifying & finalizing list of 
"Category-A" beneficiaries 

30,000 

25,942 

2. No. of household level livelihood resilient agricultural plot 
completed through special FFW for S02 poor beneficiaries 

189 

189 

3. No. of conducted linkage building meetings with GOB related 
line agencies i.e. Department of Agricultural Extension (DAE), 
Department of Fisheries (DoF) & Department of Livestock 
Services (DLS). 

54 

36 

4. Facilitated technical group sessions for weak groups involving 
DAE and private sector service providers and Lead Farmers. 

5,000 

4,991 

5 . Number of Homestead Productive Poor households that 
received quality vegetables seeds & fingerlings as productive 
input. 

14,000 

12,743 

6. Number of beneficiaries that attended Pre-season Business 
Planning Meetings involving input and output market actors 

1,200 

996 

7. Number of Productive Poor beneficiaries that received training 
on Business Planning Management & Marketing System. 

3,000 

2,603 

8. One-day long refi'esher training for input suppliers (Seed 

Retailer and Livestock Service Provider) on providing quality 
inputs and technical advice. 

368 

362 

9. Continued strengthening capacity building of Lead Farmers 

1,000 

1,000 

10. Vaccination camps organized for poultry and livestock 


142 

1 1 . Facilitation of promotional campaigns to make collection 
points function^ (IR.2.2.48) 

20 

20 

12. No. of agriculture fairs at upazila level in collaboration with 

GOB Department of Agriculture Extension (DAE) 

09 

09 

13. No. of trained functional VSLAs as sustainable groups. 
IR.2.2.47(1) 

160 

320 


Annual Monitoring Survey (FY-14) Results (Outcome levels): 

Per FY14 annual monitoring data, agricultural production livelihood beneficiaries earned 
Bangladesh taka (BDT) 29,139 (US$ 374) annually through the sale of agriculture products 
(IPTT: S-2.35). Through Nobo Jibon staffs’ facilitation and follow-up support, 74% of 
beneficiaries reported application of project related improved technologies/practices during their 
production cycles (IPTT: IR-2.1.41-5) and 3,227 hectares were brought under improved 
technologies or management practices (IPTT: IR-2.I.4I-4) 

Beneficiaries Group Graduation: The group graduation process began in IY4 (January 2014) 
and to date, more than 1,308 well performing groups of 3,026 targeted groups graduated. 
Through a systematic process, a total of 60,000 beneficiaries have been classified as categories 
‘A’ and ‘B’ defined by their knowledge and ability to adopt the technologies and market 
participation. Well performing and low performing groups are respectively termed as ‘Category 
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A’ and ‘Category B’. Throughout the FY, weil-performing groups were being gradually phased 
out from the program but remained linked with local market actors. Lead Farmers and GOB line 
agencies. Groups in Category B continued to receive need-based support. Graduated groups 
received a minimum 2 years of direct program support. Remaining groups exit during village 
level community exit meetings by December 2014, 

HHs level Livelihoods Resilience: A total of 1 89 plots of land reshaped through the program’s 
Food for Work- Livelihood Resilience Activities (FFW-LRA) were made fully productive. The 
activities included: a) Raising 30 pond 
banks to protect fish from over flooding 
and dike crops; b) Raising 33 plinths and 
homesteads; c) Raising 97 low lands for 
vegetable gardening; and d) Developing 29 
SHORJON methods on low lands to 
promote year-around vegetable gardening. 

The NJ livelihood team provided support 
for production and marketing to 
beneficiaries. As per the ‘LRA-FFW 
assessment report’ prepared by the Nobo 
Jibon M&E team, post-LRA production, 
consumption, sales and incomes increased 
significantly compared to pre-LRA. 

GOB ownership & sustainability: The 
S02 team has been working closely with the GOB to increase its ownership of the program and 
attention towards NJ beneficiaries for the last two years. Nobo Jibon organized 36 meetings with 
the Deaiptment of Agricultural Extension (DAE), Department of Fisheries (DoF) and the 
Department of Livestock Services (DLS) at the Upazila level to share overall progress and future 
plans with regard to the exit strategy of the livelihood component. Coordination with the DAE, 
DOF and DLS has been increased and beneficiaries are beginning to receive direct services from 
the departments. During FY14, NJ participated in 9 agriculture fairs in collaboration with the 
DAE and was awarded first prizes in 7 fairs. GOB field staffs are also extending good 
cooperation. 

Continued Need Based Technical Support to Weaker Beneficiaries Groups: The program 
provided continued technical and input support to low performing beneficiary farmers. NJ 
provided vegetable seeds and fish fingerlings to 1 2,743 resource-poor and weak performing 
beneficiaries using vouchers^. Field team facilitated 4,991 technical sessions for weak groups in 
collaboration with the DAE, private sector service providers and Lead Farmers. Technical 
sessions included topics on pit/bed preparation, fertilizer dosages, compost, mulching, irrigation, 
pollination, and pheromone traps. 


Production-Consumption-Sales Comparison of LRA plots 

■■iPrfrUIAwinIcf SHBfestUIAvvfnta' «ip%ihai«ed 



^ The "voucher system" is a too! that allows resource-poor or low-incomc households to choose and purchase quality inputs from 
the market and build business relationships with relevant actors. At the same time the market actors have the opportunity to 
penetrate new customer base even in the remote areas cut off from all sorts of services. Farmers access to the formal m^ket 
system was absent in these area before NJ. 
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NJ facilitated the organization of 142 livestock vaccination campaigns by trained livestock 
service providers in collaboration with the Departmoit of Livestock Services which supplied 
vaccines and technical support. As a result of the hartals, the program provided trainings to less 
beneficiaries (2,603 whereas the target was 3,000) than anticipated in Business Planning and 
Management and Marketing Systems. During the reporting period, more than 996 productive 
poor (PP) beneficiaries prepared their seasonal production and marketing plans by attending 
community-based pre-season business planning se^iom. These have been found to be an 
effective tool to assist small producers and market actors in building their business. The MTR 
identified the usefiilness of the tool for the PP beneficiaries and recommended it be used for 
homestead productive poor (HPP) as well in order to encourage them to participate in the market 
with their surplus produce and have additional income. 

Village Savings and Loan Associations: The NJ team worked to strengthen 202 village savings 
and loan association community volunteers as a part of the exit strategy. The volunteers selected 
represent the highest performing VSLA members who have participated for more than one 12 
month-cycle. Ail volunteers received b^ic training on VSL fimctions and serve as group 
mentors. Now, a total of 320 VSLAs (D* & 2"** phase) are doing their activities without the direct 
support of NJ. The total value of savings of 320 VSLAs (7,313 members) is USD $398,305 
(BDT 30,271,195). Members have taken small loans for investing in small scale businesses 
including raising poultry and small ruminants; growing vegetables and raising fish; running tea 
stalls; and bamboo crafting, etc. 

Private Sector Engagement: Nobo Jibon’s private sector engagement strategy encapsulated and 
applied three integral components of the pro-poor market system: (1) input market, (2) small 
farm, and (3) output market so as to enable poor producers’ prosperity by integrating them into 
sustainable and expanding agricultural markets. NJ created networks of service providers to 
provide agricultural supplies needed by poor farmers; built capacities of the farmers to improve 
small-farm productivity; and linked producers to markets for effective and sustainable income 
generation. Over time the small farms transformed into production unit that regularly purchase 
inputs to produce crops for home consumption and sale to output markets. The output buyers 
provide market information (e.g. specification, 
time, voltune etc.) helping poor farmers 
produce high value products and sell at 
economically rewarding prices. NJ has 
observed that the most successful producers 
lifting themselves out of poverty are those who 
participate more tully in markets by purchasing 
more inputs; making effective use of technical 
knowledge and market information; and 
developing stable linkages to output markets. 

NJ conducted a service market assessment with 
the help of International Development 
Enterprise (iDE) during this period and found 
significantly increased transactions and client 
interactions between different market actors. 
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Findings from the assessments: 

• Annual average revenue of seed sellers increased both in market and remote areas, more than 
doubling in market areas. 

• Annual revenue of all fish feed sellers increased more than 2 times and number of customers 
increased 2.5 times from 2010 to 2014. 

• Fish feed sales volume increased 4 times in market areas and 3 times in remote areas. 

• Revenue of the nursery owners has steadily increased throughout the NJ program area. The 
fish nursery owners have adopted better marketing policy, resulting in a higher number of 
customers. Fingerling production and sales increased 180% between 2010 and 2014. 

• Average annual revenue of Livestock Service Providers (LSPs) increased double in market 
areas as well as remote areas. 

• Profits of seedling producers has also increased over the life of the project and average annual 
transactions more than doubled. 


NJ has developed and continues to 
provide support to 20 Collection Points'* 
with the aim of reducing market access 
challenges faced by small farmers in rural 
areas such as transport, reliable price 
information and time sensitive product 
marketing. NJ conducted a collection 
point assessment through its technical 
partner iDE and found transaction/sale 
volumes have increased significantly. 

Interventions for Lead Farmers: As 
part of its exit and sustainability strategy, 
the NJ team further strengthened 
activities that provide economic 
incentives for LFs in order to help them continue technical and marketing training and services 
to the communities. Strong linkages between trained service providers, LFs and NJ beneficiaries 
are strengthened so that they can more efficiently provide services related to production 
technologies and markets. S02 has trained more than i,000 local level market actors (i.e. seed 
retailers, nursery owners, livestock service providers, fish feed sellers, fertilizer and pesticide 
sellers, etc.) who are providing fee-based business development services to the beneficiaries. 
Production clusters are strengthened and integrated with the mainstream market system, in many 
places through collection points, in order for cluster groups and others to continue production 
and marketing competently. 

Firm-to-Farm Intervention: The process of building ‘firm-to-farm’ (firm-to-farmer) 
relationships has been emphasized further to stimulate effective interactions between farmers 
(LFs, beneficiary as well as non-beneficiary farmers) and private companies to strengthen the 


Collection Points (CP) are at the village level; farmers assemble on a specific day/and time to sell their products to 
different buyers and the price of products are fixed through a process of bargaining. 
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businesses of both parties. Private companies started activities such as organization of technical 
sessions, setting demos and organization of Farmers’ Field Days, etc. in the communities for the 
growth of businesses of their own and the community farmers. 

S03: Disaster Risk Reduction (DRR) 

S03 activities aim to equip 1,253 villages (444,241 households in 86 unions) with the capacity 
to protect their lives and assets and quickly resume their livelihood activities following natural 
disasters. 

Intervention Strategy : The S03 component focuses on strengthening the capacity of households, 
local communities and Union Parishad to cope with hazards through building of conununity 
resilience. The S03 team thoroughly trained and guided the DRR Youth Volunteers (YV), 
Village & Union Disaster Management Committees (Village/Union DMC) at the community 
level for better preparedness and effective management of potential emergencies. YVs & VDMC 
members are currently linked with local Union Disaster Management Committees and the 
Cyclone Preparedness Program (CPP). They are currently conducting the combined meetings on 
a regular basis. Profiles of the VDMC, YVs and copies of the Village level risk and resource 
(R&R) Map & Village Contingency Plan will be provided to the UPs, VDCs & CPP so that they 
can use the trained and skilled groups and useful documents when required. It is expected that 
trained YV & VDMC groups will remain operational within the communities and will continue 
to provide the required DRR and preparedness related services to the communities during and 
after the emergency situations. UPs, VDCs & YVs will continue to update/use the HH, Village & 
Union level Emergency Contingency plans for better emergency planning. 

Greater integration across all SOs has been initiated through Food for Work activities. Activities 
include rehabilitation of MCHN (SOI) health centers and rural feeder roads, ground rising of 
educational institutes and cyclone shelter campus through FFW activities. FFW targets 
households that are unable to farm year round or do aquaculture due to financial inability. As a 
result, poor and extreme poor beneficiaries had the opportunity to be employed in the lean season 
and be able to reduce the food insecurity in their household. 
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A summary of target versus achievements is presented in the Table 3 below: 


Table-3: SO-3 (DRR) annual progress asainst target 


Activity/Output: 

FY14 

Target 

Achievement 

1 . Training of VDMC (VDC) members on DRR in Average Risk 
unions 

273 

256 

2. UDMC training organized and Union Disaster Management 
Plan prepared 

41 

41 

3 . # of UDMP (Union Disaster Management Plan) prepared 

41 

41 

4. HHs trained on disaster preparedness & HH level Contingency 
Plan (per HH 01 CP) hanged 

14,859 

14,259 

5. VDC (VDMC), YV and UP member combined meeting 

630 

630 

6. Update of Village Risks and Resource (R&R) Map 

706 

706 

7. Update of Village level DRR Contingency plan 

564 

564 

8. Distribute certificate among DRR Youth Volunteers 

5,421 

5,421 

9. Cyclone Simulation exercise 

06 

06 

10. Orientation session to students, teachers & SMC members on 
DRR awareness 

74 

74 

1 1. FFW & Livelihood Resilience Activities performed person days 

510,000 

510,000 

12. # of LRA-FFW infrastructures schemes constructed or repaired. 

367 

367 

13. Total Kilometers of road improved under FFW 

120 

1 14.60 

14. Number of multipurpose cyclone shelters repaired 

13 

13 

15. Number of New Cyclone shelters construction 

07 

07 

16. Number of Reactivate SMCs (Shelter management committee) 
& orient SMCs on their Roles & Responsibilities 

20 

20 


Disaster Preparedness: Significant progress was made in capacity building activities, which 
include: 

- Conducted Standard Disaster Management Training for 256 (female 96 and male 160) 
Village Disaster Management Committee (VDMC) members. The VDMC leads all village- 
based DRR activities, with assistance from a group of DRR youth volunteers. 

- Provided Disaster Management training to 41 (female 262 and male 1,086, total 1348 
members) Union Disaster Management Committees (UDMCs) who in turn prepared their 
disaster management plans and coordinated with VDMC, DRR Youth Volunteers, local 
NGOs and the CPP for effective and timely emergency management and response. The 
UDMC consists of 36 members including the Union Parishad Chairman as the Chairperson, 
all the Government department heads, at Union level, members of Union Parishad, NGO 
leaders and civil society members. The Secretary of the respective Union Parishad acts as the 
member secretary of the committee. Nobo Jibon supports these UDMCs with Disaster 
Management training and logistical support (poster, leaflets, etc.) to encourage active and 
participatory functioning. 
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- 14,259 (female 13,393 and male 866) households were trained in disaster preparedness and 
responses through eight courtyard sessions using a household Capacity Building Module. 
DRR Youth Volunteers organize and facilitate the sessions with an average of 25 participants 
each. Once a group of households completes the module, participants prepare a one-page 
household Contingency Plan. Each household designates one person to be responsible for 
specific tasks (before, during and after disasters). The plan is printed and hung in a visible 
place in each household. 

- Organized 630 combined meetings with VDMC, DRR Youth Volunteers and Union Parishad 
(UP) members to update 564 Village Disaster Contingency Plans and 706 Village Risk and 
Resources Maps. As a follow on recommendation from the mid-term evaluation, NJ also 
included nearby safe shelters in Village Disaster Contingency Plan and Village Risk and 
Resource Maps. 

- Observed NDPD (National Disaster Preparedness Day) and IDDR (International Day for 
Disaster Reduction) at 10 Upazilas in collaboration with Upazila, Union Parishad, local 
institutions and local NGOs to create mass DRR awareness in the community. The objective 
of observing these is to raise awareness about disaster preparedness and reinforce key DRR 
messages involving local leaders and government officials in related events. The events 
informally renew their commitment to enforcing contingency plans and supporting DRR 
volunteers’ work. Day observance activities include rallies, discussion sessions, art 
competitions, debates, role plays, essay competitions, singing folk songs, hanging posters and 
other related activities. 

- Distributed 5,421 (female 3,078 and male 2,343) certificates among DRR Youth Volunteers. 
The DRR Youth Volunteers primary responsibility is to work with individual households to 
develop household-level disaster contingency plans and hold courtyard sessions on DRR 
messages. Each volunteer is responsible for an average of 50 households. Volunteers also 
assist in observance of disaster days and simulations. Besides these, the Youth Volunteers 
work closely with the VDMCs and remain prepared to take part in risk reduction programs 
and emergency situations. 

- Organized six cyclone simulation exercises. Cyclone Simulation is a large-scale dramatic re- 
enactments of a cyclone event where community members present entire cyclone events from 
the carrying out of daily life activities to responding to warnings, household preparation, 
evacuation, rescue, and recovery. The dramatic simulation details the role of CPP volunteers. 
Youth Volunteers, VDMC members, and other community members so that everyone knows 
what is expected of them and what to expect from others at the time of a real cyclone. Also 
depicted in the simulation are the dire consequences for those who choose not to evacuate to 
cyclone shelters on time, driving home the importance of seeking shelter. In cyclone 
simulations, most audiences and actors are female. 

Organized 74 orientation sessions on DRR awareness for 7,859 school level participants 
(3,884 female and male 3,975) including students, teachers and Shelter Management 
Committees. The program also distributed awareness related Information, Education and 
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Communication (lEC) materials to convey vital messages on lifesaving techniques and how 
to save important belongings during/from natural hazards. 

Institution based DRR orientation sessions for the students, SMC and teachers are essential to 
increase awareness for effective disaster preparedness. Students can recall the leanings easily and 
adopt those during emergency situations. They can remind their parents to use the HH level 
Contingency plan during emergency situation. 

Additionally, the program piloted early warning systems in four coastal unions with the RIMES 
(Regional Integrated Multi-Hazard Early Warning System). RIMES is working with the 
Bangladesh Meteorological Department (BMD) and Save the Children to enhance early warning 
accuracy, track depressions and cyclones, make landfall predictions and improve lead time for 
disaster risk reduction in Nobo Jibon Program areas in the Bay of Bengal. RIMES already 
handed over the storm surge model and provided related training to BMD on operations. RIMES 
is going to install an automatic tide gauge for real time data collection, so that data can be 
transferred to BMD for cyclone storm surge. The data device will be set up using GSM (mobile) 
and VHP communication. The tide gauge will provide real time information on the water level in 
the sea to validate the model results of storm surge. 

Considerable progress was made in activities related to construction, rehabilitation and 
reinforcement of physical assets (including through FFW) during this period which include: 

- Completion of 367 ERA- FFW infrastructures including the rehabilitation of 122 earthen 
roads rehabilitation, raising the ground rising of 55 health campuses, institutions & 
community places; 190 Livelihood Resilience activities such as pond re-excavation & pond 
bank raising, HH ground raising for year round vegetable cultivation, ground raising for 
Shorjon cultivation, and raising of collection points utilizing 510,000 Person days. A total 

1 14.60 km of village level link earthen roads were repaired under this initiative. The program 
ensured that more than 50% (female 5,482 and male 5,545 total 1 1,027 persons) of the 
workers for FFW & LR activities were female. Nobo Jibon has executed LRA-FFW 
activities to increase resiliency of distressed people’s livelihood. As a result rural 
infrastructure, transportation system, community clinic development and sustainable 
livelihood were ensured through creating employment for poor people. Activities are 
scheduled during lean seasons of transitory food shortage, which corresponds to the dry 
season and the period when daily wage labor jobs are typically scarce. 

- The S03 team completed 7 new multipurpose cyclone shelters using GoB funds and 
repaired 13 cyclone shelters, of which 5 are funded by USAID and 8 by GoB fund. The 
completed new and repaired 20 cyclone shelters were utilized for education purposes. 

The impact of all these trainings and awareness initiatives were felt and visible. The team 
reported that there was great collaboration at the local level between NJ and local Government, 
Union Parishad, CPP and VDC members. Examples of those collaborations include integrated 
initiatives by the CPP, Union Parishad, VDC and DRR YVs during cyclone Mahasen (May - 
2013) and the unusual high tide (July - 2014). 
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Community Mobilization; Community mobilization is a key strategy adopted by Nobo Jibon. 
The selection of program beneficiaries through the mechanism of VDCs has been an important 
tool that has allowed NJ to select and engage beneficiaries. Nobo Jibon will be phasing out 
gradually from village, union and upazila level. The program team will conduct an exit meeting 
involving all committee members, volunteers, lead farmer, respective UP members and local 
elite of each village. These community level exit meetings will start from October 2014 and the 
graduation process will systematically continue until November 201 4. An important session has 
been included in the exit meeting guidelines on how the VDC will continue their activities with 
the assistance of UP and the service provider. Per exit plan, VDCs have been developed in a way 
so that they can continue their activities. 

A VDC assessment^ was conducted with support of the M&E team during the year which 
identified that 323 VDCs (28%) are performing well (A category), 604 (52%) are medium 
performing (B category) and 229 (20%) are low performing (C category). Nobo Jibon took the 
initiative to improve the performance of B category VDCs to promote them into the A category 
and developed a checklist for regular follow up. Moreover, the program team organized 16 
learning and exchange visits (192 participants) for Category B representatives to learn from 
Category A VDCs. 

The NJ team advocated for the inclusion of VDC members in Union Parishad (UP) standing 
committees and included 870 VDC members. Nobo Jibon organized 77 VDC and union level 
Government Official (GO) and NGO service provider coordination meetings. As a part of this 
facilitation, each VDC (1,156 NJ-developed VDCs) prepared a service provider profile to ensure 
necessary assistance from local level GO-NGO-Private service providers as per community 
needs. All VDCs shared their service provider profile with the union parishad to get access to 
those services as quickly as possible. 

Nobo Jibon management developed a guideline on phase-out at the village, union and upazila 
level and oriented all relevant staff. The program team will prepare a “Nobo Jibon profile” and 
hand it over to respective Union Parishad, upazila parishad and relevant stakeholders. This is 
expected to promote integration of activities of all the stakeholders and enhance cooperation 
amongst them post NJ. 


Table-4: Community Mobilization related annual progress against target 


Activity/Output: 

FY14 

Target 

Achievement 

1 . VDC bi-monthly meeting conduction 

6,936 

6,293 

2. VDC action plan review and prepare IY-5 plan 

1,156 

1,156 

3. Social map review 

1,156 

1,156 

4. VDC action plan ( IY-4) sharing session with union parishad 

0 

16 


* Nobo Jibon categorized all VDC through a set of questionnaires, .category A means which VDC obtained marks 
85 & above, B who obtained marks 71-84 and c which got below 71. 
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5. VDC and union level GO/NGO service provider coordination 
meeting 

52 

77 

6. VDC learning sharing visit in each batch 12 persons 

16 

16 

7. Empty bag support^ provided for construct VDC meeting 
room 

30 

30 


VDCs have provided assistance in implementing SOI, S02 & S03 activities at the community 
level. Furthermore, VDC performed different community development activities, including 
conflict resolution, early marriages prevention, primary school dropout prevention, tree planting, 
maintenance of small scale community infrastructures by community participation, collective 
financial support to extreme poor families for income generating activities (IGA), treatment of 
sick conununity members, and construction of houses’. Additionally, the VDCs collected seed, 
sanitary latrines. Cl sheet, VGD and VGF card from union parishad and other service providers 
and distributed them among poor families. 

Except for Activity /Output 1, NJ achieved all its community mobilization targets for the fiscal 
Year 2014. The underachievement in conducting VDC bi monthly meetings was due to the 
unexpected long period of rains and political unrest. This hindered access to commimities and 
the regular organization of meetings. 

2. Collaboration with other projects 

Save the Children has been very successful in introducing complimentary resources from other 
donors to improve outcomes in NJ project areas as well as collaborating with FtF projects for 
mutual benefits. Most significant collaborative efforts are described below: 

a) Community Case Management fCCM) of Pneumonia and Diarrhea Project: Save the 
Children received funds from the Procter & Gamble Company for improving access to 
quality services at the community level for common childhood illnesses. The project 
overlaps with 9 sub-districts of the NJ Program which have limited access to facility 
based services. During the reporting period, all service providers of community clinics 
(CCs) & Union level Ministry of Heith and Family Welfare (MOH&FW) heith 
facilities in the NJ areas received training on community Integrated Management & 
Childhoods Illness (IMCI) following national protocols and started providing services to 
the communities. Currently, CCM services are provided in 214 CCs inNJ areas through 
these initiatives. These supports will be continued in NJ areas until December 2014. 

b) Agriculture and Nutrition Extension Project (ANEPl: ANEP, funded by the European 
Community (EC), aims to sustainably increase agricultural productivity, promote 
effective market linkages and awareness to improve the nutritional behavior of poor rural 
and urban HHs with pregnant and lactating Women and children under 5 years old in the 
NJ area of Barisal Sadar, Hizla and Mehendigonj. It targets NJ MCFTN beneficiaries who 
are not NJ strategic Objective 2 (S02) beneficiaries and meet the set criteria. NJ 
contributions to ANEP included technical assistance for developing the implementation 


The program provides used empty bags after distribution of NJ commodities to selected VDC for making their 
meeting room. 

^ VDCs collectively raised funds within their communities for this activity. 
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strategy and intervention design, beneficiary household selection, development of 
beneficiary database, and use of smart phone technology for data collection and staff 
sharing arrangement at the field and national levels, i.e. Barisal and Dhaka respectively. 

It is providing nutrition services and production support to 1,743 rural families with 
children of 24-59 months who have graduated from NJ. This partnership will end in 
December 2014. 

c) Government participation and ownership : The National Nutrition Services (NNS) under 
the Institute of Public Health & Nutrition (IPHN) has planned to scale up growth 
monitoring programs in all CCs in Bangladesh as per the requirement of the health 
section plan (2011-2016). The NJ MCHN team received complementary funding to train 
CC staff in NJ areas and also received 100 baby weighing scales and 20,000 GMP cards 
from NNS for the transition of GMP sessions in selected CCs. This will contribute to the 
GOB health section plan aimed to scale up GMP in all CCs in Bangladesh. 

d) Cyclone Preparedness Program: The NJ program signed an MOU with CPP to provide 
DRR related expert services from February 2012 to November, 2014. CPP provides 4 
days of refresher training (420 CPP Volunteers will be trained in 9 batches) to CPP 
Volunteers on Basic, First Aid and Search & Rescue for their capacity building in the 
selected Nobo Jibon working areas. To date, CPP experts have facilitated mini cyclone 
simulations/drills with the aim of increasing DRR awareness and preparedness. 

3. Monitoring and Evaluation 

Per the approved M&E Plan, Nobo Jibon executed regular monitoring of the program. Periodic 
monitoring activities including Semi-Annual Monitoring and Annual Monitoring. Nobo Jibon 
was supposed to complete 6 rounds of Semi-Annual Monitoring of cohort beneficiaries of the 
livelihood component. Due to the USAID qualitative evaluation team, the 6* round of Semi- 
Annual monitoring was cancelled and is not likely to be rescheduled given the remaining time in 
the program. The Semi-Annual Monitoring data of the last five rounds has been conducted by an 
independent consultant who has prepared a longitudinal analytical report, which has yet to be 
finalized. The M&E team supported program management by doing assessments such as the 
‘LRA-FFW effect’, ‘S02 group graduation assessment’, ‘Implementing Partners performance 
assessment’, and ‘VDC performance assessment’. The information from these reports helped 
program management to take informed decisions for program quality and for designing next 
course action. For example, a) LRA FFW guidelines have been revised more carefully so that 
schemes could be selected based on local context, beneficiaries’ potentiality, etc. b) Shoijon 
design has been validated again, c) VDCs phaseout plan prepared based on scoring, and d) S02 
team graduating their groups based on assessment results, etc. 

Nobo Jibon selected a consulting firm (TANGO) to conduct the Final Quantitative Performance 
Evaluation (QPE), the results of which will feed into the USAID-driven Qualitative Final 
Evaluation of Nobo Jibon. TANGO started the final evaluation in early FY 15 (October 2014). 
Data collection is expect to continue into November 2014 and the final report is expected to be 
available by January 2015. 

Knowledse Manaeement: 
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NJ received complementary resources from the Margaret A Cargill (MAC) Foundation to 
support intensive learning and knowledge man^ement activities in the final year of the project. 
The program has drafted a Knowledge Management strategy paper to inform the remaining year. 
Several quantitative and qualitative studies and the production of high quality program 
documentation as well as tools for replication of key interventions have been proposed which 
will be rolled out from October, 2014. The Nobo Jibon M&E team has been working on 
information management for upcoming evaluation teams and smooth hand-over of Nobo Jibon. 

4 . Commodity & Management Information System 

Monetization: NJ called forward 9,510 MX of soft white wheat (SWW) for IY5 in January 
2014. The monetization commodity arrived on the MV Liberty Grace on June 14, 2014. The load 
and light draft surveys were conducted by ‘Royal Inspection International Limited’. A total of 
9,5 1 1 .706 MT was monetized through the GOB SILO as per the draft survey. 

Monetization proceeds: Lower freight rate cited during procurement of the cargo, resulted in an 
approximate $300,000 shortfall in the anticipated proceeds, which was made up by FFP in 202e 
resources in October 2014. The program submitted a claim for USD 3.4 million in mid- June 
2014 and received IY5 monetization proceeds in mid-October 2014. 

Direct distribution: 278 distribution points are currently operated in NJ areas for monthly 
commodity distributions. During FY14, a total of 6,814 MT of food was distributed among Nobo 
Jibon beneficiaries. Out of that, 4,391 MT of commodities was distributed to PM2A recipients 
and an additional 2,423 MT was distributed as wage for 510,000 person days of Food for Work. 

The anticipated arrival of the 1Y5 DD shipments comprising 2,1 60 MT was during August 2014. 
The call forward was initiated according to the PREP14 on February 2014 to avoid expected 
pipeline break in September 2014. To avoid a surplus at the end of the program, the tonnages 
were rounded down in the call forward. As a result, NJ received 22 MT less in IY5 DD 
commodities. NJ slightly modified its MCHN and distribution plans based on the number of 
planned beneficiaries targeted. During the October 2013 to June 2014 period, MCHN 
beneficiaries consumed 360 NMT more than anticipated resulting in 8% higher consumption 
than anticipated. This brought forward the pipeline break in vegetable oil stock in August 2014, 
earlier than anticipated. 

The commodity team faced other logistic challenges while attempting to avoid port demurrages 
due to scarcity of labors at port, transport vehicles, port officials during the EID holidays in the 
first week of August 2014. Congestion at Chittagong and Colombo ports were cited during 
arrival of the commodities. In light of the known delays, the team had discussions with the 
shipping agents and freight forwarders in the US and Bangladesh to find a convenient time to 
reroute the cargo to avoid port demurrages and time the arrival for food distributions beginning 
in August 2014. 

Empty bags/oil cans: NJ distributed empty commodity bags and oil containers among the 
recipients free of cost during distribution at the distribution points. Also those were distributed 
among the VDCs free of cost based on formal request letters received from VDCs, which they 
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sold to generate income that helped them to construct their meeting rooms at the community, 
small scale repairing of embankment, etc. 

Commodity loss incidents: On April 6, 2014 an engine boat carrying distribution commodities 
for NJ/FFW beneficiaries was hit by another heavily loaded engine boat, carrying watermelon, at 
Lohalia River at Galachipa Upazila. Rescue initiatives were imdertaken by the transport owner 
with the help of the local rescue team. Rescued commodities were dried in the sunlight. Dried 
commodities were re-bagged and then stacked as suspected commodities in the warehouse. 

Samples from the rescued commodities were sent to the laboratories for testing of its quality. The 
laboratory test result concluded that ‘the commodity did not appear as fit for human consumption 
but can be used for animal feeding’. Upon receiving concurrence from the AOR, NJ formally 
donated damaged commodity (12.367 NMT Wheat and 2.741 NMT Peas) to the ‘Dairy & Cattle 
Development Farm’ led by GOB ‘Office of the Animal Production’, which had shown interest in 
the damaged lot of commodities for preparing Livestock Feed. This donation took place on 
August 16, 2014 at the local storage depot at Boga, Patuakhali with the onsite presence of 
USAID representative during handover. 

Guided by the 22 CFR 211, thorough documentation of the incident was submitted to the AOR, 
with all necessary details including loss amount followed by subsequent steps being followed by 
the team and seeking concurrence whenever deemed appropriate. Finally, it was found that a 
total 23.366 NMT of commodities were lost, equivalent to USD 16,843.224. Per the freight 
agreement, the shipper was liable to reimburse the equivalent monetary loss of the commodities. 
SCI Admin and Supply Chain (PSMS) team continued to ensure that every effort to recover the 
monetary loss has been attempted. The quarterly report reflecting the losses was submitted via 
QWICR. NJ has initiated the reimbursement per Regl 1 . 

Ready to Use Therapeutic Food (RUTF) Distribution: During July 2014, SC was asked by the 
USAID/M/AOR to find scope and absorb a portion of the ACDWOCA’s RUTF prior to best 
used by date (BUBD) of July, 2014, Based on the agreement, SC received 0.299MT of 
ACDI/VOCA’s stock and was able to distribute by mid-July 2014. Until September 2014, atotal 
of 20.18 MT RUTF was distributed. As planned, the program will distribute the remainder, 0.13 
NMT, including NJ’s own stocks, by the end of October 2014. 

Management Information System (MIS): The MIS team has been facilitating information 
management using mobile web based centralized McAID system throughout this reporting 
period. GIS tools were integrated into the McAID system so that the staff at different levels 
could use the benefits of GIS supported outputs in their decision making process. The team has 
captured 5,032 GPS coordinates using existing Smartphones in the hands of the front line staff in 
NJ. Coordinates are collected for the locations where NJ services are delivered such as EPI sites. 
Food Distribution points, warehouses, collection points, FFW schemes, FWC, Lead Farmers, 
VSLA, etc. In addition to this, various geo-spatial shapes linked with performance data are made 
available to explore through the McAID based web services such as PM2A service coverage, 
FFW coverage, FDP specific distribution status, warehouse specific stock level, etc. Samples of 
such output are attached (See Annex H-1). 
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McAID based information management support for the ACDWOCA Title II PROSHAR team 
has been provided since September 2012 under the MoU with ACDWOCA. Capacity 
development initiatives for the PROSHAR staff were provided by the NJ MIS team on a demand 
basis during this period. Also the team has extended consultancy support to PROSHAR 
corrunodity and M&E team to accomplish tasks related to data validation, data updates, etc. 

II. LESSONS LEARNED 

The Nobo Jibon team is committed to reflection and learning on an on-going basis to refine and 
improve its interventions. During this year, a number of lessons were learned that were relevant 
for program management. There are summarized below: 

501 - MCHN 

• Utilization of GMP services has increased after linking VHC members to CCs as skilled 
health and nutrition volunteers. Nobo Jibon has been conducting CBGP sessions at EPI sites 
every month to monitor child (under 2 years) growth and counsel accordingly. GMP has been 
integrated into CC services for which Nobo Jibon has developed the capacity of CC staffs. 
Now skilled VHCs are playing an active role in sensitizing and motivating communities to 
avail GMP sessions for U5 children in the CCs and supporting CHCPs to conduct GMP. 

502 - Livelihoods 

• S02 is providing pathways out of poverty to poor and extremely poor beneficiaries through 
“Push-Pull” approaches amalgamated with an “Input-Throughput-Output” market 
framework. In the process food rations, asset transfer, input support, production training, 
savings & lending, FFW-LRA are working as “Push” factors while engagement of private 
companies, collection points, the voucher system, trained service providers and group 
marketing are working as “Pull” factors. In the enabling environment created by integrated 
“Push-Pull” approaches with a comprehensive market framework, the poor and extremely 
poor beneficiaries are progressing through the gradual and logical processes of income 
generation, asset building, scaling and diversifying their businesses. 

• Overall sale volume, aggregators and producer involvements are significantly increased in 
most of the collection points though there are still a few collection points that ate not 
functioning well due to poor communication with the main market. It indicates that site 
selection is one of the key factor for a well-functioning Collection Point. 

• Through FFW-LRA, smallholder’s beneficiaries able to engage in diversified year-round 
production. In the target area, FFW-LRA is mainly appropriate for low-lying and salient 
affected areas rather than comparatively high lands. 

S03-DRR 

• Institute based DRR awareness training for the students and teachers is essential. Students 
enjoyed this sessions and adopted these disaster risk reduction content easily and 
remembered it during warning situations as well as helped households to own it for better 
preparedness. They can remind their parents to use the HH level Contingency plan during an 
emergency situation. 

Community Mobilization 
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• The GO-NGO service providers’ coordination meeting has created better understanding 
amongst stakeholders, by linking/organizing the service providers, VDC members. Union 
Parishad representatives & community people to provide their services to community people. 
VDC are taking community led-initiatives as secondary triggering which increases the 
community solidarity, ownership and self-confidence of VDC as well. 

III. Annexes 

A. Success stories 

B. Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

C. IPTT Data Source Descriptions 

D. Detailed Implementation Plan (DIP) 

E. Expenditure Report 

F. Technical Sector Tracking Table 

G. Program Design and Performance Reports 

H. Supplemental Materials 

H-l:McAIDGIS output 

I. Monetization and Cost Recovery Tables 

J. Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire (SAPQ) 

K. Beneficiary and Resource Tracking Tables. 
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List of Acronyms 


ASISAN 

Anilisis de Situacion de Seguridad Alimentaria y Nutricional 

CATIE 

Center for Tropical Agricultural Research and Education 

CAP 

Agricultural Aggregation Centers 

CEPROCAL 

Centro de Produccidn Caprina del Altiplano 

CIPCA 

Centro Integral de Produccidn y Capacitacion Agropecuaria 

COCODE 

Coimnunity Development Council (Consejo Comimitario de Desarrollo) 

COLRED 

Local Coordinator for Disaster Reduction (Coordinadora Local para la 
Reduccidn de Desastres) 

COMRED 

Municipal Coordinator for Disaster Reduction (Coordinadora Municipal 
para la Reduccidn de Desastres) 

COMUSAN 

Municipal Commission for Health, Food and Nutrition Security 
(Comisidn Municipal de Salud, Segrrridad Alimentaria y Nutricional) 

COSAN 

Comitd de Seguridad Alimentaria Nutricional (FS Committees) 

DIP 

Detailed Implementation Plan 

FEDECOAG 

Agricultural Cooperative Federation of Guatemala 

FNS 

Food and Nutrition Security 

FFP 

Food for Peace 

FFW 

Food for Work 

FL 

Father Leader 

FtF 

Feed theFuture 

FUNCAFE 

Coffee-growing foundation for rural development 

FY 

Fiscal Year 

GMP 

Growth Monitoring and Promotion 

INAB 

National Forests Institute 

INCAP 

Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama 

IPTT 

Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

MAGA 

Ministry of Agriculture, Livestock and Food 

MCHN 

Maternal Child Health and Nutrition 

ML 

Mother Leader 

MSPAS 

Ministry of Public Health and Social /Ministerio de Salud Publica y 
Asistcncia Social 

MOH 

Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance 

NP 

Nutrition Promoter 

PAISANO 

Western Program of Integrated Food Security and Food Actions 
(Programa de Acciones Integradas de Seguridad Alimentaria y 

Nutricional del Occidente) 

PCI 

Project Concern International 

PERSUAP 

Pesticide Safe Use Action Plan 

PREP 

Pipeline Resource, Estimate Proposal 

PINPEP 

Programa de Incentives Forestales para Poseedores de Pequenas 
Extensiones 
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SAMI 

Automated System for Information Management (Sistema Automatizado 
para el Manejo de Informacion) 

SBCC 

Social and Behavior Change Communication 

SC 

Save the Children 

SE CONRED 

Executive Secretariat - National Coordinator for Disaster Reduction 
(Secretaria Ejecutiva - Coordinadora Nacional para la Reduccidn de 
Desastres) 

SDLVYA 

Local Surveillance and Alert System (Sistema Local de Vigilancia y 
Alerta) 

SO 

Strategic Objective 

USAID 

United States Agency for International Development 

WAZ 

Weight for length (z-score) 

WE 

Women Empowered Initiative 
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Introduction 

Save the Children and its partner. Project Concern international <PCI), are implanaiting die 
“Western Program of Integrated Food Security and Food Atticms,” <s PAISANO (its Spanish 
acronym), in the 13 USAID-priority municipalities of the Quidi6, Huelai^nai^, ^ 
QuetzaStenango departments in Guatemala’s Western Highlands. TTic owial! ^lal of the 6 year 
Development Food Aid Program (DFAP): Food insecurity among vulnerable rural households 
in 3 departments of the Guatemala highlands reduced. Strat^c CH^et^es (SOs) im^ude: a) 
SOI : Household access to food increased; b) S02: Malnutrition among ^ris and boys uikIct 5 
years reduced; and c) S03: Community resilience improved This tepwt summarizes the activities 
implemented during Fiscal Year 2014 (FY14), the first full year of fi^ imfrionentation as most 
activities at the household (HH) level began in August 2013. 

Despite the short implementation period, PAISANO made considerable jHOg^ss against plained 
targets. Highlights of key achievements include; 13,250 HH were rrached; 10,^8 HH targeted 
witii MCH interventions (54% over the target); 5,825 HH participating in livelihoods activities 
(17% over the target); and, 1,163 HH participated in 12 fo^-for-work activiti«teoughS03. 
Further, the annual survey revealed dmt 3,575 farmers have adopted at l^st one new technology 
(SO 1 ); 89% of women reported recognizmg at two danger signs during jwegnancy and 44% 
recognition of at least two danger signs in childhood (S02); and, 96% of communities reported 
functional Community Development Councils -COCODEs (S03). A significant outcome result 
was die reduction in global malnutrition prevalence ( WAZ) in children under 2 years of age, 
measured at 22,4% which was -3.60% below the FY14 target. The final section of die rqxirt 
reflects on a series lessons learned during the implementation year. 

i. ARR Narrative 

A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 


HH Barrier Analysis and Formative Research 

In FY14, a consulting firm was hired to conduct a barrier analysis on “Adoption of 
Complementary Feeding Practices in chil(hen under 24 mondis of age and pregnant women.” The 
study sought to identity key factors and baniers preventing the adoption of complcmentaiy 
feeding practices. The findings will be incorporated into the program’s Social and Bchaviof 
Change Communication (SBCC) strategy. The findings indicate that community beliefs limit the 
adoption of good health and nuriition practices. Examples include: a) if die body temperature is 
cold, lhe>’ cannot have hot food or drink, b) if the body temperature is warm, they cannot have 
cold food or drink, c) the consumption of cold fix>d and driidcs are related to disease and bodily 
ailments, d) HH only prepare recipes taught by PAISANO on average once a week, since "it takes 
them too long" or "they forget the recipe.” Moreover, the study found that there is a disconnect 
between hygiene and food preparation; the kitchen is not kept clean, foods arc not washed and 
animals are kqit loose. The executive summary with the main results of this study is presented in 
Attachment I. 


a) Furthermore^ a document is being prepared in order to systematize the PAISANO SBCC 
strategy', !whichwill_be complete dicing _the_ first qu^CT of FY 2015^ Tips ^ument_ _ 
provides the actions that are currently performed by the program, wi ft" the main 


Commented Inconjunciion with the Miuiw and other 

WHIP pamets, cotrwf’ 


‘ WHIP hasjusi .ttartedio design ihc SBCC strategy PAJSA.S’O will sh^cits SBCC strategy among sdl WHIP 
partners 


Page I of 26 
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components being; Community mobilization, which a»si^ of t^^nteing and 
strengtherung tiie community to participate in actions to inqsove fix)d security aid 
nutrition, including a training program tailored to community leaders governance, Food 
Security and Nutrition (FSN), leadership and project man^ement topics; 

b) Exchange visits and training to support community volunteCTS to jMOfflote die adc^on of 
good agricultural practices such as; jcomprehensive demonstraritm iarms implementation';|_ 
and, 

c) Promotion of good health and nutrition practice addition among participating HHs 
through: Nutrition Schools for fehers andmodters; foodfs'^jarationttemonsuations; home 
visits; short messages on food delivery; groups of prepiant wnnet; and, yoinfa groups and 
educational mtertainment. 


Commented |>m2]: DbthistbesameuaFarmFidd 
School? If not. please explain in narrative. 2) Does SC 
parQapeemeu^iangevisitswith FlF fanners? If so, say that, 
and note activity ^eans. coffee, different technolopes, etc.) 


For interpersonal communication activities, educational materials and mediodol<^i<»I support, 
guides were designed, validated and reproduced to achieve die bdiavioral ciiange of participants. 
To date, no exchange visits have been organized between PAISANO beneficiary farmers and Feed 
the Future Value Chain projects. The main reason is the huge differences betweai beneficiaries 
wil.li respect to productive resources (land, water, income, etc). The above-mentioned strategies 
are presented in Attachment J. 

Gender Study 

In order to identify information gaps on gender, as well as to desigi a suitable strate©'-, a gender 
analysis was performed based on the studies carried out by USAID for die Western Highlands 
region of Guatemala. Through a competitive process where interested consultants submitted their 
proposal and budget, the program hired an experienced consultant (Mireya Florian) to identify and 
define priority issues to addressed based on information provided by the community, especially 
with regard to civil particip^ion, family decision making and divisiwi of labor. Using a focus 
group methodology the consultant and her team of trained facilitators conducted 15 focus ^oup 
discussions in communities in the PAISANO coverage area. Participants in the focus grot^is 
included a variety of audiences segmented in foiff c^egories: members of community-bas^ 
organizations, elderly men and wom«i, religious leaders, and women involved in the {M-ogram. 

The consultant completed the field work in September 2014, and the final report is expected by 
the firtit quarter of FYl 5, 

FSN Radio Campaign Design 

Seven radio spots on heahh and nutrition topics were designed and approved by the USAID local 
mission, The messages will be broadcast in several local languages on radio stations throughout 
the PAISANO coverage area. Seven Community Resilience micro programs called "changing 
times" were developed and the validation process has been initiated. SC expects to receive 
approval from the USAID Mission dicing the first quarter of FY15 and will begin to broadcast the 
messages shortly thereafter. 

Environmental Assessment Study 


' Ii IS a farmer plot, usually belonging to an Agriculture I.eader, where different best agriculture best practices are 
demonstrated. Usually, both traditional and improved jsTictices arc fransferred, so farmers can compare the advantages 
of the '‘new” technologies in order to be adopted Use oflocal resources and environmental conservation are 
emphasi-«d. 


Pa{t2of20 
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For the construction of Centro integral de produccion y capacilacion agropecuaria 
[Comprehensive C’entcr for Production and Agricultural Training, CIPCA, by its Spanish 

acronym] in Santa Cruz. Quiche, it was necessary to conduct a ^hnicai study to estimate the 

potential negative environmental impacts and to define the re^ective mitig^itm actions to be , - 1 Commented {mh 3]: was this shared and discussed with the 

carried out per Regulation 216. This study was pertWmed and complete tbfot^ a consulting ! stodunnghcrwpioGuatemaia? 

firm. ' '■ 

PERSIAP Study 

A Pesticide Evaluation Report and Safer Use Action Pl^ (PERSUAP) - was completed dining the 
last quarter of the FY. As presented in the Initial Environmental Examination (lEE), this 
PERSUAP is an updated version from the previous MYAP and comprises information about the 
activities that should be put in place to minimize risks to the environment, animals, crqjs, 
structures and people, fhe evaluation, performed by local cimsutting firm ConsuhOTia Profesional 
de Servicios Multiples San Juan, covers both CRS and Save the Children’s programs. Tlie report 
is currently being translated into English and will be submitted to USAID. It should also be noted 
that the revised, final lEE will be finalized in November 2014. 

Sub-Agreements Execution 

Agreements for technical support from the Institute ofNutrition of Central America and Panama 
(INCAP, its Spanish acronym) and tlie Center for Tropical Agricultural Research and Education 
(CATIE. its Spanish acronym) were signed for research development related to PAlS.'kNO 
activities. 

Together with INCAP. a "baseline for assessing the filter implementation effect in lowering the 
diarrhea prevalence in two-year old boys and girls participating in PAISANO" was carried out; it 
was pcrlbrmed prior to the deliveiy and inslallatiim of watCT fillers at participating family homes. 

The study, which covered 50 communities, was completed in the last quarter of FYi4. 'Hie results 
show that 27% of children under two years ofage ob-served had diarrhea two weeks prim- to the 
visit. The motiters of children who had been sick indicated that 30% of cases were given more 
fluids during the illness, and only 5.4% of them received larger amounts of solid food. More 

details of this baseline are presented in Annex 1, Thescjesults will be used to evaluate the _ :'comn«nuiiMM4]; impwuniKudyio socialize in ' 

effectiveness of HHs filter use for six months, and changes in bencficiaiy- behaviors 'linked to their ‘ ; w«wiszrin,port»»swbjeciisatoouidhdpmh«vi,,g,Br«.er j 

use, including adequate hygiene-family practices, in the reduction of diarrhea rates in children j 

under 2 years old. The restilts of the; sturly will be .shared with other Impicmenting partners. 

PAISANO executed a sub-agreement wdth the Center for Tropical Agricultural Re.search and 
Education (CA'I IE), located in Turrialba. Costa Rica, to strengthen the program communi^' 
agricultural leader capacities using a Field Schools Approach (ECA, its Spanish acronym) to 
promote sustainable agricultural production models, smmd agroforcstry practices, and improved 
goat production systems. The agreement with the Institute of Agricultur^ Science and Technology 
(ICT A, its Spanish acronym), included in the proposal could not be executed due to hick of 
agreement among both parties. As an alternative, conversatitms were held with the Universidad 
del Valle de Ciuatemaia to apply research on the nutritional value and agronomic management of 
native vegetables and measure postharx'cst grain losses in small producer farms. The program 
expects to sign a sub- agreement in the second quarter ofFY15. 


’ SC discussed the study with Erica Clesceri, [XfHA BKO. during her visit to the program A summary of the study 
was submitted to the USAID Mission at their request, to be shared with USAID; Washington. 


PttcJofM 
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Monitoring and Evaluation (M & E) - Activities 

During the last quarter of the llscal year, the annual PAISANO survey was performed by an 
externa! consulting company (ANHD). ANED. used a representative sample of the participating 
nils in I'Y 1 4. Interviews were conducted with a total of 492 mothers widi children under 2 ye^s 
of age. and 66 fanners (39 women and 27 men) within 44 selected communities of a universe of 
187 where PAISANO operates. The executive summary of the survQ' is presented in 
i. 

Two primary data sources where used to enter data in the IP FT (Atl»:hment D), DIP (Attachment 

F) and SAPQ (Attachment L. !n»Pi.«ecfvj^aui.viertjy !i5Wii^FFPM»'S't\H>ab>:a)thc _ . i Cofflm<B^[MM5]:Atuchmem»;^not^pioadedt<.tt-PMis. ) 

program's management information system (MIS) sv54em, SAMI: and. the Annual Survey which 

used a representative sample ot beneficianes. Attachments D, F. aid L i»esent the i^onale on 

the +/' i 0% achievement vanations compaed to the planned targets m addition to what is 

presented below in the main narrative. Attachment "E" presents a description of the data sources 

used for each indicator. 

Progress achieved in PAIS.ANO participation levels 

At the endof FY !4, PAISANO was implementing activities in 3 departments and 13 municipalities 
reaching 187 communities; 2 more than in the previous ^KXA\y'cax(bolhJr<mChichicastenango. El 
Quiche). Tliis result represents 94% of the proposed target for the froject’s life. Forty-five percent 
(45%) of the participating communities are from El Quiche Department, 41% from lluehuetenango 
and 14% from Quettaltenango. 

To date. ! 3.250 lllls are registered with the program, represoiting 40% mwe (3,789 HHs) 
compared to the end of the previous fiscal year and 90^0 abow (6,293 HHs) die coverage target 
for FY 2014. Ihe rationale for the viu-iance is explained below. 

Under the Health and Nutrition strategic objective, 10.698 HH are participating in the activities 
promoted by this component; 1 3% more ( i .237) than the previous fiscal year and 54% (3,74 1 HH) 
above the FY 2014 target. The participation by department is as follows: 53% of the HH are from 
El Quiche. 27% from Huehuetenango and 20% from Quetzaltenango. 

In the case of the HH p^icipating in l ivelihood activities. 5.825 HH. 17% (825 HH) above the 
FY 2014 target, they are implementing at least one of the proposed agricultural technologies under 
thi.s component. These HH represent 53% of participants in S02. out of a 67%-propi>sed target, 
which is expected to be achieved during the next fiscal year. Regarding the activities ol'S03. 

1 . 1 63 HH participated in 1 2 fottd-for-work activities in PAISANO. Table 1 show.s the community- 
participation level and the propo.scd beneficiaries, as well as the achieved amounts at the end of 
the fiscal year 2014, 


Ta ble No. 1 ; Summary of Achieved Tai^et 


Activities 

m4 

Taneeis 

m4 

Adsieved 

Paxait 

Communities 

^ 198 

187 

94% 

Households 

6.957 

13.250 

m% 

Households MCH 

6.957 

10.698 

154% 

PEW 

5..3()0 

2.232 

42% 

Children 0-23 mos. 

6.957 

9.545 

1.37% 
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[ Total Direct Be nefici aries^ ! 12.25 7] 11,77 7} 96% 


The column 'T- Y 1 4 targets" in the table above represents the expected average participsaion. 
taking into account theNationa! institute ofStatistics (fNE) tecoids as a refo-^tce. However, 

when PAISANO began to imnlement in communities, differences betweot die existing poiHilation 

levels and the estimates used m the orooosal detected^ji inerrctore. it wa,s nec^ssars' io adtust .. - ' Commentetl EMM6]: How did this impacs the tonnage caiicd 

. ' . - ".f. " r.-Yrr ^ fntwafdandrcsoiircesnecdedinFYH’ Iiinim,howdidlhainnpac 

1 1 “'joj -1 Of '’v, n 0£ am WiL mOOUV its CORims.uU_v programming'’ Please incorporate youiresprawe into ihenanaiive, 

. .. 1 -j, C,"itrrt t va^'‘-quate inventorv' levels for notlngifthesenumhcfsarcalMes^t^feMIS _ 

p , ..It ^ f' 0 n icinfonnariorionfoodassist^nc-e 

SOi: Household Access and Availabiiity to Food increased 

{Rl.l: Household agricuiturai production diversified and increased 
LRi.I.i: Use of improved agricultural production practices increased 
i'o ensure the participants’ adoption of improved ^ricultural practices®, it was necessary to train 
and strengthen a total of 19 Save the Children technicians and PCI pta'.sonnel ( 1 8 mat and one 
woman); 59 agricuiturai leaders and 217 promoier.s (205 men and 71 women), both in tedtnical 
content and adult education methodologies. For some topics, there was coll^ioration of local staff 
from the Ministrv of Agriculture, Livestock and Food {MAGA, for Its initials in Spanish} 
especially on post-harvest training in the use of metallic silos and the Nation^ Fortst Institute 
[INAB. for acronym in Spanish] on how to register fcffestry plantations in the Incentive Program 
for small producers, PINPEP (tor its Spanish Acronym). The naethodolt^' ^{Httach developed to 
achieve increased food availability at the household level is based on improving existing 
agricultural production systems by incorporating technology (drip irrigation, goats, etc.) in order 
to make them more productive, as well as complementary' production practices to existing crops 

(such as compost, soil conservation, among others). The SOI ^gr^hical area covered 170 _ 

communities in the 13 municipalities where the program operates.^ Table 2 prcamts the_ main . _ - - CoinmaiW [mm?]! see issue uncf 

training activities undertaken in the current fiscal year as well a.s achievements compart to - - 

established targets. 


T able No. 2 Good agri cultural pr actices training 


SOlAadritiea 

Achknd%l»iyiiwaft 

Taari 



. T-l» 



QM 

AcMe-i 

Tmri 



Ff* 

Improved growing systems for maize and bean 
crops with improved practices (2.500 farmers) 

1,417 

54.1 

I.7W. 

3,747 

2..'500 

150 

13 

87 

Oiowing huctteuliural products, including the 
use of organic fertitizers in household vegetable 
gardens ( 1.800 farmers) 

1 .'Wg 

550 

1.784 

3.833 

1.800 

213 

to 

90 


‘ This total is obtained from Ihesum off’l.W and Children 0-23 mo 

Mn the case of WH and children the last INE census (2002) the population data was less than the one PAtSANO 
found. The happened with regard to F’LW. 

'' Among the mam practices, there are: improved bean varieties, soil conservation, basic grain siotage. handling backyaid poultry, 
goat production, and drip irrigation, among others. 

t'lcdse refer to Aiine;< 1 i.s'jue.s Lctt.ei Response Msroo 
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MaiiagcmcHl and prcxiuction of goats for tnilk 
production (620 fanners) 

180 

08 

811 

1.089 

620 

176 

(4 

86 

Poultry production (2.900 fanners) 


662 

1.876 

4,512 

2.900 

(56 


93 

Post-harvest crop management (S50 farmers) 

U2I 

215 

590 

2.026 

850 

258 

13 

87 


in the previous table, a significiintiy higher participation of women is observed compared to that 
of men (88% women and 1 2% men). Men are primariiy resp<msible for generating hmisehold 
income, by carrying out work outside the home, cither wwking on die plots where they mainly 
grow maize, working in non-agricultural Jobs or migrating to the Soudiem Pacific Coast as 
laborers, iliis makes it difficult for them to attend trainings ofTered by PAISANO.'' Unlike men, 
women are responsible for taking care of their home, which includes c^ing for children, 
housework and yard and lending to animals and vegetables. Because of the nature of the work and 
the location thereof, it is "easier" for them to attend trainings compared to moi. In theory, women 
transfer what they learn to men and the agricultural promoters retnforrx what th^- learned through 
field visits where farmers work [SC will 'Tsck '^isjransferjJ^ing^noate^^ 

The high participation shown in the previous table is due to the expect^ion generated in HH on 
the knowledge and supply support opportunity as seeds, mesh and zinc sheets to improve their 
agricultural activities. Exposure to new practices, the expected benefits and esp^sially the 
possibility of an available asset that can be used for an emergency ot fw family n«d influenced 
the acceptance of livestock (goats and poultry) activities. Goat transfers, with an achievement of 
5!%ofthe planned target were mainly due to the low supply of dairy-goat quality on the market'^. 
This influenced the non-completion of the animal reproductive fKriod to perfcMin the goat transfer 
to new HH. 

The implementation ofplims to improve household livelihoods reach«^_51%(t^ct;_2.13_4_ 
households Tl-ies!;: plans are performed togctlier by promoters and apiculture leaders. Each plan 
describes the most iinportcmt prothictive acfivities to be carried out at the household level and 
includes a monthly logbook with the progress .made on the best practices being iinplemented. For 
example, if one o.f the practicos is tiw improvement of a hen coop, the plan should describe all the 
.activities necessary to improve the facility. On a monthly basis, the promoter will yis.it the 
household to verify wttetlu’.r tfie housefioid ]m fulfilled commitments to improve the coop. In this 
way, these plans are intsefiii too! for the Agricultural promoters to easily check the progress of 
d.i.iTcrent progri3,m acl.ivitic!.s. 

Rabbits provide an importaor source of protein for households. The primary objwtive of the rtfobit 
module is houschoid consumption, and wlicre surplus production exits. Income. T he 
implementation of rabbit modules reached 63% of the target inFY14. As it is a new activity for 
most beneficiarie.s, it was necessary to develop technical guidelines and train institutional and 
community staff in order to start the activity, which ultimately delayed the proces.s. ; 


K.krta Annex i 'Issuw Tcrter Resixitsss Memo 

A procurement wm submitted and approved for the purchase of 50 goats from Mexico The program is awaiting 
final aulhoriralion from the (jovemment of Mexico’s Secretnria Agropccuaria lo export (he animals 


P>(e«ori0 

Swe the Children Seder^don. lnc..Gueanula 
A«Ard Numher AIO.fFP.A> (2-00007 
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b Cormnented [MMS]: Tlicn why arc so many men in Ihe leader 1 
i and pnwioier role'’ _ 


- -1 ConHnentsd [MM9]: la .S(. tracking this' 


. 4 Comme n ted (HHIO}: Pleaw: dahly m narrative what is meimt 
I by (his, including an example if spprnpriaie 


Commented [MMll]; What is SC seeing as a result of starting 
dsisprogect'I Whattstheobieclive' prowinconsumption? Isthat 
happening, nr are ihev selling than? ('lease provide more details on 
this activity. 
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f 41 . j L-.v's r O) “«tb PAiS-^NO has 

’’i.nc iir 2'id nss ’dent Pea Tiptemer.Ping partners who 
ii> «jtn >\o k r>ut a. 5 o re-.^'! rc.-s to assist in the development of|t 

. idoii’-'v ..rK2or^4n'zc_v^'^BO^;^_;‘><’vc^imgpwpj^to 

iruumris: vouIji righrs. wiih emohasis on paiTicipation and health 
. ' -oa”! .eadersoir Jsvv os.nenx aini '•trergthsimg of ^aivticai 
t!vd v-ort-tiion 3 k.'-’'. etivronmcrt :yic development; preparing 
^ t dr\f'’op’'vn cl -.nmi* pind.^'T-t'-e projects w-ith groups of 
It' -pj-n v\ncn och’- t es !:^cin be.ierk. artes wiii be appropTiateiv 


\en'er t-crc ogrssa i'a-uolion andse'ection ofthe 
I' !' r ' p. cnda'icn 'xgwnhnn a't v gmngofagreement- 
' 'iAfid! '‘cctliP- arcl'"eca.r<ii dss’enardihs bsgraningofth-e 

n- ..,’•1.-11 >. e\p=wtwd 1x1 hs campletcd in the first quarter of 


Commented [MMt2]: Plea-iepro'idca lewdeiaiisir narraiive 
and ensure Oist benefitiaries are counted in iheappropnaic spot in 
Fl’PMIS dial tracks 'orphans/vuliierable chiltSren" in the irackina 


Using financial program resources with the approval of Fotxi for Peacc-FFP/USAID, the 
equipment for processing and preparing goat milk by-products was completed few the Centro de 
Produccion Caprina del Occidente - CFPROCAl. (Western Gcat Production Center). This center 
initially established with Keurig Green Mountain funding, as well as oflier donors, provides 
facilities and resources for training PAISANO technical staff, community leaders and participants 

on dairy goat management and breeding imd provides high-gaietic-value bucks for participating 

communities with the purpose of improving the local goat milk produtdion capJK3ty.'‘ , - • Cwnmenieri [mmi3]! sce issues l. 


LR 1.I.2 I sc of improved management of natural resources increased 
In coordination with municipalities and the National Fwests Institute (INAB), the iechnietd staff 
were trained in natural resource management cmphasi?ing the forestry program incentives. They 
in turn trained both leaders and agricultural promoters, and subsequently began addressing the 
topic at the farmers' level. As a result of this coordination, 138 Quiche and HuehuetCTiango 
faxmens have been trained to access the forestry incentive (wogram. P.INPEP‘-'. This rspi'cs«>ts 
only 4% of PAlSANO’s beneficiary :l'ar.roer.s as few have enough land to plajit trees. In 
(^Hietzaltenango, are no aiea.s to protttoie this forestry program. The annual deforestation rate 
i.n Guatemala vetidses 100,000 Isectitras, mainly due to the cutting of timber for use as fushvood. 


LR i.U Lse of improved inputs increased 


'['hese are men and young women among l.t to 21 year old. not married who are organised in groups in order to be 
trained in topics as children and youth rights, and who will be trained in community entrepreneurial activities m 
agnvulliire. 

' ' A training and Reproduction center is a place for training farmers in agriculture best practices, raising improved 
genetics small animals (goats, hens, rabbit.sland propagation of horticulture, fruits and I'oresirv plants for PAISANO 
HH, 

'' Plejisi:: T'efar to Annex .i Issues .Lcftci Re.sfxiuse Memu 

PINPEP- Program of Incentives to small land owners with forestry or agro-forcsiry resources. PINPRP is an 
incentive program created to support land owners that have some trouble to prove the legally ownership of their areas. 
It is accepted as prove of ownership a ceniUcate issued by the General Registry of Property, a ccnificate is.sucd by the 
Municipal Mayor of the jurisdiction of the land location, or through legalized photocopy of the purchase oomracl of 
the corresponding land PINPEP has several components such as: natural forest managcmcni forproieciionor 
production and the establishment and management of plarrtations or agro-forestry systems 


Pit«7<rf20 
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As a resuit ol'the training process and the aroused interest in the population, flte ^tablishmait of 
different agricultural activities was achieved on the participants’ piote of land, ^ diown inT^e 
3 . 


Table No. 3 Provision of supplies and implementation of main agriculturai activities 


SOlActmlin 

AaJtetwji fcy Pepilateit 

TaMAdriml 

Ta*ai% 

Pte4.i 


Qiricte 


T«*at 

% 

MMe 

FcMk 

Improved variety of beans (seedsi (1,600 
bean olotsi 

427 

228 

751 

1,406 

1,600 

88 

11 

89 

Highly-nutritive horticultural seed.s (home 
garden seed packet) for home garden 
establishment ( 1 .800 home Hardens! 

1,591 

527 

683 

2,801 

1,800 

156 

20 

80 

Goats and materials to build goat pens (620 
eoal oensl 

!63 

47 

402 

612 

620 

99 

13 

87 

Materials for poultry production family 
improvement (_1, 500 poultry coojpsi 

l.tm 

323 

959 

2,321 

IJOO 

155 

20 

80 

improvement of grams storage at 
household (500 sioras’e units! 

567 

76 

186 

829 

500 

166 

2, 

79 


rhe achievements in family vegetable production, post-harvest handling basic grains Mtd 
family poultry production, exceeded the targets set for FY 14 but PAISANO did not reach the 
targets on bean plot establishment because crops were severely' affected by the drought during the 
growing season in most parts of the program area, as well as tfte hail impact in the department of 
Queuallenango. 

The same table shows that women participated the most in activities; however, this does nert 
necessarily imply that they are the only ones who implement activities as m«t perform tasks that 

require more physical effort and that arc far from home. TnrOTgt h^s_visi^_fte gregram^i^ ^ " Commented [MMMjsGoodeffortioii'aJyzffdaia' what is an 

ob.seiA'fi<:! that men ptepare; the soil and wonten do the sowing of crops. Men build 2te goat module 
and wonten are responsible for mattage and feed the goats. 

Usually it is women who receive the supplies provided by PAISANOand the ones enrolling in the 
program, since they are more easily able to attend program delivery schedules. Not all families 
haveacces.s to the -sante livelihoods, in some cases, men migrate seasonaly during sugar cane and 
coff&e hxtrvest.s, Tiicy arc as a result unabie to participate in PAISANO activities. When families 
isave raoi'j;; resources., such as land atid watfir for irrigation, migratoty work requirements are 
retiuced and tliey are to attei'id trainings and participate in other PAJSANO activities- 

The annual .survey included 66 ftffmers enrolled in the program. The survey indicates that ninety- 
six percent (96%) of farmers use at least 2 sustainable a^icultural practices and 73% said they use 
at least 2 husbandry practices. In addition. 29% have utilized 2 practices in natural resources 
31% store grains, Although no annual targets for these indicators at the beneficial' level arc 
included in the Indicator Performance Track ing Tablet IPTl ). the results rcfieci positive progress. 

Regarding the targets included in the IPTT’ for this strategic objective, the following should be 
noted; at least one new technology has been implemented by 3,575 farmers as a result of the 
intervention, 28% more than planned for this period. A total of 45.46 ha'^ were cultivated as a 
result of the agricultural technologies implementation (improved bean plots and family home 


example « iS4»t tnai reijuire mwe pnvsicai erron 

. home, and in lum, huwdoesSCknowmen areimplemenimoihese 
ectii’ines. La.Hily, some men did participaie- huiv were ihev able lo 
ifothem cannot'’ Pleaaelskeiheanalysisitildefunherana proviae 
mote detail in this paragraph 


''' [iach fanner intbrms the quantity of land utilized for crops 
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gardens) i J'"!;' ’"I 

Some activities presented with ditficuities for achieving titetar^s, »ich as: goat transfer (25%) 
mainiv because thev have not completed their reproductive cjrle to allow tfiem to have more 
onsprmg toromcr proaucers; micro drip irrigation (27%) due to the scarcity of water sources for 
irrigation use only. Regarding the last practice, reducing targets and redirecting resources to other 
activities with greater implementation feasibility is being consid^ed in dw sh« 1 -tenn and for 
further discussion with USAID for the medium-term. Regarding foe establishment of nurswy 
gardens at the community level, it was possible to materialize 3 of foe 8 plumed nurs«y gardens; 
the main difiiculty w'as the location of communal areas with ^it^le conditions for tree 
production. 


"i Commented 1MM15]: Pieaseprcivideaddinonsldaal in the i 
i narrative 3s to whM rtiis means in semis of income transfer, income [ 
! gainetl. average increased in ha cultivated •' resulting yield increase ; 

i t- what was dttie with it. etc j 


LR 1.1.4 Access to savings and credit services increased 

In Table 4 below, progress can be observed in the savings and CTedit activities beii^ implemented 
in Huehuetaiango through the Women tmpowered (WE) methodology executed by 1^1. TTie 

methodology IS based on selt-saving'^ groups. Todate, a total of 1,903 members in 83 groups(20 

Lc I -ii a ) 1 ofwhich % are men. have accumutoed saving of USD CommeirtedfMHie]: Are groups 

21n8'' 1 r ibj .. It IV- ’‘0 provide a piarfbrm for women to empovver ^ Whyartihcrcsofewmcn? Pleaseaddressmi 

T (\u>- f M Iv cnll' luvua'h The methodology ^jectficaliy targets women — 

r ^ O’’. , I f ‘ ^ ' V 'v < f r’en The idea is tQcreate aspace. where women can 

b(,(ii < Cl ivm 1 c hs ,1 w II i 1 'tp -lu nL e-tgaging in savings, financial management, 

1 u Ating 1 1 1 n c'^hn ii oJni!K'u> •-nt.ratt. income. Women can also use the space to share 
viiicwh itn I ui -i ! (nlKaiu iIl (;-''M'onm<,nt. Traditionally, men have Itad more ac-ce-ss to 
t)' -retype )1 1 'ot 0 h luiK > thu'Jic n f>o,iri'og>'''s ke>‘ fociis is to select and retain women as 
members, 


nf'sit fow, ijivutu gniivtd the m-ijori^ ofwhich 'were used tossts^hsh^smalftmcome 
ktcmrii Oj i f \ !i A.-, staple loot! sales, clothing sales, food sales, etc. Many are new 

In iiRs i-r t tchuli ( i the U timrigs rei Lived (simple budgeting and loan maiagemenf) as well as 
tc 111 4 hkiii li Jiniig ^uivuh'vhiiiipi.H>mak.iiigorgTowingseiectedcrops).B8nefiCiansssu:e 
idi, tmj ni V skills to otiild on LXistmi? skills and knowledge. For example, womers who know 
how < mikcUmpilv-s vih'A x l< « to buy materials and make a small amount of product to 
sy lhva|roht MosU’lJivui.-v while ihcy can lastionger than the Ufeoffoe loan, aretiine-bound 
jr d ink i \Mth v s. t p 4 i\ ui ihshiv lod demand of agricultural othw pRxiucas. They arc 
m< )1\ oiK-n't nutnik unci itmg Khvities (petty trade), and therefore should not be considered 
•» uidvVtoui; hiw sscs 'Ah 1 fhs; proc n.iT) dota not track income St the individual level, SC has 
k imptc tt d 1 1 ipi 1 \ St aiv. It t > Us. fstmine t<i3.n use, results and success foctors tffound 
uw ’Sin c ds ri pindu iivi aiti itf hi I Y 14, 2.54 individualstook outloans for productive 
iiiHsinivtil I otn v(^-“ t d f om I b S7 To US $197 and profits made on loans ranged from US 
to jtuvt undsM lib $ 130, rreOfs are reuive.sltxi fo expcind ongoing activities or in materials for 
4h< i toLoniL t, iiL iiing u(iviiii.s t>thir income is used on household needs, purchasing food, 
lioimnt hot I lus ind inti ms and healthcare. 


; CommenMlMMi?}: Are new or existing businesses’ 
i Howmany beneficiariwhavenKressed incomes? By bow muofi? 
; Wbul is it being uset! on? Please provide eJdilionul detail in 
! narrsiive 


It in called self-saving because the group'.s funds start «-ilh small savings from its members (mo.si of them save USD 
i .3 pur month), die savings amounl is determined consensually by ibc ivomcn themselves. 

Tracfitiona.l Ms.ysn gcii'fiieiit 
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Table No. 4 Savings and loans 



Nmikerer 

Onai^ 


IMSairi^p 

T«ad.Mi iilir 
•riMi 

TaMteCwnatt 

Ui»<VSBt 

1 IMdeTiUI 

1 ■ 

nwaifit 

Year I 

76 

1,480 

1.314 



! 


Year2 

83 

1.903 

24.385 

453 

10,791 

[ 17,729 

100% 


The 83 groups operating in FYi4 represent a 38% increase over the target set for theyrar{60 
groups, 900 participants). This was a result of the success stwies [Hinted dtiruig the 
methodology promotion, which attracted the interest of wom«i. Additioimliy there is a natural 
tendency of women towards the management of their financi^ resources. The link^ of women's 
savings and credit groups with micro finance cotnpanies is currently underway for their 
strengthening and consolidation. 

IRU Women’s business and leadership opportunities increased 

A total of 84 women's groups were trained. I in Quiche and 83 in Hudiuetenango (die same WK 
groups)*' on key topics for grcater_ leadership capacity and rraponsibiji^’; such ^ self-__ . 

esteem, responsible p^enthood and family finances, and le^ership, among others. 

IRl J; Increased access to markets 

Table No. 5 presents the progress related to this intermediate result 


Table 5 Access to .Vfarkets 


SOI w.>ieilfci 

■Adikud liy fcyttste 

T««ilacWcn*l 




% 

t (.on yxii. «iic ohsiiii jiniilysii! ttn .nofi-Ftf- wish«ops{i 


1 

1 

100 

Linkaae to local, municipal and private stakeholders for 
market intormation (4 municipalitj 'p .stakeholders) 



0 

0 

4 

0 

Hstabiishment of agricultural aggregation centers CAh '.s (2 
CAP'S) 




! 

2 

.50 

To strengthen existing associations or cooperatives or to 
establish new ones (2 association, -cooperatives) 

1 


' 

2 

2 

too 


As a result of the Value Chain Study, the following crops were identified in the intervention area 
ofPAISANO: potatoes, apples, peaches, plum, beans, and onions. TTtese products have more 
commercial value given their surplus production potcntinl and ability to meet market demand. 
With the study information, there are enough inputs to create the work plan and initiate the 
formation ofmariceting groups (shiitlar tKctwding to their needs and limitations. 

Among the limitations that faimers have arc: extreme poverty; little to no diversification 


•’ Th.s.'se with ttw Woriw! KRifswftaicni Methodology, which is implemented onJy in 

dttpurtmetit by PCS. exception 'vsis :i group inQuicM who was treined m leadership topics. 

'* Tins v/Hs a va.km chum, sukly aindticteci ?o itientify a.giic.ttliuMi products with market potential. Six products were 
reSt'vjini: po(a.t.«s, apple, apricot, ptimes, bcaw iin<i onions. Howew, bcc.auseof its tsi^ potential for 
comn'jorciniiziitian, P.MS.^N'O silBctod potatoci: prtxiuccrs and tbsa associations. 


P>(ei0o(70 

Save the CMdren federation, IrfeC'Guaaemala 
Award Number AD.Frt>.A-I24XI007 
Revi^ March ti. JOl.'i 


k ComiTKSited [MMIS]: Why such alarge discrepancy between 


•i Comroentwl Which crop'’ Why jusi oni:^ Why 

sitlecttij’ 


: Commented rMM20}: Is this The same as a tbmiers 

ii5ociimoa'coo[>er«iive'> 
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opportunities; low capacity to improve land yield and use api^priate supplies; no access to credit: 
costly inputs because they are individually purchased; lack of storage facilities: and, lack of 
market knowledge. 

^ ' 1 ' t' . , ' aii»H»ente€f[MM21]:Si.-e 

Hte connection between the municipal actors and tlie private sector was nert carried tait becmise 
the results of the Value Chain Study were not available until SqMember 2014. To 
improved market linkages, the first contacts with organizations were establishal. The 
organizations, Cooperativa Joya Hermosa, Cooperaliva Paquixena, and Asociacion ADAT in 
Huehuetenango. buy suid sell potatoes, potato seeds, and carrots, among oth^s. Addhicmdly, 
entities that support the rural entrepreneurship process of supply chains were conmeted, including: 

Fundacion de la cafietdtora para el desarrollo rural (FUNCAFE, coffee-growing foundation for 
rural development). Federacion de Cooperativas Agricolas de Guaiemala (FEDFCOAG, 

Agricultural Cooperative Federation of Guatemala), among odiers. 

Regarding the production and agricultural aggregation centers (CAPs). initial ttotions woe carried 
out with the group of bean producers of CHICHICO associatiwu located at the Chip^ village, in 
the Uspantan municipality of El Quiche, that has a facility for storing beans. PAiS ANO identified 
CHlCflfCO association in order to support them in marketing beans to AI.CSA Company. A 
student from F.NCA (National School for Agriculture) was assigned in August, under the 
supervision of PAISAKO, to train them in Good Agricultural Practices and post-harvest handling. 

For the next harvest, negotiations with ALCSA Company are expected to be carried out 

LR Marketing capacities of associations strengthened 

As discussed, in Quiche, follow up has been performed to the CHICHICO asaxiiation in order to 
strengthen the bean productive and commercial process. In the area of Huehuetenango. a ^oup of 
forest producers was identified to receive support. This group is dedicated to the production of 
Pinabete { Abies guatemalemis) and is located in the Bacu community. PAISANO will assist in its 
registry and legalization before the National Institute of Forests (fNAB). 

Strategic Objective 2: malnutrition among girls and boys under 5 years of age reduced 

!R 2,1 I’se of quality Maternal Child Health and Nutrition MClIN preventatn e services 
increased 

l..R2.i.J Quality of community level MCHN services improved 
In FT 14, PAISANO carried out a Di^nosis of ihe Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Assistance (MOH) in the communities covered by the program. Ihe oKvst significant findings 
were very similar in the three covered departments and they showed that MSPAS's .service supply- 
focuses on coverage-expansion services by providers. The most frequently-found community 
health providers are midwives and community facilitators, who require training in growih 
monitoring and promotion, malnutrition, feeding practices, pregnancy and hygiene. In addition, it 
was determined that the health providers with the least resources to perform their work arc 
community facilitators and health caretakers. Community personnel consider that the referral 
system does not always operate appropriately. It ha.s weaknessc.s. especially in regard to 
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culturally-reievant care and opportune referrals, and that health services do not always have 
referral sheets and medications. Many HH do not visit health facilities when they have health 
problems. The diagnosis is presented in Attachment 1. 

Based on the results. PAISANO created a training plan for MOH community staff. The plan 
includes the "Guiding and learning by doing'’-°methodology to promote health and nutrition 
practice adoption and it has been incorporated by the MOH in its new behavioral change strategy 
called "Sown practices are reaped". 

LR2.1.2 Referral system between the community and health services strengthened 

Based on the analysis mentioned in LR2. 1.1, PAISANO and the MOH agreed to adopt and 
observe a simple case referral mechanism for community volunteers with a timely response from 
health services. PAISANO trained Mother Leaders (ML) and members of the Food Security and 
Nutrition Committees (COSANs) in using this mechanism, aimed at increasing the utilization of 
health services and to follow-up on referral cases through home visits. Home visits of referral 
cases (pregnant or breastfeeding women, as well as boys and girls) are carried out by the 
PAISANO technical team with the support of MLs and COSAN members, in order to verify 
nutritional recovery treatment compliance and to promote proper breastfeeding, complementary 
feeding, hygiene and safe water consumption practices. Table 6 below highlights the number ot 
home visits made by department. 


Table No 6. Visits at home of referral cases 


1 

S02 MliiUki 

1 

! Ackieved br IkvutaMa* 

1 Tatari 

Hactfv 


Quicke 

Achieved { 

Target 

% 

M of Visits at home 
of referral cases 

405 

135 

302 

'1 

842 

I92 

439 


Source: SAMI - PAISAMO, FYM 


During FY 1 4, 407 cases with danger signs and acute malnutrition were referred to health facilities 
(209 girls and 198 boys). These cases received a total of 842 home visits. The number of visits 
exceeded the established target, since it was estimated based on MOH data of acute malnutrition 
cases in the previous year. This activity has helped in identifying and in promptly referring cases, 
as well as in accelerating the home recovery process of boys and girls. 

IR2.2: Use of improved health and nutrition practices at household level increased 

IR.2.2 Use of MCHN practices at household level increased 

LR.2.2.1 Knowledge of and attitudes towards key MClfN practices improved 

Results for recognition of at least two danger signs for pregnant women neonatal (< 28 days) and 
children as health services request are provided in Table 7 below. 


No. 7; Danger signs recognition and seeking health services (HS) 


Dkkger rigM i'« inguitiBk / HS Rcquekt 

FYMTuTBet* 

FYUAcUeved** 

Pregnant women 



Recognition of at least 2 danger signs 

44% 

89% 


■'*This methodology includes the following steps: a) to know tfte family experience regarding to a practice and to present a new 
one. b) to reflect on a new practice implementation, c) to support in the new practice implementation; and d) to plan for a daily 
implementation of the new practice. 
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1 Seekma HS when danger signs are present 

66.0% 

98.0% 

1 Neonate {<28 days) 



Recoenition ot at least 2 danger .sians 

34.0% 


i Seeking HS when danger signs are present 

n.Q% 

72.0% 

i Childhood 



! Recognition ol at least 2 danger signs 

39.0% 

i\m, 

1 Seeking HS when danger signs are present 

82.0?'& 

%.0% 


'SoiTrce PAISANOiPTT ' ” ■*Souri:ii PAiSA>iO Anraiai Survey 


ITie PAISANO annual survey shows that, in the three deparlm«3its of the program, the recognition 
percentage of at least two danger signs during pregnancy and childhood, as well as Ste health 
services request (except for neonate), exceeds the established targets. AUhoi^h the recogniiitm of 
neonate danger signs also exceeded the target, the seeking of services when danger signs are 

present is shghtlv lower than planned. This is probably influenced by the cultural [vactice in 

which mothers rest tor 40 days without leaving home during dte postpartum paiodr^rough aO _ _ , c«nmentediMM 22 ]! whaiisscdoing^oiiuhi^ pieast 
I ‘ f ( i i (- =• services when danger signs are present m rKonaie” ■ 

; I ( ^ I P ndmothers, !TK)thsrs in law, orother tSTsilymembens. 

Regarding the distribution of food rations, it is worth mentioning PAiS ANO completed the 

process for selecting and registration of communities in die early fiscal %'ecB': however, die data 

found m the existing population is less than what was estimated in the ixoposaJ. Although, the 

processes of promotion activities and identification and registration of paiticipants has intensified. 

it was necessary to adtust the number of participants according to the actual levels found _As_a_ _ _ Commented [mmzsT t-ncicar. \^h4tdoesthl^ml,vmmle^l)5 

01 h' gip l''i. pi .«'> un was unable todisUibute 5,219 MX of eommochties (oat of "5 

' n<)(> V1 1 1 rcprc'-tnliiiR a planiitd hital C)f42.!92 MCHN tations and S56 FFW rations, 
t oinmomtx tcquitc u’nf> foi 1 Yip wi'l be adjusted to distribute remaining balances ffo.m 
rircvious fwcid vear. Table 8 .summarizes distributions in this activity for MCflN and Ftxxl for 
U'ork (FFW) for Nutrition Promoters (NP) during FY14. 


Table No 8. MCHN and FFAV Rations, FY14 


SOZActtnte 

A/Wfwnl bv IlnartBtM 

TMil 

T«id% 

Ptlyi 


Qwke 

Aeteved 

Tar^ 


% 

Ffilr 

% 

« Ration 

Distribution 

MCHN 

29,217 

21,078 

57,2.M 

107,549 

149.741 

72.00 

38.00 

62,00 

# FfW Rations, 
Promoters S02 

67S 

249 

735 

1.662 

2.518 

66,00 

i.OO., 

99,00.. 


During FY14, PAISANO distributed 107,549 rations (1.781 metric tons) for MClfN. which 
represents 72,26% olThe projected target. A sun'cy conducted by PAISANO indicates that some 
of the main obstacles for non-altendancc at this activity are temporary migration. disca.ses. lack 
awareness of schedules, and other emergencies. Table 9 shows the metric tons distribution for 
MCliN, per quarter and organization, 


Table No. 9 Metric Tons Distributed. S02 - FN'14 




1 Qwimr 1 



OggiUmln 

Qi 

1 <g 1 : 

1 ^ 1 

Tam 
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MCHN SC 

i 359 

285 

326 

330 

UOO 

PCI 

; 144 

f25 

123 

89 

481 

MCHN Total 

1 503 

410 

449 

419 

1.781 


ScHirce'SAMi- PAISANO, FYT'I 


Graduailv. durine FY14, a selection and Irainina process to NPs began with 152 p^ie. which 
was completed with 34 1 volunteers. The program initially considered a iargo' numbo" of NPs 
(419). however, it was ad)usted m direct proportion to the number of active participants. For this 
reason the reached target wa-s 66%. representing 1.662 rati(ms(l%men and99% wesnen). As-.. . 

N’''or M~C is mostly occupied by women; although. , . . 

I u 'o\es, HovYevet, wotnisr have shb-Am plater uitetest 

I ^ n r c. since ftiey are store with activities 

I fbu-iC rations arc an incerttivc fiw the woric done by community' 

volunteers m order to support PAiSANO activities. 'I'he Growth Monitoring and Promotion 

(GMP) ot bovs and girls under 30 months of age was_ earned out evay three mondis in alj ' Commeited [MMas]; so? 

communities participating in the program. Table 10 shows the GMP meetings, as well as - - — 

monitoring and support visits for health and nutrition practice adoption at the fK^schoid level. 

( \ I 1 i Oji'vvapassistanceforsixadditiotialirronfl,ig(upto 30 ,. 

lb <M) ! 1 V 11 " program roobtain the fiiiai ahihropoTnetric dSa-^d : 


Table No. 10 GMP meetings and home visits 


S02 

ActrvWca 

Aclatvti ty Ptwutmt 

T«til 

TMadK 

BKtgi 

Q«wtSi 

Qirichc 

AcMmd 

Tarcet 


Mtf 

% 

Gtote 

% 

of GMP 
meetings 

,301 

100 

338 

739 

792 

93 

4941 

50.59 

ft of home 
visits 

17.7)7 

5,834 

1.3.898 

37,449 

21.203 

177 

HH 


■ Soiirctt- S,\M1 - PAISANOi f ViT 


The GMP meeting target was established on the basis of 4 annual meetings per community. A 
93% rate was reached since PAISANO currently covers l87ofthe 198 planned communities. The 
coverage of boys and girls under 30 months of age was 90.30?^^. and there is no significant 
difference between the participation of boys and girls. At the departmental level, the covers 
percentages were 94% in Quetzalienango. 92% in Quichi and 85% in Huehuetenango. Among 

the common non-attendance causes were: temporary family migration in search of jobs and _ 

changes in the activity calendar. ITielt.'GSA'N! Is aircadj , - - commented [MHiieiiMcaseciimbinnarrativcwhatiht^ ] 

supporting the impartsmee of this activity. The .(..OSAN is tnvitmg participant femtliea to GMP , i 

sessioTis imii in conab(>ra.tio:n witfi me NP.: perforniingjoiirt home visits to f{uh'U!Ss;whoarenot: ' 

altendirigihe C5MP;., ..■■■. ■ , 

Home visits are performed by the 341 NP in order to strengthen the learning process and to 
support the practice adoption through interpersonal communication. I h^e are cases in which HH 

still resist receiving the NP at home fearing they will be judged or because it is not culturally __ 

customary to receive visitors in the house. PAJ.SANOct)ntinut*s to support NPs in skill _ - Ccm»mented(MM 2 ^i'pi««ci»rib.i»sc)ofciigck«e»and 

development in order to cam HM trust and collabormion, and to apply the "learning by doing” ' • .j 

methodology in practice promotion. ^VdditionaOy, .PAiSANO- is mitigating this throu^ positive • 
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d rotating cooking demoostrattons to different households 
The global malnutrition prevalence (WAZ) by age range is shown in Table 11. 


Table No. 1 1 Global Maln utrition Prevalence ( WAZ) hy age group and gender 



IMbik 

Fenic 

Tadd 


0 to 5 months 

23% 

!5% 

mi, 


6 to 1 1 mondis 

32% 

26% 

29% 


1 2 to 17 months 

40% 

31% 

36% 


i 8 to 23 months 

67% 

75% 

71% 


0 to 23 months 
iTrsets in IPI''r/FYI4 

26% 

18% 

22.4% 


27% 

25% 

26% 



The global malnutrition prevalence (W/\7) in children under 2 years of age was 22.4% which was 
3.60% below the !PTT FY14 t^get Tutors contributing toJhispc^tivec^Mgeinciu^^ 
adoption of MCHN practices as consumption of better quaii^- food, and seeking Health services 
for illness treatment. A surprising finding was that the highest jffevaleni* was ftaind in boys, with 
a difference of 8% compared to girls, as it is usually the other way around.iSC has_not deterraiaed 
tiic reason ibr this, but will sr.akean effort' to better imderstaad the cause, in both genders, 
prevalence increases signiflc^lly with age, w'hich confirms the nutrititmal atd protective effect of 
the exclusive breastfeeding practice, as well as insulequate complemCTtary fmling practices and 
healdi care in older children. I 


PAISANO has designed a series of materials which include: good nutrition circles and food flip 
charts in order to promote group dialogue and interpersonal communication. TTiese matertais are 
intended for use by technicians, MI.,s and NPs as support to sirengtiten knowledge and promote 
practices. Other materials, such as the health and nutrition home plan, will be used directly by 
ni ls in order to remember record the adoption of these practices. In order to strengdien 

knowledge and skills, 26 people in the PAISANO technical team were trained on health and 
nutrition lopics‘' in 18 workshops implemented in FYH.t’he-materi^s w^a^oy^ by the_ 
m iss! 0 .n for use in the trainings, though the)' were not develop in cottsultation with -fte WHIP.' ' ** 

On the other hand. .S02 technicians carried out 144 workshops for 2 fMher leaders {FLs) and 71 
MLs. and 190 workshops for 341 NPs on issues such as skill and ability strengthening to facilitate 
learning through dialogue, "Learning by doing"’* methodolog)-. and iopics brt^astfbeding. 
eompiementary feeding and care during pregnancy, ixuwccr. op-cis. The target achieved was 
greater than planned because it was necessary to intensify the training frequencyi_OJ^i.l5^1j' 
phmneci to diivclop w'orlcshop.s with vo.limt.cers every two months; however it -was necessajy to do 
in a ivionthly basis in ov<k.v to accelerate the. training process. 

As part of Social and Behavior Change Communicatiem (SBCC)the following has been 
implemented: nutrition schtxtis for fathers and mothers, food preparation demonstrations and 
meetings of pregnant women groups, in order to promote health and nutrition practice adoption. 
Table 1 2 presents the progress in these activities. 


Comment^ [MMIsH risttsc include the total number of ca 

, understnxi deaptce every aiie category with the excqiuon of 0 : 
i mooihsisstgitificamivovef thcfotai2verage(2h%. -o" ’ “o) 
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coordinaBotv’integration | 
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f able No. 12 Nutrition Schools, Food Preparation 

Demonstrations and PresBanl Woaien Groups 

sot 

ActMlaei 

a,*!— a 1 iiM 

_ T«od 

T* 


Brnttg* 

Q««*» 

QlriCiK 

Altered 

Tercet 

% 

Malt% 

reside % 

« of Nutrition 

Schools 

IS 

' 


60 

82 

73% 

2.42 

97.58 

e Food preparation 
demonslTations 

1.45! 

1,M6 


5.800 

5.919 


0.22 

99,78 

H of Pfegnam 

189 


18? 

426 

318 

134% 

1-32 

98.68 

Source- S/VMI - HAISAND FY14 

'M IR^ 

andF: lemsde 


In FY14. 73% of the Nutrition Schools targets were reached witii a high participation of women. 
Despite the significant ettorts made to engage men. including liming ^sions around their 
availability and home visits to encourage attendance, participation rates remain low. Therefore, it 
IS nectssarv to i r vi m the health Mid nittrition activ!tie.s and the 

mechanisms tor their effective |KUlicipalion in support of FSN activities.*^ The stt^^’_for 

Nutrition Schools was modified and the dtiration of die schools was increased tol2 months from 
the onsmailv proposed o months, i.iunng a review of the school stiategv', the program identified 
‘ iu , I ^ m If cf *o '■'c'ca.e '.-adoption of MCHN best practices by 

Ui c ah 'I V L If >mo cu n, ‘ne prigram for its adoption. 

During the FY, the program conducted 5.800 {98% of the target) food preparatiim demonstrations, 
in which mothers learned to prepare high-nutriiional and energetic value recipes that arc 
micronutrient-rich. incorporating high-biological-value protein {animal origin) and combine 
donated food and their own home garden products.-'*'[ 

A total of 426 meetings with 77 pregnant women’s groups were held to promote pregnancy care 
practices, prenatal care and nutrition for pregnant women. A ^acc is also provided for women to 
share their experiences, lo solve concerns and to be mutually supportive. Since meeting frequency 
was increased the activity was achieved at 1.34% over the annual target. 

A study was conducted with teenagers (including 13 focus groups and 34 interviews with 
community ietalcrs) to identify- their needs and interests in topics and activities that can help 
impnive FSN at the community level. The main findings include; a) there is an upbringing pattern 
that creates gender stereoty pes, b> adolescents (male and female) are interested in participating in 
teenage groups because the only places where they meet is sport, church and school activities; c) 
there arc no youth groups identified for other purpo.ses or within social or community outreach 
programs to advocate the need for infrastructure, roads, schools, health services as first priority: 
then, income generation programs, d) youth express their love for their community and the desire 
to work to improve it; e) they have expectations or life plans which includes social work to help 
community, alleviate poverty, bullying and addiction (wevention. operational work, form a family. 

and/or migration, The findings*,^ ofthis analysis will be the l^is of the working strategy design 

for teenagers, which will be developed and implemented in FY 15. Ihe executive summary of this 


'i'he (niiin Isittw ivi'fccinu' i.hf; psirti<;i{>a6<'n oi'mci! in fKieiiion.ichools is the time to assist: they vtorkoul of borne 
and th«v jetuTi! nocarlicfjjisin. 6'00 in li.is ■atierrKxm. 
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Some fiiidinsu Include: a) there is an upbringing panein iltal creaie* gender sicrefl«>t>e«, b)ili«v arc inicrcsicd in partidpaling in ie«na« groups, 
nnd c) they idoitified actions for their sclf-dcvelopmeni and that oCihcir comnnmiiiK. involving local audKiiitics An u|>daie >wll be ptosided in the 
PYi5Q.I report. 
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study is presented in the Attachment 1. An update wiJl be provided in the FY ! 5 Q3 progress 

LR.2.2.2 Knowledge of and attitudes towards household sanitation and hygiene practices 
improved 

The program promoted safe water consumption and hygiene and sanitation practice adoption at the 
household level. This included the distribution of water filters and training to ensure proper care 
and use. 


Table No. 13 Water filter distribution and training 




T«ll 

TMri% 

MM9^ 


Qaidtt 

Acfttevcri 

Target 

% 

MUr% 

% 

# of distributed water 
filters 

478 

312 

694 

1,484 

1,042 

142 


98.-18% 

# training events on 
filters use 

56 

9 

43 

108 

106 

102 

1 . 61 % 

Q8.3S 


Source: SAM{ - PA.!SANO, FY14 **M: maie and F: female 


A total of 1,484 HH were provided with filters, 142% of the target, which was possible due to the 
high demand and given the company (Ecofiltro) reduced unit costs. In order to ensure the proper 
use of filters and to promote hygiene and sanitation practices at home, ail 1484 were trained in 108 
events. The beneficiaries signed a commitment for responsible management of the filter and 
payment: the filter unit must be replaced every 24 months. 

In order to assess water quality changes before distributing filters to HH, 408 samples of the water 
consumed by HH were analyzed. The results indicated a high percentage of current pollution (65% 
for total conforms and 47% fecal colitbrms). This has a direct repercussion in morbidity due to 
diarrhea, as well as in the nutritional status of boys and girls and their HH. A new water analysis 
from filters will be carried out in FY15, 

PAIS ANO signed an agreement with the U niversity of San Carlos of Guatemala, in order to have 
technical support from three students from the nutrition school in order to strengthen the quality of 
the field activities and to provide students the opportunity to gain experience working in a FSN 
program. The students are involved in the development of health and nutrition activities in the 
community; each one is assigned three communities in which they provide support to the technical 
team in the development of activities such as pregnant group sessions, nutrition schools, growth 
monitoring and promotion, home visits to references, among others. This enables them to have 
more constant access to community volunteers (Ml , and PN) in order to support and supervise 
them to ensure the quality of activities implemented. The students strengthen the technical team in 
nutrition knowledge. 

S03 Community Resilience Improved 

IR. 3.1 Community' preparedness to manage and respond to adverse shocks increased 
LR 3.1.1: Community Organization for disaster risk reduction improved 

Table 14 provides information on the activities carried out during the Fiscal Year regarding the 
establishment and strengthening of Local Coordinators for Disaster Reduction (COLRED) and 
Municipal Coordinators for Disaster Reduction (COMRF.D). 
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Tabic No. 14 Amount of COLRED and COMRED established and stre^hcncd. 


STOAlUiMu 

^rtiimumtVrfifr-l-rT 

T 


1 


mmtwt 


0^ 



% 

Mm 

WaMM 

Establishment andot strengthening of 
COl.REDs 

15 


27 

50 

34 

147 

63S 

177 

Establishment antl/or strengthening of 
COMREDs 





13 

69 

148 



In order to establish the COLREDs. the interna! structure, objwdives said organizational functions 
were addressed. Following this was the job descriptions and intep^ion of 7 work commissions’^ 
which were established in community minutes. Once they were or^ized, they proceeded to 
create the training modules on disaster risk management and the functions of each commission; 
each module is made up of an average of 5 sub-topics. 

I'his process contributed to strengthetiing the local and municip^ capacity fw miti^tion and 
adverse situation response that are presented in the communities. Hie extreme drou^t that rook 
place during FYI4 generated interest and credibility in t^ing actions, reducing ri^ and mitigating 
itsefTects, Nine out ofthc 13 planned COMREDs were cstablisdiedand/OTStren^hened, with 
participation of 148 men (76%) and 48 women (24%). Per department tiiey had the following 
participation; in Quctzalienango 68 persons. I luchuctenango 59 and Quiche 69. 

During the June to August rainy season, there was a prolonged drought th^ ported 64 
communities (34% of the total) in the PAIS AND intervention area. PAISANO conducted a 
situation analysis and developed a contingency plan for the allccted pc^lttfion. In this plan, 

PAiS ANO staff proposed an intensification of some activities that are regularly implemented by 
the program: conducting a risk analysis at the community level, mainly on the topic of drought. 

community planning and orgtinizalion in order tomiligatelheeffeetsofthedrought and review _ _ , - ' Commented [ mm3*f 
the communitv mapping information which identify the vulnerable or {xone places to drought. 

Ihv dv IS to tarlvM'ii unon dt tribiitions to families in P.AiS.ANO communities, who currently 
do !K ouui'MK nuiii-. (ih f uicuiupi'ncntlnparalieEresiliencebuildmgFFWactivities 
vKtH d:o' i)dv Til" itinv th !f(,i.i>ordroughtwinbepromotsd..Amongmainactjvitiesare: 

%sl piaaia tt'r !od II d IS dt ton erv^tion, and imptementation of agroiorestry (where feasible) 


Following the analysi-s. a cross sectoral contingency plan was developed. In early FY15. the plan 
will be refined and take into consideration the role of other key stcdccholders. including 
governmental agencies and NOOs. 

As a complementary training mechiuiism, two exchange field visits were held in the first and 
fourth quarters of FY 1 4, with the participation of the Council Members and members of 
COLREDs and COMREDs from the municipalities of: Chichicastcnango (Quiche), Chi^tla and 
Todos Santos CuchumaUm in lluehuetenango. The attendees were motivated and when they 
retunted to the municipalities, they look leadership for the organization of the COl.RiiDs and 
COMREDs, which in the end contributed to exceeding the targets at the community level in these 


The main ones ate: I Decision-making, 2. Shelter adminisirMion, 3. Evacuation. 4. first Aid. 5. Search. 
L.tKali/ation and Rescue. 6. Security, and 7 Information Administration 
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municipalities. T able 1 5 presents the results of the iraplemaitation of community rowings for the 
Food Security and Nutrition situation analysis at a local level. 


Table No. 15: community mapping held by PA1S.4NO FV 2014 



Achkvcnnt by departmeiit 


rotai 


Total 

S03 Activities 




AchtevC' 


% 

Men 

WOOBCB 

Community Mapping 

47 

13 

41 

101 

92 

110% 

529 

__439 _ 


During the FY, 101 maps were drafted in 101 communities, with the participation of leaders, 
elders and community authorities (55% men and 45% women). Tlie hi^ level of women’s 
participation in topics of this nature reflects that there is ever greater interest and participation of 
more womcm in addressing a>mmunily problems; in Quetzaltcnango, 134 piasrais participated, in 
Huehuetenango 581 and in Quiche 224. 

TTie maps are intended to identify the risks that can affect FSN and fcMinulate ^ion plans a.s well 
as decrease the risk of food insecurity. This includes working with the Food Securify- and Nutrition 
Committee (COSAN) and the Municipal Commission for Health. Food and Nuteition Securify' 
(COMIJS.AN) sy stem in coordination with the Community Development Council (COCODK) and 
the Municipal Development Council (COMUDR). 

I.R3.1.2: Knowledge of key emergency response actions increased 
The mapping information enabled community leaders, elders, authorities and instibitions to 
analyze the factors and resources that affect the FSN and develop action plans. _T!^e_rnapging _____ 
m^ludt'' III uiihsts ol '.ouvxt wrifs. ili.t't'. lor ii.AN are identified; it is a diagnosis which scr/es 
X, ftxrplimu'g Ont untxpcc'.ihtsukox community mapping is local authorities have 

1^1 1 coiitrvd ind hive, begun louse the maps to plan activiti^ such as the reh^ilitation of 

'ipcd ivuy I lo <mprou v^.tdilv of wiler, implementatiQnofFFW projects, a.ndo&er 

pr triiin indmitigiton uttoh-- o’ed, ice vuinerability in tbecommuntty. Table 16 presents the 
number of community plans drafted and l'F%' implemented projects. 


Table No. 16: Plans and projects reached 


SOSAaivWci 


. . 


T«Hi 





T«VP . 

% 



('orrmunuv 

22 

11 

.V2 

65 

52 

125»6 

.t49 

4.W 

r'ftfiri for viorii Protects 


' 

,, 


18 


529 

410 


-i Commented [MMS#]! Whai. if anything, were ihcgroips 

’ siiiprised in leam aboal faciors influencing food scctirity, and have 
■ s.ny channes been observed by SC* 


Sixty-ftvc (65) community p!an.s were executed compared to 52 planned; exceeding the target due 
to the interest shown by the community authorities in looking for alternative solutions to needs or 
risks identified in the mapping, There was 44% participation by men and 56% of women. By 
department, the participation in Quetzaltcnango wa-s 90 persons. Huehucicnango 5 1 9 and Quiche 
179. The community plans will ^ presented to the population and municipalities in FY15, so 
they can be supported and implemented. 

In the framework of these community plans. 15 rehabilitation projects were executed of the 18 
planned, Among the ditficultics to fulfill the implemcniation of this activity were: a) the need to 
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previously define the mitigation measures to be imptemented, b) the rdtabilitalion of the imgation 
systems could not be executed due to factors such as: decrease in water sour(»s, elevated 

rehabilitation costs forprojects and difficulty in fulfiilmentbylheconnmmitiesofthestnct 

environmental mitigation measures required’ m the lEK. , - - 1 pieaseinduu. i -2 example here to 

— mcililaic reaucr awareness ; 


LR3.U. Implement a Local Surveillance and Alert System 

I'his year, a pilot projeet ti>ok place in 8 communities (6 in Quiche and 2 in Quefeal^ango) 
selected due to their high indexes of malnutrition ^d greater risk to dis^ters such as drou^t and 
landslides, in lhe.se communities, tests were made on sending simulated emergoicy informMion 
using text messages through cellular phones. This pilot made evident some of the weaknesses in 
the response and follow-up process due to the fact that information flowed only one wot. 
Messages go from the communities to governmental organizations but an improvement in design 
(system development and response capacity by Governmental institutkms) Im to be done in order 
to organize the emergency response by the institutions. 

To solve this problem, it is necessary to modify the information sy'sttan structiue; however, the 
capacity of the communities to activate the alert .system is complicated because thi^' do not have 
the economic resources to keep airtime on their phones; on the other hand, even ifth^' send the 
alerts, the response has been low. mainly due to apathy and resource limitations from the 
responding organizations (MSPS. SE-CONRLD, MAG.A. etc.). In order to find function and 
.sustainability in this system, we will hold discussions with the actors who have the potential to 
respond, such as the municipalities, in the second quarter of FYIS^ _ 

IR. 3.2 Community and municipal governance increased 

LR 3.2.1: .Abilities, advocacy and governance of the COCODE and COMl'DE strengthened 


Commented EHM42]: Missiugadvclmtil point urneeds 
rounding 


Table No. 17: Strengthening of the COCO DE and CO Ml-DE structures. PAISANO FV'I 4 




___ 


T 


SCUAclMlia 



OrirW 

AekimwM 1 Tmn 

% 

Mm 

Wmm 

Strengthening of ihc 
COCOUt; (events) 

18 

12 


52 i 46 

tl3% 

627 


Strengthening of (he 
COMt'Of-: (events) 

“ 

* 


9 i 7 

129% 

346 

m 


FiAy-two training events were executed of 46 that were pri>grammed for the C(Xr()l)l:. The 
attendance to these events was 62% men and 38% vwmen. By department the attendance was as 
follows: Quetzaltenango 444 persons, Quiche 456 and Huehuetenango 105. The training included 
topics such as: FSN. efficacy, cfTicicney, transparency, problem analysis, conflict management 
and process negotiation, effective communication and time management. As a result of this 
training, there was a commitment to improve and promote the capacity of leaders and local and 
municipal authorities, members of the COCODF, and COMUDL to engage in activities to improve 
FSN in their communities. 

In all the forniation processes held by PAISANO. the participation of the Community 
Development Council (COC'ODE) and the Municipal Development Council (COMUDB) was 
important, as it provides for greater involvement in broader community development, because 
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current^, the priority is infrastructure's! 


; commimitv eenters, soccer fields, tsrimetei 


. ' Commentied Such as'> Please include 


B. Lessons Learned 


The need to recognize external factors and their impact on pri^ram implementation. 

A survey carried out in PAIS ANO to understand why HH do not attend the Growtfj Mcxiitoring 
and Promotion activities and food delivery identified that mignuiem in sem'di of jobs (sugar cane 
harvesting and cofiee picking) is one of the factors that greatly affects particip^ion in PAISANO 
activities- These findings indicate that it is necessary to learn more in-dej^ abmit Hie fleets 
related to this and other external factors (such as the participation in ]^grmns offa«l by the 
government and other organizations) that influence HH in not attmding p-ogram_a:tivitJes, in 
order to define strategies that address these issues that arc affecting {Mt^ram implementation mid 
its results / ' i IJ i SC's rY15,Q3 report 


Culturai aspects and adoption of complementary feeding practices, as well as feeding 
practices in pregnant women: 

The study on barrier analysis and formative research showed that some cultural aspects of 
ancestral nature still prevail and influence the beliefs and habits of some HH regarding food 
meaning, handling and consumption. These findings show the cultural limiting factOR for the 
adoption of many of the practices that are promoted by the fwogram, e^xx:iaiiy those for 
supplementary feeding and feeding practices, which have a stnmg impact on dironic child 
malnutrition. For example, there are relevant beliefs related to fiuits such as w^ermelon aid 
papaya, neither of which are fed to children between the ages of 6 to 9 monHii^ Both fruits are 
categorized tis cold foods and are not given to babies so as not to interfere witii body temperature. 

This is why. within the PAISANO social change and behavior strategy, a way to address and ach^st 
these cultural factor findings has to be considered in the interventiems, in ordw for HH to adopt 
feeding fwactices. The aforementioned show's that, prior to defining the behavior change strategy 
of a program, it is necessary to cany out additional anthropological research and take the cultural 
factors affecting the adoption of practices into account. 

The know ledge and appreciation of ancestral "local wisdom and resources", such as foods 
like casquito de mula {Marattia excavata), Flor del mat (maize floww), camote (orange-fleshed 
sweet potato), banana verde (unripe banana) that were B^ditiwially used to increase dough _ 
production (used for making tortillas) when there is a maize Portage, enables learning on bow 
communities have practiced resilience and have adapted to diverse conditions. In this regard, it is 
important that PAISANO documents these practical. PAIS/kNO.is not yet using this type of food, 
butw'.ill be ccwdiriate with the S0.2 lo i.ntegTa!e it in recipes ami food demonstr8tjo,ns., • "..•••• ". •• 

The results presented in the Strategic Objective of Livelihood showed something different 
than expected: women are the ones who participate in the most trainings and who receive 
agricultura! supplies. 

In this sense, it is necessary to determine how knowledge is transferrediothemen, as well a.s to _ 
study the gender differentiation in the implementation of agricultural activities in dciaH''lbe' 
above-mentioned, based on the duality that, on the one hand, women may be empowered thrtvugh 


<d [HM45]: Should 
d [MM46]: .Ajpiio. 
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livelihood activities, but on the other hand, there is an adverse effwt to dreir workload and 
responsibilities, which in the end can be detrimental to good child rearing. 

It is important to identify and promote key program activities that encourage integration of 
the different Strategic Objectives. 

A good exantple is the community mapping that was carried out, which led to a space where the 
three SOs of PAISANO staff learned about the^«eiffesgK^-eo}^^'p}^ 4 |vel>^^;c«>ats:rt-in 
which community members live they al^ analy^ 

the scope and needs for the activities to be implemented 

The implementation of SAMI (Automated System for Inform^on Management), corcditoted a 
valuable tool in the PAIS.ANO activity monitoring and evaluation process, which ^tabled having 
reliable timely information for decision-making. However, it requires greater involvemait of 
PAISANO staff that use this tool, in order to comply wito the system injtot time points. During 
this fiscal year and due to the amount of activities being implemented in the field, it w'as necessary 
to hire temporary staff in order to complete the input of infonnation into the SAMI system, 
otherwise the technical staff would have spent more time than necessary in the data input 
activities; leaving the field implementation activities a.sidc. 

2. Attachments to FFPMIS: 

C. Success Stories 

D, Indicator Performance Tracking Table (IPTT) 

E. IPTT Data Source Descriptions 

F, Detailed Implementation Plan (DIP) 

G- Expenditure Report 

}i. Technical Sectors I'rucking Tabic 

I. Program Design and Performance Reports 

J. Supplemental Materials 

3. FFPMIS Data Entry 

K. Monetization and Cost Recovery- Tables 

L. Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire (SAPQ) 

M. Beneficiary and Resource Tracking Tables 
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1. ARR Narrative 
Introduction 

This is the third Annual Result Report (ARR) since the beginning of the USAID-funded 
Livelihoods, Agriculture and Health Interventions in Action (LAHIA) Title 11 program managed 
by Save the Children in Niger; it is being submitted in compliance with Cooperative Agreement 
No. AID-FFP-A-12-00010 signed by Food for Peace on August 17,2012, section A.5,2. 
Resources for Year 2 were allocated for a thirteen month period starting September 1, 2013 
through September 30, 2014, thus aligning the implementation year with the US government 
fiscal year (FY) and reporting period. Though this is the third report, the length of the program 
is a little over 25 months. 

While the previous ARR elaborated on the challenges for the LAHIA program to become 
established including the difficulty to attract and retain competent staff within a tight 
employment market, this report, effectively for the second year of the program, provides some 
tangible achievements of the program on the ground as evidenced by the attached Detailed 
Implementation Plan (DIP), the Indicator Performance Tracking Table (IPTT) and the success 
stories. During this fiscal year, LAHIA received two monitoring visits from FFP/Washington in 
November 2013 and June 2014 who were able to observe progress made and who contributed 
recommendations to the program. 

The challenges that affected the pace of program implementation in FY 2014 are described under 
“Lessons Learned”, section B below, including the delay in completing the Gender Analysis and 
the need for a centralized system that would allow immediate access to project information, 
especially for monitoring and evaluation. The switch by USAID from EcoTrans to Delmas 
Shipping Company for commodity transportation also brought some challenges including the 
shift from a more organized port of Lome to the port of Cotonou. Water availability remained the 
biggest challenge in the project area, constraining efforts for more off-season food production. 

During FY 2014, the security situation in the project area remained relatively calm, despite a 
concern that repeated attacks by Boko Haram in the North of Nigeria and the abduction of 200 
school girls in April 2014 could have a spillover effect into areas such as Maradi closer to the 
Nigerian border. Despite these challenges, the LAHIA program has successfully implemented 
the following activities in FY 2014: 

• LAHIA launched its social and behavior change campaign. The project is 
communicating regularly at 30 food distribution points and via 5 rural radios, 
potentially reaching both direct and indirect beneficiaries in the three LAHIA 
departments' with messages on dietary diversity, healthy timing and spacing of 
pregnancies and hand washing; 


^ Total population estimated at 445,572. 
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• Facilitated the activities of 276 peer educators including home visits and the screening 
of children for acute malnutrition and referring them to health facilities where acute 
malnutrition is managed through a supplemental feeding program. 

• In collaboration with local health centers, introduced the “model husband” concept 
through “Ecoie des Maris”, a core group of men to influence social behavior change 
at the community level through partner SONGES; 

• Introduced a much appreciated “Moringa Olifera” as tree and source of nutritious food 
in LAHIA households; 

• Promoted the consumption of vitamin rich local food and recipes including the 
moringa in complementary foods through monthly culinary demonstrations; 

• Drilled 28 water boreholes for drinking water and constructed six public latrines at 
five primary schools; 

• Promoted off-season and rain-fed crop gardening, reaching 1,932 farmers for 
increased food production diversification; 

• Promoted post-harvest crop management (warrantage) among women’s groups; 

• Supported communities in clearing 644 hectares of marginal lands from Sida 
Cordifolia and covered with seeds (1,470 bags) of good fodder during the rainy 
season; 

• In addition to clearing of Sida Cordifolia, introduced innovative natural resource 
management activities and techniques such as Assisted Natural Regeneration 
Monitoring (ANRM) and the use of improved stoves; 

• Distributed 1 ,080 small ruminants through a traditional animal revolving scheme 
called “Habannaye”; 

• Supported the creation of 200 women’s savings and lending groups (MMD) that have 
been coached and able to save 15,780,485 francs CFA ($31,561) and lend 13.819,585 
francs CFA ($27,639) from their savings. 

• Supported the most active MMD groups in the elaboration of 375 small scale business 
plans. 


In FY 2014, the LAHIA program was rendered fully operational. Partnership with local 
authorities and the government technical services continued to be consolidated as evidenced by 
regular attendance by the mayors, the prefects and the departmental technical services to monthly 
Task Force meetings. This accountability and transparency platform is much appreciated as it 
challenges the LAHIA staff to report the progress being made by the project vis-a-vis the 
objectives on a regular basis. It also gives LAHIA the opportunity to seek any needed support 
from the local authorities for the advancement of the project objectives. 

Save the Children and its sub recipient World Vision (WV) pursued efforts to consolidate the 
partnership for the implementation of LAHIA. each NGO bringing specific technical expertise as 
well as a long standing presence in the targeted geography. Save the Children continued to play 
the lead role as the prime, providing the overall leadership for program implementation through 
representation, negotiations with the donor, the local government and potential partners as well 
as leadership for health and nutrition and gender. World Vision managed the water and sanitation 
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component of the LAHIA program in the five communes, negotiating with the Ministry of Water 
and Sanitation on the legal framework and consulting with technical teams for compliance with 
the local government policies and regulations. In FY 2014, WV continued to explore the means 
and ways to upgrade the food aid management tools, such as the Last Mile Mobile Solution 
(LMMS) software and the Commodity Tracking System (CTS) that have been made available to 
facilitate the beneficiary identification and registration and reporting to the donor. 

More details regarding FY 2014 achieved results are provided under each strategic objective 
below. 


SOI: The nutritional status of children under five years and pregnant women is 
improved. 

IR I.l: Adoption of key MCHN practices at household level by men and women increased 
During FY 2014, the LAHIA program pursued its campaign for the identification and 
registration of health and nutrition beneficiaries who would benefit from the mother child health 
and nutrition (MCHN) activities. Based on the prevention of malnutrition in children under 2 
{PM2A) approach, the amount of food resources allocated to the program and the concern for 
more efficiency, LAHIA remained focused in 60 villages instead of 207 as initially planned. As 
of September 2014, 8,1 13 beneficiaries had been registered in the program, including 2,013 
pregnant women, 1,422 lactating women and 4,678 children under two years of age. The 
program is now registering beneficiaries on a monthly basis. 

Operationalization of LAHIA’s Social Behavior Change (SBCI Strategy: 

Social and behavior change has been identified as a major challenge in the project communities. 
Advocating for change in the attitudes and traditional ways of thinking remained at the center of 
the LAHIA program in FY2014. LAHIA crafted its social behavior change strategy around 13 
behaviors to be targeted for positive change in the project area. 200 visual aid materials to be 
used by Peer Educators were produced and approved by the Ministry of Health. Besides the five 
rural radios contracted by LAHIA that broadcast 623 social behavior change messages in 
FY2014 on the importance of the PM2A approach, exclusive breastfeeding and hand washing, 
all project venues were used to convey good health behavior messages and facilitate discussions 
that can bring about a change in attitudes and pave a way to real development in the project area. 

“Peer Educators” as a SBC core group : Peer educators (PE) are based in each community. They 
work with no more than 30 households at a time, performing home visits to follow up on and 
reinforce key behaviors and demonstrations during ration distribution days and Fanner Fairs. In 
FY 2014, LAHIA recruited 276 volunteer peer educators, who have committed to be the main 
vectors of change, continued to reach out to their respective communities and take the health and 
nutrition and behavior change messages to the household level. Peer educators and the LAHIA 
health and nutrition teams organized 1,215 awareness meetings attended by 73,071 people 
(50,419 women, 73 1 adolescent girls and 21,921 men). The meetings addressed a broad range of 
good behaviors such as dietary diversity for women of reproductive age, hygiene and hand- 
washing, Healthy Timing and Spacing of Pregnancies (HTSP), the use of mosquito nets to 
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protect against malaria, exclusive breastfeeding, optimal complementary feeding, and use of 
health centers, assisted delivery, and other health seeking behaviors. 

By the end of June 2014, 22 religious leaders and other influential opinion leaders accepted a call 
from LAHIA for training on positive changes. The training focused on the advantages of birth 
spacing, hand washing and a balanced diet for women of productive age. This training was 
facilitated by the LAHIA Social Behavior Change, and Gender Specialists, 

These topics are the same as those promoted by peer educators, 

LAHIA established 13 Model Husbands Schools or “Ecoles des Maris” in 2014 with the support 
of local partner SONGES. Ecole des Maris is the primary approach used by LAHIA to involve 
men and support its social and behavior change approach. Each of these model husbands’ 
schools is composed of approximately 12 husbands recruited among respectable and influential 
village members. Men meet twice a. month and each school has a “coach” who participates in 
the training and introduces new content. The schools are linked to functional health facilities 
whose staff supports the schools by attending their meetings. The relationship between the 
health facility and Ecoles des Maris encourages accountability between health facilities and 
communities and in some instances, results in structural improvements such as the construction 
of maternity wards to better accommodate women giving birth at facilities (i.e., collaboration 
results identification of various challenges that are referred to the Ministry of Health or donors 
for funding/improvement). To date, 155 model husbands have been registered and trained in 
communication skills aimed at improving communication between husbands and wives. After 
training in communication techniques, the groups were encouraged to reach out to and engage 
with other men in their communities and get them involved in household reproductive health and 
nutrition conversations, including the importance of pre-natal and post-natal consultations, birth 
spacing and the participation of women in family decisions. 



Model husbands school'^ Ecole de Man', photo bv Aboubacar Sale, Social Behavior Chantee Specialist. July 10, 


In addition to the cadre of Peer Educators established by LAHIA, the program also established 
60 Support Groups or “Groupes de Soutiens”, to focus specifically on the promotion of optimal 
infant and young child feeding (lYCF) and caring practices. Support group volunteers are 
women and are uniquely positioned to transfer breastfeeding skills and counsel other women on 
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specific techniques for breastfeeding. Each support group is made up of women between the 
ages of 15-40 in the 60 intervention villages. This concept is similar to the model husbands’ 
approach. The 600 model mothers or “Mamans Lumieres” in French, which means “Sunlight 
mothers” are women who have pledged to shine by their example in adopting good attitudes and 
practices such as regular attendance of health centers, practicing optimal behaviors including 
exclusive breastfeeding, hand washing at critical moments, practice of .optimal hygiene and 
sanitation. 

In FY 2014, LAHIA continued to provide direct support to the most vulnerable PM2A 
beneficiaries, reaching 7,031 beneficiaries (who have received food commodities) out of 7,192 
targeted for year 2 (98%) divided as follows: 931 pregnant women, 1,422 lactating mothers and 
4,678 children under two, by September 2014 with a conditional food distribution package. 

These beneficiaries have been identified and registered in the LAHIA health and nutrition 
program using Last Mile Mobile Solution (LMMS) software to minimize errors, prevent multiple 
distributions to the same households, and facilitate reporting; 1,225.77 metric tons (MT) of Title 
II food was distributed to these beneficiaries at 30 distribution points. 

Analysis of indicators versus target variance: LAHlA’s Peer Educators conducted the screening 
of 1 1,041 children 6 to 59 months old for malnutrition and referred 410 to Integrated Health and 
Nutrition centers (CSI) representing 3.71% (note that some children were screened more than 
once). As for pregnant and lactating mothers, 1 ,957 had the opportunity also to be screened for 
malnutrition and 206 referred to CSI. The reduction in cases of malnutrition under five down to 
3.71% versus the 11% target is believed to be a result of SBC messages and women taking 
advantage of culinary demonstrations to improve food diversity and diet. 

The higher number of people trained in child health and nutrition through USG .supported 
programs from the targeted 458 to 633 (138%) is attributed to the extension of SBC training that 
ineluded not only peer educators but also model husbands and support groups (276 Peer 
Educators, 22 religious leaders, 21 support group members, 155 model husbands, 76 health 
workers from CSI staff and health centers. 13 LAHIA staff, 6 staff from partners’ organizations 
(MC, FORSANI and ANJES partner and 64 nursery farmers). 

The number of births receiving at least four antenatal care visits during pregnancy was assessed 
at 69%, i.e. 1,248 women against the 1,798 target is ascribed to the fact that when pregnant 
women joined the program, they had already missed at lea.st 1 prenatal consultation. This 
situation is expected to improve as Peer Educators, Model Husbands and Women Support 
Groups continue to spread SBC messages. 

More details including the disaggregation of indicators are provided in the IPTT Data Source and 
the SAPQ. 

During FY14, the commodity specialist from the US and the nutritional specialist visited 
LAHIA. Part of the field effort was centered on improving the registration and distribution 
process. The SOI and commodity management team spent time in a three day workshop to 
discuss ways to improve various aspects of the program. The workshop strongly recommended 
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for the commodity pipeline to be guided by the program activities and pace so as to avoid food 
stock disruption. Good record keeping at the warehouse and distribution centers was also at the 
center of the training. The donor’s requirements for proper Title II food management as per CFR 
22 Regulation 1 1 were also emphasized. 

IR 1.2. Utilization of key MCHN services at community and health facility levels increased 
LAHIA plays an active role in promoting increased and regular utilization of MCHN services 
through Niger’s health system and health facilities. LAHIA’s beneficiaries are encouraged to 
access specific services available through health facilities serving their communities. They are to 
utilize these services which include accessing at least four antenatal care visits (ANC) during 
pregnancy, routine vaccination of children under five years of age and pregnant women, use of 
iron supplement and birth delivery in a health center as well as regular monitoring of children 
under 2. The eligibility is based on the production of health cards delivered by health centers. 
The 8,133 beneficiaries registered into the LAHIA program have provided proof of using health 
centers as pregnant or lactating mothers for pre-natal or post-natal visits or as children brought to 
the centers for health visits. While there is still room for improvement, the number of women 
who have attended antenatal and postnatal care visits at the health centers has continued to 
increase as already indicated above. No pregnant woman or lactating mother is denied food 
rations for missing a prenatal or postnatal consultation. The purpose of the awareness campaign 
is to continue informing the beneficiaries about the importance of using health services and gets 
them to attend health centers regularly. 

In FY 2014, Peer Educators continued making home visits, delivering health messages, 
screening children for acute malnutrition and referring patients to the 18 health facilities (Cases 
de Sante /CSl) located in the LAHIA intervention zones. The 1 8 CSl identified in the project 
area and the health centers have continued to provide these services to the best of their abilities 
as often times they operate without the necessary materials for routine care provision. 

LAHIA aims to support health centers to ensure that women referred to CSIs receive quality 
services, but recognizes this as a challenge because often times the centers lack pharmaceutical 
products, they are understaffed or have no privacy wards for prenatal or post natal consultation 
or birth delivery. 

IRI.3: Access to potable water and sanitation facilities for men, women, girls and boys 
increased 

LAHIA completed the construction of 28 boreholes in the third quarter of FY2014. The 28 
boreholes include 8 boreholes scheduled for FY 2013 that could not be drilled due to the lack of 
monetization funds and 20 boreholes scheduled for FY 2014, The completion of this activity in 
just two months was made possible thanks to the deployment of two heavy duty drilling rigs; 35 
additional boreholes have been approved for FY 2015 as well as 2 mini-water systems funded 
with supplemental funding from FFP. 

LAHIA also established and trained 28 water management committees in the management and 
maintenance of public water points. Training was organized by the government technical 
serv'ices in the Ministry of Water (MoW) in collaboration with the LAHIA WASH staff. 
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Additionally, each new borehole site is also benefitting from the presence of a project-trained 
pump repair person who has been trained and equipped in order to maintain the borehole in 
his/her village. The water committees are a requirement as per the Niger National Water Supply 
Policy to promote community ownership and ensure long terra sustainability. Each committee is 
made up of seven members. Water committees are expected to work closely with the Peer 
Educators to promote optimal behaviors related to WASH like hand-washing at critical moments 
and to organize campaigns around key WASH events such as the official celebration of water 
and hand washing annual days. Pump and water quality testing were also conducted and 
conclusive through the support of the MoW and technical services. The water quality analysis for 
27 boreholes showed that the tested samples were free of any contaminants as per the WHO 
standards; the quality of the 28"’ borehole is still undergoing more verification. 

Water committees establish bank accounts with initial funds contributed by the communities. 
Each water committee then collects fees for use. Some of the funds may be used for repairs or to 
pay the individual monitoring the use of the water source. The repair person may also earn fees 
from other villages in need of services (as was indicated by one repair person during a site visit). 
One of the challenges moving forward will be to instill a real business model around the water 
and planning use of the funds. The appropriate marking of the boreholes and the preparation for 
the official handover of the 27 boreholes to the communities are underway. 

Access to appropriate sanitation facilities 

In FY 2014, LAHIA continued promoting the Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) 
approach to encourage the rural communities to improve hygiene and sanitation. The CLTS 
approach is based on the analysis of factors that influence community hygiene and sanitation 
behaviors such as hand washing with soap or ash at critical moments and the use of latrines for 
defecation instead of open air. Key activities and messages to improve community and personal 
hygiene and sanitation have been incorporated into the SBC strategy. CLTS engages community 
members and increases awareness of the importance of sanitation facilities, encouraging them to 
commit to constructing latrines by themselves. 

Five government representatives, all male, 10 technical service providers (eight males and two 
females), and five WASH staff have been trained on the CLTS approach in order to assist 
communities in the implementation of CLTS and scaling up of rural sanitation services. Fifteen 
villages were given orientation on the CLTS approach and have set up the sanitation and hygiene 
committees for village environmental sanitation. Community awareness of hygiene and 
sanitation issues using the CLTS approach has been proven to create community demand for 
latrine construction and the adoption of other optimal behaviors like hand-washing, improved 
storage and handling of food and water. Communities have been offered three model latrines as 
options they can choose from for their respective households depending on their financial 
possibilities: SanPlat, Ecosan and traditional. 

LAHIA continued building the capacity of the communities for latrine construction through 
training of local masons; 15 local masons have been trained and equipped in FY 2014, bringing a 
total of 29 masons trained to date. Despite some challenges with collapsing traditional latrines, 
progress has been made by the communities engaged in latrine construction in order to eliminate 
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open defecation; peer educators and vilt^e water committees will continue stressing this 
sanitation issue in FY 201 5. Given the issue of collapsing latrines, and recognizing the 
challenges surrounding sound construction on the sandy soil top, LAHIA is reviewing this 
component of the program to determine if adjustments need to be made and will present its 
recommendations to USAID. 

In FY2014 LAHIA also completed the construction of six gender segregated public latrines at 
five primary schools as part of the 25 VIP public latrines to be constructed on public premises 
throughout the life of the award. A WASH club has also been put in place at each of the five 
schools to encourage a child-to-child approach to sanitation, recognizing the value of 
intergenerational messaging. 

Analysis of indicators versus target variance: 

The number of potable water sources constructed that are in compliance with the national WHO 
guidelines and SPHERE quality standards is 27 against 20 ( 1 35%) that were planned for FY 
2014. This high percentage is due to the fact the FY 2013 eight boreholes that were not 
completed were added to the 20 boreholes for FY 2014, making a total of 28, out of which only 
27 are currently in compliance as the 28th borehole did not pass the quality test. 

As for the number of people gaining access to improved drinking water source, the achieved 
target of 6,750 against 10.000 targeted is in line with the established standard as per the Ministry 
of Water, i.e. 250 people per borehole x 27 boreholes = 6,750. 

While the number of functional household latrines constructed or improved looks higher than the 
target, i.e. 95 against 80 approved target, this activity is undergoing some analysis as many 
household latrines collapsed during the rainy season. The 95 achieved latrines do not include 
those that collapsed. 

The percentage of WASH management committees who are applying recommended measures 
for water point care (management, hygiene and sanitation...) is evaluated at 83% against 40% 
target. 

As of the reporting date, 1 3 boreholes already have protection fencing, and among these, only 1 1 
were found to apply all recommended NIGER’S measures for water point care. The other 
committees will be assessed again when all the protection structures are in place. 

S02: Access to food bv vulnerable households is increased 

IR 2.1. Women ’s rotes in livelihoods diversification and protection enhanced 
Establish and strengthen Mata Masu Dubara^ (MMD) women’s savinus and lending groups 
One of the key activities promoted by LAHIA under this strategic objective was the creation of 
women’s savings and lending groups. In FY 2014, 200 women groups with 5,572 members were 
created or re-activated; 1 29 of these groups already have an official registration status while the 
remaining are still in the process. These MMDs have been coached by LAHIA and had saved 


- “Women on the Move” in Hausa language 
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15,780,485 CFA ($31,561) as of the end of the FY. They had loaned 13,819,585 CFA ($27,639) 
from their savings by the end of the fourth quarter FY2014. MMD groups continued holding 
regular weekly meetings during which new savings and loans were made to members and 
previous loans reimbursed. These meetings were also used as a forum for spreading positive 
behavior change messages as well as communieating on health and nutrition messages. As for 
increasing women’s role in food production and livelihoods diversification, LAHIA has 
promoted a series of activities particularly targeting women’s groups as detailed below', making 
sure to capitalize on best practices in each domain while also adopting sound ecological, 
agriculture and natural resources management practices. 

Provi de small ruminants, inputs and services for animal husbandry IHabannave) 

In the fourth quarter FY 2014, LAFIIA completed the distribution of 1,080 goats to poor MCHN 
beneficiaries (members of MMDs), The goat distribution to very poor women was based on a 
traditional revolving social welfare approach known as “Habannayc” commonly practiced by 
the Fulani population of Niger. This activity will be monitored over the next months to make 
sure the transfer of animals or offspring from one beneficiary family to the next is going 
smoothly. The women were trained in animal care and the Ministry of Animal Husbandry 
technical staff was involved in the vaccination and deworming of the animals before distribution. 
The Community Animal Health Workers (CAHWs) were already trained and equipped in the 
previous year. No new animals will be distributed in FY2015. The goats will serve both 
nutritional needs through milk production as well as serve the households with improved 
resiliency and potential income-generating activities. 

Post-harvest stock management tWarrantage) 

During this fiscal year, LAHIA worked with women’s groups to promote good management of 
their food crops following the harvest season (November-January). Women’s groups are 
provided with the opportunity to store their harvest until the right time to make a good profit 
from the sale, protecting women from selling their harvest to the middlemen at a low price as is 
usually the case during the post-harvest period. LAHIA helped connect women’s groups to a 
local national micro-credit institution called ASUSU. ASUSU allocated local currency worth 
$18,168 to 18 cereal banks with 956 members at a low interest rate. The credit was used by 
women to buy assets or start an income generating activity. At the end of the savings cycle, 

100% of the received loans were reimbursed to ASUSU by the women including 1.5% interest. 
For those women who decided to invest their loan in an income generating activity, 40% was 
invested in animal fattening, 12% to buy small ruminants. 10% to pay school fees and 38% for 
miscellaneous petty businesses. These groups now have established linkages to a formal 
financial institution. 


IR 2.2. Use of ecologically sound agriculture and natural resource management practices by 
women and men increased 

In FY 2014, the following activities were promoted by LAHIA in the area of natural resources 
management as best practices: 

• The construction and promotion of 2,070 mud stoves {Foyers ameliores”) in 38 villages. 
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• The promotion of natural environmental regeneration with 41 1 volunteers who have 
accepted to adhere to the protection of the environment in 29 villages. Farmers who 
volunteer to protect the environment through this agro-forestry approach are shown the 
best ways to preserve trees and shrubs that are important for soil protection, conservation 
and improvement while clearing the lands for crop production. 

• The production of 50,808 Moringa seedlings as trees and nutritious plants at 29 nurseries 
produced by 222 trained farmers (pepinieristes) using biodegradable pots. LAHIA is 
encouraging the sale of the moringa. Much like the Habannave activity, moringa 
nurseries and promotion serve both to promote improved nutrition as well as income 
generation. 

In January-March 2014, LAHIA used Food for Work to encourage the population to clear 644 
hectares of land invaded by Sida Cordifolia. This removal process will need to be repeated over 
the next three years to be sure that Sida Cordifolia does not return. The population also collected 
1 ,470 bags of “F,ragrotis tremula”, an edible fodder loved by animals that was spread over 1 3 1 
hectares of land that were cleared from Sida Cordifolia. The Food for Work activity included 
establishing community Moringa nurseries and the deepening/exeavation of 6 irrigation water 
points involved 1,630 people, one person per household. There are anecdotes that non-LAHIA 
villages, namely 3 villages of nomad herders (Campements Peuls) that have also embraced the 
fight against Sida Cordifolia after seeing the good result from a LAHIA village have cleared 22 
hectares of grazing lands without any support from the project. 

Off-season Farmer Field Schools (FFS) : In January-March 2014 LAHIA continued promoting 
good agriculture practices through off-season FFS. In January 2014, six agriculture extension 
agents benefitted from training on the techniques for establishing Farmer Field Schools 
facilitated by an expert from the FAO. This resulted in new food commodities such as cabbages, 
onions, lettuce being produced in communities where off-season gardening had not been done 
before. In total, 1,664 farmers (84% women) were trained and 31 FFS and gardens were planted, 
or 9.2 hectares established for demonstration purposes. Off-season gardening has been welcomed 
with enthusiasm by women as it provides an alternative for food production in an area prone to 
cycles of drought and poor harvest every other year or so. Interviewed women and men involved 
in off-season gardening testified that there was no more need to go to neighboring Nigeria in 
search for seasonal employment as they now had the alternative to produce food even after a 
failed rainy season. 

A demonstration on the fabrication and use of bio-pesticides and compost took place at nine 
sites. While the potential for more off-season gardening exists, the major bottleneck to off- 
season activities in general is limited access to water for irrigation. Discussions are under way to 
explore low cost options for irrigation water points. Off-season gardening was made possible 
during this FY 2014 first year experience thanks to the existing village wells, six of which had to 
be excavated or deepened with LAHIA support. For quality inputs such as seeds, LAHIA used 
specialized institutions such as ‘Tnstitut National de Recherche Agronomique du Niger” 
(INRAN) and FAO. This collaboration is expected to continue in FY2015. The seeds received 
were cabbage, carrots, lettuce, onions, potatoes, tomatoes, and amaranth, considered as the most 
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appropriate for consumption and revenue. INRAN assisted in testing the seeds and certifying 
their germination. 

Rain-Fed FFS : Following the above mentioned successful off-season FFS campaign, LAHIA 
organized to launch the rain-fed FFS that began in June 2014. LAHIA continued to prepare the 
ground for the promotion of good agriculture practices during the April-June quarter, recruiting 
1,932 (57% women) volunteer farmers in the 60 LAHIA villages. The plan was to establish one 
FFS in each of the 60 LAHIA villages, but 72 FFS were finally established in 59 villages during 
this campaign including 1 5 FFS that had participated in off-season gardening. These groups 
advocated to be also considered for rain-fed crop best practices learning after their experience 
with the gardening activity. As per the value chain study, local beans (NIEBE) and millet were 
selected to be produced with the INRAN research institute’s accompaniment. A partnership 
agreement was signed with INRAN and INRAN assisted in the procurement and certification of 
the improved seed varieties. All FFS sites were made available by the volunteers with the 
exception of Guidan Tanko, where the FFS volunteers have signed a deal to rent one hectare of 
land at 1 5,000 cfa per agricultural season. All volunteers received 5 kgs of seeds to plant in their 
compound as a replica of what is being taught at the Farmer Field Schools. The monitoring and 
evaluation of the 72 FFS is conducted jointly with the Regional Direction of Agriculture. The 
information to inform the two indicators related to this activity won’t be available until 
November 1 5, namely the Gross margin per unit of land, kilogram or animal of selected product 
(crops, animals selected varies by countries), and the value of incremental sales. 

I.R. 2.3. Agriculture marketing improved for women and men 

Value Chain Analysis : Following the Value Chain Analysis conducted by the West African 
Center for Economic and Social Studies (CESAO) in the first quarter of FY 2014, LAHIA 
recruited a female Income Generating Activity Specialist (IGA) to assist MMD members in the 
elaboration of business plans, including the exploration of the potential around the processing 
and selling of local bean flour and other byproducts as an income generating activity. 

A total of 375 business plans were presented by some of the most dynamic members of the 
groups by the end of August 2014; 276 eligible business plans received support in the fom of 
training organized for women on how put together a profitable business plan from LAHIA as per 
established criteria. Likewise, in FY 2015 LAHIA will help the remaining members eonsolidate 
their business plans. The IGA specialist also organized training for the 406 women MMD leaders 
on the roles and responsibilities of MMD group members, the importance of communication and 
conflict management. Helping the groups acquire an official status and building their capacity to 
become autonomous beyond the project life is one of the objectives LAHIA is striving to 
accomplish. 

In line with the above mentioned value chain recommendations, LAHIA entered into a 
partnership with the agriculture research institution INRAN to promote the planting of cowpeas 
and millet during the agriculture campaign (Junc-October) via rain-fed Farmer Field Schools. 

For FY 2015, the LAHIA IGA Specialist has made recommendations for processing units such 
as grain mills, one per commune, to facilitate women’s labor if they decide to start cowpea 
transformation. The most dynamic MMD groups will be given the opportunity to launch grain 
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milling in line with the value chain study’s recommendations. This activity will be undertaken to 
boost their household income and to alleviate grain milling workload. 

MMD women’s savings groups are most involved in this activity as they already process 
cowpeas and sell the by-products. The CESAO study also confirmed that 98% of women are 
already involved in cowpea and millet transformation and are familiar with the production of 
cowpea-based products. The study also identified the main constraints and opportunities in terms 
of inputs supply, production, post-harvest handling and commercialization. Cowpeas are 
recommended as the commodity with the highest potential to boost women’s access to cash and 
to improve the household economy, while millet, peanuts and sorrel are also listed as important. 
Women will be coached by the IGA Specialist as they embark in using proceeds from: a) off- 
season gardening, b) post-harvest storage credit, and c) possibly the sale of animals from 
Habannaye. 

Please note that data is not available for several indicators such as gross margin given the timing 
of the harvest. The issue of the timing of the harvest and subsequent data collection/delays in 
information was communicated to USAID on September 4, 2014. 

Analysis of indicators versus target variance 

The number of food security private enterprises (for profit), producer organizations, water users 
associations, women’s groups, trade and business associations, and community based 
organizations (CBOs) receiving USO assistance is measured at 528 against 468 target ( 113%). 
The 528 reached community organizations arc composed of 1 12 food producers’ organizations, 
200 MMD groups, 33 water user associations, 183 community based organizations (including 30 
food distribution committees, 33 SCAP/RU, 60 community monitoring and evaluation 
committees and 60 complaint committees). This high number is justified by the emphasis on 
capacity building as a way to ensure long term sustainability. 

The data concerning the value of incremental sales (collected at farm level) attributed to USG 
implementation will not be available until November 15. 

The cumulative number of functional MMD savings groups defined as groups that meet and 
make savings regularly is 200 groups against 159 targets (126%). 

The percentage of women using at least one market- led IGA strategy is 92% against a 30% 
target due to a high interest by women and the support from the Income Generating Activities 
Specialist. 

The number of women participating in animal husbandry activities through LAHIA 
(disaggregated by age 15-20, 21-49) is 1.080 women against 1,500 targets, equivalent to the 
number of goats distributed during the first round. 

The percentage of women in small livestock enterprises participating in gardening activities is 
calculated at 29% against 50% targets as many of the women who have received goats are from 
Aguie, Tchadoua and Sae Saboua communes that do not have limited possibilities of off-season 
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gardening because these three communes do not have low lands for irrigation water that would 
allow for this activity. 

The total number of Farmers Field Schools established by LAHIA is 87 including 72 rain-fed 
FFS and 15 off-season FFS against 1 16 targets (75%). The low level achievement is due to the 
same reason provided above; there are only 2 communes of Gangara and Guidan Sori where off- 
season gardening is possible because they have the access and the potential for irrigation water. 

The number of individuals who have received USG-supported short term agricultural sector 
productivity or food security training is calculated at 5,275 against 2,925 targets, i.e 1 80%. The 
basis for the 5,275 beneficiaries is explained in the IPTT Data Source. 

The number of hectares of land under improved technologies or management practices as a result 
of USG assistance is calculated at 2,256.15 hectares composed as follows: 70.65 hectares 
covered by FFS (including 0.22 hectares of household off-season gardens, 1 .33 hectares of 
season garden, 52.95 rain fed FFS, 4.14 hectares of community gardens in WV area, 12 hectares 
for OP organizations) 709.53 hectares of individual lands for rain-fed crops, 1 1 0 hectares of 
disease management land, 644 hectares of SIDA Cordifolia, 1 ,33 hectares used for irrigation 
techniques, and 720.64 hectares of RNA land. This does not include individual household plots 
of land under production. 

The number of beneficiaries engaged in FFW projects) is 1,630 against 3,490 target as this 
activity was conducted using the balance of food commodities from FY 201 3. 

The number of farmers and others who have applied new technologies or management practices 
as a result of USG assistance is 6.155 against 8,900 targets composed as follows: 1,260 persons 
involved in the fight against Sida Cordifolia, 75 off-season FFS farmers, 1,857 rain-fed FFS 
farmers, 2,070 women involved in improved stoves, 232 nursery farmers, 250 persons who have 
planted trees for soil protection and fertility and 41 1 persons involved in RNA, 

The percentage of farmers who access inputs and services promoted through the program is 
calculated at 50.8% against 1 5% targets; the over achievement was based on the number of 
farmers that benefited irom the project inputs/farmers population in the 60 LAHIA villages. The 
target was underestimated and will be revisited. 

The data for the Gro.ss margin per unit of land, kilogram, or animal or selected product and the 
number of farmers who practiced the value chain activities promoted by the project in the last 12 
months will not be available until November 15 as it is still being processed from the annual 
survey. 


S03: Vulnerability to Food Shocks is reduced 

IR 3. t -Community level resilience to respond to and mitigate shocks improved. 
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Create new and strensthen existins village development committees (VCDs) 

To build communities’ resilience capacity to respond to and mitigate shocks, LAHIA put in 
place VDCs in each of the 60 LAMIA villages. TTtese structures are responsible for developing 
initiatives in all areas of social development. They are also responsible for early warning systems 
(EWS) at the village level. To assist these committees to become functional and sustainable, 
LAHIA supported “Service des Actions Cooperatives et de la Promotion des Organismes 
Ruraux” (SAPCOR), a department of the Ministry of Agriculture, to create an association of 74 
members from VDCs of the three communes of Tchadoua, Gangara and Aguie; all 74 members 
of this association received training during the January-March quarter and a specific training in 
data collection was conducted in the month of April in collaboration with the departmental early 
warning bureau, Systeme d’Alerte Precoce (SAP). A similar training was also organized in the 
communes of Guidan sori and Sae saboua during the April-June quarter. These committees meet 
on a monthly basis, produce reports they submit to the commune’s unit in charge of early 
warning which transfers to the regional level for consolidation and submission to the national 
Early Warning System or SAP. 

IR 3.2-Tlie structure for commune management and prevention of crisis improved. 

While the process of establishing five new EWS committees in Gangara is on-going, the system 
is already fully functioning in four communes and there are 28 EWS committees (covering all 
the LAHIA intervention area); they meet every month and report to the commune level on a 
regular basis. During FY14 LAHIA provided computer equipment to four Listening Posts for 
data treatment, trained 1 80 members of village level EWS committees and coached 60 Village 
Development Committees in their elaboration of food security plans. This is aimed at 
encouraging communities to progressively become self-reliant as they can identify, implement, 
monitor and assess actions that are intended to improve their living conditions with regards to 
food security. To activate listening posts at the commune level in collaboration with the 
departmental SAP, LAHIA had to: 

1 . Sensitize and identify key informants in each village. 

2. Conduct refresher trainings for Listening Posts at each commune level. 

3. Put in place community early warning systems with four to six units called Community 
Early Warning System and Emergency Response (Systeme Communautaire d’Alerte 
Prdcoce el de Reponse aux Urgenccs ( SCAP/RU)) per commune. These structures were 
provided with equipment including cellphones, computers and printers for data 
collection, recording and transmission. 

Contacts were also established with SIMA/SIMB which stand for “Systeme d’Information sur le 
Marche Agricole (SIMA) and Systeme d’Information sur le Marche du Betail (SIMB) which 
respectively stand for Information System for Agriculture Products and Information System for 
Animal Products in order to explore the best way village level agriculture and animal producers 
can have access to the information eonceming trends in prices over the year. In relation to the 
findings of the value chain survey, LAHIA will establish in the first quarter of FY15, in each 
commune, a dialogue platform (involving all the local market actors) which will address the 
issue of access to market opportunities by all including women. 
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These village level early warning systems such as the Vulnerability Surveillance System or 
“Observatoire de Surveillance de la Vulnerabilite (OSV), and the Community System for Early 
Warning and Response to Emergencies or Systeme Communautaire d’ Alerte Precoce et de 
Reponse aux Urgences (SCAP/RU) and Village Development Committees or « Conimites 
Villageois de Developpement (CVD) » are well known in the Maradi region. The most important 
work done in FY14 was to build the capacity of the five communal Listening Posts and the 
village level SCAP/RU in data collection and transmission to the SAP. 

In FY14, the Niger government national coordination level encouraged all partners that support 
data collection to harmonize as much as possible in order to feed the government of Niger’s early 
warning system with consistent and harmonized information. The discussion with the national 
SAP level was managed by Save the Children Niamey national office which participated in 
coordination meetings with other stakeholders including other non-government organizations 
and the World Food Program (WFP), which is highly interested in this initiative. The Save the 
Children Sahel Resilience Advisor and the National Resilience Officer provide support to 
LAHIA and shared information about the global initiative on sentinel sites, an initiative that has 
sampled a limited number of listening posts to serve as a pilot in the coordination effort. 

Analysis of indicators versus target variance 

The number of villages using improved infrastructure to mitigate the impact of shocks is 23 
against 30 targets (77%). Of the 30 villages targeted in FY 2014, only 23 villages had the 
potential for land recuperation, specifically only 18 villages had warehouses for post-harvest 
grain management and 5 villages that were mobilized for the fight against Sida Cordifolia. 

The number of communities with disaster early warning responses (EWR) working effectively is 
288 composed of 60 LAHIA villages and surrounding communities that were already part of the 
the existing early warning system reinforced by LAHIA. 

The number of people benefitting from USG-supported social assistance programming is 
calculated at 61,248 as follows: including 6,812 households in 60 LAHIA villages, 844 
households reached by WASH activities, (N.B. 8 family members per household as per baseline 
data). 

The number of people trained in disaster preparedness as a result of USG assistance is calculated 
at 204 against 160 targets (128%) including people that were already part of the existing 
SCAP/RU that LAHIA re-organized. 

The number of vulnerable households benefiting directly from USG interventions is calculated at 
7,656 against 3,606 targets (212%). There are 6,812 households in the 60 LAHIA villages and 
844 households in the 12 villages that fall outside the 60 LAHIA villages that benefited from 
boreholes as explained in the PREP Issues Paper concerning the number of LAHIA villages. 
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The status of women in target households and communities is improved (S04 Activities) 

IR 4.1. Integration of active women ’s participation in community activities is promoted 
During FY 2014, Save the Children/LAHIA joined hands with Mercy Corps and Catholic Relief 
Services (CRS) to conduct a joint Gender Analysis. A consultant was identified in October 2013 
and a contract signed in November, The consortium discussed the scope of work with the 
consultant and the inclusion of the respective technical staff in the study. The consortium shared 
the scope of work with FFP for input. The consultant’s work started work in February 2014 
and the report was ready in May/June 2014. The report’s quality did not meet the three DFAPs’ 
expectations. On July 9, 2014, the Chiefs of Party of the three DFAPs met with the consultant 
Dr. Didier JP Allagbada, INTERFACE YELEEN CABINET CONSEIL, to notify him about the 
termination of the contract. The study was continued by a new consultant. The draft report was 
shared with FFP on August 30, 2014. Input from FFP and the consortium members was 
scheduled for discussion on October 8, 2014 with the consultant. Each party is expected to 
produce an action plan tailored to their intervention area for implementation in FY2015. 

The gender specialist organized training on various gender analysis tools, and on gender 
awareness for internal staff. This was necessary considering their level of interaction with men, 
women and young mothers at 30 Title 11 food distribution centers. 

IR 4.2-Community leaders’ engagement in promoting women ’s status is improved 
In FY2014, LAHIA took the lead to organize awareness events that would bring together 
community leaders and engage them in the promotion of the gender agenda and the improvement 
of women’s status. LAHIA organized women’s day, celebrated in the commune of Gangara on 
May 13, 2014, All five LAHIA communes were represented by women’s groups. The day was 
celebrated with songs and sketches that conveyed messages about the excess work load women 
endure every day and some of the income generation activities conducted by women were on 
display. Traditional and municipal authorities attended the event that was intended to create 
some awareness and engagement for change. 

The LAHIA Gender Specialist and the Social Behavior Change Specialist facilitated training 
sessions targeting community leaders. On April 17-23, 2014, LAHIA conducted training of 22 
religious leaders in Maradi on three behavior changes: food diversity for women of reproductive 
age, hand washing and birth spacing. Training in gender and citizen participation took place on 
June 28-30 in the commune of Aguid. This training targeted 30 participants including religious 
leaders, women groups’ representatives, traditional leaders, youth and rural radios. The 
proportion of female participants in USG assisted programs designed to increase access to 
productive economic activities is calculated at 72% against 92% target, showing a high interest 
by women in LAHIA activities. As per the result from the annual surv'ey, the percentage of 
community leaders who report that in their own households, women make their own decisions or 
joint decisions with their husbands on health, nutrition, and agriculture issues is calculated at 
41 .20% against 20% target. 
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More on LAHIA gender activities 

In FY 2014, LAHIA organized the following gender specific activities: 

• Two training sessions for 60 internal staff and partners on gender awareness in the first 
quarter. 

• Training of 22 religious leaders in Maradi on April 17-23 on health/gender issues around 
the importance of birth spacing, food diversity for women in the productive age and 
hands washing. 

• Training on June 28-30 of 30 women groups’ representatives, traditional leaders, and 
youth and radio representatives. 

• Recruitment with Mercy Corps and CRS of a consultant to conduct a joint gender 
analysis 

• Involvement of the gender Specialist in the value chain analysis to make sure that gender 
concerns are well addressed. 

• The teaming up and participation of the gender and social behavior change specialists in 
all planning and training sessions for a better coordination and to highlight social 
behavior change importance. 

• The organization of a women’s day on May 1 3 in the commune of Gangara attended by 
representatives of all 5 LAHIA communes. 


Model husbands schools ( Ecoles des Maris I 

Gender is a cross-cutting objective and most LAHIA health and livelihoods activities are 
designed to increase opportunities for women in a culture where family decisions have been 
men’s prerogative. The promotion of women’s savings groups (MMD) and related income 
generating activities, off-season gardening, and the distribution of small ruminants are all meant 
to provide women with means and resources that would bring about .some change in the power 
dynamics in family decision making. 

LAHIA adopted the “model husbands’ school’’ concept promoted by local NOO SONGES, a 
strategy that implicates men in reproductive health promotion in an attempt to stimulate social 
behavior change at the household and community level. The model husbands’ concept targets 
men as household decision makers who influence social behavior change, particularly in family 
health matters including healthy timing and spacing of pregnancies, . As a SONGES staff 
member stated men are an important part of the problem; they should be part of the 
solution.” 

In FY14, LAHIA operated 13 model husbands’ schools with 155 model husbands. The husbands 
were recruited among respectable and influential village members and opinion leaders. While 
participation in a model husbands’ school is on a voluntary basis, model husbands are expected 
to meet some criteria of respectability such as being at least 25 years old, being a husband who 
supports his wife and allows her to attend a health center for reproductive services, and being 
available to volunteer to spread the message to other husbands. A model husband is expected to 
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be of good morals, a man who cultivates harmony in his household and encourages his wife to 
join in social activities. 

In FY14, LAHIA organized training for all volunteer model husbands in communication 
techniques. The training themes are featured in 4 picture-based brochures (literacy not required) 
that were distributed to 1 3 schools, stressing the importance of pre-natal and post-natal 
consultations, assisted birth delivery, family planning, child protection, gender and joint family 
decisions on reproductive health. 

To make sure that model husbands’ meetings are regularly held, SONGES has recruited 3 
“coaches”. The coaches and the model husbands work with health center personnel to make sure 
the health messages conveyed to the model husbands are technically accurate. 



US Ambassador Eunice Reddick, sealed second from the right, meets model husbands at Naki Karfi in 
Aguie. Photo by Idrissa Hassan. October 29, 20N. 


villages. Increasing the number of husbands who support appropriate birth spacing and overall 
reproductive health services is expected to improve results rather than leaving this sensitive 
health issue to women alone with limited authority. 
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Model husbands schools may be one reason that the annual survey showed a striking increase 
(41.20% versus a target of 20%) of community leaders who have declared that in their own 
households, women make their own decisions or joint decisions with their husbands on health, 
nutrition, and agriculture issues. They may also be one of the reasons 33% of women are 
members of villages’ development structures versus the 30% target. 

Lessons Learned 

Most of the lessons learned have been in the form of challenges that affected the pace of the 
program in FY 2014. Here are some of the lessons learned during this Fiscal Year 2014: 

Production of SBC visual aid materials : The long process for the validation of health messages 
and visual aid materials by the Ministry of Health has caused some delay in the dissemination of 
social behavior change messages. Discussions are under way and the ministry has pledged to 
provide a list of materials that can be replicated for social behavior changes messages without 
prior approval. 

Gender Analysis : The gender analysis took time to be completed due to the limited number of 
high level consultants at the time of the call for bidding. The local market is very limited for a 
good quality consultancy. Sufficient resources should be budgeted in the future to open this type 
of critical analysis to international consultants. 

A centralized monitorine and evaluation system : The need for a centralized system that would 
allow immediate access to project information for close monitoring and evaluation has been 
critical. The Last Mile Mobile Solution (LMMS) software used by LAHIA has been helpful for 
beneficiary registration and food distribution with limited risk of giving multiple rations to a 
single family. Unfortunately a lot of parallel manual work currently still had to be done to 
accompany the system. The system needs to be upgraded or else replaced with a more versatile 
model. Given the increasing reporting requirements and the need to manage the commodity 
pipeline with beneficiaries transitioning recipient categories, a sophisticated system with 
appropriate user manuals and training must be used. 

T he shift in port operations: The shift from a more organized port of Lome to the port of 
Cotonou brought some challenges that put additional pressure on LAHIA to be physically 
present at the port to supervise commodities arrival and trans-shipment to Maradi/Niger. The 
LAHIA Senior Commodity Accountant was tasked with that responsibility, making two trips in 
F Y 1 4 despite the fact that commodities were being shipped on a Through Bill of Lading, 

Off-season gardening : In FY 2014. we learned that women were able to conduct this activity 
despite little water availability; however, we will continue to explore alternative ways for more 
supply of water for irrigation. Dry-season gardening is a great opportunity in the project area that 
suffers from erratic rains and is prone to frequent food crises. Off-season gardening is one of the 
food security responses as it gives the families an option to produce food rather than migrating to 
Nigeria in search of food and employment. Irrigation water is a limiting factor because all 
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LAHIA villages do not have low lands with enough water to be suitable for off-season 
gardening; boreholes and other water systems are prohibitively expensive. It is encouraging to 
see women adopting kitchen gardens in their household compounds. This needs to be encouraged 
as women have shown that they can use very little water for this activity and to water their 
Moringa trees. 

Security situation : During FY2014, the security situation in the project area remained relatively 
calm, despite a concern that repeated attacks by Boku Haram in the North of Nigeria and the 
abduction of 200 school girls in April 2014 could have a spill over into the areas such as Maradi 
closer to the Nigerian border. LAHIA staff remained alert respecting the security regulations 
from our respective organizations. However, the multiple high level visits and the requirement 
for military escort during these visits need to be well regulated and streamlined so they do not 
have a counter effect and become a serious distraction to the communities and project staff. 

Monthly Task Force meetings: We are proud of this accountability and transparency initiative; 
this forum has improved coordination, information sharing, and review of the project progress 
against the strategic objectives. The meetings allow the local authorities to inquire about LAHIA 
progress and provide the opportunity to the program staff to report on their activities and 
challenges. We have also seen that this forum allows local authorities to address some of their 
internal challenges dealing with NGOs and other development partners who are providing 
assistance to their communities. 
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I. Program Overview Table 

Geographic Focus: The ENSURE program is being implemented in Buhera, Chipinge and 
Chimanimani Districts of Manicaland Province and Bikita, Chivi and Zaka Districts of 

Masvingo Province. 

Program Goal: Food security of targeted communities and households in Manicaland 

and Masvingo Provinces improved by 2018. 

Strategic Objective (SO) 1: Nutrition Among Women of Reproductive Age and Children 
Under 5 Improved 

Intermediate Result 1.1: Consumption of Nutritious Food Improved 

Intermediate Result 1.2: Prevalence of Diarrhea in Children under 5 Reduced. 

Strategic Objective (SO) 2: Household Income Increased 

Intermediate Result 2.1: Agricultural Productivity and Production Increased 

Intermediate Result 2.2: Increased Net Revenue from Targeted Value Chains. 

Strategic Objective (SO) 3: Resilience to Food Insecurity of Communities Improved 
Intermediate Result 3.1: Community Disaster Preparedness and Management Capacities 
Improved 

Intermediate Result 3.2: Access to and Management of Disaster Risk and Mitigation 
Assets Improved 

Target Beneficiaries (Disaggregated by Program Element* for FY 14): 

Nutrition: FFA for sanitation structures: 280 beneficiaries; Maternal and Child food 
distribution: 30,540 beneficiaries; Nutrition training via Care Groups: 10,989 beneficiaries 
Agriculture Sector Capacity: FFA for wells, irrigation schemes and gardens: 2.799 
beneficiaries; Agricultural training; 5,020 beneficiaries 

Capacity Building Preparedness and Planning: FFA for NRM structures, warehouses, 
market stalls, etc.: 1,660 beneficiaries; Community Resilience Training: 1,550 beneficiary 
hou se holds 

Partner Roles and Responsibilities: 

• World Vision: Consortium lead responsible for overall program leadership and 
management. This includes contracts, finances, staffing and management of all 
partners. Further, World Vision provides technical leadership in the areas of 
nutrition, health, agriculture/livelihoods and WASH. Finally, World Vision is the 
lead implementing partner in Buhera, Chipinge and Chimanimani Districts of 
Manicaland Province. 

• CARE: Lead implementing partner of all activities in Bikita, Chivi and Zaka 
Districts of Masvingo Province. This includes stakeholder engagement, leading all 
ENSURE activities and coordination in these project areas. CARE is also 
providing technical leadership for VS&L roll out, gender mainstreaming and 
supporting FFA and DRR best practices. 

• SNV: Provides technical leadership for value chain financing, linkages with 
markets and farming as a business training under S02 with a focus on helping to 
increase households’ net assets. 
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• SAFIRE: Provides key leadership and technical support to S03 with a focus on 
disaster risk reduction and management sustainable NRM usage and strengthening 
community institutions for greater resiliency. 
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LIST OF ACRONYMS 


AAA: Assessment, Analysis and Action 

ADAZ-Tmst: Agro-Dealer Network of Zimbabwe 
AGRITEX: Agricultural Extension Officers 
AMC; Asset Management Committee 

AMC: Asset Management Committee 

BA: Barrier Analyses 

BSFP: Blanket Supplementary Feeding Program 

CA: Conservation Agriculture 

CARE: Cooperative for Relief and Assistance Everywhere 

CBDRM: Community Based Disaster Risk Management 

CBM: Community Based Management 

CBZ: Central Bank of Zimbabwe 

CF: Cluster Facilitators 

CGL: Care Group Leaders 

cIYCF : community Infant and Young Child Feeding Program 

CSB+: Com Soy Blend 

DA: District Administrator 

DBC: Designing for Behavior Change 

DCPC: District Civil Protection Committee 

DRM: Disaster Risk Management 

DRR: Disaster Risk Reduction 

EMA: Environmental Management Agency 

ENSURE: Enhancing Nutrition, Stepping Up Resilience and Enterprise 

ESC: Environmental Sub Committee 

FaaB: Farming as a Business 

FFA: Food for Assets 

FFP: Food for Peace 

GoZ: Government of Zimbabwe 

HA: Hectares 

HH: Household 

ICRISAT: International Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 

IGA: Income Generating Activities 

ILP: Improved Livestock Practices 

IRC: International Rescue Committee 


lYCF: Infant and Young Child Feeding Practices 

LOA: Life of the Agreement 

LPD: Livestock Production Department 

MOHCC : Ministry of Health and Child Care 

MT: Metric Tons 
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NFNSC: 

National Food and Nutrition Security Committee 

NRM: 

Natural Resource Management 

ORT: 

Oral Rehydration Therapy 

PA: 

Provincial Administrator 

PERSUAP: 

Pesticide Evaluation and Safer Use Action Plan 

PHH: 

Post Harvest Handling 

PIT: 

Program Implementation Team 

PLW: 

Pregnant and Lactating Women 

RVCA: 

Risk, Vulnerability and Capacity Assessment 

SAA: 

Social Analysis and Action 

SATIRE: 

Southern Alliance for Indigenous Resources 

SFP; 

Supplementary Feeding Program 

SO: 

Strategic Objective 

TOT: 

Training of Trainers 

TWO; 

Technical Work Group 

USO: 

United States Government 

VHW: 

Village Health Workers 

VSL: 

Village Savings and Loans/Lending 

WASH: 

Water Sanitation and Hygiene 

WPMC: 

Water Point Management Committees 

WV: 

World Vision 

ZFC; 

Zimbabwe Fertiliser Company 
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1. NARRATIVE 

A. Introduction 

In June 2013, the USAID funded Enhancing Nutrition, Stepping Up Resilience and Enterprise 
(ENSURE) Title II program was launched into a Zimbabwean context where the economic and 
political climate remain fragile. The impacts of this continued fragility are significant on the 
health and livelihoods of the Zimbabwean rural majority, in particular. The nation - where over 
70% of the population derives its livelihoods from agriculture-based industry - has seen a 
continuous decline in productivity and disintegration of agro-infrastructure since 2000 when land 
reform policies severely impacted the once thriving sector. The impacts have included mass 
unemployment and other negative trends resulting in increased household and national level food 
insecurity. Additional factors including the high rates of HIV/AIDs and preventable disease- 
related mortality, the impacts of poverty on attaining education and the ability to sustain basic 
infrastructure have further exacerbated the struggles faced by the most vulnerable (women and 
children, in particular), 

ENSURE is working within this context with an aim to improve the lives of 215,000 vulnerable 
women, children and men in 6 districts (64 wards) of the Manicaland and Ma.svingo provinces of 
Zimbabwe by 2018. The project is a shared commitment by four partners and is designed to 
mainstream gender equity and environmental management within the three strategic objectives 
of maternal and child health and nutrition (SOI), agriculture and economic empowerment (S02), 
and community resilience (S03). The lead agency of ENSURE is World Vision who is also the 
implementing agency in Manicaland Province. CARE international is the implementing agency 
in Masvingo Province; SNV is the key technical support partner in implementing S02, and 
SAFIRE is the key technical support partner in implementing S03, In addition, ICRISAT has 
been contracted as a service provider in the area of agricultural production. The narrative, 
graphics and supporting documents attached provide a report of the activities, impacts, 
challenges and lessons learned of the ENSURE partners in the strategic areas of focus. 

B. Project Activities and Results 

The first quarter of ENSURE program implementation in FY 14 included a preponderance of 
effort focused on planning and sensitization activities vital to ensuring and securing approval and 
buy-in for full scale implementation of the program at the national, provincial and district levels. 
This included sensitization and planning engagements with key stakeholders from government to 
local level point-of-engagement community members and other partners and stakeholders, with 
the following activities of note: 

• The ENSURE program (and its DFAP counterpart — Amalima) was the key focus of two 
key national events designed to sensitize and engage the Government of Zimbabwe 
(GoZ) resulting in positive interest and a good platform for collaboration: the National 
Food and Nutrition Security Committee Meeting held in November 2013 followed by a 
second 19 December follow up meeting which included senior level officials from the 
President’s Office, the Ministries of Health, Agriculture, and Social Welfare, as well as 
the Food and Nutrition Council. 
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• Positive sensitization meetings were conducted with Masvingo and Maniealand 
Provincial Administrators (PA) and other key provincial staff. 

• District level, program start-up meetings were successfully held in all six districts and 
included District Administrators (DA) and the district food and nutrition security 
committees comprised of the local rural councils and other government departments. 

• Consortium partners participated in the ENSURE start-up workshop led by World Vision 
US staff focusing on grant agreements, legal requirements, partner roles and 
responsibilities including the development of program work plans. 

• Indicator harmonization and baseline preparation meetings and workshops were 
conducted with support from USAID. 

These and other events and meetings provided a solid platform of buy-in from stakeholders for 
the rollout of the ENSURE program. This early engagement reached a culmination at the 19 
February ENSURE and Amalima national launch event which gained the acclaim of all involved 
and continues to pay solid dividends contributing to program success. 

In the second and third quarters of FY 14, ENSURE interventions and activities gained 
significant momentum and pace, with a majority of effort and energy being directed toward 
commodity sensitization and engagement, staff and beneficiary training, and the next layer of 
programmatic nexus occurring with the GoZ and other national and local stakeholders and 
partners. Building on the foundation of the previous quarter, key activities were conducted, 
including: 

• Completion of staff hiring and initial training 

• Completion of rehabilitation of ENSURE offices and commodity warehouses 

• Acquisition of GoZ commodity import permits 

• First Call Forward of ENSURE food shipment successfully imported into Zimbabwe 
allowing for maternal and child nutrition food distributions to commence in early May 
and Food for Assets (FFA) food distributions to begin in early June 

• Assessments and identification of Food for Assets (FFA) sites successfully completed, 

• Value chain validation process completed 

• Risk, vulnerability, capacity assessments and Village Savings and Loans (VSL) group 
trainings completed 

• ENSURE hosted the quarterly meeting of the National Food and Nutrition Security 
Committee (NFNSC) in keeping with our continued commitment to engage stakeholders 
at all levels 

• USAID monitoring visits occurred with USAID staff from Washington and Zimbabwe 

The fourth quarter was characterized by a full-scale implementation of program activities with 
all sectors operating at close to full capacity. Key accomplishments for the quarter included: 

• The establishment and training of Care Groups in all wards 

• The successful completion of the majority of FFA projects begun in June 

• Establishment and training of agricultural producer groups 

• US Ambassador visit to Maniealand (See Picture /) 
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• Standardization of Monitoring & Evaluation (M&E), systems and approaches between 
the tw'O primary implementation partners 

As implementation of strategic objective (SO) program activities began, challenges to meeting 
objectives and targets were recognized and responded to successfully. One example of this 
recognition and response was regarding an initial challenge in the registration of maternal and 
child nutrition beneficiaries. Upon analysis, religious practices — specifically related to the 
Apostolic and Zionist churches hosted under the umbrella body UDACIZA — ^were determined as 
the cause. The ENSURE nutrition team responded by leading 2 provincial and 6 district 
meetings with UDACIZA members and bishops, sensitizing the group and gaining agreement 
and support for women to engage in ENSURE activities with their children. This pro-active 
response resulted in a significant increase in registered beneficiaries by August 2014, with food 
distribution targets being reached by the end of the fiscal year. 

a. (SO) 1: Nutrition among Women of Reproductive Age and Children under 5 
Improved 

The work under strategic objective one (SOI) aims at reducing stunting among children under 
the age of five years by ensuring adequate nutrition during the first 1,000 days of a life. The 
work is being achieved by activities that improve on consumption behaviors for the target groups 
of children 6-23 months of age and Pregnant and Lactating Women (PLW). and activities that 
reduce childhood morbidity especially owing to diarrhea. 

i. IR 1.1 Consumption of Nutritious Food Improved 

Availability of Nutritious Food to Households Improved 

Due to the importance of healthy and developed children and the vital impact of good nutrition in 
first 1000 days of life, the Blanket Supplementary Feeding Program (BSFP) targeting children 
from 6-23 months and Pl.W is being implemented across all ENSURE operational areas. 
Beneficiaries were enrolled between May and September 2014. and a monthly dry ration of 3kg 
Com Soy Blend (CSB+) and 0.9kg vegetable oil was allotted to each beneficiary over that time 
frame. The target for the Supplementary Feeding Program (SFP) for 6-23 month old children 
was set at 17,139 for FY 14 with the actual beneficiary target reaching 17386 (101.4%). SFP 
targets for PLW were set at 13,401 but fell short of that target with the actual number of 
beneficiaries being 10924 (122.6%) (See Attachment K(h): Additional Indicator/Activity Tables - 
(SO)l IR LI Figures 1-4). 

The shortfall of actual vs. targeted PLW beneficiaries in the BSFP was due to a number of 
factors: 

• Longer registration period than anticipated due to the set up of too few registration points 
at the onset of the program. Distances potential beneficiaries needed to travel to 
registration points inhibited initial sign on. This issue was countered by increasing the 
number of registration points using village schools and clinics as FDP’s, taking them 
closer to the target beneficiaries. 
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• Inaccurate demographic figures used to calculate beneficiary numbers for PLW in the 
operational areas caused an overestimation of potential beneficiaries. This problem was 
partially resolved via a slight expansion of the program into an additional 4 wards. 

• A significant number of potential beneficiaries belong to the religious sects in UDACIZA 
as referenced in the overview. The resistance of the denominational body to allow 
members to access formal health care services hindered initial registration due to the bias 
of the program interventions to health services. This problem was resolved through 
nutrition teams conducting sensitization and discussion meetings with UDACIZA 
members and bishops, resulting in clearer understanding of the program and significantly 
increased numbers of women and children registered. 

As a direct result of challenges faced, including late commencement of the planned feeding 
program due to delays in granting commodity import permits and transfer (targeted for Feb 2014, 
with actual in May 2014), approximately 43% of the planned commodities were distributed. 
Target distribution for CBS and vegetable oil were 941.525 MT and 279.233 MT, respectively, 
with distributions of 400.650 MT of CSB and 120.184 MT of vegetable oil actually taking place. 
The balance of 540.875 MT of CSB and 159.048 MT of vegetable oil have been carried over to 
FY 15. The ENSURE team has incorporated this surplus into the calculations made in the AER 
and Commodity Pipeline Analysis for FY 15. 


Tabic 1. Total Food Distributed-Mav to September 2014 (Planned vs Actuals) 

I" ' " i f L I i. i . i 1 11 « 1 1,1 I ■.11 1 
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Planned for FY 20 1 4 February to September 

941.525 



Hggillll 

Actual May - September 2014 distributions 

400.650 


120.184 


Balance by year end 

540.875 


159.048 

ESEBi 


Household Maternal. Infant and Young Child Feeding (lYCF) Practices Improved 

The project continues to promote key maternal and lYCF behaviors through a Care Group 
approach resulting in women becoming better equipped and empowered to improve the health 
and nutrition of their households. Table 2 below shows the fhll list of behaviors promoted 
through the Care Groups, 


Table 2. Behaviors to be promoted under ENSURE 


tf- ■ ■ . 1 


1 

Women of child bearing age eat iron rich foods 

2 

Mothers feed children 6-23 months foods from at least 4 food groups per day 

3 

Household members help mothers of children 6 - 23 months and pregnant women with community 
and household activities 

4 

Mothers of children less than 24 months store drinking water in safe containers 

5 ; 

Mothers of children less than 24 months give oral rehydration therapy (ORT) to children with 
diarrhea at home as they seek treatment 

6 

Mothers exclusively breast feed babies for 6 months 

7 

Mothers of children less than 24 months w^h hands at the five critical times with soap or ash 
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I 8 j Mothers feed children 6 -23 months Feed the minimum number of meals per day 

Behavior promotion activities through Care Group’s began in July with a single behavior being 
promoted each month (i.e. July: Exclusive breastfeeding, August: Wash hands at five critical 
times, September: Feed your baby the minimum number of meals per day). These key messages 
continue to be promoted as a part of our SFP pre-distribution message to beneficiaries. 

In preparation of the Care Group activities, a number of trainings were conducted in all the 
ENSURE districts. The trainings focused on the 1000 days approach, community infant and 
young child feeding (cIYCF) and lYCF behaviors to be promoted under ENSURE, the behavior 
change process, the Assessment, Analysis and Action (AAA) counselling approach and the Care 
Group approach. The content and duration of the trainings varied according to the target 
audience. 1 1901 individuals were trained in child health and nutrition against the target of 1468 
(81 1% achievement). 23,947 children were reached as result of these trainings against the target 
of 23, 1 87. 


The following materials were reproduced or developed for ENSURE staff. Village Health 
Workers (VHWs) and Care Group Leaders (CGL) to facilitate implementation of SOI activities: 

• clYCF manual • ENSURE Implementation Guide 

■ Care Group manual • VHW Implementation Guide for ENSURE 

• Key lYCF messages ■ Counselling cards for CGL 

booklet • Forms for Health Facilitator Staff, VHW and CGL for 

• (WASH) manual the Care Group Approach 

■ Pre-distribution address ■ Visibility T-shirts and Bags 


1.048 Care Groups were established in FYI4 against the proposed 999. This positive outcome 
was achieved primarily due to the incorporation and cooperation of additional VHWs that are 
operating in the ENSURE work zones. The number of groups will continue to increase in FY 15 
as the Ministry of Health and Child Care (MOHCC) is currently in the process of training more 
VHWs. 


Table 3. VHW’s Trained, Care Groups Established 



, VHWTtaroed 

1 ^ 


, Nuipb®? of CG , 



..AdHieVed 




’ 1 


39 

42(19M/23F) 

1 17 


non 


Chimanimani 

37 

37 (3M/34F) 

ill 



1,050 

Chipinge 

120 

166 (23M/143F) 

360 



4,980 

Bikita 

43 

70(12M/58F) 

129 

238 

■bi-liM 

2.380 

Chivi 

48 

46 (4M/42F) 

144 

85 


850 

Zaka 

46 

34 (7M/27F) 

138 

13 

1380 

130 

Total 

333 

385(68M/317F) 

999 





Barrier Analysis Studies (BA) were conducted in the ENSURE operational areas covering the 
following behaviors (See Attachment J (b))-, 

• Exclusive breastfeeding during the first six months of life 

• Minimum meal frequency among children 9-23 months 

• Dietary diversity among children 6-23 months 
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■ Hand washing by mothers of children 0 — 23 months at the five critical times 

The BA process was facilitated by a consultant and included training of 24 (10 F/14 M) core 
ENSURE and MOHCC staff on the Designing for Behavior Change (DBC) Framework and BA 
forms. In addition, 60 (26F/34M) data collection team members for Masvingo and Manicaland 
were trained. The data collection process was concluded in August 2014 with circulation of the 
draft report finalised by end of 2014. As well as highlighting important determinants identified 
and the subsequent DBC per behavior, the DBC administers guidance based on the Care Group 
approach and provides information to be included in the CGL training modules. 

Equitable Participation and Decision Making by Women and Men in Household Consumption of 
Nutritious Foods Improved 

In response to the significant level of gender inequity in Zimbabwean culture, ENSURE 
recognizes that male engagement is a vital element of our gender strategy. This includes 
discussion platforms regarding socio-cultural norms and gender inequalities likely to hamper the 
adoption of nutrition behaviors being promoted under ENSURE. Work continues around 
promotion of equitable participation and decision making by women and men in household 
consumption of nutritious foods, time sharing and general women’s empowerment. As part of 
this approach, 10,826 of the targeted 10,989 beneficiaries received training on the “why” and 
“how to” regarding male engagement in maternal and child health programmes. Training of 
Trainers (TOT) on Social Analysis and Action (SAA) for ENSURE and district level 
government staff continues to occur, followed by trainings for health facility and ward level 
government staff, VHWs and various community representatives. The continued aim is for men 
to be reached effectively and to engage them in the Care Groups where further work on gender 
equity can be accomplished. 


Table 4. Gender Staff Trainings Conducted 


•’^1 


'ErSiaiag 

Type of 
Participant 


ijjter of • 

• — 

1 

TOT Social 
Analysis and 
Action 
(SAA) 

5 days 

ENSURE and 

MOI ICC staff 

48 

36 

12 

Socio - cultural norms that influence 
malnutrition and its determinants 

SAA methods and tools 

2 

SAA at 

District level 

2 days 

MOHCC, VHW 
and Community 
Representatives 

186 

92 

94 

Socio - cultural norms that influence 
malnutrition and its determinants 
Social Action plans 

SAA focal point persons and their 
roles 

3 

Male 

Engagement 

2 days 

ENSURE and 
MOHCC staff and 
Ward 

Community 

Representatives 

234 

56 

178 

Importance of male engagement in 
ENSRE 

Male engagement method 
Identification of male advocates and 
their roles 


. ii. IR 1.2: Prevalence of Diarrhea in Children under 5 Reduced 

Water, Sanitation and Hygiene Practices Improved 
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The focus for public sanitation facilities in this reporting year was largely aimed at sites where 
FFA livelihood activities were being undertaken: 

• Training of Water Point Management Committee (WMPC) on community based 
management of water points is an important aspect in the prevention of diarrhea. Only 
44.6% of the targeted 800 WMPC beneficiaries were trained due to the late onset of the 
program which resulted in the recruitment and training of WASH staff occurring later 
than originally planned. This, in turn, led to the late onset of training for beneficiaries. 

• WPMCs trained in community based management (CBM) were oriented on the 
development of water safety strategies (i.e. collecting water from safe source, drafting it 
using safe methods, transporting and storing water through hygienic and safe means, 
storing water in safe containers). 

• WASFl messages were disseminated to individuals and groups during food distributions 
and WPMC trainings respectively. Care Group leaders who participated in health and 
nutrition training sessions benefitted from hygiene information in the training curriculum. 

• Hand washing tippy taps were erected at all the 
clinics where VHWs were trained 

• 2,673 FFA participants (1,526 F: 1,147M) received 
hygiene messages during asset creation inception 
and mobilization meetings 

• WASFl messages were disseminated to individuals 
and groups during food distributions and WPMC 
trainings respectively and a list of WASH behaviors 
promoted including 

hand washing at critical moments, storing water in 
safe containers at household level, and treating 
children under five years old with Oral Rehydration 
Therapy (ORT) at home as first line of treatment for 
diarrhea 

• The number of management committees trained on environmentally sensitive water and 
sanitation practices was 357 of the targeted 800 in FY 14. This was due to late onset of 
WASH in 3 of the program districts. 

Unfortunately, planned water quality testing was inhibited by the procurement process of the 
chemical testing reagents. As a result, only a small number of participating districts had W'ater 
samples analysed in FY 1 4. Despite this, planned sanitary surveys were conducted in all districts 
with the guidance of water point management committees and water points requiring 
rehabilitation were identified a well as the number of functional boreholes in operating areas. 



Picture I. iJS Ambassador using a 
tippy tap at Chibuwe irrigation site in 
Chipinge 


Identification and construction of public sanitation facilities was done in all target districts. A 
latrine was built in each of irrigation sites, resulting in 18 latrines in total. The construction of all 
latrines followed environmental health and standards monitored by MOHCC Environmental 
Health staff, including screening for potential hazards to human health and environmental 
damage. 
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Equitable Participation and Leadership of Men and Women in Implementation of WASH 
Strategies Improved 

Implementation of WASH intervention in conjunction with gender sensitization continues to 
promote equal participation and involvement of men and women in key decision making roles. 

Of the target of 100 beneficiaries, 50 men and 50 women (50/50 
ratio) are actually in WPMCs at the end of FY 14. Follow-up 
and monitoring will continue at the individual water point levels 
to continue to encourage the desired equitable representation of 
men and women within the water point management 
committees. 

b. (SO) 2: Household Income Increased 

The work of S02 focuses on achieving the goal of improved 
livelihoods through increased income and profitability, 
agriculture and economic development components which continue to play a significant role in 
reducing food insecurity, and strengthening value chain models in all six districts of the program. 
With implementation partner SNV and contractor ICRISAT playing significant roles in 
contributing toward S02 indicators, ENSURE continues to implement activities to increase crop 
production, improve adaptable farming practices, improve post-harvest storage, expand market- 
accessibility, promote saving groups, and strengthen integration with the health, nutrition and 
gender components. 

i. IR 2.1: Agricultural Productivity and Production Increased 

Agricultural Practices of Farmers Improved 

Using a farmer field school approach, the programme focuses on high value, locally relevant 
crops and livestock which were verified through value chain analysis. These include groundnuts, 
beans, sorghum, and indigenous goats and chickens. The aim of the program is to improve 
agricultural practices of the farmers by promoting conservation agriculture (CA) technologies to 
see increased yield averages, through increased livestock flock/herd size, reduced livestock 
mortality, and improved on post-harvest losses. 

In the farmer field school approach, lead farmers are identified and registered across all the 
ENSURE districts. Selection occurs with the support of Agricultural Extension (AGRITEX) 
officers and is based on predetermined criteria, including availability of land for trials, 
experience in conservation agriculture, and membership in one of the value chains being 
promoted under ENSURE. The process is inclusive of female participation and focused to meet 
the specific needs of women in agriculture. 



Trial plots of land coordinated by AGRITEX and Livestock Production Department (LPD) 
extension staff are used as field learning sites. They are approximately I ha in size and continue 
to be used to compare performance of crops, including maize, sorghum, ground nuts and velvet 
beans, under CA and conventional farming practices. In preparation for the impending season, 
farmers have initiated land preparation activities and gathering of stover that will be used for 
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mulching purposes at the trial plots. Two lead farmers have been selected in each of the 
program’s districts to run demonstration plots that will support the farmer field schools. A total 
of 12 demonstration sites have been established and prepared for planting. No targets were set 
for establishing demonstration sites in FY 14, however, preparing a number of sites to be planted 
for the beginning of this agriculture season (end Nov), will assist us in keeping lead farmers 
ahead of the curv'e when it comes to demonstration and training they will do. Each lead farmer 
will train and support 20 households to help reach the target of 1000 households in FY 15. (See 
Attachment K (h): Additional Indicator/Activity Tables- (SO)2. IR 2. Li). 

Training targets the main challenges faced in crop and livestock production, including high post- 
harvest losses, erratic rainfall, draft power, pests and diseases, low soil fertility, shortage of 
labor, low levels of farmer organisation and poorly developed markets. Training elements 
include: 

■ Use of the ripper tine to preserve the soil from compaction under CA. 

■ Integrated soil fertility management using organic, inorganic fertilizers and green manure. 

■ Micro-dosing for fertilizer application. 

■ Integrated livestock & cropping farming systems. 

■ Post-harvest handling training including an exchange visit to Matopo Research Center w'here 
farmers are exposed to tools and techniques that are available to assist with storage and 
reduce labor demands. The topics covered during training include the following post-harvest 
handling procedures including drying, threshing, cleaning, packaging and storage. 

• Criteria for harvesting of groundnuts and sorghum based on physiological maturity 

• Harvesting time, stage, methods and machinery available for harvesting 
Recommendations and lessons learned from trail results will be shared by farmers at field days. 


Table 5. Number of individuals trained in post-harvest bandling, storage and processing 


' 

‘i 

' Bu1#s 

Chi|iihg«f 


U’ ZaJa- 

tShfrt.; 


Male 

(New) 

48 

8 

115 

6 

6 

I 6 

189 

Female 

(New) 

66 

2 

255 

4 

4 

3 

334 

TOTAL 

114 

10 

. 370 

10 

10 

9 

523 


Training on the safe use of chemicals was conducted by the Zimbabwe Fertilizer Company 
(ZFC), one of the largest local players in the chemical and fertilizer industry, provided free 
training in both Masvingo and Manicaland provinces. The training targeted agro-dealers as well 
as farmers to ensure compliance to USAID and Pesticide Evaluation and Safer Use Action Plan 
(PERSUAP) requirements. This included safe practices when handling chemicals, including 
storage and the disposal of chemical containers after use. 63 of the 163 individuals benefiting 
from this training were agro-dealers the remainder were lead farmers. The overall target for 
training was 1 60 individuals. 
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Table 6. Number of agro-dealers and farmers trained on safe handling and storage of 
elieniieals (M T breaKdow ii show ii for agro-dealers only) 
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7 

12 

12 

6 




37 

55 

0 

0 

0 



18 

53 

62 

12 

12 

6 



Farmers were organised into producer groups based on the main value chains promoted, 
including: groundnuts, sorghum, sugar beans, chickens and goats. A total of 1 84 producer groups 
against the targeted 68 have been formed in the 6 districts in FY 14 (Table 7 below). Producer 
groups are voluntarily formed by fanners, with ENSURE assisting with selection of group 
chairpersons for each group. Members are being trained in farming as a business (FaaB) and 
also participating in exchange visits which promote learning and networking on farming and 
market related issues, as well as governance issues. 


Table 7, Number of producer groups supported in production and marketing 



Buliera 






Tut.il 

Vegetables 

(Sugar-beans) 

20 


22 

2 


1 

60 

Sorghum 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 


16 

Groundnuts 

and 

Roundnuts 



16 

8 

■ 


62 

Goats 

2 

10 

I 

2 

I 

i 

17 

Chickens 

3 

0 

5 

5 

9 

7 

29 

TOTAL 

50 

23 

44 

17 

21 


184 


A total of 6.907 farmers have been trained in the first year of program activity under this IR, 
exceeding the FY 14 target of 6,554, This overachievement sets us well on our way to achieving 
the overall life of agreement (LOA) target of 10,214 (See Attachment K (b): Additional 
Indicator/ Activity Tables (SO)2 IR I.2ii), and indicates that the means of engaging farmers (i.e. 
through producer groups, farmer field schools etc.) as well as the areas of focused training 
provided, are effective and relevant. 

Table 8. Number of individuals who have received USG supported short-term agricultural 
sector productivity or food security training. 



Male r 

Female 

Total 

Target 

Asset Management Committee training (AMC) 

26 

30 

56 

NA 

Conservation Agriculture (CA) 

wm 

26 




Farming as a Business (FaaB) 

Em 



1277 1 

Improved Livestock Practices (ILP) 

20 

13 

33 


Post-Harvest Handling (PHH) 

134 

297 

431 
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Village Savings & Lending (VSL) 


4183 

4646 

4000 

Agro-Dealer trainings 

125 

47 

172 

NA 

TOTAL 

1297 

5610 

6907 

6554 


Access To and Management of Agricultural Assets Improved 

ENSURE is using a Food For Assets (FFA) approach to assist with the upgrading and 
establishing of local infrastructure, including public sanitation facilities, nutrition gardens and 
rural community-managed irrigation schemes. With a focus in the driest natural regions in the 
country, infrastructural support is helping to increase community resilience to food security- 
shocks, including frequent droughts. This work is ongoing in 15 locations in Masvingo and 38 
locations in Manicaland. A total of 56 (30F/26M) environmental management committee 
members have received five-day training on asset operation and management to support 
sustainability and local ownership of the assets. This was 33% of the target of 168 which was 
due to late onset of the overall program which impacted the training of staff on environmental 
management. Training is scheduled for 16 November, 2014 and will be facilitated by USAID 
staff from the FFP office. 

The total number of 37 irrigation asset creation/rehabilitation projects were plamied for FY 14. 

Of those, 20 were completed and 1 7 are still under construction at the time of writing. Work on 
the local irrigation projects was done on a FFA basis and saw some fluctuation of workers from 
month to month due to drops outs relating to ration amounts given or type; however, the work 
done to date has been supported by an average of 3,682 workers per month across the schemes 
and measurable added value in terms of beneficiaries access to rehabilitated or created assets 
(See Attachment K (h): Additional Indicator/Activity Tables (SO)2 IR I.2iii). 865.7 MT of 
sorghum has been distributed to FFA workers from the start of the FFA distribution in May to 
the end of September 2014 (See Attachment K (c) Commodities Report). 

To help to ensure that assets continue to be stewarded well after the life of the project, 56 FFA 
Asset Management Committee members from the irrigation schemes have been trained in asset 
maintenance and production planning to help ensure sustainability. Training has already yielded 
positive results in this regard as some of the irrigation scheme farmers have set up VSLs to assist 
with mobilisation of resources for the collective purchase of inputs for ongoing maintenance. 

Table 9. Number of committee members trained in asset management 



Buhera 

Chtpinge 

Chtmaiitmaiit 



Chivi 

total 


4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

6 

26 


6 

6 

5 

2 

5 

6 

30 


Farmers 'Access to and Utilization of Credit Increased 
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The lack of formal institutional support for cash poor small scale farmers in Zimbabwe has 
resulted in a significant increase in informal or micro-lending schemes. As a result, VSLs, where 
clients have access to loans through their localized group, are not a new concept in most of the 
ENSURE districts and work under this indicator began with audits to determine the entry point 
strategy for ENSURE with each of the participating communities. Extensive training and 
monitoring occurred through ENSURE to provide support for existing groups who were 
experiencing challenges with record keeping, group cohesion or lacked constitutions. 34% of 
VSLs engaged were pre-established groups. A target of 4,250 farmers was set to use or engage 
in financial services in FY 14, and an actual number of 4,646 engaging. 

In addition to ENSURE staff training and providing support for VSL’s, Masvingo province has 
introduced 15 (14F/ IM) localized cluster facilitators (CF) from Bikita, Chivi and Zaka, trained 
in order to train and monitor additional groups in an effort to boost sustainability, 

A target of 50 VSL was set for FY 14 and 580 groups were established. The significant increase 
in number was due to reduction of group size initially set from 30 members to 7 members. 

It is significant to note that repayment of loans for funds borrowed by members in the context of 
ENSURE VSL groups has not been a challenge. Repayment terms for these loans were set at 30 
days with interest rates between 1 0 to 20% per month. BytheendofFY 14, $154,532 in savings 
and loans had been mobilized by the VSE groups (See Table 12), 

Shared funds tended to go toward addressing socio- 
economic issues which include the purchase of agro- 
inputs, health, education and asset acquisition. Some 
specific examples include a group with a shared 
nutrition garden (Manjokota Garden group, Ward 25, 

Buhera) who built a multi-purpose shade structure for 
meetings and storage of their outputs. The Pfupajena 
Cluster in Ward 5, Bikita, held an asset sharing 
ceremony where the program participants shared assets 
in the form of goats. 38 goats valued at $1,330 were 
shared among 38 members (32F/6M). The gender 
representation in this sharing is very significant in 
showing the impacts of our gender equality work, and 
depicts a notable transformation for women who 
traditionally have owned little outside of their kitchen 
utensils. 

Tabic 11. Number of individuals who have received 
USG supported short-term training in Village Savings and Lending 


Loan Usage Analysis 


Agrjc 

lltCRllS 



Figure 5. Estimation on loan usage by 1,017 
clients for the 15 clusters visited in Buhera 
district only 



Buhera 

Chipinge 

Chlmanimani 

Bikita 

Zaka 

Chlvi 

Total 

Female 

872 

750 

642 

768 

457 

694 

4183 

Male 

145 

85 

46 

63 

46 

78 

463 

TOTAL 

i0i7 

835 

688 

831 

503 

772 

4646 
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Table 12. FY 14 Cumulative Savings and Loans 


Ilistiict 

Cumulative Savings • 

Cumulative 1 oaiis 

Chivi 

$25120 

$36863 

Bikita 

$13172 

$15031 

Zaka 

$22117 

$25948 

Buhera 

$29861 

$34554 

Chipinge 

$23268 

$31822 

Chimanimani 

$7312 

$10314 




Totals 

$120,850 

$154,532 


Equity in Men ’s and Women 's Access to and Control Over Productive Agricultural Resources 
Improved 

Gender sensitization and equitable participation and access have remained a central focus in all 
activities undertaken in the project. In rural Zimbabwe, women make up the greatest subset of 
the population. This was represented under the FFA project interventions where women have 
made up 78% of the workforce to date, even though worker selection was open. Women have 
been selected to be lead farmers, and women leaders selected to serve as role models to farmers 
and demonstrate expertise in traditionally male-dominated fields. 1 84 producer groups have been 
formed to date against the FY 14 target of 68 groups. A total of 4,870 farmers are currently 
registered in producer groups (1815 M: 3055 F) and 63% of those participants are women who, 
in areas which have tracked leadership roles by gender, currently make up the majority of 
producer group leaders. 

The look and learn visits, including visits to the Harare Agriculture Show, Matopos Research 
Centre exchange visit and the goat exchange in which women participated, were noted as being 
key capacitating events for the women; particularly regarding markets and project ideas. 

ii IR 2.2; Increased Net Revenue from Targeted Value Chains 

In order to effectively meet the goal of increasing net revenue for small scale agro-ventures, 
value chain validation analysis was conducted in participating districts. Local farmers identified 
priority products based on, but not limited to. the potential to increase sales, output, productivity 
and income. This included off season production and consideration of the length of production 
cycles. Having developed a list of value chains based on the prevailing agricultural activities in 
each district, the products were rated and the decision made for ENSURE interventions to focus 
on value chains including groundnuts, beans, indigenous goats, and sorghum. 

Market Linkages and Information Improved 

In the current environment where access to extension agents is limited, agro-dealers have 
become farmers’ primary point of contact for inputs and basic technical advice. While this 
distribution channel has proven effective for farmers, it can prove difficult for agro-dealers in a 
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cash short climate. Micro finance opportunities are available, however, high loan repayment 
default rates plaguing these institutions, have made it difficult for agro-dealers to access loans. 

ENSURE is focusing on strengthening this “link” through identifying and providing training for 
select agro-dealers in operational wards. To date, 63 (40M; 23F) agro-dealers have been 
identified and trained, exceeding the target of 20. Coineidentally, ENSURE is working closely 
with the Agro-Dealer Network of Zimbabwe (ADAZ-Trust) to facilitate linkages of agro-dealers 
to financing institutions. Local agro inputs suppliers, ineluding Seed co, Pannar Seed, ZFC, 
NICO Orgo and CBZ, have been keen to engage agro-dealers in credit scheme and input 
consignment models as the agro-dealers have re-stored and exhibited good business practices and 
ethics. To date no loans have been accessed, however, seed houses Pannar Seed and Seedco are 
providing seed to vetted agro-dealers. In Manicaland 37 agro-dealers have received 56 MT from 
Pannar Seed, and 21 agro-dealers have received 3! MT from Seedco. In addition, agro-dealers 
are able to synergize with implementing partner SNV’s program providing a $52,000 match fund 
which will be used to guarantee the agro-dealers as they develop a $52,000 dollar fund of their 
own. It is the goal that these platforms will assist in boosting the confidence of micro-lenders as 
vetting and credit worthiness of the agro-dealers is monitored and shared. 

Marketing and Management Capacity of Value Chain Actors Improved 

As a part of strengthening the capacity of value chain actors, the following trainings and network 
connection results have been facilitated via ENSURE; 

• The 31 agro-dealers identified and selected by ENSURE received PERSUAP Input and 
Output Marketing trainings, including safe use of approved agro-chemicals. Agro- 
dealers in this group have already put learning to use, displaying banners on safe use and 
storage of chemicals and cascading information learned to local shopkeepers. 

• Input supplier connections facilitated via trainings and resulting in credit and 
consignment schemes enabling farmers to buy seed, including hybrid seed, at their 
convenience as demonstrated by Pannar Seed and Seedco seed provision. 

• Private sector support for ENSURE work as evidenced by a donation of Pannar maize 
seed (variety Pan53 medium) which will be used for dry land and irrigation trial plots. 

• Increased dialogue between farmers and agro-dealers resulting in supply and provision of 
more relevant stock. 

• Producer groups formed under this IR focus specifically on market linkages and 
dissemination of market information. In addition, FaaB training targeting identified value 
chains - groundnuts, poultry, beans, chickens and goats -is done and assistance with 
governance issues addressed. A total of 4,870 farmers are currently registered in 
producer groups (1815 M: 3055 F). 

Equity in Men 's and Women ’s Access to and Control over Financial Resources Improved 

One gender dialogue training was held in each of the 6 districts for lead farmers and VSL cluster 
leaders. These were done in the form of district workshops where representatives of the various 
groups held dialogue on gender roles and relations and how they have traditionally constrained 
women’s contributions when it comes to decision making and shared control of resources. The 
discussion also focused on how these constrains have limited access to the market and asset 
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acquisition for women. ENSURE M&E team are doing an assessment of gender indicators, to 
date SOI is the only SO whose indicators have been fully assessed. 

Through the gender dialogue trainings, VSL representatives confirmed that VSLs are giving 
women more flexibility and decision making power over financial resources. The trickle down 
impact of this has included improved access to basic needs such as availability of nutritious 
foods, improved access to education by children and improved general well-being of the family. 

In VSL gender dialogue in Zaka, both women and men reported some male discomfort over 
women’s asset acquisition. This discomfort was attributed to the socio-cultural practices and 
custom of inheritance, and further discussion was enabled. After noticing women move from 
acquisition of simple assets such as kitchen utensils to productive assets such as livestock, male 
interest in joining VSL groups seems to be incentivized much more than discouraged by en large, 
however. This is a true finding from ENSURE implementation and the trend will continue to be 
monitored into the next implementation years. 

C. (SO) 3: Resilience to Food Insecurity of Communities Improved 

i. IR 3.1 : Community Disaster Preparedness and Management Capacities Improved 

S03 focuses entirely on improving food insecurity resilience. The Southern Alliance for 
Indigenous Resources (SAFIRE) is a prime technical partner in this SO providing ecological 
expertise, among other key support, to stakeholders. Key goals aim at improving the resilience of 
communities to shocks through improving disaster preparedness and management of disaster risk 
and mitigation assets. 

Community Disaster Preparedness and Management Practices Improved 

FY 14 saw the ENSURE consortium implement activities meant to improve community and 
household resilience to food insecurity. Disaster preparedness and management efforts were 
focused at strengthening the human, social and physical capital in 18 wards (against 12 wards 
targeted), across the 6 ENSURE districts which were earmarked disaster preparedness activities 
in the first year of the project. By mid- June the DRR teams began to meet with stakeholders in 
their respective districts to map the action plans and how to engage the wards, define DRR 
hazards, and highlight the role of stakeholders in risk reduction. Community based disaster risk 
management (CBDRM) exercises were conducted and proved to be significant to members of 
the community who became aware of the fact that they are a vital component in the planning for 
disaster preparedness and mitigation. Risk mapping, vulnerability assessment and capacity 
assessment was done to gather community perceptions to hazards, and to enable communities to 
identify hazard occurrence patterns and develop early warning systems -including 
communication and intervention. While a high percentage of targets were not met under this 
IR, a majority of the work is in process. DRR trainings and NRM activities are planned to 
commence the first quarter of FY 15 and 1550 households targeted for DRR and NRM training 
have been trained in at least one area to date. 
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A strong participatory process was used to engage the communities, local authorities and 
relevant government departments and 1 1 68 individuals (500 targeted) across these sectors in all 
1 8 wards participated in disaster preparedness, conducting community vulnerability and capacity 
assessments, and in the work toward developing disaster preparedness plans. 49% of 
participants were female, ensuring that gender sensitive disaster preparedness plans were 
developed. (See Attachment K (h): Additional Indicator/Activity Tables -(SO)3 IR 3.1i). The 
plans were submitted to the district civil protection unit and will inform the district civil 
protection plans. 

Equity in Participation, Leadership and Decision-making Related to Risk Management Practices 
for Men and Women Improved 

Gender equality in this area is vital as men and women face and have different capacity to deal 
with various risks and shocks -including physical capacity. Women constituted at least half of all 
ENSURE FY 14 asset management committees and project implementation teams. Female 
participation made up 50% (59/1 1 8) of disaster preparedness and response committee leadership, 
and 60% of PIT participation. In total, 595 women of 1168 participants took part in disaster 
preparedness assessments and planning using community risk mapping, vulnerability and 
capacity assessments and planning tools that intentionally engaged and considered their gender 
specific input and needs. 

ii. IR 3.2: Access to and Management of Disaster Risk and Mitigation Assets Improved 

FFA beneficiary registration for all participating sites was completed in early May and the FFA 
work began around improving or developing disaster mitigation assets. The total number of FFA 
workers registered was 4,841 against the FY 14 set target of 4,739 (102% achievement). This 
hard work included stone piling for silt traps and spill way construction contributing toward 3 
weir rehabilitations, 2 dam rehabilitations. 1 storm drain/embankment construction and 
numerous gullies and conservation works. The first FFA sorghum ration distribution occurred at 
the end of May. 

Community Disaster Mitigation and Risk Reduction Assets Increased 

Working with government partners, ENSURE managed to rehabilitate 19 natural assets including 
a catchment heavily dissected by gullies, the protection of 3 dam micro-catchments to improve 
water storage and quality, and the construction of 3 new weirs to provide water for multiple uses. 
DRR mapping exercises carried out in Zaka also resulted in communities constructing fire 
guards and storm drains at Chabata Irrigation Scheme in Ward 16. 4,841 workers selected from 
vulnerable and food insecure households were engaged to work on these assets, each receiving 
one 50 Kg bag of sorghum in return for their labor. 

Community Management of Public Assets Improved 

Promotion of community management of public assets, including dams, gardens, irrigation 
schemes and the natural environment, continues. Identification of Asset Management 
Committees (AMCs) occurred across all FFA sites and training and capacity building of 64 
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AMC members took place (34M/ 30 F). The training, which had no specific target set but is vital 
to sustainability, exposed the committee members to leadership, group management, record 
keeping, conflict resolution and constitution drafting, and information obtained in training was 
cascaded to other asset users. Constitutions are currently being drafted or revised. AMCs are 
continuing to be encouraged to develop a pool fund to sustain maintenance requirements. 

Equity in Participation, Leadership and Decision-Making Related to Disaster Mitigation Assets 
for Men and Women Improved 

A measure requiring that at least a quarter of all committee members are women was decided 
and adopted by committee members establishing FFA committees to continue to meet gender 
equality goals. To date, 60% of program implementation team (PIT) and AMC members are 
women. Prior to committee selection, communities are sensitized on equitable participation of 
both men and women regarding leadership roles, workload sharing and decision making. Tools, 
including a gender checklist, are used to assist with keeping gender awareness at the forefront of 
project work. 

Environmentally - Sensitive Community Natural Resources Management and Climatic Change 
Response Practices Increased 

The revival of ward level environmental subcommittees (ESCs) was delayed due to ESC 
member issues that arose regarding allowances. The target for ESCs was 5 and 6 ESC’s have 
been formed, but are not yet functional. Registration, training and monitoring of good 
environmental practices for the 6 ESCs will be facilitated by the EMA in the first quarter of FY 
15. 


ii. Other Program Activities 

I. Gender 

As is evident throughout this report, the issue of gender equality has been a priority cross cutting 
focus in the work of all three SO’s in FY 14, and will remain so. At the onset of work, 5 staff 
TOT trainings were held and gender modules developed to facilitate stakeholder and community 
based groups, community discussions, and SAA dialogues. Gender analysis research was 
conducted in 6 ENSURE districts to identify specific gender dynamics in areas of operation, as 
well as to examine gender vulnerabilities affecting food and nutrition security. ENSURE 
successfully lobbied for the dissemination of the analysis findings at a national level - including 
associated recommendations. Key lessons regarding gender equity include; 

• The importance of alignment of ENSURE programming to national priorities 

• Including field staff in sensitization has significant impact on maintaining awareness in 
all activities 

• Gender expertise in the form of an advisory specialist for programming and staff is key 

iii. Lessons Learned 

Over the course of FY 14, many valuable lessons have been learned and responded to using a 
number of tools including multi-stakeholder exercises and dialogue, monitoring data, site visits 
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and on the job learning, TWG’s are the ENSURE channel utilized to facilitate discussion, 
recommendations and application of learning into each of the SO areas and among all 
implementing stakeholders. This mechanism for uptake of learning has proven effective to date 
and will continue through FY 15. Some important lessons learned over FY 14 include: 

• Engaging UDACIZA leadership in a quest to gamer support of program participation by 
the church’s women helped increase beneficiaries for the BSFP where religious 
objections had hindered participation. 

• Assigning personnel focused on project purchases in the procurement department of the 
National Office speeds up the process and reduces delays in procurement that result in 
delays in project implementation. 

• Creation of sanitary facilities were better served at the beginning of the program or FFA 
calendar so that communities have sufficient facilities available while completing other 
elements 

• Introduction of the ENSURE program at district level as an up-scaling of on-going area 
development program (ADP) activities, made for increased buy-in by stakeholders. 

• DRR trainings were more ea.sily conducted in the Buhera and Chipinge areas due to 
previous trainings by the Rural District Councils. 

• Capacity building the Project Implementation Committees on leadership and project 
management skills prior to project inception and implementation is imperative. 

• FFA project identification should be informed by DRR assessments or Community Level 
Participatory' Planning (CLPP). 

• Incentives in the form of lunch allowances for government stakeholders result in full 
participation and collaboration on programming issues on their part. 

• Most communities projected a willingness to work beyond the scope of the project and 
displayed innovation in their implementation. Involvement of traditional leaders in 
project implementation is of great relevance. The leaders have the ability to influence and 
motivate communities to work and take ownership of the project assets thereby 
increasing the sustainability aspect of the program. 

• The importance of including the informal sector in value chains is significant in the 
Zimbabwean context where declining industrial capacity has resulted in a change in 
market channels from large scale buyers to small scale informal markets and small to 
medium enterprises. 

• Group organization and good governance are key to accessing value chain finances in the 
absence of individual collateral security. 

• The key to improving the production revenue of farmers is focusing on increasing 
productivity per unit area and not necessarily focusing on increased producer prices 

Conclusion; 

ENSURE was largely successful in FY 14 in building a strong foundation for achieving long- 
term program impact. This was accomplished despite a slow start and initial setbacks noted in 
the narrative that impacted timing of implementation. Overall, key targets were achieved and in 
the cases where under-achievement occurred, evaluation of activities and any inhibiting factors 
to conducting them have been adequately addrcs.sed (See Attachment K (a): Significant Indicator 
Deviations Tables). The program staff successfully managed the detailed implementation plan 
and strong synergies were created between the program partners. This worked particularly well 
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with each partner having a clear sense of their area of focus, both geographically and in relation 
to SO areas. ENSURE is positioned to excel in FY 15 by building on successes and learning 
through challenges faced in FY 14. In short, we anticipate a strong implementation year ahead 
where partnerships continue to strengthen and the impact of the work in communities and 
households in Zimbabwe leads to increased impact. 
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This Annual Results Report is for the period 1 October 2013 to 30* July 2014. The reporting 
period was focused on two main activity areas. The first being the completion of the end-line 
survey and final project evaluation which were undertaken between September and December 
and the second being the exit from communities in which project activities were focused. The 
sections of this report reflect on these two main activity areas. 

END-LINE SURVEY AND FINAL PROJECT EVALUATION 

The annual survey for FY13 was undertaken as part of the end-line survey, which w'as 
undertaken 8 months prior to the end of the project “ focusing on WALA beneficiaries as a 
subset of the population based end-line survey. No fiuther surveys were conducted after this 
time and as such this report cannot comment on change in survey based indicators since the end 
of FY13. Overall progress against the baseline can be seen in the IPTT and is reported in full in 
the 


\NMAf HM)I» %SSlSTAMTPR<MF.nr ArTlVmE.SA\ 


• WALA Final Evaluation report httD://pdf.usaid.gOY/pdf docs/pa00k2wi.t)df 

• WALA End-line survey report littp://pdf.usaid.gOY/pdf docs/pa00k35g.pdf 


The End-line survey and Final Evaluation were undertaken externally by Tango International. 
End-line survey data was collected in September and October 2013 and used to guide qualitative 
field work which was undertaken in November 2013. 

The final evaluation team comprised of four external consultants. The team of four consultants 
was supported by eight local research assistants hired for this purpose and are not linked to the 
WALA program. The overall guidance for the end-line survey was provided by another 
consultant. The field survey teams were recruited and trained by the external consultant to 
ensure quality and independence. The CATCH provided all necessary support to the end-line 
survey and final evaluation teams. 

Within the end-line study, WALA captured impact level population wide data to measure each of 
the program’s Strategic Objectives (SO) as follows. 

SOI; 170,724 VULNERABLE HOUsiHOLDS HAVE ^MPRo'vTilJ^L\ 1 1 RNAL & 

CHILD HEALTH, NUTRITION STATUS 

To assess the impact of activities under this strategic objective, the end-line survey conducted 
during September-October 2013 measured the percentage of children who were stunted and 
underweight across the population in WALA targeted areas. 

Over the four years since the baseline was conducted, the project was able to reduce the 
percentage of children 6-59 months of age who were stunted from 42% to 37.1%, just missing 
the target of 36%. The percentage of children aged 0-59 months who W'ere underweight within 
the population reduced from 21% to 1 1.3%. 'This passes the target of 16%, set following the 
baseline. 
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Activities under this strategic objective continued via the care groups but this was not measured 
over the year. 


N\i \1 lUOLDER farming households ham iM'. ■ • n 

. ‘ ' j ’ A.t H ' A V I \ f t 's 

Through the end-line survey, the project measured at a population level, the months of adequate 
household food provisioning and average dietary diversity to measure progress against this 
strategic objective. During the four years between baseline and end-line, the project was unable 
to meet its targets in either of these two areas. Months of adequate food security rose from 9 to 
9.4 and average household dietary diversity from 4 to 4.5. As noted in the end-line survey report, 
this was impacted by the timing of the end-line survey as compared to the baseline survey, as the 
mango season had not quite started. As per the survey results there is a large, and statistically 
significant, difference in the percentage of households who reported consuming fruit between the 
baseline and end-line; far more households consumed fruits at the baseline (over double). The 
consultants allowed for this in their analysis and demonstrated that the project had made a 
significant difference in household dietary diversity but this still fell well short of the target. 

Some activities under this SO continued as the project was able to use the last few months of 
FY13 and initial months of FY14 to expand irrigation areas, expanding the hectares brought 
under irrigation to 100% of the target. This was possible due to the activities to strengthen water 
user groups and due to the interest by the District Irrigation Offices who provided technical 
support. 92% of sites u.se two or more of the WALA promoted design considerations. 100% of 
water user committees used two or more of the WALA promoted operational practices. 

As part of scheme handover, scheme-specific operations and maintenance manuals were 
developed with support from government 
district irrigation officers and provided to the 
irrigation waters users committees and 
government district irrigation office. As part 
of the handover process, WALA program 
staff organized scheme visits to formally 
explain to the committees and irrigation 
scheme leadership about the roles of 
government agriculture extension staff and 
irrigation officers in sustaining the 
operations of the scheme. Government 
district irrigation offices are now responsible 
to provide technical guidance to the schemes 

Another area under this Strategic Objective 
where WALA was able to continue to report 
was ‘increased use of financial services’. 

Throughout its close out period, WALA 
continued to provide support to the Village 
Savings and Loans Private Service Provider 


Recommended Agenda of a regular PSP network 

meeting 

• Each PSP presents on group formation and 
membership growth. 

• Each PSP submits or shows copies of service 
agreements signed with groups. 

• Each PSP reports on progress of his or her 
apprentices. 

• PSPs share experiences (challenges, new ideas, 
learning). 

• PSPs schedule any joint work. 

• PSPs conduct their own SiLC meeting. 

• PSPS review accomplishments and plan 
activities in each thematic. 

Once per quarter 

• The network organizes Data Collection Forms 
for submission to implementing partner and 

• The network finalizes the network status report 
that summarizes the members’ activities and 
accomplishments of the network 
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Networks in order to ensure that they could sustain and expand their work following the end of 
the project. VSL Coordinators and VSL TQC guided the development of the networks though 
facilitated process, providing guidance and feedback during monitoring visits. The monitoring 
visits assessed how the networks conducted their regular network meetings including a review of 
PSP network status report, PSP continued to roll out village savings and lending with just the 
support of the networks and the methodology continued to grow in popularity. Data was 
collected through the VSL MIS. 103,882 clients were members of the groups by the end of the 
project. This 1 00% of the target amount of 1 03,400 and up from 92,71 0 at the end of FYl 3 . 
Cumulative savings reached $2.4m by June 2014. 

; \Rt,i n U COMMUNITIES HAVE IMPROVED CAPACITY TO 
" . tis . 0 SlfOt kR VM) STRESSES 

To assess the impact of activities under this strategic objective, using the end-line survey, the 
project measured, at a population level, the percentage of household who reported losses of 
livelihood assets due to shocks and stresses. The baseline to end-line data shows a statistical 
overlap. This meets WALA’s target which was to see no increase in this figure. This target was 
chosen because the baseline value of 7.8% was low, attributed to three consecutive years of good 
weather prior to the commencement of WALA and as such it was felt that a further decrease in 
asset loss would be difficult to achieve. Within the period of WALA, households suffered severe 
external shocks from the currency devaluation, food price increases, and fuel shortages. 
Additionally 27% of WALA households experienced drought, 26% were affected by floods and 
14% by strong winds. 

During FY14, WALA continued to roll out trainings on disaster/environmental management and 
refresher trainings were organized for Village Civil Protection Committees (VCPC). In 
preparation for exit, the trainings were given by the Area Civil Protection Committee (ACPC) 
members using the WALA Disaster Risk Reduction manual and supported by WALA staff. 

As their capacity increased, more communities engaged in projects to improve their physical 
infrastructure' to mitigate the impact of shocks and this lead to an over-achievement of this 
indicator by 48%. Over the life of the project 1 1 1 out of the 25 1 WALA supported communities 
undertook these activities, 

WALA staff continued to monitor the implementation of the community disaster early warning 
and response .systems which had been put in place over the course of the project. Monitoring 
visits demonstrated that most committees maintain good documentation, meet regularly, and 
work together with the communities in tree planting as one mitigation measure for disaster 
management. Committees also initiated resource 
mobilisation activities following the roll out of this 
training in FY14. 


Balakasi VCPC in Chiradzulu 
managed to mobilise MWK 550,000 
from farming and has surpassed oil 
the other VCPCs. 


' Improved Infrastructure includes roads, water management systems, etc. 
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Resource mobilisation trainings were rolled out as one component of the exit and sustainability 
strategy. The programme conducted intensive follow up to observe implementation. 

Other key trainings which were given as part of the preparation for exit were Group dynamics 
refresher training, Conflict management training and advocacy training. Topics covered during 
the training included: definition of advocacy, importance of advocacy, identification of 
problems, identification of advocacy issues, data collection and research, mobilizing support and 
developing an advocacy message, 

WALA reached 193% of its annual target for the number of people benefiting from USG- 
supported social assistance programming. The reason for this over-achievement was a 
reallocation of food which could not be used within the supplementary feeding program. With 
permission from USAID’s Office of Food for Peace the food was given as a targeted ration to 
individuals who met WALA’s set criteria but had not been provided with ration due to the 
limitation in resources. Table 1 below shows the gender breakdown for this indicator 


Table 1: Social Assistance Beneficiaries 


Sector 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Social Assistance programming 
- targeting from the beginning of the year 

2209 

5971 

8180 

Social Assistance programming 
- targeting from the February 

2741 

4873 

7614 


PROGRAM EXIT AND SUSTAINABILITY 

The main activities under taken in FY14 focused on project exit and sustainability. The 
approaches used built directly from those used to enter the communities at the beginning of the 
project and the approaches used by WALA throughout its implementation, 


SUSTAIN'ABTl.lTY PROMO ITOX fllROI.'GIIOi: f IMPI.LMENTA I K )N 


WALA introduced its sustainability strategy to the community from the time of entrance. 
Community entry meetings included discussion on the length of the project and roles and 
responsibilities of the players, including the community leaders and local government structures, 
in implementing and sustaining the activities. Key components of the intervention approaches 
introduced to the community which contributed directly to sustainability were: 

• Self-selection in group formation. Groups selected their own members to reduce 
potential of mistrust and conflict. 

• In kind contribution for all construction. Whilst this slowed intervention it ensured that 
the communities had a greater sense of ownership and commitment as they had already 
contributed to the asset. 

• Consideration of environmental soundness of the activities prompted by the program. 
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• Implementation through community selected volunteers who both provide the input to the 
community during the project and develop capacity to sustain interventions and, where 
relevant, maintain assets 

WALA was designed to ensure sustainability through guided mentoring of the participants 
during the implementation of the project as well as by ensuring that behavior change intervention 
lead to lasting improvements in the way participants address their health and livelihoods. The 
majority of activities were undertaken using volunteer structures, ensuring the behaviors were 
accessible to the farmers and households following project completion. Areas in which this was 
directly relevant included farm inputs and food for use in community complementary feeding 
sessions. Whilst some farm inputs were provided to enable the development of demonstration 
plots to demonstrate improved seed and alternative crops, this was limited to demonstration 
areas. Within CCFLS families were requested to bring their own donations of food to contribute 
to joint preparation in order to ensure that the foods used were truly available in the communities 
and reduce reliance on external resources. 

Behavior change activities were designed to be self-sustaining as they were designed to produce 
a normative shift in behaviors. This was done through use of group based outreach approach 
incorporating behavior-centered interventions, empowerment and strengthened capacity. This 
approach was particularly used in SOI where care group volunteers reached out to all households 
with children under 5 years of age and pregnant women. This system also allowed for peer 
support as households were grouped under the outreach of one care group volunteer. 

The majority of project interventions utilized community based structures for their 
implementation, thereby creating structures which would remain in the community. 

Management structures were created for irrigation schemes and watersheds, agribusiness 
interventions were provided through clusters and behavior change outreach to farmers and their 
households were provided through producer groups and care groups. VSL, Irrigation groups and 
agribusiness clusters are all supported to develop internal MoUs, clearly outlining internal 
governance principles and practices which would outlast the period of the project. Where 
directly relevant structures already existed within the government plan these were used. DRR 
activities are undertaken by re-forming and strengthening Village Civil Protection Committees 
(VCPC). 

Volunteers were recruited from their communities and many remain in the community with the 
skills and capacities developed via the project. The project used a “community-centered 
knowledge and skills transfer” approach which has been adopted by the Government of Malawi 
under the Scaling Up Nutrition WOO Days initiative. 

At the household level, WALA worked to build caregivers’ sense of empowerment and 
responsibility to manage nutrition, food security, and overall w'ellbeing of their families in the 
context of HIV. Through transfer of knowledge and one-to-one counseling, households are 
shown that behavior change is possible. Skill transfer through producer groups and community 
complementary feeding and learning sessions, along with economic strengthening through VSL 
and agribusiness enabled these changes. 
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WALA worked in close coordination with the GoM relevant authorities to ensure that 
interventions were in line with their strategy and that they assume responsibility for maintaining 
the results of the program, WALA’s interventions in MCHN, agriculture, disaster management 
and governance were based on supporting and strengthening existing GoM entities. Training 
district level government staff in the WALA program approaches contributed to their active 
participation in the implementation of program activities. 

SIRI^XGITIKNTXG ST X I .VINABILITY TIIROTIGIl A SYSTKMATIC PROCHSS 

Of c:i,osl()t:t 


During the last 9 months of the project, WALA returned to its entry strategy and, with its sister 
project, the USAID and PEPFAR fitnded, IMPACT program, the implementing partners worked 
with the district authorities, traditional authorities and community to review their progress during 
the life of the project and decide what they wished to sustain. Within the implementing areas, 
this was done both with the community groups and the village/group village leadership. 

Partners met with district officials and the district executive committee and determined strategies 
for ongoing support, as necessary, to the communities by government technical and outreach 
staff and appropriate levels of government staff were present at the closeout and handover events 
at each level of local administration. Handover was undertaken first with the group leaders, then 
with the group village leadership and village development committees, then with the traditional 
authorities and then with the District Executive Committee. 

At each level formal handover was undertaken and government representatives were available. 
Some partners compiled a registry of volunteers who had been trained and were still active in 
their field. These volunteers also received certificates in order to identify them and ensure they 
could be accessed by government officials when needed. Where a definite relationship was 
required going forward, a more detailed structure was put in place. For example in irrigation, a 
management and maintenance plan was developed for each of the schemes developed and a copy 
shared with the District Irrigation Office as well as the Water Users (Irrigation) Group. 
Responsibility for the ongoing higher level maintenance of each irrigation scheme was 
transferred to the District Irrigation Office. 

Within the technical working group structures, during FY13, teams had worked to develop sector 
specific close out plans which identified activities and assets for phase down, phase out, and 
phase over, together with timelines. In the last quarter of FY13, CATCH brought together all 
WALA and IMPACT technical and management staff to review these sector specific close out 
plans, consolidating and adjusting them to become part of a cross-sectorial program exit 
framework which details the steps required, their sequence and implementation deadlines for 
each step. 

The meeting identified the key steps of closeout as follows and these were used to guide the exit 
process through the last year of implementation: 

1 . Development of detailed PV O exit plans 

2. Sharing of PVO exit plan with government and other stakeholders at district level for 
their knowledge and input. 
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3. Conducting community level meetings to share the plan with Area Development 
Committees and Village Development Committees. 

4. Engaging activity groups to review their sustainability plans. The group activity plans 
were consolidated at GVH level and shared with the VDCs. 

5. Conducting community exit events to symbolize program closure (at GVH and ADC 
Levels) 

6. Conducting District Level events to mark closure of the program 

7. Conducting WALA sharing and learning events - a national level event involving various 
agencies implementing programs similar to WALA or agencies interested to learn about 
how WALA was implemented and lessons learnt. 


Implementation of these steps is described below. 


Development of FVO Exit Plans. 

Each PVO adjusted the program- wide exit framework to make a district specific exit plan 
including all WALA and IMPACT activities. This was a detailed plan which clearly identified 
assets and activities and plan for their management and use post WALA. With all PVO Program 
staff, detailed plans were developed to outline the process for and integrated exit from each 
community, ensuring clear handover of responsibility and ownership as well as linkages to 
external actors as needed for sustainability. 

Attaining District Level Government Buy-in to the Exit and Sustainability Plans. 

In order to ensure that all district officials and district offices were prepared for the close out, the 
steps delineated that the PVO plans were to be shared first with district level partners for their 
review and input before taking them down to lower lever implementation structures. 

The plan was to share them first with the District Executive Committee (DEC) and through them 
to access the sectoral officers for technical input and engagement. When the PVOs approached 
the DEC they were encouraged by the District Commissioners to work first with the Sectoral 
offices and only when input had been received, and the plans adjusted, to present to the DEC. 

This adjustment was made by all PVOs. PVO sectorial leads met individually with the relevant 
line ministries and discussed exit activities. Field visits were conducted with line ministry staff 
for district level government staff to know the status of the various interventions and community 
groups and better understand the support needed following closeout. Whilst more junior 
government line ministry staff had been engaged with WALA at the community level, many of 
the district stakeholders had not visited and had had little contact with the communities. It was 
therefore important for them to understand the reality on the ground in order to be able to better 
support their supervisees. 

PVOs used the District Executive Committee (DEC) Meeting as the forum to share the plans and 
receive inputs from DEC members on their feasibility and acceptability. As DEC is an 
established structure that includes all PVOs present in the district, the PVOs worked with the 
District Commissioners (DC) Office to ensure that all agencies and government departments who 
had worked with WALA and or key players in implementing the exit pans were present during 
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the DEC meeting. This ensured that they would all know the status of activities under WALA 
and IMPACT and the plans for sustainability and exit. Key participants to the meeting included: 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 


The District Commissioner (DC) 

The District Director of Planning and Development (DPD) 

District Health Officer (DUO 

District Environmental Health Officer (DEHO) 

District Agriculture Development Office (DADO) 

District Irrigation Office 

Department of Disaster Management Affairs (DODMA) representative 
Other NGOs operating in the district 

Where IMPACT Program was implemented (all WALA districts but Nsanje) the DEC 
meeting also had representation from 

a. Government Social Welfare department 

b. Education department - 


c. Department of Police 


Learning Point - Africare Muianje 


Enmsemenl of I. ocal Level Government ^ , -- , , 

, w , , Sustainability meetings conducted at activity group level 

Staff With Gommunih' Volunteers and ... . ^ • r , . 

■' enabled program beneficiaries to formulate group or activity 

.eat ei .S sustainability plans. These were consolidated through 

WALA and Government staff met with During these meetings and 

the community volunteers to discuss the “> 

, f, 1 1 • t .1 activities because they have seen the benefits. 

exit plans and the role which the 

volunteers would sustain after the jjjg groups found the process of review and planning very 

programs had closed. This process also useful. However, the field staff suggested that in the future 

allowed the volunteers to provide their this be done much earlier as some of the action points 

input into the process being undertaken developed required considerable time and effort to address, 
and so to ensure no key components of As this was beyond the scope of the exit framework it created 

the sustainability and exit process were a lot of pressure on the field staff who worked with the groups 

missed. Once the plans had been adjusted on the gaps at the same time as pursuing other exit plan 
to incorporate the volunteer input, the activities. 

PVO staff took them to community 

leaders (Traditional Authority and Group Village Level). Here the discussions focused on any 
sustainability concerns they had and the roles of volunteers, groups and community leadership 
structures going forward. 


“We appreciate the program's support to empower our people here in Chikwawa District"... “You are 
going but WALA will still he here with us because you have trained our own children. “ 

Senior Chief Ngabu giving closing remarks at ADC close out ceremony in Chikwawa District 


Kngagement of Local Level Government Staff with Activity Groups 

Program staff and community volunteers then took field level government staff to meet with the 
groups established through WALA and IMPACT. The meetings engaged the groups to reflect on 
and review group activity sustainability plans, identifying any areas for focus prior to the end of 
the program. PVOs and government staff developed plans to address issues identified during 
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these meetings such as completion of unfinished program activities e.g. training and construction 
works in some irrigation schemes, refresher trainings for some groups which would either be 
undertaken by the program staff prior to exit or by government partners. 

Engagement of DEC 

After buy-in was gained from all these levels, the sustainability and exit plans, incorporating 
agreed roles of all players, were presented to the DEC and government staff mandated to engage 
in exit and follow-up. 



Community cd District Close-out Meetings / Events 

Each PVO used the detailed closeout plan to hold and manage the close out meetings which were 
timetabled from VDC level, to ADC level and finishing with District Close Out meetings. These 
meetings marked the exit of WALA and IMPACT from that community/traditional 
authority/district. 

VDC Close-out Meetings 

At each VDC close out meeting beneficiaries showcased things they have learned or acquired 
from WALA Program and provided testimony on the impact of the program on their lives and 
communities. Certificates and letters of recognitions were given to community volunteers for 
their work to date and to recognize them as volunteers within the community who had substantial 
knowledge and skills and were available within the community as resources moving forward. 

Participants also raised areas in which they felt more could have been done and these included 

a) Standardization of benefits across volunteers with all receiving similar materials. 

b) More supplementary feeding for PLHIV. 

c) Opportunity for more people to receive safety net rations 

Area. Development Committee (ADC) Close-out Meetings 
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Once the programs had exited from every VDC within the Area, a forma! exit from the 
traditional authority was undertaken. The traditional authority and all group village heads under 

his /her authority attended. The PVO shared with TA and 
ADC a list of all volunteers that worked in WALA program 
in the area. Stakeholders from DEC representing each 
government line ministry were represented at each of TA 
level meetings. These meetings were facilitated by PVO 
program (sector) coordinators. 

Left: GVH Nsomo at T/A Ngabu close out ceremony 

According to him, the project has benefited his area a lot His 
community has been empowered by WALA and IMPACT interventions. 
The VSL PSP Network President for Chikwawa District {Judith Dzinga} 
comes from his area. 



I Hstrict Close-out 

In each district a high level meeting was held including the District Commissioner, District 
Planning Department, DEC Members, Traditional Authorities and other development partners in 
the district. Project participants mounted pavilions during the event, showcasing various WALA 
interventions including MCHN Care Groups, VSL, Agribusiness, Irrigation, and Producer 
Groups. PVOS presented to the stakeholder major achievements and impact registered by the 
program as well as challenges faced. 

At this event the PVOs thanked government and other stakeholder for the cooperation and 
collaboration in implementing the WALA program. PVOs symbolically handed over the 
community volunteers to the DC by presenting a list of all volunteers that worked in WALA 
program in all the areas. The PVOs highlighted the a specific areas in which the different sets of 
volunteers were trained and encouraged linkages between the volunteers and various 
government line ministries to enable the volunteers serve their communities better. 

Although all groups were informally linked to at least one ministry through project activities, 
formal linkages were established and proper structures incorporated in already existing 
government structures as part of WALA’s exit strategy. Under SOI, care groups were linked to 


District Stakeholder Feedback 

The Director of Planning and Development for Zomba district, Mr. W. Chirwa, expressed his gratitude for the way 
WALA exited the district. He said that NGOs commonly present their plans to the DEC for endorsement at the 
beginning of their project but the DEC is never given a sustainability and exit plan that is so well articulated and 
open for other stakeholders' review and input. 

^'Your approach has been un ique, you used people and volunteers to tell us what the project has done and 
achieved ... - things that Save the Children bad said they would do were done- Taking us to the communities and 
encouraging us to interact with beneficiaries and community leaders you worked with is, to us, a sign of 
confidence in what you did as an NGO ” 
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Ministry of Health and HS As agreed to terms of reference that they will take over the roles of the 
Health Promoters and continue to supervise care group activities when the project phases out. 

The HSAs are expected to work hand in hand with Health Promoters who voluntarily will 
continue to provide their service in the project areas. 

Under S02, lead fanners were adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture will continue to offer their 
service as volunteers just as they did under WALA, alongside existing Ministry of Agriculture 
lead farmer volunteers. 

Agribusiness Community Agents (ACAs) and VSL Community Agents (CAs) were certified as 
private service providers will continue offering their service at a reasonable fee. Thus, service 
delivery by the PSPs will be demand driven. Some VSL groups had already started paying their 
PSPs for the service they provided giving hope that the groups were likely to be sustained. In 
addition, a PSP network was formed to ensure that the PSPs are coordinated and continue to 
offer quality services. As for the agribusiness group a cluster network was formed and some 
cases, through the network, farmers have been able to obtain loans from the Opportunity Bank 
International to purchase inputs. Farmers have also been able to buy inputs and sell outputs 
collectively on their own. 

VCPCs are already embedded in decentralized government structures thereby ensuring continued 
functioning with government support. 


Xational IXssemination and Closeout 

Throughout FY13 and into FY14, the program met regularly with sectoral ministries to prepare 
for handover and closeout. Ministry guidance was used to determine sectoral exit and 
sustainability plans and influence the processes outlined above. 

Following departure from the WALA implementation districts, the program hosted three key 
learning events to both share the lessons and achievements of the program and to enable learning 
to be discussed and considered in the light of the experiences of other organizations. Project 
lessons were distilled and presented with an overview of key achievements. 

MONETIZATION 

No monetization was undertaken by the program in FY14. 

MONITORING, EVALUATION AND KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT 

End-line Survey: WALA initiated the end-line survey process early in 2013 and data collection 
started in September 2013 and ended mid-October 2013, an external consultant from Tango 
International was hired to manage survey implementation, data analysis and report writing. The 
main objective of the survey was to collect information on the IPTT indicators at the population 
level to measure the impact of the program and also for reporting the progress made. The 
quantitative household surv'ey was conducted using two structured questionnaires: i) household; 
and ii) mother/caregiver. The sample size of the survey was 2,880 households (360 households 
per district). 
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Final Evaluation: The final evaluation was undertaken between October and December 20 1 3 as 
detailed above. 

Knowledge Management: 

During the final 12 months of the program, WALA focused on capturing and distilling 
knowledge generated under the program. This was done both through operations research and 
case studies as well as the meetings detailed above. Key studies undertaken and published were 
the following; 

1 . GENDER IN AGRIBUSINESS: An Analysis of Gender Dynamics in Cash and Food 
Crop Marketing Clubs in southern Malawi 

litln:,, i)df.iisaid.gi» iidl diics,'l*.\00K4l)l.i)dl’ 

2. EMPOWERING WOMEN THROUGH SAVINGS GROUPS: A study from the 
Wellness and Agriculture for Life Advancement (WALA) Program 

liuii:/ Ddl'.iisiiid.gi)v/inlf duo.. PA(-Mlk4l)2.t)df 

3. WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT IN MALAWI: A study from the Wellness and 
Agriculture for Life Advancement (WALA) Program 
littiiij/Ddl'.usaid.go'/udl docvT.MMIkdD.I.pdf 

4. HIV Programming Comes of Age: The Malawi experience of co-locating HIV and 
livelihoods programming http . ii df.ii vaid. guv 'pdf di)cs/|)alll)k2.3iii.|jdr 


Program Beneficiary Data Set: The WALA beneficiary data in SPSS format along with along 

SPSS syntax used to calculate some of the -’’cator is also attached 

•' IPage 

Success Stories: During FY14 WALA, with its sister project, the USAID and PEPFAR funded, 
IMPACT program, undertook a documentation process to capture success stories in a high 
quality printed form. This document has been published and a soft copy can be found at the 
following address: 

Success Stories from the WALA and IMPACT programs in southern Malawi: Cultivating change 
li ltt):. pdf.iiviiid.«ii)V 'pdf di!c.v'l‘AhOK41)4.pdf 


».l£ARN{;i> 


WALA’s lessons learned are captured through the multiple reports generated. Some key lessons 
learned directly linked to the process of cioseout are the following. 


The importance of focusine fully on closeout and siistainabilih’ in the last year of the proeram 

Whilst it had recognized the importance of a comprehensive process of exit from on the ground 
activities, WALA under estimated the time this would take and experienced some difficulties in 
completing the process within the time available due to the National Elections. WALA was able 
to adjust its process to ensure a strong exit was undertaken from all communities and districts 
however no time was then available for monitoring community progress post exit. 
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Comprehensive Exit and an End-line Study at least 6 months before the end of the project means 
that there will be no data from survey indicators to report in the last year of a program. 

WALA had prepared targets for year 5 for all its indicators including those to be collected 
through survey. However the structuring of the reporting year to end in September and the 
schedule for conducting end line surveys at least 6 months prior to the end of the project and 
same period as baseline survey, meant that end-line data was collected at the time of the FYl 3 
annual results report and there was no mechanism to collect data on activities in the fifth year of 
the project. 
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Acronyms 

AES 

ADC 

AV 

CEP 

CFSM 

CLTS 

CRS 

CSB 

CSCOM 

CTC 

CVSA 

DIP 

DLCA 

ENA 

FFP 

FFS 

FFW 

FY 

GoM 

HHDSS 

HI 

HKI 

ICRISAT 

IDP 

lER 

IPTT 

IR 

IPM 

IPS 

LOA 

MAHFP 

MAM 

MT 

MV 

MYAP 

NGO 

NCE 

PCIMA 

PSAC 

PSP 

SAM 

SAP 


Adduction d’Eau Sommaire — Solar Water Adduction System 

Agent du Developpement Communautaire or Village Development Agents 

Animateur/Animatrice Villageoises or Village Facilitator (specific to SILC 

groups) 

Champ Ecole Paysan 
Consortium for Food Security in Mali 
Community-Led Total Sanitation 
Catholic Relief Services 
Com-soy Blend 

Centre de Same Communautaire or Community Health Center 
Community-based Therapeutic Care (of acute malnutrition) 

Comite Villageois de Securitc Alimentaire 

Detailed Implementation Plan 

Delegation Locale des Chambres d’Agriculture 

Essential Nutrition Actions 

Food for Peace 

Farmers Field School 

Food for Work 

Fiscal Year 

Government of Mali 

Household Dietary Diversity Score 

Handicap International 

Helen Keller International 

International Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 

Internally Displaced Person 

Institut d’ Economic Rurale 

Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

Intermediary Result 

Insuffisance Ponderale Moderee 

Insuffisance Ponderale Severe 

Life of Award 

Months of Adequate Household Food Provisioning 

Moderate Acute Malnutrition 

Metric Tons 

Maman Volontaire 

Multi-Year Assistance Program 

Non-Go vemmental Organization 

No Cost Extension 

Prise en Charge Integree de la Malnutrition Aigue, or Integrated Disease 
Management for Adolescents and Adults 

Plan de Securite Alimentaire Communal or Plan for Community Food Security 
Private Service Provider 
Severe Acute Malnutrition 

Systeme d'Alerte Precoce or Early Warning System 
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SDAM 

SO 

USArO 

TOT 

WFP 


Score de Diversite Alimentaire des Menages 
Strategic Objective 

United States Agency for International Development 
Training of Trainers 
World Food Program 
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A. Narrative 

I. Introduction: Annual Food Aid Program Results 

The Consortium for Food Security in Mali (CFSM), led by Catholic Relief Services (CRS) in 
collaboration with Save the Children Federation, Inc. and Helen Keller International (HKI) has 
completed the sixth year, including the period from October-December 2013 and the No-Cost 
Extension (NCE) period, which extended from January-September 2014, of Nema, the 5-year 
Multi-Year Assistance Program (MYAP), funded by Food for Peace / USAID. 

The original goal of the project was to reduce food insecurity in vulnerable households in 1 30 
villages in Bourem (30 villages) and Douentza (100 villages) in the regions of Gao and Mopti. 
The program initially aimed to strengthen 124,859 participants through livelihood improvement 
and protection, reducing health, nutrition, and hygiene-related vulnerabilities, and improving 
preparedness and response to shocks and emergencies. Implementation of this phase was 
abruptly stopped in January 2012, during the fourth year, following the takeover of the 
intervention zone by armed groups. 

Following these events, USAID/FFP authorized the CFSM to re-orient program activities in 
Bankass (30 villages), Tominian (20 villages), and Yorosso (25 villages) in the Mopti, Segou, 
and Sikasso regions, respectively. The project maintained the same objectives and activities with 
the exception of agro-enterprise and literacy activities, which were abandoned because of the 
limited remaining time. Activities in this new zone were reported in the FY 2013 report. 
Following the successful completion of Year 5 of the MYAP in the new zone, USAID/FFP 
granted a nine month no-cost extension from January to September 2014. This no-cost extension 
continued to target 81,935 beneficiaries in the 75 villages, in addition to authorizing the return to 
14 villages in Douentza in order to complete unfinished infrastructures and further strengthen 
erouDS existina nrior to the crisis. 

Activities in the quarter October- 
December 2013 focused on 
completing unfinished tasks and 
outputs as described in the FY13 
ARR, as the no-cost extension was not 
awarded until the end of December 
2013. While this narrative will focus 
mainly on activities carried out during 
the January-September 2014 period, 
results will include activities finished 
during the last quarter of calendar year 
2013 as well as the first nine months 
of calendar year 2014. 

Members of the CFSM carried out a 
series of orientation meetings in 89 
villages in Bankass, Douentza, 
Tominian, and Yorosso to plan the NCE period with community leaders and other stakeholders. 
The January-June period was selected for field implementation as the season is favorable for 


groups existing prior to the c 
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community level activities. During this time, the project implemented the majority of planned 
activities. The third quarter of 2014, July-September, saw an intensification of sustainability and 
close-out related activities, including a reduction in field staff, yearly monitoring and evaluation 
activities, a series of Sustainability Fora, and a restitution in Bamako for partners, the donor, the 
Government of Mali (GoM), and other stakeholders. 

Key results from the NCE are summarized below, by strategic objective (SO). 

Overall, household dietary diversity scores increased from 6.7 at the baseline conducted in 
November 2012 to 7.7 in July 2014, slightly surpassing the target of 7 as defined in the IPTT 
Months of adequate household food provisioning increased from 8 to 9.9 over the same period, 
falling just short of the target of 10. 

SOI: Livelihood strategies are more profitable and resilient 

During Year 6, the program established 20 Farmer Field Schools (FFS) and 305 replication sites. 
The FFS trained 445 farmer trainers (206 women, 239 men), and of the 8,346 participants in 
replication site activities, 4,818 were women and 3,528 were men. 80 SILC groups totaling 2,159 
members (1703 women, 456 men) mobilized a total of $37,064. SILC members accessed credit 
for the purchase of agricultural inputs, to start small businesses, and also to cover household 
needs such as health and school fees, 

S02: Children under 5 are less vulnerable to illness and malnutrition. 

The program screened 49,98 1 children aged 6-59 months of which 4,863 cases of moderate acute 
malnutrition (MAM) and 605 cases of severe acute malnutrition (SAM) received reference and 
treatment. 2,638 children graduated from the program including 2,398 recovered, 219 cases of 
abandoned treatment. 20 cases that did not respond to treatment, and one death linked to the 
malaria. During this period, the Positive Deviance/Hearth approach (PD/Hearth) was 
implemented in 24 villages to treat 1 .08 1 underweight children using locally available foods and 
nutrition, health, and hygiene behavior change activities. 902 of these children gained weight of 
which 659 gained enough weight to be considered totally rehabilitated. 32 children abandoned 
this treatment and 94 children didn’t experience any weight change. With regard to access to 
drinking water, 16,737 individuals, 20% of the target population, gained access through the 
completion of water points in all four districts. For Community-led Total Sanitation (CLTS) 
activities, 13/27 villages w'ere certified to be free from open-air defecation. The targeted 
communities completed 236 latrines as part of the CLTS process. Through Food for Work 
(FFW), communities completed an additional 28 improved latrines to improve community 
hygiene. 

SOS: Target communities manage shocks more effectively 

For activities related to emergency preparedness and response, 1 1 1 agro-sylvo-pastoral FFW 
infrastructures were completed to either improve agricultural production, animal fattening, 
animal raising, and mechanisms to protect communities against shocks. 4,807 participants 
received 1,144 metric tons (MT) of food, serving 16,201 indirect beneficiaries. 89 early warning 
and response groups were reinforced and trained to allow them to better monitor vulnerability in 
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communities faced with food security related shocks. A total of 3,220 of the most vulnerable 
individuals received 72.45 MT of food distributed as part of safety net activities to support them 
during the lean season. 

1. Strategic Objective 1 - Livelihood strategies are more profitable and resilient. 

I.R. 1.1.: Households increase agricultural production. 

Under this IR, activities focused on training producers on improved means of production through 
farmer field school and replication activities, improving access to quality agricultural inputs, and 
other activities to improve community production capabilities. 

Producer trainings and access to quality inputs 

From November 2013 to September 2014, 445 farmer trainers (192 women, 253 men) were 
trained in improved production techniques in 20 project-created training of trainers (TOT) sites. 
These sites were located at the commune level and women and men from all 89 villages 
participated in these TOT. This number of farmer trainers was on target with the plan, as the 
CRS FFS model seeks to train 5 farmer trainers per village. These farmer trainers then trained 
8,346 producers (4,818 women, 3,528 men) at 305 replication sites, located within the MYAP 
villages. 


Training themes focused on improved techniques: 
market gardening (939 participants - 674 women, 
265 men); animal fattening (633 participants - 
408 women, 225 men); aviculture (445 
participants - 124 women. 321 men); pig raising 
(160 participants - 79 women, 81 men); and 
pisciculture (22 participants - 1 woman, 21 men). 
The project w'as able to measure adoption of 
improved practices following the 2013 
agriculture season. The target was that 300 
producers in 75 villages would report adoption of 
improved varieties, while 565 reported doing so. 

Trainings were conducted by the appropriate 
government technical services (agriculture, 
livestock, and the Local Agriculture Chambers). 
Elsewhere, the government Social Development Service and the ADC trained producer groups 
on communal living to help them better access, as an organized group, inputs subsidized by the 
government and how to better manage their groups. Neraa diversified training themes to allow 
participants to seize appropriate market opportunities with the goal of reducing household-level 
food insecurity. 

Yields of various target crops (MT/hectare) measured in project demonstration fields are as 
follows: 


Improved pigsty. Koury, Yorosso. 
Photo by Save the Children 
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Adoption of improved techniques 

To improve adoption rates of improved seeds and techniques, project-trained farmer trainers 
multiplied improved variety seeds of millet, maize, cowpea, sorghum, sesame, and groundnut in 
demonstration plots. Households willing to test these improved varieties were provided seed for 
free, thus ensuring large diffusion in the MYAP zone. 

This production resulted in three MT of cowpeas. eighteen MT of groundnuts, and six MT of 
sesame produced and added to the local production totals. These products allow households and 
communities to diversify their regular diets, respond to local food needs for nutritional activities 
(including PD/Hearth and treatment of MAM using enriched local porridge), and increase the 
months in a year during which they consume highly nutritious products. 

In general, targeted producers quickly adopted improved production techniques, especially 
market gardening, animal raising, animal fattening, and aviculture. They cited high performance 
of improved seed in the domains of amount harvested, taste, adaptability, and the seed cycle. 

This contributed to the strong demand for improved seeds and training on improved techniques 
in the MYAP replication villages, and this knowledge also reached non-MYAP villages. 

Tree producers that the project trained and equipped reproduced seedlings, including fruit trees, 
for sale to households in local markets. 1 5 producers grew 38,280 seedlings, of which 19,762 
were sold for a value of $3,777. The majority of the remainder of the trees will continue to be 
sold, even following the end of the project. Other trees were planted at schools and health centers 
within the MYAP zone, and this process will also continue following the end of the project. 

To link producers to quality inputs, and to allow producers to link theory with practice, the 
project used only improved agricultural inputs for all trainings. These included the following, 
listed according to activity: market gardening - cabbage, lettuce, tomato, okra, orange-fleshed 
sweet potato seeds; aviculture - an improved chicken race knows as “Wassa-she;” pork-raising - 
an improved race known as “SOMO;” and tilapia nilotica was introduced in fish ponds. 'The 
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project collaborated closely with government agricultural technical services - the local 
delegations for Agriculture and Animal Husbandry - who led the trainings and monitored 
participants post-training. At the time of this report, certain improved chickens are already 
regularly laying eggs and some hatchlings are growing. Improved chicks will be shared amongst 
other households in MYAP villages to increase the local levels of production and productivity. In 
addition, given the proven advantages (increased household revenue, increased household dietary 
diversity) of participating in market garden activities, producers harvested two to three times 
during the gardening campaign and made use of the same fields for rainy season production. 

I.R. 1.2.: Target households increase their revenue. 

During FY 1 4, the project established 240 SILC groups in 80 villages, enrolling a total of 2, 1 59 
members (1,703 women, 456 men). These groups raised $37,064 in capital, including social fund 
money totaling $4,1 18, Of the 2,159 members, 1,207 accessed credit with a total value of 
$29,263. Monitoring results show that SILC members used this credit to purchase seeds for off- 
season crops, to pay school fees, to pay health fees, to buy food for the household, and to 
mcrea.se their personal funding for small enterprise. With the assistance of SILC credit, 23.3% of 
households reported between 5% and 1 1% increase in household finances. 

As a sustainability measure related to SILC, the project trained 75 Village Agents of which 33 (6 
women and 27 men) passed a rigorous evaluation to become certified as Private Service 
Providers (PSP). 16 SILC village agents (15 men and 1 woman), trained during FY 13, were 
certified as PSP in November 2013, and an additional 1 7 PSP were certified during the NCE. 
Recognition ceremonies for the PSP, presided by the Prefets and assisted by various mayors, 
village authorities, and women’s groups, increased community knowledge of their services. PSP 
received kits that with the necessary equipment to allow them to start new SILC groups. 

2. Strategic Objective 2: Children under 5 are less vulnerable to illness and 
malnutrition. 

The project-designed innovation, “advanced strategy,” is a community-based approach that 
allows for maximum treatment coverage while minimizing cases of abandoned treatment. It 
consists of monthly village-level screening of children 6-59 months in communities with few 
severe cases, using Information, Education, and Communication (lEC) activities to sensitize 
parents and guardians of children under 5 on good nutrition and hygiene behaviors, cooking 
demonstrations using locally available foods, and the systematic treatment of cases of MAM and 
reference of SAM cases to the community health center (CSCOM). This allowed tor 65 % 
coverage in targeted health areas with a 92% rate of rehabilitation. The rate of abandoned cases 
in the project zone was only 8%, a large improvement over the national reference point of 15%. 
.Most of the children who abandoned treatment at one point re-entered the program. 

I.R. 2.1.: Parents and guardians of children under 5 and pregnant women demonstrate 
improved nutrition and feeding practices. 

The US government food distributed for nutrition activities during the first five years of the 
project was not available during the no-cost extension, but the project collaborated with the 
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targeted health districts to ensure that supplementary food in the form of plumpy sup was made 
available to children from MYAP villages presenting with MAM who were treated at the 
community level. The project continued to provide formative supervisions related to nutrition to 
government health agents and community health volunteers. 

A total of 2,638 children graduated the program’s treatment program, in line with GoM protocol. 
Of these children, 2,398 exited with weight for height in the normal range, 219 cases of 
abandoned treatment, 20 children did not respond to treatment, and one child died during 
treatment from complications linked to severe malaria. The percentage of children graduating 
from treatment in MYAP villages, 90%, exceeded the 75% target, partly due to the success of the 
innovative advanced strategy, which cut down on time and expense for caregivers to help their 
children follow treatment, and in part because of the intensive messaging through a series of lEC 
sessions, which are described below. 

228 cooking demonstrations focusing on menus created from locally available ingredients 
provided 14,730 participants (9,775 women) with new recipes, including enriched porridge, laro, 
and sauces with meat and fish. 

Positive Deviance/Hearth (PD/Hearth) activities continued during the no-cost extension, during 
which 24 villages were targeted for this approach. 410 Volunteer Mothers (VM) and 357 village 
health committee members received training on the approach, focused on healthy recipes created 
from locally available foods combined with reinforcing positive hygiene and active feeding 
practices. During the series of Hearth sessions, 1,081 underweight children were admitted. The 
195 cases of severely underweight children discovered during routine screening for Hearth 
admission were referred to health centers for treatment and did not participate in Hearth 
activities. Of the 1,081 participants, 902 gained weight. Of these 902 children, 659 children 
gained 300 g., enough to be considered rehabilitated according to Hearth methodology. 94 
children did not gain weight, 53 children lost weight (for reasons such as illness, and were 
referred to the health centers for treatment since they were getting worse under the community- 
based activity) and 32 children abandoned this community-based treatment. Entire communities 
learned the advantages of locally available products rich in iron, vitamin A, and other nutrients, 
and have expressed their commitment to continuing this activity even after the project is 
finished. 

BCC activities completed this year include 907 lEC sessions, providing information to 30,303 
participants of which 26,922 were women. These lEC sessions served as in-person follow-up to 
the radio messaging broadcast during Year 5, and improved the enabling environment for 
behavior change. Themes covered include essential nutrition actions, pre- and post-natal 
consultations, family planning and healthy birth spacing, hygiene, and how to avoid water-borne 
illnesses. These activities contributed to the following results, as measured during a final data 
collection activity in Bankass, Tominian, and Yorosso: 

• Exclusive breastfeeding; 63% (versus 34.6% baseline value from November 2012) 

• Introduction of complementary foods at 6 months of age; 86% (versus 52.9% baseline) 

• Use of well water for all household needs: 56% (down from a baseline value of 86.3%) 

• Use of potable water points for drinking water: 33% (versus 16.3% baseline value) 
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• Child preventative health visits (SPE); 13% of parents and caretakers of children in 
MYAP villages take advantage of this service at the health centers, versus 2% in non- 
MYAP villages 

• Prenatal consultation: 44% of women in MYAP villages attend at least 3 prenatal 
consultations, versus 13% of women in non-MYAP villages 

• Use of traditional birth attendants to give birth: 16.4% (down from 41% at baseline) 

• Use of trained Matrones at health centers to give birth: 62.7% (versus 32% at baseline) 

• Handwashing with soap and water at key times: 

o Before eating: 89.5% (versus 79.6% at baseline) 

o After using the toilet: 71.6% (versus 46.3% at baseline) 

o After cleaning a child after defecation: 38.1% (versus 21.6% at baseline) 

Many of the behavior change indicators exceeded expectations as defined in the IPTT. 

Values for anthropometric measures for wasting (weight for height), stunting (height for age), 
and underweight (weight for age) are as follows: 



Wasting 

Stunting 

Underweight 

Baseline Value 

11.5% 

24.2% 

27% 

Target 

8% 

22.2% 

24% 

Achieved 

7% 

14.5% 

8.5% 


It is important to note that these values are beneficiary-level data only and are not representative 
of all children in the catchment areas for health centers targeted by the project. Trained data 
collectors measured a sample of children during the final data collection exercise in July 2014. 

While the reduction in stunting in particular seems drastic, it is achievable given the 
simultaneous focus on prenatal and post-natal care and the promotion of highly nutritious local 
foods for all members of the households. Details from the anthropometric measurements taken 
during the final data collection exercise in July 2014 can be found below. This rate is also far 
lower than the regional rates reported in the 2012-2013 Demographic and Household Survey for 
Mali. The health centers in the MYAP area were unable to provide information on the stunting 
indicator. 



] Age Groups j 

1 6' 18 months I 

18-30 months 

[ 30-42 months 

42-54 months 

[ 54-59 months j 

FTequency 

(#of 

children in 
the age 
group from 
ihe final 
evaluation 
samole) 

% 

Frequency 

% 1 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Severe 

12 

3% 

26 

8% 

19 

5% 

20 

7% 

1 

3% 

Moderate 

12 

3% 

35 

11% 

37 

10% 

26 

9% 

2 

6% 

Normai 

327 

93% 

254 

81% 

314 

85% 

229 

83% 

28 

90% 

Tola! 

351 

100% 

315 

100% 

370 

100% 

275 

100% 

31 

100% 
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I.R. 2.2.: Parents and guardians of children tinder 5 practice improved hygiene behaviors. 

For activities related to hygiene promotion, the project carried out several activities related to 
water points and Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) with the hopes of helping 
communities achieve the status of being Free from Open-Air Defecation (FeDAL). 

Water point construction and rehabilitation of 23 water points (5 solar water adduction systems, 
one modem well, and 17 handpumps) provided 16,737 people access to clean drinking water. 

244 people, including 98 women, comprised water point management committees and received 
training on water point management, hygiene, and environmental cleanliness. Financial 
contributions from the villages and communes reached 85% of the amount targeted by the 
project - and communities and communes with incomplete contributions pledged during the 
Sustainability Foras held in August and September to complete their part. This seed money from 
community contributions, along with revenue from water sales, is placed in bank accounts so that 
the water point management committees will have a fund for eventual maintenance and repair 
following the end of the one-year guarantee period. The project, in collaboration with the GoM 
Hydraulic technical service, created and distributed 42 image books on water point management, 
hygiene, and environmental hygiene to be as refresher tools by the various management 
committees. To further ensure continuous function of these water points after the end of the 
project, local artisans and technicians capable of providing repair and maintenance work were 
identified and put into contact with the management committees. 

For CLTS, 27 villages (1 1 in Bankass, 10 in Tominian, and 6 in Yorosso) started the process for 
becoming FeDAL certified, and 13 of those 27 (2 in Bankass, 7 in Tominian, and 4 in Yorosso) 
were awarded FeDAL certification by the government. The communities constructed a total of 
236 latrines and the project facilitated the construction of an additional 28 improved latrines 
through FFW. 

3. Strategic Objective 3: Target communities manage shocks more effectively. 

I.R. 3.1.: Early warning and response systems are in place in targeted communities. 

A series of refresher trainings during the no-cost extension allowed Early Warning and Response 
groups (EWG) to remain vigilant during the rainy season to identify and report on any potential 
crises. Rainfall data was collected in 89 villages out of the targeted 89, for a completion rate of 
100%. 80 of the 89 villages’ EWG regularly transmit pertinent data, including rainfall, human 
and animal disease, flooding, pests, and drought to the next highest level, the SAP. This 90% rate 
of transmission of information falls short of the targeted 95% rate, but still demonstrates a 
dramatic increase from a 10% baseline value of village sharing information with their commune- 
level SAP. Illiteracy, lack of regular means of communication, particularly for the more isolated 
villages, and lack of commune-level commitment are reasons cited for irregular and incomplete 
participation in the transmission of key data. The EWG proved quite useful, however - this year, 
the EWG signaled flooding in 1 1 villages, as well as a delayed onset of the rainy season in other 
areas, which caused widespread problems with the loss of early plantings and animal starvation. 
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The various crises and shocks were quickly reported to the 
government technical services and elected community leaders 
during regular meetings of the Early Warning System (EWS). 
Recognizing the importance of E WG data and its 
transmission to higher levels, certain local authorities took 
their own initiative to widen the EWG network to include 
non-MYAP villages in EWS meetings and information- 
sharing activities, most notably in the commune of Menamba 
(Yorosso), The EWG also supported various project 
committees as they mobilized local contributions for 
PD/Hearth and community safety net activities; and in one 
case they protected the community from ill health effects 
from using toxic cotton pesticides on market garden crops. 

The percentage of households reporting facing shocks in the 
past two years decreased from 88% at baseline to 58% in July 
2014. The final data collection also showed that 99% of 
target households were able to cite at least 2 positive coping 
strategies against shocks. The most frequently cited strategies 
include off-season agriculture activities, abandoning flood 
zones, livestock sales, migration of one household member, 
and increased community solidarity. Currently 84 out of the 
89 EWG targeted during Year 6 participate in EWS meetings 
and send their data to the commune level Early Warning 
System. 

Food for Work - Infrastructure Construction 


Early Warning Groups Stop 
Use of Dangerous Pesticides in 
Ourikela 

Ourikela, in Yorosso District, 
Sikasso Region, is known for its 
cotton production. Producers in 
the zone are accustomed to using 
powerful pesticides, cotton prin 
and galaxy to treat this crop, as it 
is not destined for human 
consumption. 

During the 2013-2014 market 
gardening season in Ourikela, 
members of the MYAP-trained 
EWG noticed that three producers 
were treating a 100 square meter 
plot of tomatoes, cabbage, and 
lettuce with these pesticides 
designed for cotton as a means to 
protect their crops against insect 
infestation. Aware that ingestion 
of these products is very 
hazardous to human health, EWG 
members quickly alerted the local 
government Agriculture technical 
service at the commune level. 
Government agents monitored the 
situation and quickly organized 
an emergency meeting with 
village producers to halt the use 
of poisonous pesticides and to 
introduce them to other, organic 
techniques to fight against insects 
on market crops. The producers in 
Ourikela learned how to use neem 
tree based products to protect 
their fields, which they continue 
to use. The crops treated with the 
poisons were destroyed so as not 
to cause human harm. 


1 1 1 agro-sylvo-pastoral infrastructures were completed 
through FFW activities during the no-cost extension period. 

There were no infrastructure activities started in the first 
quarter of FY14, as those from Year 5 had been completed, 
prior to last year’s ARR and the CFSM did not start new 
construction prior to being awarded the NCE.. These included 
22 improved chicken coops, 23 market gardens (totaling 18 

hectares), 12 animal fattening pens, 3 warehouses, 14 - 

improved public latrines, 3 bridges, 2 road section repairs, 3 

tree nurseries (totaling 2.5 hectares), 2 improved rice paddies (totaling 15 hectares), 3 water 
retaining walls, 10 pigsties, 2 fishponds, 10 vaccination pens, and 2 pastoral wells. These 
infrastructures were selected by the communities in line with their community development 
plans and village food security plans, and will help villages better face shocks, including those 
related to climate change. The project initially planned to complete 50 infrastructures total during 
Year 4 - 14 in Douentza that had been left unfinished when the project was forced to change 
zones, plus 36 in targeted villages in the south, to complete their village food security plans. In 
the end, the project was able to complete at least one infrastructure in all 89 villages targeted 
during this reporting period. Communities will be better protected against flooding, isolation. 
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wandering animals, and animal illnesses while increasing their agricultural production and 
promoting animal raining and agro-forestry. Latrines constructed this year as part of FFW will 
increase community-level hygiene and permitted some communities to reach FeDAL status. 
Incomes increased through market gardening activities. Certain beneficiaries reported using 
SILC loans to purchase inputs to further diversify their parcels. In addition, certain market 
products such as leafy greens, okra, and onion were used in PD/Hearth menus to contribute to 
improved nutritional status for children 6-36 months of age. 

4,084 men and 141 women participated in FFW activities, with assistance from and supervision 
of technicians and environmental monitoring consultants. These participants received a total of 
1,114 MT of bulgur and split peas, which served a total of 1 6,20 1 beneficiaries, including 8,05 1 
women. To assure the sustainability and that eventual maintenance needs will be covered, the 
program trained infrastructure management committees in management principles as well as 
appropriate routine maintenance. 

The number of infrastructures completed far surpasses the target, originally set at 50 to measure 
completion of Phase 1 (pre-crisis) infrastructures in Douentza, plus certain infrastructures that 
were part of the community development plans in the southern zone. The total of 1 1 1 
infrastructures started, with 99 (89%) completely finished, surpasses expectations due to the 
availability of food, the less dire food security situation according to the SAP which in turn 
required a smaller safety net distribution, and additions to village food security plans. The 1 2 
infrastructures not completed at the time of writing have all reached at lea.st 85% completion and 
were blocked by environmental factors such as the onset of the rainy season. The project 
delivered al necessary materials, trained local technicians, and reached agreement with local 
leaders that the work will be finalized upon the end of the rainy season. CRS will use private 
funds to monitor this progress and provide a final update in the final report in December 2014. 

I.R. 3.2: Community safety nets are in place 

In response to the 2013-2014 agricultural campaign report, which the SAP declared to be 
between “average” to “catastrophic” depending on the zone, the EWG and the Agriculture 
technical service organized a protective food ration to support the most affected villages. 3,220 
beneficiaries (947 vulnerable households, of which 452 were female-headed households) in 34 
villages in Tominian, Yorosso, and Douentza received 72.45 MT of bulgur and split peas in May 
2014. The PREP initially targeted 10,360 individuals to receive safety net rations comprised of 
USG commodities, but as the SAP data did not indicate a severe food insecurity situation, target 
communities opted to contribute to their food security plans by increasing the agro-sylvo- 
pastoral infrastructures, which will benefit more people in the long term. Another selection 
criteria for recipients of safety net rations was that the individuals did not have another member 
of the household receiving FFW rations. Both of these distributions were timed to respond to 
needs during the lean season. These 3.220 beneficiaries, plus 4,134 individuals in communities 
hardest hit by flooding that impacted the 2013 harvest ,who received a special safety net 
distribution of 102 MT in December 2013, raises the total of safety net beneficiaries to 7,354, 

As a sustainability measure for safety net activities, sensitization sessions in all MYAP villages 
taught community leaders how to mobilize local resources to create a participatory support 
structure to reinforce irregular traditional support measures for most vulnerable members of the 
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community. Thus, with the support of the EWG, 50 villages out of the target of 89 villages were 
able to mobilize a total of 10,374 MX of millet, maize, and sorghum grown by community 
producers, define vulnerability criteria, target 2,009 people in 950 households (of which 401 
were female-headed), and distribute village-level safety net distributions at the start of the lean 
season. The villages that were harder hit by last year’s poor harvest (those that received FFP 
commodity safety net rations at the same time) were unable to make their own contributions this 
FY. Given the success demonstrated by the 50 participating villages, they have pledged to 
continue this practice, and EWGs and leaders from the other 39 have committed themselves to 
putting this structure into place in the next agricultural season. Collective fields, village level 
collection of cereals at harvest time, and strengthened solidarity activities will permit this activity 
to continue. 

Establishment of Village Food Security Committees (VFSC) 

As another activity to ensure sustainability of project activities, to continue to stress the 
importance of local contributions, and to enhance harmonization amongst the various groups 
strengthened by the MYAP, the project team trained 89 VFSC (979 total members, including 238 
women. These groups, comprised of community leaders and key participants in agriculture, 

SILC, nutrition, WASH, infrastructures, and EWG, were trained in roles and responsibilities and 
group governance. Their mission is to coordinate different project-related activities, promote 
community-level food security activities, mobilize local resources, and coordinate and 
collaborate with other stakeholders and partners to promote community development and the 
implementation of the village food security plan. These committees were formally put into 
contact with administrative and commune-level authorities when they were created, and this 
relationship was further strengthened during the sustainability Fora held in August 2014, In 
Yorosso, these groups contributed to the re-establishment of the Communal Committee for Food 
Security. 

Inclusion of Vulnerable Groups 

Project Nema integrated an inclusion/handicap lens in all of its activities to assure inclusion of 
all vulnerable people, in particular those with physical handicaps such as blindness or lack of 
mobility. During the NCE, the project trained 39 local artisans in the fabrication of walking aids 
in order to increase affordable access to these products at a local level. Training themes across all 
project SOs included the overall notion of vulnerability, the rights of marginalized groups, and 
making provisions for people living with handicaps in all aspects of local development. 

Innovations: EWG and Inclusion 

The EWG provided a means to identify vulnerable people, identify their needs, and then monitor 
their situations to make sure that they are provided for as appropriate. The approach allows 
communities to actively participate in data collection related to shocks and transmission of this 
information to the SAP at the commune level. This regular data collection and transmission 
improved the database at the SAP level, information which is transmitted through the SAP up to 
the national level to inform government decision-making. 

Integration of inclusion activities in the project allowed community decision-makers to think 
about the needs of highly vulnerable people in their villages, and to better link them with project 
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activities and services. Collaboration with Handicap International (HI) for walking aids 
distributions, local artisan trainings, and related activities allowed project staff and community 
leaders to better plan for the needs of people living with physical handicaps. Trainings on 
communal living and planning for marginalized groups contributed to the development of local 
safety nets, and drew wide-spread attention to specific needs of the most vulnerable community 
members. 


Food Management: 

702.580 MT of food were distributed through both FFW and safety net activities. At the time of 
writing the PREP for the NCE, the project calculated using 680 MT. By calculating based on the 
estimated available commodities and then taking into account the reality left in the stores, the 
project adapted to best fulfill the need expressed by the various village food security plans. 

With regard to FFW infrastructures, selected by the communities to strengthen their village food 
security plans and to render them less vulnerable to shocks, the direct beneficiaries were those 
who participated in the labor that was directed by community-level infrastructure management 
committees under the supervision of project staff. Upon completion of the work, the project 
delivered food based on the following calculation: 70 kg bulgur and 50 kg split peas per worker 
for 25 full working days. The ration served households containing between 1 and 7 people each. 
Community distribution committees were trained by the ADC prior to distribution to ensure an 
orderly distribution process, and each beneficiary signed an official register upon receipt. These 
management committees also provided reports after each distribution, which were verified by 
project staff during periodic post-distribution monitoring visits. In total, 1 1 1 infrastructures were 
completed during the NCE for which 630.13 MT of food were distributed. 

For safety net activities, the 34 most vulnerable villages amongst the 89 targeted were selected, 
and project- trained village-level committees then selected the most vulnerable individuals 
according to set criteria. Each of these individuals received a quarterly household ration, 
designed to serve between 1 and 4 people for a three-month period, from June through August, 
which is the lean season in the project area. Distribution tools (ration receipt forms and 
distribution reports) were also completed by the village committees with support from the ADCs, 
and transmitted regularly to the CRS logistics team. In total 72.45 MT of bulgur and split peas 
were distributed to the most vulnerable individuals in the project zone, according to the plan set 
out in the NCE PREP. 

In December 2013, the project identified 4,134 individuals most affected by flooding and pests 
during the 2013 harvest, and with prior approval from FFP, distributed 102 MT of bulgur, split 
peas, and oil as an additional safety net ration to assist the most vulnerable families for a period 
of three months, or until they were able to participate in FFW or regularly scheduled safety net 
activities. 

Internal and external eoordination 

The MYAP implemented two types of quarterly meetings; coordination meetings for the CRS 
leads and coordinators, finance staff, and supervisors from all partner organizations; and 
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organization-level reporting and planning meetings. Reports from these meetings were shared 
out amongst consortium members as records of decisions taken, and the results from the 
organization-level meetings contributed to the quarterly reports provided to CRS every three 
months. 

The Steering Committee, comprised of country representatives and the MYAP Coordinators 
from CRS and Save the Children met once in Bamako to share updates and for general planning. 

The entire MYAP team came together - from county representatives to field staff- three times 
during FY14 - for planning and thematic discussions on security, exit strategies, harmonization 
amongst the various SOs, and the CVSA. The third meeting included focus group discussions on 
lessons learned during the geographic shift of the project, which will be shared as part of the 
Final Report for the project. These meetings reinforced the notion of one Consortium and 
improved communication amongst actors at all levels. 

Members of the CRS MYAP team participated regularly in cluster meetings in Mopti, and 
attended other sessions organized by the GoM and other actors in the intervention zone. These 
meetings allowed the MYAP team to disseminate information about activities, as well as to learn 
about complementary activities. This knowledge helped inform who to invite to the 
Sustainability Fora. 

Regular contact was maintained at the regional and local levels with the Directions of 
Agriculture, Hydraulics, and Health. 

Monitoring, Evaluation, and Learning 

The project used CRS’ SMILER (Simple Measure of Indicators for Learning and Evidence- 
Based Reporting) system to collect, analyze, and archive data. Different tools were developed 
over the course of the project and modified as needed to allow the M&E team to collect quality 
data, disaggregated by sex where necessary. This system contributed to regular program 
monitoring and programmatic decision-making, in addition to contributing to quality annual 
reporting. 

Critical assumptions held throughout this phase of the project hold true in the new intervention 
zone, and there are no changes to the project’s theory of change. 

One key innovation stands out during FY 1 4 - the organization of a series of Sustainability Foras 
in each of the four districts: Bankass. Douentza, Tominian, and Yorosso between the 16"’ and 
26* August 2014. Government and administrative authorities, technical services, elected leaders, 
other NGOs, the private sector, and representatives from each MYAP community came together 
to validate project results, discuss ongoing needs, and to identify appropriate solutions to permit 
project gains to continue even after the project’s end. Authorities and government technical 
services engaged themselves to follow up on sustainability plans developed with the 
communities. The written plans, including a monitoring component, were shared with all project 
stakeholders. 
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Project staff participated regularly in cluster meetings in Mopti and other harmonization 
meetings to contribute to the conversation of who does what, where. 

Other CRS programming is building on MYAP lessons learned and dynamic groups. The 
USAID funded project ARDT_SMS (Africa RISING large scale diffusion of millet and sorghum 
technology), of which CRS is a sub-recipient to ICRISAT, plans to work with certain producers 
already trained in the FFS approach. Save the Children is putting 40 GAP into place in Yorosso, 
including the 25 MYAP villages, as part of a resilience program financed by SPONSORSHIP. 

B. Challenges, Successes, and Lessons Learned 

Challenges: 

• Government technical service involvement to ensure sustainability in certain communities is 
still irregular. The MYAP team, through the Sustainability Fora, set into place a written plan 
to improve this support. 

• Information sharing between the EWG and the Early Warning System at the commune level 
and higher is still problematic in certain areas. The MYAP team, through the Sustainability 
Fora and other activities, is demonstrating the usefulness of the flow of EWG information up 
and down the chain, especially to help local authorities prevent and respond to shocks. 

• Institutional recognition of SILC groups and EWG for their recognition by the government to 
allow them access to subsidized inputs and other materials. Project staff advocated for this 
recognition during the Sustainability Fora and during other periodic meetings with decision- 
makers. 

• Encouraging health structures and community health workers to continue with the advanced 
strategy approach for the treatment of cases of moderate malnutrition. Certain communities 
have developed strategies to assist the health workers for the time they take to transport and 
distribute commodities, such as helping them in their fields. The MYAP team has advocated 
to community leaders on several occasions to think about appropriate strategies to make this 
activity permanent. 

Lessons Learned 

• For the sake of transparency and accountability, it is best to work with the government 
technical services to reinforce their roles supervising and controlling non-government service 
providers. 

• To increase a sense of community ownership and continued management of agro-sylvo- 
pastoral infrastructures, encourage management communities to collect a maintenance fund 
as is already done with the water points. 

• Promote local initiatives (collective fields, food and money contributions) at the start of 
nutrition activities to have a base from which to promote locally produced local menus to act 
as a complement to health center rations. This way, communities are better prepared if the 
treatment rations run out at the health center. 

• Budget for harmonization meetings with all stakeholders, partners, and government agencies 
to better plan activities, avoid duplications and gaps, and incorporate more actors into 
sustainability plans. Lessons learned, challenges, and solutions can also be shared and 
brainstormed at these meetings. 
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• Build on animal-related activities and seek out veterinary specialists as part of the project 
team given the importance of livestock and poultry in the intervention zone. 

• Establish, train, and mobilize the CVSA early in a project to have community leadership and 
improved harmonization amongst activities from the start. 

• The CRS M&E system, SMILER, works well and allowed for a clear system of data 
collection and storage, and established an effective reporting structure amongst partners. 

Conclusion 

Significant progress was made across all aspects of Project Nema during the NCE. Increased 
harmonization between agriculture, nutrition, EWG, and safety net activities, in addition to 
community and stakeholder buy-in to the sustainability plans developed during the series of 
Fora, indicate great success that gains made during the two years in the three districts of 
Bankass, Tominian, and Yorosso will continue even after the funding is finished. The 14 villages 
in Douentza where the project returned further increased resilience measured in the external final 
evaluation conducted in November 201 3, and they have committed to sharing lessons learned 
this year with neighboring villages where the MYAP did not return. The entire project team is 
encouraged by the great progress made during two years following the geographic shift. These 
gains are still fragile and will benefit greatly from continued monitoring and accompaniment 
from the government and other stakeholders committed to improving the food security situation 
in Mali. 
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BDL 

Bio-reclamation of Degraded Land 

CLTS 

Community-Led Total Sanitation 

CNA 

Cinema Numerique Ambulant 

CRS 
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DFAP 
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BCD 

Early Childhood Development 

ENA 

Essential Nutrition Actions 

EWS 

Early Warning System 

FA 

Field Agents 

GoN 

Government of Niger 

GRET 

Groupe de Recherche et d’Echange Technologique 

ICRISAT 

Internationa! Crop Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 

IMCI 

Integrated Management of Childhood Illnesses 

IR 

Intermediate Result 

lYCF 

Infant and Young Child Feeding 

MCU 
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MoE 

Ministry of Education 
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Open Defecation Free 
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Savings and Internal Lending Communities 

SO 

Strategic Objective 

UNICEF 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

USAID 

United States Agency for International Development 

WASH 

Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene 
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A. Narrative 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS)/Niger in partnership with the International Crop Research 
Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT), GRET™ “Groupe de Recherche et d'Echange 
Technologiqiie " (which replaced Misola foundation), the Government of Niger (GoN) technical 
extension services and Caritas Developpement - Niger (CADEV), are implementing a five-year 
Title II Development Food Assistance Program (DFAP) named Programme d’Appui d la 
Securite Alimentaire des Menages-Tanadin Abincin lyali (PASAM-TAI). The goal of the 
program is to reduce food insecurity and malnutrition in rural households in the Maradi and 
Zinder regions of Niger, Strategic objectives of the program are as follows: 

Strategic Objective 1: Households (HH) with pregnant and lactating women and 
children under five years of age (U5) have reduced chronic malnutrition 
Strategic Objective 2: Vulnerable HH have increased the production and consumption 
of food for nutrition and income 

Strategic Objective 3: Target communities have improved integrated disaster risk 
management 

Cross-cutting Objective 1 : Women and men expand gender roles to enhance sustainable 
results. 

Key assumptions have remained largely unchanged. However, security remains somewhat fragile 
in the targeted zone with a requirement for expatriates to use military escorts to visit project 
sites. Expatriates are not encouraged to spend nights in field locations, instead returning to the 
city of Maradi each evening. 14 suspected members of the Nigerian Islamist sect Boko Haram 
were arrested on May 6, 2014 after an attack on an army patrol in the eastern region of Diffa, 
with further suspicion that abducted schoolgirls from Nigeria could also be kept along the 
Nigeria-Niger border, which includes the program target zone. 

Overall, the food and nutrition situation was relatively stable compared to the first year of 
program implementation. On the socio-political front, the situation was marked by mass 
demonstrations by students and labor organizations. Migration of women and children in 
particular to North African countries has intensified in the project zone, especially Kantche, 
despite measures taken at regional and national levels to slow the phenomenon. Overall per 
capita crop production in 2013-2014 was 346kg and 233kg in the departments of Kantche and 
Mayahi, respectively, compared to the 250kg per capita cereal requirement; however, there were 
pockets of crop failure leading to over 50% deficit production in some areas and food insecurity 
in 75 villages within the targeted PASAM-TAI zone. 

Mayahi remains characterized by frequent below average rainfall, imbalanced agro-pastoralism 
and heavy dependency on humanitarian assistance while Kantche is characterized by 
concentrated rainfall deficits and dependence on agricultural production as the main livelihood 
amid high population density. Agro-climatic characteristics for the 2014 growing season in Niger 
were as follows: 

a) Monthly precipitation in June and July 2014 were below seasonal averages; 

b) Longer dry spells obsen'ed during seed sowing and vegetative stages of crops, especially 
in Mayahi; 
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c) Shorter than usual dry spells observed during the critical period for flowering and grain 
development. These forecasts, observed during the growing season which may eventually 
lead to a reduction in cereal production per capita; 

d) Significant rainfall in August led to important water reserves for crops in the last phase of 
vegetative growth in early September 2014, resulting in good production prospects. 

CRS held regular quarterly coordination and steering committee meetings with its partners, and 
received monitoring visits from USAID/FFP and Government of Niger technical services as well 
as exchange visits from FFP-funded CRS programs in Burkina Faso and Mali. CRS continued to 
collaborate and coordinate with the DFAPs of Save the Children and Mercy Corps as well as 
REGIS-ER and SAREL. 

In FY14, CRS provided diverse services in agricultural capacity, nutrition, water supply and 
sanitation, capacity building/disaster preparedness planning, and basic education to 53,159 
households (34,436 in Kantche and 18,722 in Mayahi), which can be further disaggregated as 
follows: 47,843 Male and Female Adults (M&F) HH, 2,658 Adult Male no Adult Female (MNF) 
HH, 2,498 Adult Female no Adult Male (FNM), and 159 Child No Adults (CNA) HH. Activities 
were conducted in 869 villages (243 in Mayahi and 626 in Kantche). 

PASAM-TAI conducted an annual results survey to measure progress towards achievement of 
program objectives by randomly selecting 30 households per community in 60 communities. 
Quantitative surveys were administered to several individuals within the selected households 
through several modules (household biographical data, children’s module, woman’s module, and 
agricultural module). The sample size of the survey was determined using the formula of R. 
Magnani', recommended by USAID in program evaluations for title 0 programs as follows: 
n = D [{Za+Z/iy(P,(l-Pl)+P2(l-P2))/(Pl-P2)-l 


n * required minimum sample size per sutv'ey round or comparison group 
D " design effect 

PI = the estimated level of an indicator measured as a proponion at the time of the first survey or for the control area 

P2 = the expected level of the indicator either at some future date or for the project area 

such that the quantity (P2 • PI) is the size of the magnitude of change it is desired to be able to detect 

Za ” the Z-score corresponding to the degree of confidence with which it is desired to be able to conclude that an observed 

change of size (P2 - PI) would not have occurred by chance (a • the level of statistical significance), and 

Zp = the z-score corresponding to the degree of confidence with which it is desired to be certain of detecting a change of size (P2 
- P 1 ) if one actually occurred (p -statistical power). 

Results of the survey are partly discussed and referenced in this report. 

Strategic Objective (SO) 1: Households (especially pregnant and lactating women and 
children under 5) have reduced chronic malnutrition. 

Under SOI, a total of 277,041 out of the 282,425 participants targeted were reached with diverse 
services in health/nutrition and WASH, focusing on pregnant and lactating women and children 
under 5. CRS focused on integrating health and nutrition activities with agriculture, peace 
building, governance, and gender to maximize program impact. Sustainable partnerships with 
district health services, health centers/posts, and UNICEF as well as other key players such as 
Action Contra la Faira (ACF) were courted and maintained by the program. 

Key SOI results include: 


' Sampling Guide Robert Magmni December 1 997 Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance 
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• Exclusive Breastfeeding of children 0-5 months increased from 43% at baseline to 57% at the 
annual results survey in FYI4 

• Improved Drinking Water Source (Protected well) increased from 4.5% at baseline to 22.9% 
at the annual results survey in FY14 

• Households not using a water treatment method decreased from 69.9% at baseline to 47.2% 
in FY14 

• Improved Sanitation Facility (pit latrine without slab) increased from 0.1% at baseline to 
1.4% at annual results survey in FY14 

• Improved Sanitation Facility (pit latrine with slab) increased from 0.0% at baseline to 10.2% 
at annual results survey in FY! 4 

• Births in the last 24 months receiving at least 4 antenatal care (ANC) visits during pregnancy 
increased from 47.9% at baseline to 64.5% at annual results survey in FY14 

Intermediate Result I.l: Households (especially pregnant and lactating women and children 
under Jive) have adopted appropriate health, hygiene and nutrition behaviors 
CRS implemented a robust integrated package of health, nutrition, and WASH activities to 
prevent stunting and malnutrition. The GoN National Food and Nutrition Policy and the National 
Strategy for Infant and Young Child Feeding, Essential Nutrition Actions (ENA), lYCF, and key 
hygiene practices constituted the core messaging package to prevent stunting and malnutrition. A 
social behavior communication plan was finalized and 44,930 community members were 
sensitized on key themes to ensure social behavior change. Social behavior change 
communication focused on the following themes: optimal infant and young children feeding, 
good hygiene practices, feeding sick children, recognition of danger signs, measles and its 
impact on young children’s nutrition, prevention of respiratory infections in infants and young 
children, growth monitoring of children 6-59 months, social mobilization for construction of 
giant scoreboards, importance of prenatal and postnatal consultation, and cooking 
demonstrations on the preparation of porridge for children 6-23 months using Title II rations. 

In FY14, CRS reached a total of 
23,689 pregnant women through 
distribution of Title II rations, 
sensitization on key messages 
related to the promotion of 
adequate intake of iron and folic 
acid to reduce anemia in pregnant 
women and adolescents, promotion 
of appropriate and diversified food 
consumption and increased 
frequency and adequacy of meals, 
and finally going to local health 
services for early identification of 
high-risk pregnancies. 

Sensitization sessions were 
conducted within households, 
communities, and at food 
distribution centers by 1,000 days 



Age range of pregnant women 


Figure I : Percent of women attending at least one 
antenatal care visit by age class 
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promoters, volunteers, CRS agents, and community health workers. As part of Title 11 food 
distribution procedures, PASAM-TAI staff inspected antenatal visit cards and encouraged 
pregnant women to conduct antenatal care visits when due. 

The FY14 annual results survey indicated that out of the 662 women surveyed who had given 
birth in the past 24 months, 96.4% attended at least one antenatal care visit during their recent 
pregnancy as shown by Figure 1. Further, 64.5% of women had attended 4 or more antenatal 
care visits during their most recent pregnancy, higher than 47,9% observed by the baseline 
Btudy^. Access to professional health services remains a major challenge especially in Mayahi. 
For instance, out of the 662 surveyed women who gave birth within the last 24 months, only 14 
(2.1 %) were assisted by a doctor; however, traditional birth attendants continue to play a 
dominant role in child delivery at the community level as shown by Table 1 below. Sadly, 2% of 
women gave birth entirely by themselves without any assistance. A total of 46.4% of women 
continue to give birth at home. In FY15, PASAM-TAI will continue to work with departmental 
and district health services to ensure provision of quality and timely health services and secondly 
to intensify awareness-raising among pregnant women to enhance their health seeking behaviors, 
especially prenatal, delivery, and postnatal services. 


Table I: Birth delivery within PASAM-TAl’s targeted zone 



District 

Total 

MAYAHI 

ICANTCHE 

Count 

% 

Count 

% 

Count 

% 

Doctor 

1 

.2% 

13 

2.0% 

14 

2.1% 

Nurse/Midwife 

127 

19.2% 

174 

26.3% 

301 

45.5% 

Family/Friend 

51 

7.7% 

83 

12,5% 

134 

20.2% 

Traditional Birth 

144 

21.8% 

162 

24.5% 

306 

46.2% 

Attendant 







Community Flealth 

18 

2.7% 

56 

8.5% 

74 

11.2% 

Worker 







No one/Self 

2 

.3% 

11 

1,7% 

13 

2.0% 

Other 

1 

.2% 

0 

.0% 

1 

.2% 

Total 

227 

34.3% 

435 

65.7% 

662 

100.0% 


Source: 2014 PASAM-TAI annual results survey. 


A total of 39,585 children (17,774 boys and 21,81 1 girls) below five years old were reached by 
the FFP-supported nutrition program, representing 60% of all targeted children in FY14. The 


^ ICF International Inc. The baseline Study of Title II Development Food Assistance Programs in Niger Contract # 
AlD-OAA-M-12-00009, January 24, 2014 
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program intended to reach children U5 through key activities such as growth monitoring and 
promotion, distribution of Title II rations as well as organized home visits by lead mothers. 
Growth monitoring kicked off in FY14 with an intensive training organized for community 
volunteers and 1,000 days promoters, the majority of whom are semi-illiterate. Educational 
levels affected their ability to independently conduct growth monitoring without the presence of 
CRS field agents, which impacted the number of children reached. Secondly, based on the late 
identification of lead mothers for care groups, home visits were also not conducted as was 
originally programmed. Lead mothers focused on identification of pregnant women, lactating 
mothers, and children U5 in their communities for enrollment in PASAM-TAI. Finally, 
volunteers began to request a monetary incentive as a result of the significant time commitment 
required for conducting home visits and providing other health services to their groups. 

CRS reacted by including these community volunteers in adult literacy classes conducted by the 
program in 470 targeted communities. PASAM-TAI field agents continued to play mentoring 
roles to ensure that these community volunteers are fully capable and independent. Additionally, 
PASAM-TAI changed the frequency of distributions from monthly to bi-monthly to ensiue that 
lead mothers and volunteers are not overburdened by distributions and can conduct home visits 
in between distributions. On the question of incentives, PASAM-TAI is investigating better 
incentive systems for all volunteers working on the program. It is expected that over 80% of 
targeted children will be reached in FY15 with the full functioning of care groups. 

Establishment of listening groups in targeted villages: A total of 145 listening club facilitators 
were trained by the program. In addition to the facilitators, 38 program staff including 16 WASH 
field agents, 14 nutrition field agents, 6 supervisors and 2 teams leaders (nutrition and WASH) 
also participated in this training. Following the training, 145 listening clubs were formed out of 
the 150 clubs planned. Each of the facilitators trained received a stock of Aquatabs^ from 
Animas Sutura, the main Aquatab distributer, for sale. Each listening club was given a radio, a 
secure digital (SD) card with 12 pre-recorded skits, and 12 discussion guides. The listening clubs 
meet twice a week to listen to the skits and discuss health and hygiene topics at their 
convenience; a total of 1 8,768 participants were reached as shown by Table 2 below. 


Table 2: Listening Club discussion themes and number of participants 


Themes 

Participants 1 

Men 

Women 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

“Femme rodee # 1” 

Importance of visiting health centers for 
prenatal consultations 

688 

1,237 

527 

669 

3,121 

“Femme rodee # 2” 

Potential consequences of missing prenatal 
consultations 

223 

196 

127 

130 

676 

“Le cousin du village” 

Hand-washing after using the latrine 

940 

5,826 

795 

937 

8,498 

“Guirikoulou” 

412 

651 

312 

303 

1,678 


^ Aquatabs are water purification tablets. They are efferveaient teblets which kill micro-organisms in water to prevent cholera, 
typhoid, dysenteiy, and other waterborne diseases. Aqualabs are used in emergency situations and also for continuous use in 
households that do not have access to safe drinking water. 
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Birth spacing 






“Le mauvais conseiller” 

Bad advice about not visiting health 
centers 

586 

860 

398 

365 

2,209 

“Le rival’’ 

Water treatment with Aquatabs 

439 

722 

291 

261 

1,713 

“A quoi quoi” 

Water treatment with Aquatabs 

142 

170 

48 

51 

411 

“SRO” 

The use of Oral Rehydration Salt 

Ti 

194 

27 

39 

333 

“La maladie du diable” 

Malaria prevention 

40 

54 

20 

15 

129 

Total 

3,543 

9,910 

2,545 

2,770 

18,768 


As part of Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) to bring communities to improve behavior 
in hygiene and sanitation, CRS field agents facilitated sensitization sessions in villages where 
CLTS w'as implemented. A total of 494 awareness sessions were conducted on hygiene and 
sanitation reaching 44,41 1 participants (58% women). 

PASAM-TAI in collaboration with Cinema Numerique Ambulant (CNA) produced a film on 
food supplements for children over 6 months of age. Two teams screened the film in 100 villages 
in the departments of Mayahi and Kantche. Screenings generally took place at night followed by 
panel discussions to measure the understanding of participants as well as to raise awareness on 
key improved behaviors expected to be adopted in the targeted communities. A di.scussion guide 
was developed by communication specialists of PASAM-TAI and CNA. In FY14, the film 
attracted 70,634 participants, made up of 52.7% women who actively participated in discussions. 

Output 1.1.2: HHare mobilized to promote the key health, nutrition, and WASH practices 
Although 23 agents were recruited for health and nutrition activities, the program experienced a 
high turnover of staff due to civil service recruitment conducted by the GoN and as a result, a 
total of 86 agents were trained in health and nutrition (22 currently with the program): the 1,000 
days approach. Essential Nutrition Actions, lYCF, and CARE group methodology. PASAM-TAI 
also received support from CRS’ Regional Technical Advisor for Nutrition, Maternal, Neonatal 
and Child Health to ensure that tools and strategies used by PASAM-TAI in supporting and 
monitoring the care groups are optimal. This was done through: (a) Coaching/training of the 
health and nutrition team leader and supervisors on technical monitoring strategies, (b) Sharing 
recommendations and best practices to strengthen program implementation, (c) Supporting 
development of tools for cooperative supervision such as Quality Improvement and Verification 
Checklists (QIVC). A consultant was hired to lead program staff developing modules for care 
groups. PASAM-TAI focused on the development of modules 1 and 2 to ensure the take-off of 
care groups, and the rest will be developed progressively, before the groups finish the first 
modules. 

A total of 5,563 lead mothers out of the targeted 7,803 (LOA) were identified, representing 71%. 
A total of 634 care groups out of the targeted 829 (LOA) were also set up. All 1,686 volunteers 
received additional trainings on the 1,000 days approach implemented by PASAM-TAI, The 
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training focused on growth monitoring and promotion of children 6-59 months and support 
techniques for lead mothers, 

Male involvement in health care and nutrition: Based on the expertise of the local NGO 
SONGES in the implementation of the “Husbands School Initiative,” CRS begun discussions 
with SONGES to better understand the approach and begin preparatory work for implementation 
in the program zone. CRS will target 40% of the 767 villages that have 1000 days volunteers, 
with the goal that 307 Husbands Schools will be established. Each group will be made up of an 
average of 8 members. It is expected that men will become more involved in the health and 
nutrition of women and children through these activities. A strategy has been drafted and local 
partners will be solicited to implement the activity starting in FY15. 

Output 1.1.3: MCUs are consuming quality Title Hand locally-made complementary foods 


Title 11 Feeding for MCU: Out of the total of 41 ,628 Mother Child Units (MCU) targeted for 
distribution of Title II food, 36,607 MCUs (88%) made up of 8,531 children 6-24 months, 4,387 
lactating women, and 23,689 pregnant women received their bimonthly Title II rations (CSB and 
vegetable oil) in 143 distribution centers in FY14. Culinary demonstrations included information 
on portion size, age appropriateness, and seasonal availability of foods. Sample recipes were also 
taken from a handbook developed by CARE International; however, due to high illiteracy rates 
in the program area, the sessions were conducted verbally while pictorial presentations of recipes 
are being developed. Title II commodity distribution was used for awareness raising, 
demonstrations of improved practices such as hand-washing as well 


as encouraging women to conduct their antenatal/postnatal 
consultations. 

Promotion of fortified infant Flour: CRS and GRET negotiated 
and received land from local authorities in Mayahi and Kantche for 
the construction of production units in both departments. GRET also 
finalized the infant flour development studies; a draft report was 
submitted and reviewed by CRS, A final report was submitted to 
USAID/FFP in quarter 4 and subsequently approved. In summary. 



four formulas were developed; two with a millet base and the other 

two with a com base, as shown in Table 3 below. Figure 2 illustrates Flgitfc 2: Packaging of 
the proposed product packaging for infant formula. infant flour to he 

produced by PASAM- 

Tahle 3: Composition of different formula developed by GRET jyij 


Ingredients 

Formula 1 

(millet) 

Formula 2 

(millet) 

Formula 3 (corn) 

Formula 4 (corn) 

Millet 

68,40% 

64,45% 



Com 


— 

67,43% 

63,45% 

Soya beans 

16.00% 

14,00% 

16,00% 

14,00% 

Cowpea 


6.00% 


6,00% 

Peanuts 

8,00% 

8,00% 

9,00% 

9,00% 

Sugar 

6,00% 

6,00% 

6,00% 

6,00% 

Salt 

0,77% 

0,76% 

0,78% 

0,76% 
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CMV 

0,30% 

0,26% 

0,26% 

0,26% 

CaCOr 

0,52% 

0,52% 

0,52% 

0,52% 

Amylase 

0,0055% 

0,0055% 

0,007% 

0,007% 


CRS concluded all negotiations with GRET for activities to be implemented in Mayahi and 
Kantche. Production of infant flour will ensure a strong linkage between nutrition and agriculture 
activities promoted by the program. PASAM-TAI intends to link producer groups from the value 
chains component to the production units in order to supply their inputs while at the same time 
ensuring that producer groups receive competitive prices for their production. This activity has 
generated a lot of interest among key partners such as WFP, UNICEF, and the European Union 
as welt as Save the Children and Mercy Corps who have demonstrated their interest in using the 
product in their programs. 

Output 1.1.4: Primary school students are trained in improved hygiene and sanitation behaviors 

Training on the teaching guide for hygiene and nutrition in schools: A hygiene and nutrition 
guide was developed, reviewed and finalized by a technical committee during two workshops 
organized by PASAM-TAI. The curriculum targeted six key areas: 1) lack of hygiene and 
diseases, 2) water hygiene, 3) cleanliness of compounds, 4) hand-washing, 5) food and nutrition 
hygiene, and 6) personal and clothing hygiene. A subsequent training was organized for 2 
teachers per school from 34 targeted schools. A total of 1 00 people made up of teachers, 
supervisors, and members of the strategic committee including 21 women w'ere trained to use the 
guide. Finally, an action plan was developed to roll out the activity within the targeted schools 
during the upcoming school year. The guide will be evaluated at the end of the school year. 

Output 1.1.5: Improved Primary schools have sanitary facilities 

School sanitary facilities A needs assessment was conducted in collaboration with the 
department of public works in 32 primary schools ( 1 7 schools in Kantche and 1 5 in Mayahi), 
which led to the construction of 22 new latrines and the rehabilitation of 24 latrines. To ensure 
proper use of latrines and the adoption of good hygiene behavior in the targeted schools, the 
WASH friendly schools approach was launched in 8 of the targeted schools (5 in Kantche and 3 
in Mayahi). Following the launch, several activities were implemented to improve hygienic 
conditions within the schools and to increase students' knowledge, including the establishment 
of health clubs, hand-washing demonstrations, consistent use and maintenance of latrines, and 
construction of fences around school compounds. A total of 2,144 students were reached by the 
activities. 

Triggering of Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS): In FY14 CLTS was triggered in 177 
additional communities, (1 17 in Kantche and 60 in Mayahi). The triggering stemmed from 
sensitization by WASH field agents and natural leaders, reaching a total of 27,949 people. The 
departmental CLTS committees set up by the GoN and mandated to monitor all CLTS activities, 
worked closely with PASAM-TAI WASH supervisors to monitor the triggering process. In 
March 2014, PASAM-TAI also participated in the harmonization workshop of CLTS tools 
organized by GoN which sought to streamline CLTS activities, share tools, and contextualize 
certification criteria. The certification criterion for latrine coverage, for instance, was reduced 
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from 100% to 70%, This workshop was necessary because each NGO had different certification 
criteria for CLTS. 

To assess levels of progress on CLTS activities and WASH-ffiendly schools, a joint supervision 
mission was conducted (June 2-11, 2014) to 65 sites/communities with GoN agents from 
hydraulics, public health, and community development/planning, as well as local elected officials 
and natural leaders in villages visited. This was immediately followed (June 12-24) by trainings 
for 242 natural leaders. During this visit, the mission focused on the following; (a) the review of 
community action plans, balance sheets, strengths, and weaknesses (b) the comprehensiveness of 
the CLTS process (triggering, monitoring, evaluation, and certification) (c) technical support for 
the construction of latrines (latrine construction, fencing, use of latrine covers) (d) advocacy for 
the abandonment of open air defecation and the construction and use of latrines (e) the benefits 
of CLTS (improved health, environment, etc.). Elected local officials also took the opportunity to 
encourage community members to properly use their latrines. A total of 57 local masons were 
trained on improved latrine construction and were given tools for latrine construction. 

Certification of villages 

Three assessments were conducted by the departmental CLTS committees of Kantche and 
Mayahi resulting in 58 communities being certified as open defecation free in Kantche, while 12 
communities have also been identified to be certified in Mayahi. 

Intermediate Remit 1.2: Mother-child units have accessed quality community and facility- 
based health, WASH and nutrition services. 

Output 1.2.1: Health providers have incorporated the 1,000 Days Approach into existing 
services 

Training skilled healthcare providers on the 1,000 Days Approach: In FYl 4, CRS in 
collaboration with health centers and heath posts trained 1,154 volunteers out of the 1,533 LOA 
targeted. The training focused on the following topics (a) essential nutrition actions (b) infant 
and young child feeding (c) negotiation techniques (d) anthropometry and referrals (e) growth 
monitoring and promotion for children 6-59 months. CRS focused on coordination with key 
actors in the departments of Mayahi and Kantche as well as UNICEF and the other DFAPs. 
UNICEF provided training materials and other supplies valued at $73,385 to support PASAM- 
TAI activities. 

PASAM-TAI staff continued to liaise with Action Against Hunger (ACF Spain) to explore 
possible areas of synergy and collaboration to ensure efficient use of resources. CRS worked 
with Save the Children staff in Zinder concerning development activities in the commune of 
Yaouri to avoid duplication. Additionally, PASAM-TAI worked closely with the district health 
services in Mayahi and Kantche in training health promoters and volunteers on the 1,000 days 
approach. A total of 1,154 volunteers (599 men and 555 women) were trained on how to conduct 
home visits, counseling, and sensitization techniques. PASAM-TAI continued to participate in 
the malnutrition prevention group meetings organized under the auspices of UNICEF in Maradi. 
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Integrated Management of Childhood Illnesses (IMCI); PASAM -TAT organized and chaired 
the second meeting of the Nutrition Working Group made up of the three DFAPs (CRS, Mercy 
Corps, and Save the Children) and other stakeholders in nutrition under the auspices of UNICEF 
and the GoN Department of Nutrition in Maradi. During this meeting, the issues discussed were: 
common convergence strategy of the United Nations, 3N Initiative and UNICEF, presentation of 
malnutrition prevention activities by the PASADEM project funded by IFAD/world bank, and a 
brief overview of the GAIN data by UNICEF. Several recommendations were made on the 
development of a document defining mechanisms and functions of community-based groups as 
well as data management including implementation of Community based IMCI. Additionally, 
CRS also participated in the Health/Nutrition Cluster meetings held in Zinder and Maradi. The 
meeting focused on the epidemiological and nutritional situation in the region as well as on 
cholera and malnutrition among children U5. 


CRS trained 102 community health workers on community-based IMCI. CRS continued to work 
on three key elements sustained by a multi-sectorial platform of improving partnerships between 
health facilities and communities they serve, increasing appropriate, accessible care and 
information from community-based providers and integrated promotion of key family practices 
critical for child health and nutrition. These activities are generally mainstreamed in 1 ,000 days 
messages and activities. 

Growth Monitoring and Promotion (GMP): As part of growth monitoring and promotion of 
children 6-59 months old, construction of giant score boards was initiated in FY14 w'ith 342 
communities targeted to construct giant scoreboards; however 251 (73%) were achieved. Giant 
scoreboards in communities display nutritional information of children within the community, 
encouraging everyone to take pride in healthy children. The main challenge experienced in some 
communities is the non-availability of clay for the construction, but they are working to transport 
clay from neighboring clay sites. The levels of completion range from foundation to plastering 
with cement. Colored bracelets have also been procured by the program for use in growth 
monitoring. PASAM-TAI will provide needs-based counseling to mothers/caretakers at the 
household level with follow-up by Lead 
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Mothers about care to be provided to 
malnourished children. CRS will 
continue to sensitize communities that 
malnutrition is treatable and hence 
households with malnourished children 
should not be stigmatized. 
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Results 


Output 1.2.2: Households have 
improved water supply 
CRS continued to raise awareness on 5 “ 'g ■§ e '€ ai s 

water treatment before consumption as a “ u; | s 1 s 
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Figure 3: Water treatment techniques used by 
households 
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promote the use of Aquatabs. Additionally the program emphasized the fact that the primary 
cause of diarrhea and dysentery is the use of contaminated water. 

PASAM-TAI has observed significant adoption of improved water treatment behaviors, as 
shown by Figure 3. A total of 42.7% add bleach/chlorine or Aquatab to their drinking water 
before consumption, significantly higher than 1.3% observ'ed during the baseline survey. 
However, over 47% of targeted households still do not treat water before consumption. 


In general, access to water from improved sources remains a challenge in the targeted zone; over 
50% of the targeted households continue to use water from unimproved sources such as 
unprotected wells and surface water. Consumption of water from unimproved sources is mostly 
observed in Kantche due to the fact that the water table is higher and households can easily dig 
wells for their own consumption; however, they are not able to ensure that the wells are 
protected due to the high cost and technicality involved. Additionally, 77.6% of targeted 
households do not have drinking water on premises (highest in Mayahi with 85.2%). In response 
to this problem, a hydrogeological study that covered more than 120 villages was conducted in 
collaboration the GoN Regional Directorates of Hydraulics in Maradi and Zinder. The purpose of 
the assessment was to identify communities with potable water needs and to design appropriate 
potable water provisioning systems for them. Following the assessment, three gravity water 
supply systems were proposed and designed for Doufou Matto, Bako Raouni, and Tsaouni. In 
addition to the gravity water supply systems, 35 boreholes and 15 wells were identified for 
rehabilitation while 1 2 new borehole sites were identified for drilling. Contracts have been 
signed with different entrepreneurs and work is currently in progress and expected to be 
completed in FY15. 


Due to high prevalence of unprotected 
wells and surface water in in Kantche, 
CRS and Samaritan’s Purse carried out 
an initial assessment of more than 23 
villages in the Department of Kantche 
and identifying ten villages for the 
construction of 600 Bio-sand filters'*. 
Samaritan’s Purse provided details on 
construction sites, one local source for 
acquiring sand, and two sources for 
gravel to be used for BSF installation, 
and proposed an implementation plan 
for project activities then worked with 
1 0 communities targeted for bio-sand 
filter intervention by training 
communities on the use and 
maintenance of filters as well as the 
benefits of potable water. Samaritan’s 
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Figure 5: Percent distribution of household population 
according to main source of drinking water 


^ A Bio-sand Filter {BSF) is a potnt-of~use water treatment system adapted from traditional slow sand filters. Bio-sand filters 
remove pathogens and suspended solids from water through a combination of biological and physical processes that take place in 
a sand column covered with a biofilm 
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Purse’s BSF team conducted nine-day training for 44 participants (20 masons, 22 CRS staff, one 
health agent, and one GoN hydraulic agent) on BSF construction and installation in Matameye 
town. Molds for filter construction have been constructed by the technical college of Maradi. All 
600 filters are expected to be constructed by December 2014. 

Output 1.2.3: Early Childhood Development (ECD) centers are operational 
A total of 200 communities were identified for ECD Centers, expected to begin in FYl 5. 
Additionally, 597 facilitators and 3,947 children 12-60 months old were identified to participate 
(1% are 12-23 months, 57% are 24-35 months old, 42% are 36-60 months). ECDs will provide 
safe, structured play areas and life skills promotion such as hygiene, eating healthy foods, and 
social interactions. Working mothers can leave their children there for up to 4 hours a day for 5 
days in the week, thus reducing workload, and increasing opportunities to use livelihood skills 
taught in S02 and to participate in literacy courses. 

Table 4: Number of ECD centers and facilitators identified by district 



.Mayahi 

Kantche 

Total 

Number of centers 

67 

133 

200 

Number of Facilitators 

198 

399 

597 

Number of Children 

1,321 

2,626 

3,947 


Strategic Objective (SO) 2: Vulnerable households have increased the production and 
consumption of food for nutrition and income. 

CRS in collaboration with the International Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 
(ICRISAT) and technical services of the GoN implemented activities geared towards improving 
household food production for income and consumption through the following intermediate 
results: Households have: (a) increased horticulture production for consumption and income, (b) 
increased knowledge of staple crops, (c) improved seed management and established supply 
chains, (d) improved soil fertility management techniques, and (e) improved integrated pest 
management techniques. A total of 91,464 beneficiaries were reached by S02 of PASAM-TAI in 
FYl 4. 

Key S02 results include: 

• Farmers that used at least one improved variety of macro-nutrient dense foods in the most 
recent season increased from 8.7% at baseline to 24.9% in FY14 

• Farmers using improved storage practices in the past 12 months increased from 25.0% at 
baseline to 57.7% in FY14 

CRS installed 79 direct reading rain gauges (60 in Kantche and 19 in Mayahi) to monitor rainfall 
distribution across the intervention sites of the program. Data available from 38 of these rain 
gauges showed contrasting pictures. In the department of Mayahi most of the rain came in July 
and August, particularly in the last third of July and first 10 days of August (Figure 4). 
Danbascore, Kalgo, and Zongo Oumara experienced dry spells which could affect crops, as in 
most cases millet was flowering at this time. In the department of Kantche, rain di.stribution was 
normal in 1 8 of the 33 stations, including Adorihi, Amsoudou, Banama, Dan Goudaou, Komrom, 
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and others. The highest cumulative rain was in the first 10 day period of August with rainfall 
near 100mm, whereas the total of the each of the other 10 days reading was around 5 Oram. 

Figure 4: Rainfall distribution on 10 days basis in some program intervention villages in the 
department ofMayahi. Maradi Region 



sDanAmaria ■DanMairo Danbaskore • Kalgo ZongoOumara 


In order to strengthen the capacity of CRS field agents and GoN technical services to deliver 
quality services to communities, a total of 6 training workshops were organized by ICRISAT. 
Training of trainers (ToT) was intended to provide CRS technical staff and MoA agents based in 
the communities with the required knowledge on the technologies suggested by ICRISAT and to 
enable participants to later train farmers. The trainings were organized in Kantche and Mayahi, 
and TaWe 5 below shows training topics, dates, and participants. 

Table 5: Agriculture training topics, dales and number of participants 


ToT Participants 


Training topic 

Training period 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Trainers 

Market garden technology and 
nursery management training 

November 11-16. 
2013 

64 

3 

67 

2 

Participatory variety selection and 
demonstration approach 

Aprils - 11,2014 

58 

5 

63 

2 

Bio-reclamation of degraded land, 
principle and implementation - 
refreshment course 

April 14—19, 

2014 

56 

6 

62 

2 

Integrated soil fertility and Striga 
management and Farmer Field 
school approach 

May6-17, 2014 

81 

7 

88 

3 

Integrated millet and cowpea pest 
management 

September 1 - 5, 
2014 

41 

4 

45 

4 
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Farmer Field School activities - September 9- 13, 21 1 22 1 

Agro-Eco-System Activities 2014 


Intermediate Result 2.1: Households have increased and diversified the production of more 
nutritious foods for consumption and income 

In FY14, CRS promoted nutrition and dietary diversity through homestead gardening and 
horticulture techniques by using seed varieties promoted by ICRISAT and INRAN, Key 
activities include promotion of key-hole gardens, horticultural plots, and bio-reclamation of 
degraded land (BDL) implemented in collaboration with ICRISAT, and the provision of 
livestock to vulnerable women for Hahanaye^ and sheep fattening. 

Output 2.2. 1: HH have increased horticulture production for consumption and income 

Market gardens: ICRISAT conducted a market garden technology and nursery management 
training for 67 participants in nursery management, vegetable seedling transplanting, compost 
preparation and plant protection. The objective of the training was to ensure that participants 
master improved techniques in nursery management and garden technologies, skills which they 
are expected to transmit to vegetable producers within targeted communities. Six modules were 
covered including: (i) nursery techniques (ii) irrigation techniques (iii) production techniques (iv) 
integrated pe.st management v) seed multiplication and conservation techniques (vi) composting 
techniques. Following the training, a total of 41 production sites (approximately 4 1 hectares) 
were identified and developed through the drilling of 161 wells and construction of 142 water 
collection basins to facilitate irrigation. A total of 1,968 vegetable producers were identified and 
trained in vegetable production activities. Additionally, a total of 1,1 10 assorted tools such as 
watering cans, rakes, metal buckets, wheelbarrows, hoes, shovels, and 34,990 grams of seeds 
(onions, cabbage, bell pepper, tomatoes, and carrots) were provided to the producers. 

Keyhole gardens: As part of keyhole gardens promotion, two training sessions were conducted 
January 9-11, 2014 and March 17-19, 2014 in Mayahi and Kantche respectively. The training 
targeted 76 participants including CRS staff, local masons, and GoN technical service agents. 
Following the trainings. 12 keyhole garden demonstrations were installed for demonstration 
purposes. A total of 2,015 people including 995 women participated in 9 awareness sessions on 
keyhole gardens, and at least 3 1 households have adopted the technique. The construction of the 
keyhole gardens coincided with the rainy season, when farmers focus on their regular farms. It is 
expected that households will begin to gather materials for the construction of keyhole gardens in 
November 2014, which marks the beginning of the off farm season. 

Bio-reclamation of Degraded Land (BDL): BDL implementation began with training 56 
participants (CRS staff and GoN technical services) on the BDL technique. A component of the 
training was field work to identity and validate BDL sites for FY14. The purpose of the field 
exercise was to ( 1 ) ensure that the sites selected meet all criteria required for implementation of 
BDL, (2) remind the different actors (land owners, local authorities, and the women) of 
conditions to be met in terms of land tenure for successful implementation of the technology, (3) 
agree on the period of land leases, and (4) sign final contracts under the supervision of 


^ Hahanaye is a traditional livestock restocking practice where families keep the young but pass the adult animals like goats or 
sheep to other vulnerable families. 
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Communal Land Commissions (COFO). A total of 88 BDLs sites (49 in Kantche and 39 in 
Mayahi) covering 91.3ha were identified and developed. PASAM-TAI continued to work with 
groups comprised entirely of women on 97 BDL sites (101 .2ha) developed in FY 1 3 . Overall 
4,295 women participated in the activity and received 214.75MT of Title II soy-fortified bulgur 
for Food-for-Work. A major challenge faced in FY13 was transportation of seedlings to BDL 
sites during the rainy season. In order to overcome this challenge, a total of 169 nurseries were 
developed close to the BDL sites to ensure timely delivery of seedling to the sites. Overall, 
212,000 tree seedlings were produced (46,500 Moringa, 26,000 Pomme de Sahel, 69,500 Acacia 
Senegal, and 69,500 Bohinia Ruphesens) and transplanted on the sites. Additionally, a total of 
1,229kg of seeds of annual crops and 223kg of perennial crop seeds were procured for the BDL 
sites. A total of 204,405 assorted tools including cutlasses, shovels, pick axes, gloves, and plastic 
pots were also delivered to the women’s groups for their BDL sites. 

Output 2.1.2: Households have improved livestock management, production and marketing skills 

Livestock: In FY14, CRS promoted livestock production through two approaches: sheep 
fattening and the traditional habhanaye system with goats. Both activities reached 832 women 
from 1 67 SILC groups, A total of 8 ruminant fairs were organized through w'hich 1 ,664 animals 
were distributed: 810 sheep for fattening and 854 goats for habhanaye. For sheep fattening, the 
animals are expected to be fed by each beneficiary for about six months, then she must sell the 
two sheep and return the capital to the SILC group in order to fund other income-generating 
activities within the group while for habhanaye, each of the 427 beneficiaries received two goats 
and should breed them and care for them until they give birth. After weaning, the beneficiaries 
keep the kids and hands over the two goats (nannies) to a successor under the supervision of a 
management committee. The criteria used to select SILC groups whose members participated 
include the following: knowledge of the constitution and by-laws of the group, meeting 
attendance rate, percent of members who have used credit, return on savings, and dropout rate 
with a goal of motivating and making them sustainable. 

Intermediate Result 2.2: Households have adopted improved varieties of staple crops for 
consumption and income 

Output 2.2.1: Households have increased knowledge of staple crops 
CRS. in collaboration with ICRISAT and INRAN, undertook 4 key steps to promote 
participatory variety selection (PVS) of staple crops: (1) participatory rural appraisal to identify 
client needs in new varieties (2) search for suitable varieties (3) on-farm variety testing and 
selection with farmers, including women's priorities (4) wider dissemination of varieties. 

An initial training in PVS w'as provided by ICRISAT to 49 participants made up of field agents, 
supervisors, and MoA staff. Different varieties of 4 crops of focus (millet, cowpea, sorghum, and 
peanuts) were evaluated with women and men farmers in FY14 during on-farm testing 
conducted to identify suitable varieties for targeted farmers. The following varieties were 
selected and promoted on demonstration plots: 

V 5 varieties of millet : ICMV-lS-99001, lCMV-IS-89305, ICRI-TABI, SOSAT-C-88, GB- 

8735 

5 varieties of cowpea : IT-90K372-1-2, KVX30-30-309-6G, IT-99K-573-1-1, IT-97-K499- 

35, TN5-78 
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4 varieties of sorghum: Mota Maradi, Sepoti-82, BDF, SSD35 
4 varieties of peanuts: RRB, J1 1, JL24, ICG-9346. 

A total of 1 88 demonstrations were conducted covering 90.9 ha in both departments, with about 
75% of the demonstrations held in the Kantche department. 


Table 6: # of PVS demonstrations conducted by crop in FYI4 and total area covered in ha 


Technologies 

Commodity 

Kantche 


Mayahi 


Total 


Number 
of demos 

Area 

(ha) 

Number 
of demos 

Area 

(ha) 

Number 
of demos 

Area 

(ha) 

PVS demos 

Millet 

31 

15.0 

10 

4.8 

41 

19.8 


Sorghum 

31 

15.0 

10 

4.8 

41 

19.8 


Peanut 

31 

15.0 

10 

4.8 

41 

19,8 


Cowpea 

47 

22.7 

18 

8.7 

65 

31.5 


Table 7 below summarizes farmers’ crop and variety needs by gender. Overall farmers wanted 
varieties that are higher yielding, early maturing, better tasting, have longer stalks and more 
residues. 


Table 7; Participatory rural appraisal to identify client needs in new varieties by gender 


Crop 

Women 

Men 

Varieties 

retained 

Varieties 

Reasons 

Varieties 

Reason 

Millet 

ICMV-IS- 

99001 

earliness; seed 
quality; length 
of the ears 

ICMV-IS 

89305 

productivity; 
carliness; seed 
quality; length of 
the ears 

ICMV-IS- 

99001; 

ICMV-IS - 

89305 

Cowpea 

1T-97K499- 

35 

1T-90K372- 

1-2 

earlincss; 
white color of 
the seed; taste; 
ease of 
cooking 

IT-90K372-1- 

2 

IT99K-573-1- 

1 

productivity; 
earliness; seed 
quality; length of 
the ears; 
abundance of 
crop residues 

IT97K499-35 

IT90K372-1-2 

IT99K-573-1- 

1 

Sorghum 

Mota 

Maradi 

size of the seed 
which gives 
more flour; 

ta.ste 

SSD35 

size of the seed, 
gives more flour; 

taste 

Mota Maradi; 
SSD35 

Peanuts 

JL24 

ICG-9346 

earliness; size 
of the seed; red 
color of seeds 

lCG-9346 

earliness; size of 
the seed; red 
color of seeds 

JL24 

lCG-9346 
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Organization of seed fairs: The creation of a sustainable seed system begins with work on 
increasing demand for seeds. Local farmers must first understand the importance of improved 
seed varieties and the advantages of these varieties. In Niger, in particular, farmers are unable to 
access improved inputs due to weak distribution systems. The purpose of the fairs was to provide 
farmers with the opportunity to receive small packets (400 grams) of improved seeds for trial on 
their own plot in order to demystify non adoption myths. Seed vouchers and fairs (SVF) are an 
alternative to direct seed distributions, commonly used in interventions to support agriculture 
recovery. SVF allow beneficiaries to choose the varieties and quantities of seed they want to try 
with their vouchers while injecting cash into the local economy and stimulating improved seed 
production systems at the local level. 40 seed fairs were organized in all 12 communes covered 
by the program. A total of 24,590 households out of the targeted 26,018 were reached by the 
activity, receiving a total of 1 6.29MT of improved varieties of seeds. A total of 28,744,825 
FCFA was also injected into the local economy as payment to local seed producers. Overall an 
estimated 1 ,800 ha were cultivated with improved varieties received through SVF. 


Table 8: Quantity of seed varieties provided to beneficiaries through SVF 


Millet 

(Kg) 

Varieties 

SOSAT C-88 

ICRITABI 

ICMV-IS 99001 

ICMV-IS 89305 

Quantity 

1,362.8 

460.2 

1,230 

1,361.4 

Total quantity Millet = d, 414.4 

Cowpea 

(Kg) 

Varieties 

IT 90 

IT 98 

TN-5-78 

KVX 

Quantity 

3,276.066 

575.2 

1,295.5 

1,605.9 

Total quantity Cowpeas = 6, 752.666 

Sorghum 

(Kg) 

Varieties 

Mota 

IRAT 

SSD-35 

Sepon 

Quantity 

559.1 

424.11 

425.9 

121.6 

Total quantity Sorghum = 1,530. 71 

Peanuts 

(Kg) 

Varieties 

JL 24 

55-437 


Quantity 

617.94 

2978.5 

Total quantity Peanuts = 3,596.44 

Total General = 16,294.216 


Output 2.3. 1: Households have improved soil fertility management techniques 
A total of 67 farmers were trained to conduct Integrated Soil Fertility Management (ISFM) 
demonstrations in all 12 communes of PASAM-TAI. 'Ihe demonstrations allowed farmers to 
visit the plots to learn various ISFM and Integrated Pest Management (IPM) techniques 
promoted by the program. The 67 local experts trained will continue to provide information to 
their peers within the targeted community on these techniques. A total of 1 4,298 farmers (7.513 
men / 6,785 women) conducted visits to the field to discuss ISFM and IPM. 


Table 9: # of ISFM demonstrations and area covered in ha 


Kantche Mayahi 

Technologies „ .. Number Area Number Area 

Commodity 

ISFM demos Millet 17 8.2 8 3.9 

Sorghum 15 7.3 8 3.9 


Total 

Number Area 
of sites (ha) 
25 12.1 

23 11.1 
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Peanut 15 7.3 8 3.9 23 11.1 


Farmer Field Schools: Since communities in Kantche and Mayahi are typically organized in 
groups of villages or hamlets, the Cluster-Based Fanner Field School (CBFFS) approach was 
adopted and implemented in all 12 communes. Farmer Field Schools (FFS) were organized 
around these village clusters within the communes. The primary objective of the CBFFS was to 
encourage knowledge exchange between the fanners, the field agents, and ICRISAT researchers 
and to facilitate the exchange of information between farmers from within and between villages 
(farmer-to-farmer extension). A total of 240 farmer trainers were identified who managed the 
field schools (12 per school) and a total of 780 participants visited the schools. The farmer- 
trainers were selected on the basis of their willingness and capacity to train and deliver their 
acquired technical knowledge to their peers. The CBFSS focused on ISFM including micro- 
dosing and IPM techniques while improved seed varieties were also introduced. 

Output 2.4.2: SILC groups manage and provide financial services to members 

Savings and Internal Lending Communities (SILC) is a holistic programming approach that 
provides a strategy to increase low household income by providing people, primarily women, 
with income-generating opportunities through access to self-managed savings-led financial 
services. The purpose of SILC is to provide savings-led financial services to communities that 
have no access to formal financial services or where access to formal financial services is limited 
due to high transaction costs and other entry barriers. PASAM-TAI continued to work with 87 
identified Private Service Providers (PSPs), including 5 women. They received trainings, 
coaching, mentoring, and follow up in order to deliver services to SILC groups, The certification 
of the first batch of successful PSPs will be conducted in November 2014, 

To date, a total of 14,799 beneficiaries are involved in SILC (92,7% women) in 625 functional 
groups across the program area, A total of 1 34 groups out of the 625 created have graduated thus 
concluded their first cycle of SILC activities. The current total portfolio of all SILC groups 
stands at $1 13,640.57 and the return on savings (average net profit per member to date) stands at 
21.2% as indicated in Table 10 below. 

Table JO: PASAM-TAI SILC Trend Analysis (FY14) 



Number of active SILC members 

11,674 

2 

Total number of group members graduated 

3,125 

3 

Total number of members 

14,799 

4 

Total number of active groups 

491 

5 

Total number of groups that have graduated 

134 

6 

Total Number of Groups 

625 

7 

Total Portfolio 

FCFA 58,719,560 ($1 13,640.57) 

8 

Accumulated Savings 

FCFA 40,340,870 ($78,072.10) 
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9 

Outstanding loan portfolio 

FCFA 31,415,870 ($60,779.45) 

10 

Social Fund 

FCFA 9,5 11,090 ($18,406.9) 

11 

Cash on hand and bank 

FCFA 1 7,792,600 ($34,434.20) 

12 

Property 

0 

11 

Return on savings (average net profit per member to date) 

21.2% 


In general, loans granted to group members were used to conduct income-generating activities 
such as purchasing cereals or vegetables (millet, rice, sorghum, maize, cowpea, Moringa) for 
retail; purchasing peanuts for processing (oil extraction and meal) for resale; and purchasing 
animals for fattening and resale. 

Output 2.4.3: Households have increased engagement in value chain activity 

CRS conducted an inventory of producer organizations and farmers' organizations involved in 
the three value chains, namely millet, cowpeas, and peanuts, followed by a SWOT analysis for 
each group. PASAM-TAI focused on creating linkages between these producer groups and input 
vendors such as improved seed vendors and provided 171 farmers with PICS bags for cowpea 
storage demonstration. The project is also promoting other improved storage methods like 
hermetic storage, jute bags for crops other than cowpca, warehouses, and drums. CRS is working 
with GRET to link these producer groups to infant flour production units to be established soon. 

Strategic Objective (SO) 3: Targeted communities have improved integrated disaster risk 
management 

Capacity building of community structures (148 SCAP-RIJ and 12 OSV) and 2 Sub-Regional 
Committees for Prevention and Management of Food Crises (CSRPGCCA) to ensure better 
monitoring of household vulnerability was a key activity conducted in FY14. This activity was 
necessary due to low commitment from the leadership of such structures and also low capacity to 
mobilize the financial resources necessary to effectively run the structures. An additional 41 
SCAP-RUs were also created in FY14. 

For SCAP-RU members to better achieve their objectives, trainings were provided on several 
themes. Collaboration was strengthened between departmental, regional, and national structures 
for the prevention and management of disasters and food crises in order to improve SCAP-RU, 
OSV, and CSR/PGCCA’s ability to collect quality data. PASAM-T.A.I helped 12 communes to 
develop contingency plans, identify potential natural resource conflicts through communal fora, 
and finally set up a system and process of information exchange between sedentary' and nomadic 
groups to reduce the risk of conflicts. 

Intermediate Result 3.1: Community-based early warning systems function as an integral part 
of the national EWS mechanism 

CRS strengthened its partnership with regional permanent secretariats of the national mechanism 
for the prevention and management of food crises and disasters with the establishment of 12 
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OSV during the 2014 fiscal year. Members of the SCAP-RU, OSV, and GoN technical services 
received trainings on various themes including the SCAP-RU approach, using image boxes for 
sensitization, operations of the SCAP-RU, formulation of early warning indicators, transmission 
of SCAP-RU reports through the DataWinners platform, and use of the monitoring form. As 
early as March 2014, community structures began submitting monthly reports to the higher 
levels of the early warning system. 

Output 3.1.1; SCAP/RUs and OSVs have increased operational capacity 

All 128 members of all 1 2 OSVs and 1 ,254 members of SCAP-RU including 342 women (27%), 
were trained on the SCAP-RU approach, the formulation of early warning indicators, and the use 
of collection tools for early warning data. Additional training was provided to SC.AP-RU 
members on the use of cell phones in data transmission. 

Output 3.1.2: SCAP-RUs and OSVs have reported on relevant indicators practices 

With the creation of the regional secretariat of the permanent national unit for food crises 
prevention and disaster management (SPR-DNPGCCA), PASAM-TAI in collaboration with UN- 
OCHA used the opportunity to encourage the establishment of a framework for regional 
cooperation in the field of early warning that aims to improve integrated approaches in disaster 
management of food crises at community, municipal, departmental, and regional levels by 
ensuring harmonization of interventions. 

Intermediate Result 3.2: Targeted communities have managed disaster responses 

Members of SCAP-RU were trained on disaster management and data transmission. Since the 
training of 1,254 members of SCAP-RUs in March 2014, all of the 146 SCAP-RUs reached by 
the training submit paper based reports to their respective commune-level OSVs at the end of 
each month. However, the major challenge faced by the OSV is their ability to process the 
reports from SCAP-RUs and to produce summary reports for their hierarchy. 

Cross-cutting Gender Objective 1: Women and men expand gender roles to enhance 
sustainable results 

CRS in collaboration with Save the Children and Mercy Corps completed a gender barrier 
analysis in FY14 to deepen the cultural understanding of gender roles in the Nigerien context and 
establish a baseline for the project as well a gender action plan. CRS continued to promote 
participation of women in program activities and, most importantly, women’s participation in 
leadership roles. PASAM-TAI targeted at least 30% of all leadership positions to be occupied by 
women. Over 79% of Village Development Committees and SCAP-RUs have women in at least 
25% of leadership positions. PASAM-TAI continued to track women’s participation in all 
activities through disaggregated data collection. 

Cross-cutting Intermediate Result 2.1: Women and men have increased basic literacy and 
numeracy skills 
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CRS conducted adult literacy classes in 470 centers (293 in Kantehe and 1 17 in Mayahi) with a 
total of 23,646 learners. Each center was made up of 50 participants of which at least 35 were 
women. The courses were conducted between March and July 2014. PASAM-TAI provided 
8,850 slates, 2124 benches, and 354 chairs to the community-provided centers at the start of the 
adult literacy term and continued to work with the Ministry for Adult Literacy to monitor and 
train facilitators. The attendance rate by the end of five months of classes was 90.3% in all 
centers. 20,371 learners participated in the GoN-organized final literacy and numeracy test, out 
of which 6,583 (32.3 1 %) passed (60% of which were women). Adult literacy continues to have 
an impact on beneficiaries on several fronts. Topics on health/nutrition, agriculture, natural 
resource management, and gender were included in the curriculum. 

An impact evaluation conducted by Tufts University indicated the following results: 

• Significant differences in participants’ capacity to identify letters and words compared to 
non-participants from control communities 

• Significant differences in participants’ reading ability compared to non-participants from 
control communities 

• There were no significant differences in knowledge levels of participants regarding topics in 
health/nutrition, agriculture, natural resource management, and gender probably due to the 
fact that PASAM-TAI uses multiple approaches in communication and training on these 
topics, and control commimities had also benefited from some form of training 

• Significant differences were also observed in the ability of participants to conduct complex 
tasks of multiplication, addition, subtraction, and division compared to non-participants 

It was generally noted that the literacy classes have slightly improved participants’ self- 
confidence and willingness to participate in key roles geared towards development of their 
communities. Participants are willing to work more collaboratively to address household and 
community challenges. Finally, learners from communities such as Maissakoni Dan Mayro and 
Azazzala were able to develop project ideas and submitted mini proposals to NGOs for funding. 

B. Challenges, Successes and Lessons Learned 

Challenges 

Staff turnover: CRS focused on the recruitment of highly qualified staff, especially field agents 
in agriculture, nutrition, and WASH. CRS further conducted capacity building for staff to ensure 
they are able to perform on the job. However, this category of staff is highly mobile and after 
having gained significant experience with CRS, they become very solicited by other 
organizations. As a re.sult of this, some field agents have left to take supervisory or managerial 
positions with other organizations. 

Large coverage area: coverage of 907 villages is a challenge in the face of providing timed 
services such of Title II food or organization of seed fairs. These activities require intense 
logistical mobilization to be able to remain within the program plan; however, due to 
impracticability of roads the PASAM-TAI logistics struggle to support such operations on time. 
Preparedness for emergencies, especially Ebola: When Ebola was first declared in Nigeria, 
field agents were extremely disturbed as they were in direct contact with large numbers of 
beneficiaries from hundreds of communities who have strong ties with Nigeria, Although CRS 
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has provided basic information on the Ebola virus and precautions needed to avoid contracting it, 
the proximity of the virus affected field operations as the team became extremely careful. 

Successes 

Partner relations: CRS maintained strong representation in meetings with different GoN 
stakeholders, especially the technical nutrition group. CRS mobilized a donation of 2,000 
educational charts from UNICEF worth $73,385 to support successful implementation of 
nutrition activities and skills transfer to partners, staff, and volunteers. Additionally, PASAM- 
TAl received over $1 5,000 from FAO to support FFS activities and provision of vegetable seeds 
for keyhole gardens. 

CLTS certification rates over 40%: CUTS was triggered in 177 villages in FY14, with 58 
villages certified and 12 additional villages on standby ready for certification. It should be noted 
that the certification evaluation was not yet conducted in all 177 communities. Open defecation 
free certification above 40% of participating communities is unprecedented in Niger. 

Lessons learned 

• Early triggering of CLTS in communities immediately at the end of the rainy season 
allowed communities to build first generation latrines in time and encourages the use of 
those latrines before the beginning of the rainy season during which some of the first 
generation latrines are likely to be destroyed due to use of undependable materials. The 
longer households use latrines before they are destroyed, the greater their willingness to 
rebuild the latrines when they break down or to replace them with durable materials. 

• A number of qualified interns have worked on PASAM-TAI, revealing a strong 
collaboration with GoN inspectorate for workforce development. This allows CRS to build a 
solid roaster of possible candidates to immediately replace staff when they resign. 

• Adult literacy remains a strong pillar in accelerated development within the targeted 
communities. A world of opportunity is opened to participants of the literacy classes first 
through increased self-esteem and their ability to engage in diverse income-generating 
activities. 
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so 
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\ \SS10AN(:in'MME€T At'l'lVITIES ANl) H> -- ' 

The Jonglei Food Security Program (JFSP) is a three-year development program funded by 
the United States Agency for International Development (USAID), using resources from both 
Food for Peace (FFP) and the USAID South Sudan Mission. Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 
and Save the Children US (SCUS) implement the program in a consortium led by CRS and 
impieniented in South Sudati by Save the Children International (SCI). The program, which 
is under implementation in South Sudan’s Jonglei State, has recently completed its third year 
of implementation which comprises the period covered in this report (October 1, 2013 - 
September 30, 2014). 

The overall goal of the JFSP is to improve household and community food security through 
developing community resilience, expanding household food production (agriculture, fishing 
and livestock) and enhancing household income and market participation. 

However, following tlie violent conflict and civilian displacement in South Sudan, which 
started in December 2013, JFSP requested a modification from USAID to re-program the 
Year 3 resources for emergency humanitarian response. (The modification request also made 
provision for adding another coimty, Duk County, to the original eight JFSP target areas in 
Jonglei State.) The modification (Mod 4) was approved by FFP tmd USAID South Sudan 
Mission. JFSP then acted swiftly, starting in February 20i4, to respond to the crisis and 
provide intmediate food and non-food assistance to displaced and conflict-affected 
households in Jonglei. The program also developed and implemented emergency response 
activities to enable households and communities to recover livelihoods and assets. The 
modified activities under the emergency modification advanced the original JFSP objectives 
of food .securi ty in Jonglei State whilst addressing the immediate emergency needs of the 
communities affected by the conflict. 

During tlie reporting period, .IFSP provided 4,379 MT of food assistance to 218, 084 
beneficiaries. The program also distributed a combination of shelter, household and hygiene 
non-food item {NFI) kits to 9,136 households, and seeds and tools to 15,101 households. 
Beneficiary households were identified by joint assessments undertaken by JFSP with other 
humanitarian partners. The program also leveraged resources provided under OFDA and 
other CRS and SCI funders support conflict-affected households (Fills) in Jonglei. In June 
2014, tlie JFSP requested an extension of time and additional resources, from March 2014 to 
February 2015 to continue its emergency and resilience building response using food and 
NFI distributions to the displaced and conflict affected population while also supporting food 
production activities and eariy recovery. USAID approved this modification request (Mod 5) 
in .AugiLst 2014. JFSP has also submitted a request for a one-year cost extension covering the 
period March 2015-February 2016. 

This ARR covers both the activities undertaken by the JFSP partners using the development 
modality for the period October - mid December 2013, and activities undertaken using the 
emergency modality in the period February- September 2014. 
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Activities and Results 


Table 1: Summary of Development Achievements, October-December 2013 


Strategic 

Objective 

Achievement 

SOI 

Resilience 

• Conducted 44 community consultative meetings in JFSP operational counties 

16 targeted); 

• Facilitated the development of 40 boma' level disaster risk reduction (DRR) 
plans (54 targeted); 

• Provided community sensitization and mobilization to 40 bomas that had 
developed comprehensive DRR plans (54 targeted); 

• Implemented 38 DRR plans in all JFSP operational areas (54 targeted) 

• Facilitated formation of 102 DRR committees with 30% of the committee 
membership being women (54 targeted); 

• Trained 84 members from DRR committees in the community managed disaster 
risk reduction (CMDRR) methodology (141 targeted); 

• Completed 30 DRR projects (38 targeted): 13 road projects (95.8 km) of which 

4 (3 1 ,8 km) were for opening new roads and 9 (64 km) projects were for road 
rehabilitation; completed 6 dyke rehabilitation projects (53.1 km), 7 water pan 
projects, 2 pasture rehabilitation projects covering 20 feddans^, 1 local bridge 
construction project, 1 soil and water conservation project to reclaim gullies in 

5 feddans of land; 

• Participation of 18,122 individual beneficiaries on community asset creation 
projects (8,126 women and 9,996 men); 

• Distributed 487.72 MT assorted food commodities to beneficiaries who worked 
on community projects. 

S02 

Production 

Agriculture 

• Registered and organized 2,320 individual farmers ( 1 ,392 women and 928 men) 
as beneficiaries in 11 6 fanner producer groups (FPGs) in Bor, Twic East, Ayod, 
Uror. Akobo and Nyirol counties; 

• Trained 2,320 farmers on sorghum seed production, marketing, post-harvest 
and storage handling (2,320 farmers targeted); 

• Facilitated the construction of 20 improved granaries (1 ,104 targeted); 

• Identified 6 commercial agro-veterinary dealers to be supported on business 
development for the agro-vet sector (4 targeted); 

• Trained 20 JFSP and extension staff from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry (MoAF) on quality sorghum seeds production and tree nursery 
management in Bor, Ayod. and Uror county (new training - no target); 

• Established 7 tree nurseries with producer groups in Bor, Twic East and Ayod 
(28 targeted); 

• Organized exchange visits amongst FPGs for 60 farmers across the counties of 
Bor, Ayod, Twic East. Uror and Pochalla to support learning and share best 


' A hnma is a community area that is also the smallest administrative unit A grouping ot'bomas makes a payam. 
■ Feddan is a unit of land equal to 4200 square meters (m’) or 1 .038 aaes. 
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practices (35 targeted); 

• Distributed 89.7 MT food commodities to 1,440 farmers, through food for 
asset (FFA) activities for improved cultivation practices in Bor, Ayod, and Twic 
East. 

Livestock 

• Provided training of trainers (ToT) to 6 livestock field extension agents (FEAs) 
on the delivery and supervision of basic fisheries extension services (21 
targeted); 

• Formed 16 small animal producer groups (SAPGs) for poultry production (40 
targeted); 

• Trained 210 producers of small ruminant and poultry on group organization and 
development, revolving credit management, animal husbandry and production 
practices (380 targeted); 

• Provided start-up livestock comprising of 650 female goats and 300 chickens to 

11 SAPGs on a revolving credit basis (40 targeted); 

• Identified and organized 6 fisheries-based producer groups (FBPGs) in Bor, 

Twic East and Akobo (10 targeted). 

S03 

Savings 

and 

Market 

Linkages 

• Trained 835 members of savings and internal lending community (SILC) 
groups on household budgeting and personal finances management (1,600 
targeted); 

• Organized a five day training for 40 new SILC field agents (FAs) and SILC 
program staff to scale the methodology out to new program locations (18 
targeted); 

• Recruited and deployed 27 FAs and 14 supervisors in Akobo, Ayod, Uror, Twic 
East and Nyirol to expand the SILC initiative (60 targeted); 

• Provided training on value-chain development, agro-enterprise, savings and 
credit to 40 FEAs and JFSP agricultural program staff for 5 days in order to 
integrate market production and business development with savings group 
activities (18 targeted); 

• Formed 20 SILC groups ( 1 0 in Bor, 6 in Akobo and 4 in Twic East) with a total 
membership of 525 (215 men and 310 women) (80 targeted); 

• Provided training to 10 SILC groups (250 members - 1 60 women and 90 men) 
on the SILC methodology, loans, investment and financial literacy in Twic East. 
Bor and Akobo. (1,600 members targeted). 

M&E, 

Conflict 

Mitigation 

and 

Gender 

• Trained 30 program staff on techniques of communication for peace messaging 
in Akobo, Nyirol, Bor and Twic East counties; 

• Planned ToT on peace messaging for December; training not held due to crisis; 

• Trained 8 community groups (25 members each) on conflict mitigation using 
peace messaging tools; 

• Provided refresher training on M&E to 44 JFSP program and M&E staff and 
training on the 1CT4D system (50 targeted); 

• Provided orientation on gender integration to 30 staff. 
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Table 2: Summary of Emergency Achievements, February - September 2014 


SOs 

Achievement 

SOI 

Emergency 

• Assessed, registered and distributed emergency NFl and shelter kits to 4,354 
households in Bor County; 

• Assessed, registered and verified 6,000 internally displaced persons (IDPs) for 
NFI distributions in Nyirol and Akobo counties; 

• Distributed standard NFI kits provided by lOM, to 27, 11 4 IDPs (4,609 HHs ) 
in Nyirol and Akobo (6,000 HHs targeted); 

• Distributed 3,546.41 MX of assorted food commodities to 195,350 conflict 
affected individuals (38,028 HHs) in Bor and Twic East; 

• Formed ten disaster risk reduction (DRR) committees composed of 1 5 
members each in Bor and Twic East; 

• Distributed 338.83 MT commodities to 4,612 beneficiaries for working on 
community FFA projects in Bor County; 

• Supported the completion of ten community FFA projects (28 km of feeder 
roads and 23.5km of flood protection dykes) in Twic East and Bor; 

• Formed 130 community based food distribution committees to help with 
distributions in Bor and Twic East for both conditional and unconditional 
assistance; 

• Distributed 54.3 MT of assorted food commodities and CSB++ to 3,625 
beneficiaries in Duk and Ayod Counties working in collaboration with World 
Food Program (WFP); 

• Distributed 388 boxes and six packets of high energy biscuits to 1,518 
registered IDP children (726 male, 792 female) in outpatient therapeutic 
program (OTP) sites in Akobo and Nyirol; 

• Trained 40 lead community agents/volunteers on improved hygiene and 
sanitation practices in Nyirol and Akobo counties using visual tools with 
behavior change messages developed by the program; 

• Conducted hygiene and sanitation promotion activities in five OTP sites and 
two child friendly spaces (CFS) in Waat and Akobo West; 

• Distributed seven hand washing facilities and seven plastic toilet slabs to five 
OTP sites and two CFS in Waat and Akobo West. 

S02 

Early 

Recovery 

• Procured 126 MT of local and improved assorted seed (sorghum, maize and 
groundnut seed) and more than 29,000 assorted tools to support the conflict 
affected populations in Bor, Twic East, Pochalla, Pibor and Uror; 

• Distributed 120.7 MT of assorted seed and tools to 15,101 HHs in Bor, Twic 
East, Pochalla, Pibor and Uror counties; 

• Provided 3,250 farming HHs with access to 1 6.25 MT of locally procured 
sorghum seed in Nyirol and Akobo; 

• Organized one seed fair to support local market recovery and facilitate access 
to locally grown seeds (sorghum and groundnut) and reached 1,879 HHs in Bor 
county; 

• Identified 1,992 model farmers in Bor and Twic East counties and grouped 
them into clusters; 

• Supported 40 farmer clusters with agriculture extension visits at the boma level 
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in Bor, Twic East, Uror and Pochalla during planting, growing and harvest 
period; 

• Supported a re-orientation and training workshop for 40 MoAF returnee 
extension staff from Jongiei State to help re-start agricultural extension 
services after the crisis; 

• Procured vegetable seeds and tools for 2,500 farming FUTs and fishing kits for 
2,000 fishing FlHs in Nyirol and Akobo (for distribution in the next reporting 
period); 

• Conducted refresher training for 20 community animal health workers 
(CAHWs) (16 men and 4 women) and supported them in resuming activities in 
Akobo East; 

• Assessed and re-organized 12 SILC groups (200 members, 74 male and 126 
female) in Akobo; 

• Conducted a three-day refresher training for 6 SILC FAs (3 men and 3 women) 
on the SILC methodologies in Akobo East; 

• Provided training to members of two SILC groups (46 women) on investment, 
household resource management and financial literacy in Akobo. 

Cross- 

Cutting 

Activities 

• Conducted training on emergency response and humanitarian standards to 50 
JFSP staff from government controlled areas in Juba; 

• Conducted training in emergency response for 28 JFSP staff from Opposition 
controlled areas in Akobo East; 

• Conducted training for 13 JFSP staff from opposition controlled areas on 

MEAL methodologies, data collection tools and the database system in Nyirol 
and Akobo; 

• Participated in national and state level humanitarian coordination meetings; 

• Supported integrated assessments with partners and undertook local 
assessments at county level; 

• Two JFSP participated in national level ToT training for seed security 
assessments organized by the UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 


Program Achievements 

The following two sections present JFSP achievements before and after the crisis in 
December 2013. The first section presents program achievements in the quarter of the 
implementation year before the conflict broke out (October to December 2013). JFSP did not 
achieve most of the annual targets in the light of the short period of implementation. The 
second section presents implementation after the crisis (February to September 2014). 
Following guidance from FFP, JFSP did not set any targets for the emergency program. 
During this period, JFSP implemented activities based on needs assessments, security and 
access to conflict affected populations. This enabled the program to be flexible and respond 
to needs as communities emerged from hiding places and locations became accessible again. 

B.l Achievements October-December 2013 

For the period October-December 2013, JFSP continued to implement both activities started 
in the previous quarter as well as prepare for the scale up of activities that will occur during 
the 2014 dry season. The major program achievements include resilience, agriculture and 
income diversification (see Table 1 above). 
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SOI (Resilience): 243 bonias in 48 payams in Jonglei State have increased resilience to 
shocks 

rnJc'- SOi. liieprograir distributed 487.72 MT of assorted food commodity to 18,122 
bo'iedi. ia'ses that jurticipatcd in community asset creation and receis'ed food upon project 
(.ompictiot' ( I able t). 


• i-., s.lmu ,■ \cih ities and Food Utakatkin, October -Deccraber in 13 


Activity' 

Beneficiaries 

Commodity distributed (MT) 


male 

female 

total 

cereal 

pulses 

oil 

total 

road coiistniction 

4,836 

4,534 

9,370 

173.24 

42.86 

24.89 

240.99 

dyke rehabilitation 

2,642 

1,537 

4,179 

136.95 

20.89 

8.21 

166.05 

water ptm constiuciion 

295 

313 

608 

16.75 

1.54 

1.11 

19.40 

local bridge construction 

200 

44 

244 

12.2 

1.22 

0.732 

14.15 

farmer producer group 

1360 

2,303 

3,663 

31.31 

4,295 

8,163 

43.77 

pasture rehabilitation 

58 

0 

58 

2.9 

0.29 

0.174 

3,36 

Total 

9,391 

8,731 

18,122 

373.35 

71.10 

43.28 

487.72 


JFSP utilized a participatoiy DR.R approach to strengthen community resilience to shocks. 
Using this approach, communities identify hazards affecting their livelihoods, household 
vulnerability and resilience. Communities then enact plans to mitigate risks associated with 
these hazards. Community asset creation contributes to reducing sensitivity to shocks, 
increases adaptive capacity and reduces overall risk. 

Intermediate result OR) l.l : 243 homos in 48 payams^ have reduced their vulnerability to 
shocks 

Activity 1,1. ,1 Seositiie and facilitate deveiopment of boma ieve! OR'R Piaris 

JFSP undertook CMDRR training at local level in order sensitize the community leaders on 
the DRR processes. This training facilitated the development of community level DRR plans 
to address the specific hazards each community encountered. The training targeted eight 
operational .IFSP counties of Jonglei State, with two payams per county and 20 participants 
per payani. The training participants included 440 boma chiefs, payam administrators, 
women and youth leaders; 39 participants in the training were women. 

The participants canted out their own field assessments and then develop DRR plans, with 
the support of JFSP staff. The initial target was to complete 54 DRR plans, but the teams 
managed to facilitate the development of 40. Restricted road access at the end of the 2013 
rainy season prevented the JFSP staff from reaching some of the target communities, which 
caused the target not to be reached. 


' PaiajTi: fn Soutii Sudan, a clu-sier of 5-6boinas fonHSai^ministr^iveunit called apayam; aga7upof3-5 payams conslitutes a county. 
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Ui r. f to implement i«P;K plans 

In each ot the iocaliops where the community developed DRR plans, the community also 
nomi.taled its tnsn DRR committees comprising 1 1-15 members. The role of the DRR 
comniitfce tvjs to lead and manage the implementation of DRR activities at the boma level. 
.-Vhhoiigh 40 ItRR plans were developed, the communities had implemented only 38 plans 
K fore the start of the crisis in mid-December. 

The main activities prioritized by community DRR plans included feeder road rehabilitation 
(95.8 km of old roads rehabilitated and opened), livestock pond excavation (7 water pans 
excavated) and flood protection dyke construction (53.1 km constructed). This amounted to 
38 DRR projects implemented by 18,122 beneficiaries (55% men. and 45% women) with 
487.72 MT of food being utilized for the asset creation. The JFSP team procured and 
delivered four culverts for communities to install to facilitate drainage on rehabilitated and 
newly constructed roads. The installation of the culverts was scheduled for December and 
was not carried out before the crisis because of local insecurity (cattle raids and banditry) and 
road inaccessibility in some parts of JFSP operational areas. 

M-iil-* fiomm in 4S payams have improved management of their natural resources 

.Activity t.'l.'l Serisitite and train communities on improved pasture ni.aiia.gemf.>n!: 
practices for tarid rehabilitation and dry season forage production 

In October 2013, the project conducted a training of trainers (ToT) on participatory rangeland 
management for 1 1 participants, 10 men and 1 woman (4 FEAs, 4 CAHWs and 3 county 
level government staff) from Nyirol and Akobo West counties. In November, the training 
participants organized foiiow-on training for 140 members of animal producer groups: 70 
women and 30 men in Nyirol and 27 women and 13 men community members in Akobo 
West. In addition, JFSP supported communities to identify aand rehabilitate 20 feddans of 
pastureland in Nyiro! through the implementation of improved pasture management 
practices. 

IR 2.1 ; 4S payams have improved government and private sector agriculture service- 
delivery mixkanisms 


Activity 2... .1.2 Recruit and train field extension agersts 

•IFSP identified 1 5 new extension staff (1 1 livestock and 4 fisheries) for secondment, in 
addition to the 32 livestock FtlAs seconded from the MoLF in 2012. The new FEAs were 
needed to support additional bomas with livestock and FBPG activities. However, this 
secondment was interrupted and the process put on hold following the December crisis. The 
existing JFSP FEAs conducted regular extension training and visits to livestock keepers and 
producer groups under the close supervision and support of the project’s technical staff. JFSP 
also developed two additional training manuals for livestock and fisheries extension services, 
the first on participatory rangeland management and the second covering basic fisheries 
management. Using these training manuals, the project delivered a ToT training on 
participatory rangeland management for 1 1 trainees (10 men and 1 woman) (4 FEAs, 4 
C.AHWs and 3 local government staff) in Nyirol County. In October, JFSP conducted an 
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orientation workshop for livestock field and extension agents and county level MoLF staff on 
JFSP livestock activities in Bor. 

c c - privatised agricuitura! input rysterr „ 5 ;>- - cc 

Dtiiing the reporting period, JFSP identified six private sector vendors (six men and no 
w omen ) ifom a target of four for Year 3 of JFSP who sell agricultural or veterinary supplies 
iti Bor, h\ ic L ast and Nyirol counties. The program had planned to assess their capacity for 
further dev elopoitnt and to support at least four in building their businesses as private 
agneuitme ami veterinary input suppliers. JFSP intended to train the suppliers in market 
rescaich. business development, business planning and management and link the suppliers 
with Jl SP supported producer groups, both agriculture and livestock and with wholesalers 
.md importers m Juba and the region. The training did not take place due to the conflict. 

Activity 2,1.4 Provide technical assistance and seed multiplication services to .ionglei State 
Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry 

The program continued supporting the State MoAF to produce high quality and improved 
seed through seed multiplication in two State farms of seven feddans (target of 20 feddans) 
each in Bor and Nyirol. The farms produced 5,625 kg of sorghum seed (almost 800 kg per 
feddan) in both locations. Looters ransacked both state farms during the December crisis. 

I R 2,2 : 10,32U agro-pmtoml hnusehtrUs have adopted improved crop production mil post- 
harvest storage practices 

Activity 2.2.1 Identify, train and support new and existing producer groufjs to evaluate 
and adopt new and improved crop technologies and post-harvest practices 

.IFSP also supported FPGs to construct twenty improved granaries to enable farmers to 
reduce crop losses due to pest infestation and poor handling during storage. The team did not 
reach the target of 40 because of the mid December crisis. The team used the FFA modality 
to support this activity in Bor, Nyirol and Akobo. 

Activity 2.2.2 Provide tecimica! assistance and resource support for iofrastructurai 
devtiiopment on improved water management systems, 

JFSP had planned to conduct this activity during the 2014 dry season but the December crisis 
halted this activity. 

JK 2,3: 10,320 agro-pastoral and pastoral households have adopted improved livestock 
production practices 

Activity 2.3.1 Recruit anti train community animal health workers jCAHVVs) 

JFSP cairied out primary training of 80 CAHWs (all men) in six counties out of a target of 
130 CAFIWs. The program had also procured starter kits for 170 CAHWs comprising 
veterinary' drugs, consumables and equipment. The starter kits reached Juba on 14 December, 
just before the crisis. The conflict and displacement of beneficiaries in Joiiglei halted the 
planned distribution of the kits to C.AHWs. Instead, JFSP obtained USAID South Sudan 
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approval to donate the kits to FAO for its pipeline utilization and post-crisis response in 
South Sudan. 


I' ^ ' - n improved livestock p.roductk 

in tilt tcposthte ptnod J1 SF identified or re-organized 1 1 small animal producer groups 
i s \'h js i of the firgeftd 40 The mid December crisis prevented .IFSP from reaching its 
taigei Light STPtK tocuseJ on small ruminants and three on poultry production. JFSP 
tt j.iied 2 i 0 'ncmhei'- ( 1 47 women and 63 men) from these groups on group organization, 
development letoKing ciedit management, improved small ruminant and poultry production 
practices such as improved housing, nutrition, husbandry, and health, 

JFSP redesigned its support modality for enabling severely food insecure (SFl) and 
moderately food insecure (MFI) households to engage in meat and egg value chains 
production. The revised modality is based on the principle of an interest-free, in-kind loan. 
Using the revised approach, JFSP provided 650 female goats and 300 chickens to members 
of 1 1 SAPGs on a revolving credit system. This required individual members of the SAPG to 
make a 100% repayment of the in-kind loan to JFSP, JFSP contributed a foundation breeding 
stock of either female goats or poultr)' to individual group members. Each recipient 
household agreed to repay 1 00% of this breeding stock to JFSP, using the first-bom weaned 
kid or first hatching of poultiy' produced from the foundation stock. The program then 
planned to redistribute the “repaid” livestock to other groups supported by the program. JFSP 
explained the terms, conditions, and repayment schedules to the groups. The groups accepted 
full responsibility for caring and managing the livestock with close support and technical and 
advice from the livestock FEAs and livestock technical field staff. Owing to the December 
2013 crisis and subsequent displacement, no livestock repayments were made in this period. 

Activity 2,3.3: Constructing water sources (e.g. sand dams, water pans and check dams) 
for livestock use 

ITiis activity report wa.s included in SOI. Seven water-harvesting ponds were excavated to 
provide water sources for livestock use during the dry season from an annual target 178. 
Communities implement this activity with the onset of the dry season when the ground is still 
wet but not flooded. The December crisis prevented this from happening. Each pond was of 
more than 1,200 m-* capacities, which could provide water for 2-3 months of the dry season 

803 (Market Linkages): 5,130 agro-pastoral and pastoral households in Jonglei State 
have increased income. 


Activity 3. '.1,1 Fac'ilitate HHs to form SILC groups 

The progi-am facilitated the formation of 20 SILC groups out of a target of 80 groups. These 
groups had 835 members (452 women and 383 men). By December 40, groups had started 
saving activities. JFSP intended to form the remaining 30 groups starting in December at the 
onset of the dry season but the conflict dispersed communities. SILC groups had saved SSP 
305,752 (USD 101,917.33) by the close of the reporting period, with SSP 295,752 (USD 
98,584.00) in outstanding loans issued to members (exchange rate of SSP. 3.00 to the USD). 
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, . ' „< >,) , and pastoral homehoids have engaged in local and 

commercial ittarketing 

> _ t *!? ' c ' agents in marketing as a business 

I he pu^iam carnov> nit a |otnt training program for 40 program and FEAs (32 men and 8 
woniLi') u «gc1 oi 18) working on SILC, agriculture and livestock on value chain and agro- 
cntciptise dev “lopment and savings and investment. The training was the first phase of the 
V jluo-cham dvvelopmeat piogram to stimulate the development of surplus production by 
tauncis and Inestock keepers for marketing. The activity intended to build linkages between 
'.at mgs giuiip-- and produceis 

V ' '„od..C9r groups in developing via We a.nd envi. ■ '''■■c ' . o, 

•• - --'-j-ns tor eacn agro-ecoiogicai rone 

II sf’ Londucicd a lapid assessment on the fish value chain to detemiine locations in which 
lisp could most usefully support fishery activities. Both assessments confirmed that the 
counties in the Sobat River corridor and Eastern Flood Plain, such as Akobo, Bor, Pochalla, 
Twic East and Nyiroi, as holding the greatest potential for fusheries. JFSP facilitated the 
fonnation of six FBPG in Akobo, Bor and Twic East. JFSP trained 30 members (29 men and 
1 woman) of tbe FBPG (target of 50) in Bor on basic fisheries management, including fishing 
methods, processing, preservation, handling, storage, and marketing. The program also 
p!a.nned to support the FBPG,s with appropriate fishing, processing, and storage and 
transportation assets; the December crisis interrupted these plans. In this period, JFSP also 
conducted assessments to identify areas for piloting dairy development activities, including 
milk collection and marketing. 

B. Achievements January- September 2014: Emergency Response 

Following the crisis in South Sudan in December 2013 and the consequent humanitarian 
emergency in Jonglei State, CRS requested a modification from USAID in order to use 
resources including commodities and funding, to respond to the emergency and early 
recovery needs of conflict-affected populations in the JFSP operational areas. In addition, the 
modification included the addition of a ninth county, Duk, to the original eight JFSP target 
locations because of the severe conflict and displacement, which had affected this comity. 

The program then implemented activities according to the revised strategic objectives 
approved by USAID under the award modification. Throughout the period, the JFSP team 
remained flexible and responded to evolving humanitarian needs and explored opportunities 
for access to target locations and partnership with other emergency actors. The program did 
not set any specific targets for this phase. The target communities were highly mobile or in 
hiding and active conflict was under way in many areas in Jonglei at the time the program 
was developed and approved. These conditions made it impossible to cany' out meaningful 
assessments or target setting. US.AID requested that the modified program be implemented in 
as flexible a manner as possible in order to respond to the evolving and complex 
humanitarian emergency and the shifting front line of the escalating conflict. 

During the December crisis, JFSP lost more than 3,000 MT of food commodity because of 
looting in Bor. Two drivers for commercial transport companies were killed when their 
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trucks carrying JFSP food were looted. Local authorities (Opposition) also seized JFSP 
commodities in Ayod County during the crisis. 

The conflict did not directly affect Pochalla and Pibor although road access for supplies and 
pre-positioning was restricted or, in the case of Pochalla, impossible. Apart from Bor and 
Twie East, access to locations in Jonglei State from January onwards was possible only by 
air. Authorities frequently rejected security clearances to counties experiencing active 
conflict, or those under opposition control. The conflict and related access constraints 
severely limited the implementation of activities in most JFSP target locations. During much 
of the dry season of 2014, there was active conflict between government and opposition 
forces across Duk and Ayod counties and threatened Twic East and Uror. Overland access 
from Bor to the other counties (other than Twic East) was not possible. After the signing of 
the second cessation of hostilities agreements by the combatants in May, the conflict in 
Jonglei reduced but, by then, the rainy season had started and most of Jonglei became 
inaccessible overland. 

By May 2014, Jonglei 
had divided into two main 
areas: counties under 
government control and 
areas under the authorities 
of the opposition forces 
(see map). The front line 
of the war divided the 
JFSP into two, with teams 
and programs being 
implemented on either 
side. JFSP’s approach 
throughout the crisis, and 
since the program’s 
inception, has been to 
assist all communities 
that can be accessed and 
to maintain complete transparency and cven-handedness amongst communities, ethnic 
groups and between government and opposition controlled areas. The key challenge was how 
to respond in the opposition areas during the dry season conflict and the wet-season road 
access constraints made it impossible to pre-position food or NFIs in these locations. JFSP 
was able to reach and provide food support to Bor and Twic East counties, which are Dinka 
and government controlled, but not any of the opposition areas, which are largely Nuer 
populations. (As the political conflict has an ethnic dimension, it was crucial for JFSP to 
appear to respond to all communities, based on the, “do no harm” principles). As there was 
no means of transporting food commodity overland from Bor to the Opposition controlled 
areas, JFSP investigated other humanitarian corridor options, through Ethiopia, to pre- 
position and distribute food. 
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In Jime 2014, with the support of USAID in both South Sud<m and Ethiopia and FFP in 
Washington. JFSP negotiated a loan of commodity from the CRS Ethiopia program from 
Gambeila province, on the border with South Sudan, down the Akobo River and into Akobo 
town. The process of obtaining Ethiopian Government clearance for this loan took longer 
than anticipated. JFSP had hoped the loan of food commodity would reach Akobo by July for 
use throughout the rainy season. JFSP expects the food to arrive in Akobo by late October 
2014. This loan of 900 IVlT.s of assorted USAID food commodity will enable .IFSP (SCI) in 
Akobo to provide food support through FFA and GFD to the estimated 16,000 households 
for 3 in .Akobo and parts of Nyirol counties for three months, (JFSP will repay the loan to 
CRS Ethiopia through a call forward to placed in November 2014 for delivery to Djibouti 
Port in March 2015) 

SOI (Emergency): Conflict-affected populations meet their immcdiate/aciite food and 
noB-footl needs 

Activity 1.1 Rc-cs!.at:siish minitniHn -IFSP operational capacity to impk-.nicnt cniergcnc}' 
resfHM'isc sictivitics 

JFSP re-established operational capacities and teams in its Bor, Uror. Ayod, Nyiroi, Twic 
East and Akobo East field offices to implement JFSP emergency response activities. The 
program re-called national staff to Jonglei who had fled or were displaced to other states or 
neighboring countries. The war destroyed the .IFSP base along with most of the structures in 
Ayod town. ITte Ayod town population, along with the JFSP team fled mostly to Jiech 
payam. JFSP set up a temporary office base in Jiech payam in the Opposition controlled area 
of the county. 

.Ad'ivity 1.2 Distiii'HJte monlliiy food rations to conffict-affcctcd botrsehoitls 
retiinsec'i atul host cotrimiinitjcs) 

In March, JFSP participated in the joint assessment and registration of beneficiaries in Bor 
and Twic East counties with WFP and other partners. Following the registration and 
verification exerci.se, JFSP commenced general (unconditional) food distributions in 
coordination with WFP and RRC in March and April, 


Table 4: Summary of commodity utilization 

Description 

HHs 

Individual 

beneficiaries 

Food commodity 
(mt) 

Community asset creation (FFA) 

4,612 

4,612 

267.49 

Agricultural activities { FFA) 

1.615 

1,615 

71.34 

Emergency food ration,s for IDPs and 
returnees (GFD) 

31,801 

189,123 

3,207.58 

Total 

38,028 

195,350 

3,546.41 


.IFSP distributed 3,546 MT of assorted food commodities to 195,350 conflict affected 
beneficiaries in Bor and Twic East counties (see table 4 above). The program also facilitated 
FFA activities. The FFA activities supported by JFSP included the rehabilitation and opening 
of feeder roads, the upgrading of flood dykes and various activities for land preparation and 
farming. JFSP provided food commodities to beneficiaries upon completion of the work. 
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JFSP engaged 4,612 (2,225 men and 2,387 women) beneficiaries to rehabilitate 28 kin of 
roads and upgrade 23.5 km of flood dykes during this period. JFSP provided 338.83 MX of 
assorted food commodities to beneficiaries who had participated in the works. 

Additional activities 

As tile security and hiunanitaria,n crisis in Jonglei evolved throughout the period, JFSP 
participated in joint assessments and registration exercise with WFP, RRC and other 
humanitarian actors on IDPs, returnees and host communities. The combined teams 
conducted the first assessment in Bor County in March 2014. The teams carried out more 
assessments as communities emerged from hiding places along the Nile, in the swamps and 
islands. As the conflict escalated in Duk County, large numbers of IDPs fled to Twic East 
and Bor in March and April. JFSP participated in the registration of over 5,000 HHs on 15 
islands of Bor County in Febniary and March, These HHs benefitted from conditional and 
unconditional transfer of food commodities. 

The program w'as not able to undertake any commodity distributions in Akobo or Nyiro! as 
the December conflict had disrupted the 2014 pre-positioning plan. As part of its emergency 
response, JFSP procured 800 boxes of high-energy biscuits {BP-5), and distributed 388 boxes 
and 6 packets to 1,518 IDP children (726 male and 792 female) in 9 OTP sites in Nyirol and 
Akobo. Distribution was based on criteria for moderate acute malnutrition and identification 
of children was made by the SCI nutrition team. The JFSP team imdertook health and 
nutrition messaging including proper utilization of BP-5 provided during the distribution 
under supervision of the SCI nutrition technical leads. 

U to It' 1.3- i‘r<n i*lf tinutiy and appropriate houseiuild/hygk-ne N'Fl solutions to HM’s, 
tciurtu'w .mii itlkik'd host communities 

People who were forced to run for their lives because of conflict left only with their children 
and vulnerable family members but were not able to carry away personal or household 
goods. On their return to their homes after the conflict had abated, residents found their 
homes had been looted and in many instances burned down or otherwise destroyed. Families, 
who had fled from one county in Jonglei to another and then stayed as IDPs, were also 
lacking basic personal and household necessities. To answer the needs of both returnees and 
I DPs in J onglei, the program distributed a partial kit of essential non-food items to 
households. This kit did not include all the items of the kit recommended by the NFl cluster 
as not all of the standard kit contents could be funded by FFP’s resources. The JFSP team 
distributed the complete standard NFI kit to 4,609 IDP households in Nyirol and Akobo. 
These kits were provided to JFSP by lOM; in return, JFSP transferred 6,000 partial NFI kits 
procured under JFSP fimding to the lOM pipeline. 

In the government controlled area, JFSP registered and distributed emergency NFI kits 
(household'', hygiene^ and shelter'’ kits) to 4,354 households in Kolnyang and Baidit payanis 


Household kits iuciude a bo.x of kitchen utensils, btril of Maikets, and mcsquito nets. 

' Hygiene kits include a box of hygiene items, drinking water buck^ basin and jerry can. 

Shelter kits include tarpaulin, bamboos, iron pegs 30 m 
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of Bor County based on the degree of vulnerability (see table 5 below). The program 
identified and registered beneficiaries through community mobilization and sensitization. 


Table 5: Sutn mary' of CMcrgency kits distributed 



Number of households receiving NFl kits 

Location 

household kit 

hygiene kit 

shelter kit 

\kobo 

2,760 

2,760 

2,760 

Bl.t 

4,294 

4,354 

2,648 

Nvtrol 

1,849 

1,849 

1,849 

1 otal 

8,903 

8,963 

7,257 


>'1 I 1 ,*{" i't access to dean w-ater for targeted IDT's, rcttirnets ati!l vifineriil.ilc 

Fiom \ld> onwards, JFSP mobilized communities to participate in DRR and farming 
aeiniiics and initiate livelihoods recovery. JFSP did not conduct WASH activities during the 
icportirg period since other WASH humanitarian actors conducted these activities, and SCI 
conducted these activities through other streams of funding in the JFSP counties, JFSP 
supported an Of DA funded emergency WASH assessment by CRS in Bor, Twic East and 
Pibor in March. Following the assessment, CRS identified and trained WPUCs, and has been 
rehabilitating boreholes identified and prioritized during the assessment. 

JFSP trained 40 lead community volunteers (24 men and 16 women) on improved hygiene 
and sanitation practices in Nyirol and Akobo West using visual tools and behavior change 
messages developed by the program. These trained volunteers conducted hygiene and 
sanitation promotion activities in 5 OTP sites and two CFS centers in Waat tuid Akobo West. 
The teams commimicated key messages for safe food handling, hand washing, washing fruits 
and vegetables, drinking purified water, safe utilization of latrines and disposa.! of human 
waste. The team distributed seven hand-washing facilities and seven plastic toilet slabs to the 
OTP sites. 

S02 (Early recovery): Conflict-affected households re-engage in their livelihoods for 
early recovery and food security 

Activit}' 2.,! Prepare l<).r early recover)' activities to stimulate food production 

Throughout the emergency response, JFSP promoted the functioning and recovery of local 
market mechanisms where possible. In Bor, JFSP procured 62,9 MT of sorghum seed from 
local farmers groups, formed and supported by JFSP during the first two years. These groups 
had managed to harvest and keep safe their seed stocks throughout the conflict. Seed fairs 
were set up, and linked local vendors to fanners in need of seed for cultivation, JFSP 
conducted two seed fairs in Pariak and Malou bomas of Kolnyang payam in Bor County. 
JFSP supported 1 ,879 HHs with 120 bags (6.0 MT) of local sorghum seed and 66 bags (6.6 
MT) of groundnut seeds purchased from local seed producers 
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uiul tool distribution 



Bor 

8,906 

1,216 

7,690 

26.75 

27.20 

17.80 

8,905 

8,906 

Twic East 

2,527 

226 

2,301 

7.65 

7.65 

5.05 

2,557 

2,557 

Pochalia 

500 

50 

450 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Pibor 

763 

77 

686 

3.00 

5.00 

2.00 

720 

720 

Uror 

2,405 

842 

1,563 

7.25 

5.31 

1.17 

2.405 

2,405 

Akobo 

1,500 

768 

732 

7.50 

0.00 

0.00 

(t.OO 

0.00 

Nyirol 

1,750 

896 

854 

8.75 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


JFSP distributed 137.08 MT of assorted seeds to 18,351 HH (see table six above). The 
program also distributed hoes and sickles to four counties, namely Bor, Twic East, Pibor, 
Pochaila and Uror. The majority of households that received seeds and tools are located in 
Bor and Twic East counties as these were accessible overland during the crisis. .IFSP also 
obtained access to rotary air-cargo delivery facilities via the UN and transported seeds by air 
to Pibor, Pochalia and Uror counties in time for the 20i4 planting season. Altliough not 
aflected directly by the conflict, Pochaila County experienced a drought in 2014 and the first 
planting of crops did not succeed. Pochalia, unlike the rest of Jonglei, has two fanning 
seasons. JFSP coordinated wdth FAO to obtain and distribute 5.83 MT of maize seed to 1,880 
beneficiaries in Pochalia County to support the second cultivation season. 

The program selected 2,000 model farmers (800 men and 1,200 women) who had received 
seed and tools in Bor and Twic East counties. JFSP organized the model farmers in clusters 
of 20 members each and supported by extension visits from JFSP agricultural program staff. 

JFSP supported the MoAF to organize a reorientation workshop on emergency and recovery 
agriculture activities for extension staff who had returned to duty in Jonglei after having been 
displaced for some months following the December crisis. After the workshop, the Ministry 
re-deployed the extension staff to payams where farmers had resumed cultivation and where 
JFSP had provided seed and tools from JFSP. 

The program team also registered 7,500 beneficiaries to receive emergency fishing kits: 

3,000 in Bor and 4,500 in Akobo and Nyirol. JFSP distributed the fishing kits in Akobo and 
Nyirol. The shortage of local suppliers delayed this activity in Bor. 

JFSP field teams also assessed and re-organized ten SILC groups (out of 16 groups which 
had been fonned prior to the December crisis) and trained five SILC agents in Akobo East in 
the reporting period. The reactivation of SILC groups in .Akobo East was possible as this pa.rt 
of Akobo county had been largely unaffected by conflict and had retained its active market 
and trading links with Ethiopia. The program will assess SILC groups and their viability for 
reactivation in other counties in the next reporting period based on prevailing security and the 
humanitarian context. JFSP has also begun to trace and try to re-organize SILC groups in Bor 
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County. Unfortunately, most of the SILC group membership are still displaced and live 
outside of Jonglei. 

Monitoring and evaluation 

JFSP carried out continuous monitoring of implementation of activities and their outputs 
during the reporting period. The program used the tools developed during the first year of 
implementation and some tools were refined over time to track progress towards achieving 
goals. JFSP trained 44 implementing staff on how to use the tools. Staff conducted 
perception interviews with the beneficiaries after each distribution. The perception interviews 
revealed that beneficiaries were satisfied with the food rations and types of food distributed 
by JFSP. The interviews also pointed out the dissatisfaction with the location of some 
distribution points, partly based on security and vulnerability concerns, especially by women 
and girls. JFSP changed some of its distributions sites to locations considered more favorable 
by its beneficiaries. 

The program also developed beneficiary databases for the different sectors during the 
emergency response and early recovery phase to record beneficiaries reached and note 
demographic characteristics. In addition to the databases, the program used the IPTT to track 
program indicators on an annual basis. 

CRS conducted a real time evaluation (RTF) for the South Sudan emergency response 
programs, including JFSP, The purpose of the RTE was to examine the initial emergency 
response and impact to date, document the findings and improve the implementation of the 
response. The RTE concluded that the emergency response had a positive impact and met the 
priority needs of the beneficiaries. The evaluation also acknowledged the challenges faced by 
the JFSP implementing team due to insecurity; the evaluators were not able to reach 
Opposition held areas. Overall, the evaluation revealed that communities were satisfied with 
the support provided under the JFSP and had benefitted from the program’s activities. 

In November 2013, JFSP trained program staff on information, communication and 
technology for development (ICT4D), with the aim of digitizing the M&E system for 
improved flexibility and data quality. The December conflict disrupted the rollout of ICT4D, 
with all the procured IT equipment looted during the violence. The program plans to conduct 
refresher training for ICT4E to roll out the system along with an overall strengthening of 
beneficiary accountability mechanisms. JFSP will also conduct an evaluative assessment for 
the emergency and early recovery phase and hold a learning and reflection event following 
the assessment. 

B. SUCCESSES AND LESSONS LEARNED 

I . Emergency support matched to actual beneficiary need : The condition of conflict 
affected communities in Jonglei State after the December violence fell within a broad 
spectrum of needs; part of the population was in crisis while others were unscathed 
directly. JFSP implemented activities across a spectrum of crisis-development, 
focusing on both saving lives and assisting beneficiaries to recover their livelihoods 
rather than providing the same package of assistance to all conflict affected 
individuals. This approach enabled the JFSP resources to be used most effectively, 
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cost effectively, and contributed to the recovery and resumption of livelihoods and 
markets. This continuous need assessment on a monthly basis to determine what 
support beneficiaries actually required also reduced the risk of emergency assistance 
inadvertently undermining markets or creating dependence. 

2. Positive impact of JFSP’s development programming on conflict-affected 
communities : JFSP’s programming over three years to develop and strengthen FPGs 
and promote savings and markets helped strengthen coping mechanisms for 
communities and increase overall resiliency. Some communities were able to store 
and save seed stock, which helped both with immediate income generation when they 
sold seeds and provided the ability to resume farming after IDPs had returned. 

3. DRR is an essential part of emergency programing : The DRR approach using FFA 
can be used effectively in emergency response to both save lives and provide 
protection to conflict affected communities against further disasters, such as flood and 
crop destruction. The DRR approach also promoted community cohesion and mutual 
support in the post-conflict period when communities were experiencing trauma. 

4. JFSP’s reputation for conflict sensitive programme and neutrality enabled access 
during the emergency : All international organizations, UN and NGOs, were the focus 
of official and unofficial hostility by civil and military actors in the immediate post 
crisis period. This hostility represented a major barrier to NGOs accessing 
populations in need of assistance and mobilizing to provide humanitarian support. 

The record of accomplishment established by the JFSP over the past three years of 
conflict sensitive programming, local partnership, transparency and neutrality enabled 
the program teams to re-establish activities in both Opposition and Government held 
areas. This facilitated the security and military clearances needed for the JFSP teams 
to undertake assessments and deliver support. Teams working for JFSP were the first 
to re-establish in Jonglei, to undertake assessments or provide assistance outside the 
UNMISS bases after the crisis. 

5. Community participation increases transparency and accountability for emergency 
assistance : JFSP’s approach of participatory targeting and the beneficiary feedback 
system builds trust and contributes to sustainability. During targeting and validation, 
JFSP involved the community and the local community leaders to ensure that 
resources are allocated to community priorities and that all beneficiaries receive the 
food and NFIs they need and that beneficiaries are not either double dipping or being 
taxed by chiefs or other local authorities. 

6. Employing local staff increases commitment and contributes to higher achievement 
The majority of national staff working on the JFSP at field level are local people 
hired from the area. At the start of the emergency, none of these staff had any skills or 
training in emergency response. Those living in Bor and Twic East all fled to Awerial 
or Juba in December when the crisis started. Although they had no pre-existing skills 
or experience in emergency response, all of the staff felt committed to acquiring new 
skills and implementing emergency support in high-risk condition as their own 
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communities had been affected. Several JFSP staff started working on the CRS 
response in Awerial in January for the Bor and Twic East IDEs who had fled there in 
December, In February and as soon as Government forces took back control of Bor, 
the JFSP staff returned to re-establish offices and services in Bor and Twic East. This 
was several months before other humanitarian agencies were able to mobilize teams 
to Jonglei. 

CHALLENGES 

7. The conflict has split the JFSP program and team into two 

The front line of the conflict divides the JFSP program into two areas, one under 
Government control, and the other under the Opposition forces. This means it is no 
longer possible to operate as one JFSP team as far as the national staff is concerned. 
Training events, meetings etc. all have to be run twice to allow for staff from the 
Government and Opposition controlled areas to participate. This means that much 
more of the basic program supervision at field level has to be done by the small 
international team, as senior national staff cannot travel to many field locations. 

8. The Avod office was destroyed and the Avod team scattered as IDPs 

The Ayod JFSP office compound and rubbhalls were destroyed in April, along with 
90% of the buildings in Ayod town. Ayod town is now an SPLA garrison and the 
civilian population, including all the FJSP staff are living in Jiech, under Opposition 
control. Accessing Jiech or re-establishing a working base there for the team has been 
very difficult. During the rainy season, only helicopters can reach Jiech. The JFSP 
team in Jiech has been supporting the WFP food airdrop distributions in Jiech, Haat 
and Mogok, and so contributing to the USAID supported effort to reduce the risk of 
famine in Ayod. 

9. .TFSP vehicles were looted or have reached the end of their working lives 
Several vehicles were looted from JFSP during the crisis. The rest of the program 
fleet is now more than 3 years old and vehicles are frequently off the road for repairs. 
Breakdowns while vehicles are in the field have increased in frequency, leaving 
teams stranded until after dark as a result. JFSP employs its own mechanic in Bor so 
we are able to provide on the spot and rapid repairs. For many more complex repairs, 
however, the cars have to be sent to professional garages based in Juba, The JFSP has 
investigated the option of hiring vehicles but this has proved to be extremely 
expensive and ineffective as the commercial hire vehicles are not designed to 
withstand field conditions. The only solution to this challenge is to replace the 
existing fleet with new vehicles. 
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1- ANNUAL FOOD AID ASSISTANCE PROJECT ACTIVITIES AND RESULTS 

This annual results report documents the progress of REST’s Title II Tigray Productive Safety Net 
Program (TPSNP) from October 1, 2013 to September 30, 2014, and is the third of the five year 
program. During this reporting period the project focused on delivering food transfers, executing 
high-impact public work interventions, strengthening community members’ and government 
counterparts’ capacities to implement the PSNP, improving program quality, and utilizing lessons 
learnt to enhance project performance. Project activities were offered as a package, and 
consistently sought to bring about sustained changes in food security and livelihoods of most poor 
and vulnerable households. 

The TPSNP contributed to overall national Food Security Program objectives by directly supporting 
671,822 chronically food insecure people in ISworedas (6 in central zone, 4 in eastemzone, 2in 
southemzone, and 3in the south-eastemzones of Tigray); and 87,947 non-PSNP acutely food 
insecure people. Key achievements include: 

o Enhanced levels of household food consumption/smoothening due to improved access to timely, 
predictable and nutritious food transfers; 

o Improved levels of household productivity and incomes, through major investments in land 
quality, and effective, context-appropriate livelihood diversification interventions; 
o Strengthened community resilience to shocks through the protection of vulnerable households’ 
assets, especially livestock and agricultural produce; 
o Improved community knowledge of health and nutrition, by integrating and linking hygiene, 
sanitation, nutrition, reproductive health and HIV/AIDS interventions at the household and 
watershed level; 

o Empowering the most vulnerable community members, particularly women, through enhanced 
access to basic social services (health, education), and effective livelihood diversification 
interventions; and 

o Ensuring project sustainability by effectively enhancing the capabilities of woreda and tabia 
officials and community members. 

Implementation of TPSNP activities was consistently coordinated by REST through its woreda and 
Head Office staff in collaboration with woreda and regional government sectoral offices, Food 
Security Task Forces at all levels, and directly with communities. Coordination with the Joint 
Emergency Operation Plan (JEOP) and GRAD programs and staff was also exercised to ensure 
synergy between programs, especially given the linkages and inter-dopendence of the programs, and 
common long-term objectives, 

1.1 Summary Overview of Progress and Results 
a. Project beneficiary caseload FY14 

The actual TPSNP beneficiary caseload in FY 1 4 consisted of three parts: 1) the main project 
component w'as made up of 555,580 regular PSNP beneficiaries (roughly 53% of the PSNP 
caseload of Tigray) located in 12 woredas. ITiese beneficiaries received 3 to 5 months of food 
transfers and 1 to 3 months of cash transfers that were delivered by the government. Of this total 
caseload, 452,541 (221,577 male/230,964 female) took part in publics works, while the remaining 
1 03,039 (38,526 male/64,5 1 3 female) received direct support transfers as they were deemed 
vulnerable, and unable to work (e.g. people with disabilities, the elderly and pregnant/lactating 
women). These results are consistent with initial PREP beneficiary planning figures. 2) 1 16,242 
beneficiaries in three woredas received 3 months of food transfers from REST only. The remaining 
3 months of cash transfers and all public works were the responsibility of the government. 3) To 
alleviate transitory food needs among PSNP and non-PSNP beneficiaries, 15®/# of EOP/contingency 
resources were used to support the distribution of 2 months of food transfers among 60,168 non- 
PSNP beneficiaries falling within the 10 regular PSNP woredas in an effort to fill food gaps and 
avoid transitory food insecure people sliding into chronic food insecurity; while 210,469 PSNP 
beneficiaries received additional 1 to 2 months of transfer (198,692/1 month and 1 1,777/2 months). 
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avoid transitory food insecure people sliding into chronic food insecurity. This 15% caseload was 
identified through existing early warning mechanisms, and approved by the regional steering 
committee. The S% EOP/contingency component was used to support the distribution of 3-5 
months of food transfers among 27,779 Non-PSNP beneficiaries experiencing severe food shortages 
due to production losses caused by drought and other disasters. 

b. Utilization of project cash and food resources FY14 

In the past year REST delivered 51,834 MT of direct food transfers consisting of 45,871MT of 
HRW wheat, 4,587MT yellow split peas/pulses, and 1,376 MT of vegetable oil, constituting 93% of 
the volume of commodities received.The amount of food carryover is 3,841 MT. Of the approved 
cash budget totaling $11,383,431, some $7,425,170 of section 202(e) resources (96% of the 
approved budget), and $3,857,559of ITSH resources (105% of the approved budget) were expended 
to procure capital items, for community institutional capacity building, commodity transport, 
storage and handling costs and other program management costs. The cash carryover amount is 
$100,702. 


Table 1: Summary of cash/food budget and expenditure FY14 


Resources 

Category 

Unit 

Approved 

Budget 

Budget 

Utilized 

% 

Carryover 

Cash 

Section 202 (e) 

USD 

7,710,446 

7,425,170 

96% 

$285,276 

ITSH 

USD 

3,672,985 

3 ,857,559 

105% 

$(184,574) 

Total: 

USD 

11.383,431 

11,282,729 

99% 

$100,702 

Food 

Wheat 

MT 

49,154 

45,871 

93% 

3,283MT 

Pulse 

MT 

4,964 

4,587 

92% 

377MT 

Vegetable Oil 

MT 

1,557 

1,376 

88% 

181MT 

Total 

MT 

55,675 

51,834 

93% 

3,841MT 


Comment (LEI): Why is the ITSH overspent when there is a remaining balance of 3^1 
MTs? What is the plan for carry over food? 

In YR 3 of the DFAP, REST received a total of 52,625. 1 3 MT of food. This volume of food was 
then transported to 41 food distribution centers found in the twelve program Woredas over the 
period December 2013 to January 2014. During this two month period transportation rates rose 
sharply due to fuel price increases, which in turn caused costs to increase against the approved 
transport rate of $US 26.43 per MT. 

The price increment varies fhrm place to place depending on the nature and quality of roads to 
actual distribution sites and was in the range of $US 0.27 to $US 0.38 per quintal, or $US 2.7 to 
SUS 3.8 per MT. The ITSH overspend was therefore a result of these unforeseen rate increases. 
This includes the carry over food as it was already transported. Regarding the carry over food, 
REST is planning to make use of the food for emergency in case any unforeseen shocks happen 
either at the beginning or in the middle of the program implementation period. The action will be 
undertaken in consultation with the regional government. 

c. Progress towardsmeeting fiscal year targets 

In FY14, the TPSNP was extremely successful in both meeting, and often exceeding the majority of 
activity targets set in the PREP. Excellent performance was evident in the execution of public 
works, the timeliness and predictability of transfers, and a range of capacity building interventions 
designed to drive the management and viability of the project into the future. Key to these successes 
has been the collaboration and high level of engagement between REST, local government, and 
grassroot communities especially during project implementation; strong technical support and 
capacity within REST; effective coordination between stakeholders; sound participatory approaches 
during planning, project execution, monitoring and problem solving; timely procurement and 
delivery of capital inputs; and effective capacity strengthening of communities and government 
alike, so that they take responsibility for the assets created, and the project overall. Some key fiscal 
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• Public Works: 42 different types of public work activities were undertaken in FY14 on NRM, 
livelihoods, agriculture, irrigation, roads, health, nutrition, and education, to high quality 
standards. The percentage rate of achievement against annual targets is ranging from 92 % and 
110%. An interesting feature is the way in which all public work activities are jointly planned, 
follow an integrated watershed development approach, are demand-driven and are linked to 
livelihoods. At each of the 545 sub-watersheds there are established and relatively capable 
community based institutions (e.g. watershed management committees, water user associations) 
to manage the assets and resources created. The only challenge encountered was the loss of 
some female labour in the later stages of the project cycle, due to a shift in policy about 
women’s work norms (reduced to half of that of men). 

• Transfers: The timeliness of transfers was stable throughout FY14 with over 95% of transfers 
delivered to beneficiaries within 45 days of the previous transfer. This result is similar to the 
previous year, but marks a significant 21% improvement as compared to FY12 (project year 
one). Contributing factors towards transfer timeliness include the efficient use and follow- 
through on transfer schedules, improvements in public work verification processes, better 
understanding of the PIM related to transfer primacy, and generally an increase in project 
efficiency (also a finding of the MTR). In total, 51,834 MT of food transfers were delivered by 
REST through its 41 storage and food distribution centres. (For additional results on transfer 
timeliness, predictability and appropriateness see the narration under IR1.3 below). 

• Capacity Building: Consistent with project objectives, in FY1 4 various training activities were 
successfully implemented to enhance the capacity of communities, frontline development 
workers, local government, and REST staff. Among the most important training initiatives were 
in: 1) farmer/community training in natural resource management, water harvesting, income 
diversification, seedling production, crop and livestock technologies and techniques, adult 
literacy and project activity sustainability, health, nutrition, and HIV/AIDS; 2) training of 
extension agents, voluntary community health promoters, women development army, bureau 
staff and Baito members to improve their technical capacities and ability to work more 
effectively with communities in technical and management capacities; and 3) training for REST 
implementing staff at various levels as a basic pre-requisite for the successful implementation 
and management of the program. (The details are presented separately under each IR). 

Comment (LE2): Though the timeliness of transfers improved compared to past years, still 
this was challenge in most Woredas. What is more important to mention here is the 
inefficiency of distribution processes in REST Woredas which is based on group 
arrangements and often requires beueficiaries, especially the DS beneficiaries, to spend more 
than seven hours at distribution points. 

While REST concurs with the USAID view pertaining to some challenges in the food distribution 
processes in general, REST still believes that the ‘group based distribution approach’ has a number 
of advantages that helps facilitate the timely transfer of entitlements. In particular, the group 
approach has several merits: a) it is an effective mechanism for mobilizing client to distribution 
centers by exerting group pressure. Given transfers are received in a group, every member has the 
incentive, and is compelled, to work to their utmost to ensure that other members of the group ate 
present at distribution centers on time. This compulsion would have been very difficult to manage 
if left to individual decisions; b) it better facilitates communication about transfer schedules among 
group members. Given that DFAP transfers take place on the basis of a fixed schedule, group 
pressure is critical in making sure that individuals who might have forgotten, or are imaware of the 
distribution date, are not left behind; c) facilitates fast withdrawal of food from stores as the transfer 
for group members is first withdrawn in bulk, and second, the distribution of individual rations is 
effectively managed by the group itself and lakes place outside the warehouse among group 
members with the help of scoopers. A long-term REST distribution practice, this process has 
proven to reduce warehouse congestion and the work burden on storekeepers; and d) the group 
approach also strengths cooperation and cohesion among members in other aspects such as in the 
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implementation of public works given that the same group members are working together and for a 
similar objective. 

The group distribution approach is tried and tested over many years and has many proven positive 
features. Perhaps what makes the group approach appear less efficient are peripheral limitations 
that are not directly related to these group arrangements as such. By comparison, REST has 
identified two main issues that are responsible for long waiting times during distribution, and has 
already started to take corrective measures to improve the situation in the coming transfer season. 
These include; 

• Local government representation during distribution: The PSNP PIM requires that distribution of 
transfers takes place in the presence of a representative of a local government institution in order to 
serve as a witness. To date the normal practice has been to assign members from the Tabia Food 
Security Task Force (TFSTF) to underlie these duties. While the importance of this practice in 
ensuring transparency and accountability is undeniable, PSNP beneficiaries are often forced to wait 
long periods of time due to the failure of TFSTF representatives to show up and take up their 
responsibilities at distrilaition centers on time. To improve this, REST proposed to replace the role 
of TFSTF, who are invariably busy with other governmental responsibilities, by Kushet 
representatives or from the Community Food Security Task Force (CFTF). This is proposed in 
light of the fact that Kushet representatives are relatively free from other government 
responsibilities and are more likely to avail themselves on time during distribution periods. REST 
has discussed and agreed with regional and respective Woreda Food Security Task Forces to use 
Kushet FSTF to witness the distribution process as of the commeneement of the new 2015 transfer 
season. 

• Scooping materials: The distribution of individual rations among group members is commonly 
performed utilizing local scooping materials. Flowever, as these local materials/devices were not 
designed for such purposes, the distribution process has been unnecessarily time consuming and has 
exponentially led to longer waiting times. To resolve this challenge, REST procured standard 
scooping materials/devises drawing on lessons learned from the FHI experience in the Amhara 
region. The new scooping materials/devises will be applied in the coming distribution season. 

d. Progress on graduation 

Tools for measuring graduation changed in FY14, affecting both graduation rates and the 
achievement of targets in TPSNP woredas. While the government’s initial plan was to graduate 
1 12,734 people in FY14, in reality 39,522 PSNP beneficiaries, or 35% of planned targets, were 
assessed as having reached the graduation benchmark (with exit expected in FY20 16 after receiving 
one additional year of transfers to con.solidale their pre- graduation status). Further, when compared 
to actual FY13 graduation rates totaling 207.186 people, the current level (39,522) is almost five 
times less. The main reason for this disparityis that, unlike previous years, the latest rounds of 
graduates were identified using the newly introduced Graduation Predication System (GPS). GPS 
is a software based fool designed to predict the number of households graduating from the PSNP 
each year, as measured by program benchmarks. Because of its greater accuracy and transparency, 
GPS has positively acted to lower the actual rates of graduation, as well as making the graduation 
process this year relatively fairer. The comparison between the PREP graduation plans against 
actual rales of graduation in FY14 is indicated in table 2 below: 
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Table Z; Graduation Results in TPSNP Woredas in FY14 


# 

List of Woredas 

Planned Graduation FY2014 

Actual Graduation FY2014 

% 

Number of Beneficiaries 

Number of Households 

Number of Beneficiaries 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1. 

Tanqua Abergelle 

2,911 

3,332 

6,243 

935 

584 

1,519 

3,168 

3,238 

6,406 

103% 

2. 

Kolia Tembien 

2,719 

3,565 

6,284 

546 

463 

1,009 

1,956 

2,005 

3,961 

63% 

3. 

Werie Leke 

4,154 

5,114 

9,268 

1,114 

763 

1,877 

3,555 

3,061 

6,616 

71% 

4. 

Ahferom 

3,148 

4,345 

7,493 

310 

263 

573 

1,252 

1,577 

2,829 

38% 

5. 

Mereb Leke 

3,836 

2,124 

5,960 

0 

311 

311 

838 

875 

1,713 

29% 

6. 

Kilte Awlealo 

5,588 

5,497 

11,085 

393 

173 

566 

1,310 

1,322 

2,632 

24% 

7. 

Hawzien 

3,163 

4,058 

7,221 

92 

129 

221 

461 

537 

998 

14% 

8. 

Ganta Afeshum 

7,419 

6,228 

13,647 

203 

185 

388 

953 

866 

1,819 

13% 

9. 

Gulo Mekeda 

9,447 

9,877 

19,324 

468 

160 

628 

1,650 

1,650 

3,300 

17% 

10. 

Raya Azebo 

6,397 

7,875 

14,272 

1,125 

653 

1,778 

3,822 

4,063 

7,885 

55% 

11. 

Seharti Samre 

2,974 

3,742 

6,716 

28 

11 

39 

73 

73 

146 

2% 

12. 

Degua Tembien 

2,305 

2,916 

5,221 

131 

261 

392 

561 

656 

1,217 

23% 


Total: 

54,061 

58,673 

112,734 

5,345 

3,956 

9,301 

19,599 

19,923 

39,522 

35% 


To improve the quality of the graduation process, the project advanced a number of activities during 
the reporting period including: 1) capacity building of development agents and food security task 
forces on graduation principles, processes and benchmark valuation as a means of improving the 
understanding and application of evidence based graduation models, 2) providing diverse income 
earning opportunities linked to public works that integrate improvements in the natural resource 
base with access to diverse irrigation technologies and skills that in turn contribute to enhancing 
household confidence and facilitate graduation, 3) advocating at all levels for transparent and 
evidence-based graduation, while also raising awareness of the risks associated with blanket and 
non-erapirioal based systems of graduation. 

Despite the positive progress towards graduation targets, the issue of transparency over the 
graduation process and use of outdated benchmarks are still ongoing concerns for the project. 
Findings from the REST socioeconomic survey suggest that overall awareness of graduation among 
PSNP participants is still low and the process is largely perceived by beneficiaries as “top-down”. 
Of the 65 1 contacted graduate households. 76.3% reported having no knowledge of the graduation 
benchmark, although many respondents (61%) reported that they generally knew that improved 
food security status lead to graduation. Only 1 1% reported that they were self-identified graduates, 
while the majority (67%) believed that they graduated on the basis of an administrative decision by 
the Tabia Food Security Task Force and therefore did not consider themselves ready for graduation. 
At least 8% reported having no knowledge of why they were graduated. Substantiating these 
concerns are the recent REST Midterm Review findings which suggest that the use of an outdated, 
and a low value graduation benchmark in the region, may have inadvertently led to inappropriate 
decisions about the graduation of some households who have a limited asset base, and are 
graduating too early. In view of these challenges, REST intends to intensify its follow up of the 
graduation process in the coming year by conducting post-graduation monitoring, pre-positioning 
Emergency Operational Program resources to address the needs of graduate households, and 
deepening the link with other livelihood programs such as HABP, and Weather-based Index 
Insurance. 

e. Project midterm review 

A midterm review of the TPSNP was undertaken at the midpoint of the project in 
September/October 2013. While the details on the findings of the review can be found in the 
attached report, generally the review team was extremely encouraged by the overall progress made 
by the DFAP in advancing a model productive safety net program in Tigray, and significantly 
transforming the lives of vulnerable and poor households. In particular, due to the substantial and 
appropriate resources granted by USAID, important achievements have been made in the last two 
years, and considerable momentum has developed that bodes well for the future in terms of 
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TPSNP, the team found that the overall design, approach, implementation and management of the 
project in support of moving poor, vulnerable households towards a state of resilience and eventual 
graduation is sound. Few corrective measures were recommended. 

f. Issues affecting the achievement of project objectives and targets 

The main issue negatively affecting project targets during the fiscal year was drought which 
resulted in crop failure. In particular, the early cessation of the meher rainfall and subsequent 
moisture stress in some pocket areas found within ten TPSNP woredas (except in Ganta Afeshum 
and Seharti Samre) resulted in crop failure, affecting both PSNP and non-PSNP households. 
Although the problem was addressed through the 20% contingency budget, drought conditions did, 
to some extent, affect public work activities especially before the emergency relief support became 
available. As a result, the majority of HOP resources were used to extend the number of food 
transfer months for PSNP and non-PSNP beneficiaries and in so doing address any transitory food 
needs arising from shock related production losses. 

1.2 Key Results Achieved 

In FY14 the project realized good performance in the majority of activity areas, and attained a high 
level of results against planned annual targets. Key results achieved in the period 1 October 2013 
through to 30 September 2014 are discussed in detailed in the following section. 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE (SOI 1 : Food availability and access among the target 
community improved 

Strategic Objective #1 was designed to improve the access and availability of food for poor, 
chronically food insecure households on a yearly basis. Over the past year efforts were made to 
achieve SOI goals by clustering together three main development pathways; 1) conserving 
severely degraded farm and communal lands, 2) boosting smallholder production and productivity 
by expanding the correct use of water-centred and livestock oriented technologies, and increasing 
road networks, and 3) delivering timely, appropriate and predictable food transfers to fill immediate 
household food gaps. The combined impact REST sought was accelerated and sustained graduation 
of PSNP targeted households into better livelihoods, and eventual food security. 

Intermediate Result (JR 1. 1): Natural resource management improved 

IRl.l activities focused on measures designed to address the serious problem of land degradation in 
TPSNP woredas by halting soil erosion, restoring ecosystems, replenishing ground and surface 
water, and mitigating the damaging effects of climate change. Building on past conservation 
practices, the four main activity areas implemented in FY14 were in soil and W'ater conservation, 
reforestation, expansion of area enclosures, and farmer capacity building in conservation practices, 
all implemented using an integrated watershed management approach. To gamer economic as well 
as environmental benefits from the land improvements, conservation activities were also linked to 
livelihood opportunities, especially beekeeping, assisting fanners to cam additional income. 
Improvements were made to a very large geographic area made up of 545 micro-watersheds using 
about 70% of the project’s available public work labour, and capital investments in materials and 
tools, ensuring the stmetures created were of high quality and were sustainable in accordance with 
the PIM and Annual Public Work Plans. Work Groups each comprised of 25-30 members led the 
physical construction work, with technical support and guidance from well-trained Technical 
Leaders, Development Agents and other sector experts, including REST woreda experts. The 
project trained 2,355 (2,120 male/235 female) on NRM and watershed development approaches 
(101% of annual target) to ensure public works were implemented to high quality standards. Major 
outputs and outcomes achieved in FY14 include the following: 

a. Soil and Water Conservation (SWC) 

Starting with the development and updating of watershed basemaps (using GIS applications and 
aerial maps), the project curbed soil erosion, and addressed the problem of moisture stress by 

trr^attnrr 1 0 007 hf'/'tcjfp-c rtf r^lctrtrtwl 1 ^1 4 r^F>arnHf»H ( Qffi/n Qphtpvpmf'nt 
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of targets) in 287 sites which is slightly higher than the planned 264 treatment sites. As is the long- 
standing practice in Tigray, participatory community based methods were exclusively used to 
implement the various SWC measures such as terraces, bunds, and small check dams as per the 
quality standards set by the Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development (MOARD). 

Comment (LE3): Are these existing land catchments in which treatment is consolidated or 
new lands treated? This should be differentiated. 

REST confirms that the catchment lands reported in the ARR FY2014 refer to newly rehabilitated 
areas and needs to be understood within the context of a watershed approach. Starting in YRl , 
DFAP public works have been implemented in 545 watersheds. As the size of these watersheds is 
very extensive (on average 1,000 hectares per watershed site), the rehabilitation process is 
progressive and taking place on a logical, sequential, and step-by-step basis. Annually sub- 
catchments (new sites and those previously untreated) are identified within the larger watershed and 
ate rehabilitated by applying SWC measures through public works. Although fiom year to year the 
unit of intervention for DFAP public works remains the same 545 watershed sites, the specific 
hectares of land reported each year refers to newly treated sub-catchment lands found within the 
wider watershed area. 

Achievement of FY14 targets in SWC was 96% of initial plans. While still a high result, the main 
reason for this underachievement in one of REST’s key areas of technical competence was due to 
revisions and lowering of public work norms for women. A welcome revision aimed at lessening 
women’s work burden while still giving them access to transfers without discrimination, the 
Ethiopian Government introduced the PIM/policy change late in the public work implementation 
season and therefore beyond the planning timeframe, at which point it was too late for REST to 
make, and accommodate substantial amendments. Adjustments factoring in changes in public work 
norms covering women participants have however been included in the PREP FY15. 

Comment (LE4); This is significant achievements despite the women new norm introdnction. 
As it is known women nsed to take significant share in PW engagement compared to men in 
REST Woredas, about 60%. REST should explain how such achievements are met It should 
be made explicit if the JEOP labor is complemented. 

In all DFAP Woredas the revised norm for public works by women came into effect in the latter 
stage of the public work season (May 2014). As a result, the impact on public work targets was 
generally minimal. Although limited, the revision affected labour supply to public works in the 
areas of SWC, gully reclamation and road construction, consequently leading to lower than planned 
FY2014 targets and subsequent achievements (96%, 92% and 93% respectively). Activities least 
affected by the revision were in irrigation public works. 

REST confirms that JEOP public works are consistently and stringently plarmed and reported 
separately to avoid double counting. Thus, the public work achievements reported in this ARR are 
exclusively DFAP results and do not incorporate the achievements made through JEOP in any way. 

By addressing flood erosion and improving soil and water harvesting on upper catchments, SWC 
activities have visibly contributed to increased soil fertility and moisture availability for agriculture 
production on farmlands located downstream. As a direct result, 5,264 farmers (3,580 males/1,684 
females) who own farmlands in lower catchments substantially benefited in terms of having access 
to better quality soils, and being able to produce more food crops. To further prevent and reverse 
natural resource degradation caused by gullies, a total of 191 kilometers of gullies located at 127 
sites were reclaimed in FY14. A major cause of farmland degradation and landlessness in REST 
woredas, eroded gully canals were rehabilitated by constructing check dams and reshaping gully 
walls, integrated with the planting and sowing of re- vegetative plants consisting of trees, shrubs and 
grass species. Of the planned 138 gullies, 127 or 92% were actually successfully reclaimed, 
assisting and protecting the farmlands of 5,409 farmers (3,391male/2,018 female), who otherwise 
were at risk of losing their farmlands due to aggressive gully expansion. All technical backstopping 
of sullv activities were nrofessionallv led bv REST in collaboration with Woreda Aericultural and 
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Rural Development (WARD) experts, to high quality standards. The key achievements during the 
reporting period have been summarized as follows: 

• Catchment treatment: 1 2,907 hectares of catchments treated with terraces, bunds, basins, and 
small check dams (96% achievement of the annual target) across 287 conservation sites ( 1 09% 
achievement). 

• Biophysical gully treatment: 1 27 of the planned 138 gabion-based check dams constructed in 
degraded gully areas. 

• Biological SWC measures: 2.28 million vegetative propagating plants planted (99% 
achievement) along 123,736 kilometers of treated grass splits planted on bunds; 2,129 
kilograms of grass seeds over-sown on bunds (90% achievement), covering about 8,3 1 1 
hectares of land in targeted TPSNP watersheds (90% of the targeted plan of 9,200 hectares). 

Comment (LES): What evidence exists to support this claim? How are you quantifying 
substantial? How is the quality of the soil being measured? 

The impacts of SWC activities presented in the ARR were based on basic assessments done by field 
staffs, field observation and draw on community views. Observation of crop performance and yield, 
extent of runoff and erosion, and sediment accumulation near structures, were techniques used for 
the assessment. The field assessment found that as a result of the SWC structures rill and sheet 
erosion reduced resulting in the retention of 68% of the potential soil loss by erosion. This is an 
important achievement in an area like the highlands of Tigray where the annual soil loss rates on 
croplands are estimated at 57 tons per hectare per year'. By slowing down the nm-off speed, the 
SWC measures induced sedimentation of fine waterborne particles of soil, resulting in a build-up of 
a layer of 5cm to 10 cm thick sediments rich in nutrients on nearby terrace structures. Although it is 
difficult to quantify the net improvement in soil fertility in a one year period, field observation of 
standing crops demonstrated that crop performance was better at ‘soil accumulation zones’ near the 
SWC structure where soil sediment and water deposition occurs (See figure below). This 
observation is also supported by findings from the REST annual survey which found that 71% of 
PSNP households contacted during the survey reported an increase in crop yields due to the SWC 
measures. 



Findings from other scientific research also ascertain the impact of SWC measures in reducing 
runoff erosion and water retention. A recent study conducted by Mekele University (2013) in 
Mendae watershed (10.37 km2) in Kilte Awlealo Woreda (one of the DFAP watersheds) found that 
after the implementation of SWC in the catchment, the volume of surface runoff that is generated 
from the catchment is reduced by 568, 345.6 m^ (which was l,577,167m^, before intervention) and 


^ Gebermichael D, Nyssen J, Poesen 1, Deckers J, Haile M, Covers G, Moeyersons J (2005) Effectiveness of stone 
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the volume of water that percolate down and join the groundwater increased by 1,033,376.62 
(which was only 84,029 before intervention)^. The availability of the water in the catchment is 
increased by 17.61 per cent of the mean annual rainfall of the catchment. This result is supported by 
the availability of groundwater in the downstream of the catchment. The availability of groundwater 
has increased more than 10 times since 1993. The study noted that in general, in years with high 
rainfall, the SWC structures protected the land fiom rapid flow and associated erosion in the event 
of a heavy rain. When rainfall is erratic, the SWC measures contributed to conserving more 
moisture in the soil thereby helping to alleviate water stress during dry spells and guaranteeing the 
harvest. 

Comment (LE6): Is this reclamation achieved through this year treatments or with efforts of 
the past year? Are these gullies newly treated ones or started treating in the past as well? This 
sho^d Im clear. It is less possible to reclaim gullies in year efforts. The focus of this ARR 
should be confined to the results of this specific year and if changes over time are reported, 
this should be acknowledged. 

REST confirms that the reported ARR FY2014 achievements for gully reclamation refer entirely to 
this year’s outputs only. Of the total 127 gully reclaimed in the report year, 102 of these were 
completely new sites while the remaining 25 sites were in areas where expansion work was carried 
out on previously started gully reclamation sites. Even if the work on the 25 gully sites involved 
expansion work, the reclamation measures were applied on the rmtreated segment of previously 
targeted long gully systems. In such cases, REST accormted for the additional length of the rrew 
gully segments which was actually reclaimed during the reporting period only. 

Factors determining the time required to complete gully reclamation activities are the length, depth 
and width of the gully. From REST’s experience, gully systems with less than 1,000 meter lengA 
can be completed within a one year intervention. The length of gully systems reclaimed by REST 
this year ranges between 500 metres and 1,500 metres. REST has however noted the importance of 
segregating the achievements by expansion and new sites in order to improve the clarity of the 
reports on gully reclamation. Such reporting will be adhered in the following ARRs. 


b. Reforestation 

Integrating biological measures into physical SWC public works is important for sustained natural 
resource management and livelihood outcomes as taking such measures improves vegetation cover, 
harnesses soil buildup and increases access to domestic wood supplies (still the major source of fuel 
for cooking, construction and agricultural tools). In this regard, the program reforested a total of 
9, 1 60 hectares of degraded land by planting 2 1 ,6 million forest tree seedlings (94% of the annual 
target). Despite the critical challenges posed by moisture stress in targeted woredas, seedling 
survival rates have steadily improved from year to year. Based on the second round survival rate 
inventory undertaken by respective project woredas for seedlings planted in the previous 
implementation year, the average survival rate was found to be around 63% (ranging between 46% 
in the drought prone lowland areas and 76% in highland areas) which is slightly higher as compared 
to the 60% target set for the FY. This improvement in survival rates is largely attributed to the 
successful integration of physical SWC measures with reforestation based on integrated watershed 
development principles. Training on watershed development planning and implementation was also 
provided to 564Community Watershed Management Committees and frontline extension agents, to 
further develop their capacity. 

Comment (LET): The improvement in second average survival count rate is verified by 
USAID, from 50 to 60. It should be noted those highland having about 70 average survival 


^ Treza Nuggusies et.al (2013) "Quantification of the Impact of Integrated Soil and Water Conservation Measures on 
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connt are very few. It is reasonable to take 5S-^% as average, disregarding those exceptional 
survival counts which are found planted near water points. 

REST welcomes and accepts the comment on average seedling survival rates, 
c. Enclosure Management 

Expansion of area enclosures is another popular method used to improve vegetative cover in 
severely degraded environments. Achievements during the fiscal year included the ongoing 
protection of a total of 138,715 hectares of existing enclosure areas, while an additional 7,159 
hectares of degraded communal lands were newly enclosed to attain 100% and 1 10% of planned 
annual targets, respectively. Improvements to the bio-physical condition of area enclosures was 
achieved by applying a range of soil and water conservation measures, sowing of local grass and 
tree seeds and by prohibiting human and livestock entry and possible interference in areas being 
rehabilitated. 

To ensure the proper management, utilization and maintenance of the natural resources developed 
in the fiscal year, REST successfully established and strengthened, the operations of 545 Watershed 
Management Committees (WMC) - or one fully functioning WMC per TPSNP micro-watershed. 
Training was given to members of WMC to improve their capacity in the development of clear by- 
laws on the utilization and management of community assets. 

Comment (L£8): Though the management of area enclosures has improved due to the 
introduction and focus on agro forestry forages in communal and private lands to address the 
animal forage shortages, still there is challenge in the management and adoption of area 
enclosures in some of the lowland areas. REST should continue in enhancing the 
improvement of agroforestry forage improvement in degraded and other lands to increase 
linkage of livestock. 

REST is cognizant of the need to generate animal forage in area enclosures and link these to 
improving livestock quality in areas where animal husbandry is a major source of livelihoods. 
Building-in flexibility to enable better access to forage resources by livestock owners is well- 
understood and REST will continue to address this by ensuring the proper implementation of cut 
and carry system for communal enclosures and supporting individual forage/agro-forestry 
development on private lands. 

Results of IRl.l outcome indicators: 

The results of several IRl.l outcome indicators demonstrate the potential of NRM measures to 
transform degraded lands into productive farm plots where more traditional as well as high value 
crops can be grown, and better fill household food gaps. The REST annual socioeconomic .survey 
conducted for the FY14 annual results report found that: 

• # of hectares of natural resources .showing improved biophysical conditions as a result of USG 
assistance. Excellent results are evident under this outcome indicator with 1 00% rate of 
achievement of set targets. Drawing on USG assistance, during the reporting period a total of 
141,927 hectares of land was assessed as either stable and/or biophysically improved, including 
reductions in soil erosion and incremental increases in vegetation density and diversity. This 
outcome is largely attributed to the establishment of vast area enclosures in degraded communal 
areas during the FY. Continued enclosure of selected areas has resulted in impressive results 
such as an increase in grass bio-mass production, with an average of 46 bales of grass harvested 
from a hectare of enclosed area, which is 103% of the target for the reporting period. 

• # of people (men and women) with increased economic benefits derived from sustainable 
natural resource manaaement and conservation as a result of USG assistance . The program 
performance for this outcome indicator also surpassed the target set for the FY. In the reporting 
period.a total of 95,338people (40,042 females) economically benefitted from the rehabilitated 
watersheds hv enaaoino in the niantation of eennomieailv viable trees te o enealvntns and fruit 
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trees), starting beekeeping and/or harvesting grass through a cut and carry system to support 
livestock. This achievement was 102% of the target set for the FY. The reasons for this 
overachievement is due to the concerted effort by the Woreda Food Security Task Force and 
REST in mobilizing the community, in particular landless youths, to invest in and take 
advantage of the community assets developed with USG assistance. 

Intermediate Result (IR 1.2): Smallholder farming production and productivity improved 

As the majority of livelihoods in Tigray are centred on smallholder farming, the activities REST has 
implemented under IRl .2 are “water centered” and have two main purposes: to raise agricultural 
productivity, and reduce inherent risks in the agricultural production cycle by way of innovative 
irrigation technologies, livelihood diversification (crop and livestock), and by expanding rural road 
networks. The results achieved in these three areas are discussed below: 

Sub-IR 1.2.1: Access to water for agricultural purposes improved 

During FY14, the project successfully constructed 191 irrigation schemes enabling some 595.5 
hectares of farmland to be placed under fulltime irrigation as planned. Due to the application of 
these innovative and affordable small-plot irrigation technologies, 2,369 farmers (1,540 males/829 
females) in drought-prone areas were better able to access, store and control water for crop 
irrigation, enabling them in most cases to virtually double their annual food production and fight 
against climatic shocks that hinder food security. Additionally, 800 hectares of farmland was 
placed under supplementary irrigation using spate structures, benefiting some 1,060 farmers (676 
males/384 female headed households). All irrigation technologies selected for the project by REST 
are known to be robust in advancing water-use efficiency, reduce labour burdens and can increase 
economic returns to poor farmers through rapid crop yield increases. 

Comment (LE9): REST DFAP has continued providing access water for irrigation through 
the construction of different water irrigation schemes as planned. This was verified by USAID 
staff. It is important to indicate here that this was achievement due to the fact that these 
activities were started much earlier than the time when the women new PW norm was 
introduced. 

As stated earlier, the revised norm for women PW came into effect at a later stage of the PW season 
(May 2014). While the target for some public works such as SWC and road were slightly affected, 
the impact on irrigation public works was negligible. This is because irrigation public woriks 
commenced earlier in November 2013 in advance of the work norm revisions, and at the same time 
giving irrigation projects an elongated timeframe from which to complete the various activity 
components. REST appreciates USAID for verifying this dining its monitoring visit. 

Comment (LEIO): What is innovative about them? I know they are great and they work, but 
are they innovative? 

One of REST’S main comparative advantages is its ongoing pursuit and realization of innovative 
solutions and technologies that benefit and contribute to food security goals in Tigray and beyond. 
Specifically, in the ARR FY2014 the word innovative was used in reference to some of the 
irrigation technologies promoted by REST as best practices, and in particular water harvesting 
check dam pond technologies. Water harvesting check dams were first introduced into Tigray and 
Ethiopia by REST. Although the initial experience was learned fiom India, REST made various 
modification and adjustments to improve the original design, and contextualized the technologies to 
fit the local conditions found in the region. Since then REST has been promoting check dam ponds 
as an innovative public work under the PSNP that has borne many positive results. Check dam 
ponds are also currently one of the most in-demand technologies/PW in Tigray. Over time, and 
based on learning fiom REST’S experience, these technologies are now part of the national PSNP 
public work menu. Even if it has already been sometime since REST started to promote these 
technologies, REST still feels it is necessary and fitting to highlight that these activities are part of 
its innovation profile benefiting food security, whenever opportunities avail. 
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Table 3: Summary of Results in Irrigation FY2014 


Type of irrigation 
Scheme/Technology 

Annuat FY14 Number of Schemes 
Constructed 

Annual FY14 Area irrigation Access 
Created (ha) 


Target 

Achieved 

% 

Achieved 

Target 

Achieved 

% Achieved 

Smali river diversions 

S 

5 

1(K)% 

120 

109.25 

91% 

Mini-dams 


1 

100% 

40 

40 

100% 

Sub-surface dams 

2 

2 

100% 

20 

20 

100% 

Springs for irrigation 

2 

2 

100% 

20 

12,5 

62.5% 

Irrigation check dams 

5 

5 

ltK)% 

40 

40 

100% 

Pump Irrigation 

2 

2 

100% 

24 

25 

104% 

Spate irrigation* 

4 

4 

100% 

300 

300 

100% 

Water harvesting check-dams 

53 

55 

104% 

301 

304 

101% 

Flood diversion check-dams* 

16 

IS 

94% 

480 

500 

104% 

Wide diameter shallow hand 
dug wells 

35 

35 

1£K)% 

35 

35 

100% 

Small diameter hand dug 
wells** 

65 

65 

100% 

9.75 

9.75 

100% 

Total: 

190 

191 


1,390 

1,395.5 



^Mostly for supplementary irrigation**For women headed households only. 


Livestock production and productivity was addressed through the construction of 23 livestock 
ponds with watering troughs, and 32 bee and bee flora watering ponds (each with a 40m^ capacity) 
in support of modem beekeeping ventures in rehabilitated enclosure areas, as per established 
technical standards, fully meeting set annual targets for both technologies. During the most recent 
rainy season these ponds harvested water for 20,309 livestock for a period of 4 to 6 months, and for 
the support of 384 bee colonies, which further enhanced the health/productivity of animal assets. 

Sub-IR 1.2.2: Irrigation use efficiency improved 

Improved water use efficiency from wells and other water harvesting schemes established through 
public works was achieved through three modalities: 

a) Water lifting technologies: 1 52 farmers (70 males/82 females), or 99% of the annual target, 
obtained access to water-lifting devises consisting of 85 small and medium motorized pumps and 30 
rope and washer pumps. As a result of continued technical support, approximately 92% of 
beneficiaries opting for a water-lifting technology were properly using it and practicing irrigation 
on their farmlands. 

Comment (LEll); It should be noted that the water lifting technologies are not only useful in 
efficiently using the water but more important in helping those far farm plots usually owned 
by poor households to equally access the irrigation. REST has taken this into account as 
recommended by USAID but still need to consolidate this further. 

REST accepts this comment and will seek to enhance its support and assistance towards 
maximizing the benefits and beneficiary coverage arising from the development of community 
irrigation assets. 

b) Capacity building: To optimize the gains evident in increased access to irrigation, a scries of 
trainings w'cre given to 1 ,654 farmers, WHH, DA, and cooperatives(701 males/953 females) with 
an emphasis on improved agricultural practices (105% of the target for FY14). The training 
addressed: 1) irrigation farm management including water scheme management and efficient water 
utilization; and 2)the best means to capitalize on irrigation-based production by shifting from staple 
to economic crop production systems for increased returns including fruit/vegetable/high value 
crops production, agro-forestry, micro-gardening, post-harvest handling and marketing. Specific 
capacity building courses included: 
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• 242 farmers/DA trained on the efficient use and maintenance of water lifting technologies 
(95% of annual target); 

• 588 farmers/DA trained on appropriate fruit and vegetable production, agronomy practices 
and management (98% of annual target); 

• 656 WHH/DA trained on micro-garden development (99% of annual target); 

• 63 apple cooperatives trained on quality production techniques, cooperative development 
and management, and marketing (100% of annual target); 

• 74 nursery technicians on nursery management and grafting techniques ( 1 00% of annual 
target); and 

• 3 1 farmers/DA took part in experience exchange visits, and were trained in improved 
agronomy practices ( 1 00% of annual target). 

c) Establishment and training of Water User Associations; 88 Water User Associations (WUA) 
were successfully setup to ensure the sustainable use, management and maintenance of irrigation 
schemes, amounting to 106% achievement of FY14 set targets. Before becoming operational, 
training was provided to each of the 3,222 WUA members (2,256 males/966 females) on topics 
such as water scheme management and operation, water allocation and utilization and management 
of community contributions/resources. Currently, 91% of WUA have commenced properly 
managing the irrigation/water harvesting schemes entrusted to them. This incorporates having 
developed by-laws governing scheme management and water utilization, clear water 
rationing/scheduling, scheduled canal maintenance and clearing, and collection and management of 
minimum fees/contributions from water users as a co-investment for future maintenance 
requirements. The remaining 8, or 9% of WUA are currently setting up the required regulatory and 
management systems, as the schemes were only completed recently. Lessons taken from field 
experience with established WUA do however suggest that one-time capacity building actions may 
not be sufficient to strengthen and capacitate WUA at levels required to run efficient operations. 
This observation is backed up by the DFAP midterm review which found that some WUA were 
exhibiting gaps and other structural weaknesses in discharging their responsibilities, and that this 
situation had to be rectified immediately for the sake of the long-term viability of irrigation 
activities. As a result, REST has included intensive, targeted refresher training and on-site technical 
assistance to all WUA established through DFAP support, in the new program PREP FY2014. 

Sub-IR 1.2.3: Cropping choice towards high value crop production increased 

To assist smallholder diversification into higher value crops and progress the shift from staple to 
cash production, the project distributed 106,964 fruit tree seedlings to poor farmers (96% of annual 
target), of which 25,815 were purchased grafted seedlings and 81,149 were fruit seedlings produced 
at RES T nurseries; and distributed to 2,140 farmers (856 females). An additional 165 quintals of 
potato tubers, garlic and vegetable seeds were provided to 3,693 farmers (1,477 females) to 
commence vegetable production as an enterprise, and to improve household diets (92% of annual 
target). Combined, 5,833 farmers (3,500 males/2,333 females) benefited from IR 1.2.3 activities, 
and more than 725 hectares of irrigated land plots were put under high value crop production 
systems for the very first time. On-site technical assistance and advice to farmers was also 
facilitated by strengthening fanner links to existing government extension services. 

Comment (LE12): REST is doing remarkable job in introducing these high value crops and 
diversifying the food consumptions and improving income of DFAP beneficiaries throngh the 
provision of vegetable and fruits seedlings. But this still challenged by the growing demands 
and hi^ cost of maintaining the nurseries and distributing these crops. Alternative and 
sustainable ways of managing should be envisioned and scaled up in the immediate future. 

Alongside supporting community fruit nursery sites through public works, REST is promoting 
private fruit nurseries to meet the growing demand for fhiit seedlings. Currently, there are 8 private 
fruit seedling producing nurseries established by landless youth groups with the support of DFAP. 
The DFAP supported the groups consisting of 94 landless youths (28 females and 66 males) 
through technical training including seedling management, grafting and nursery operation as well as 
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established in FY2013, while the reaming 4 in FY2014. The private nurseries are now actively 
engaged in the production and supply of fruits to fanners in DFAP Woredas. In FY2014, the 8 
groups supplied a sum total of 57,700 seedlings of various fruits including orange, mango, papaya, 
guava, lemon, gesho (Rhamnus), and apple (see also table below for details). In the final two years 
of the DFAP agreement, REST envisages supporting even more landless youth groups to establish 
additional private fruit nutseries, given how successful such practices already are. Tfie purpose of 
such an exparrsion is twofold: to serve as a means of livelihood for disadvantaged rural youth, and 
at the same time address the growing need for fruit seedlings on sustainable basis. 


Woreda 

Name of Private Frait Norscry/ 

Frait Seedliag Producer Groap 

Namber Fruit Seedlings 
Produced and Supplied iu 
FY2014 

Year of 
Estabtiskmeut 

Kolia Tembien 

Kale-amine 

17,029 

FY2013 

Werie Leke 

Miknetal 

5,045 

FY2013 

Ahfeom 

Lemiem Munguda 

17,196 

FY2013 

Tembien 

Avnl^keken 

3,000 

FY2013 

Mereb Ldte 

Mai Wavni 

4,400 

FY2014 

Werie Leke 

Endachewa 

3,500 

FY2014 

Gulo Mekeda 

Marta 

3,000 

FY2014 

Sefaaiti Samre 

Bruhtesfa 

4,600 

FY2014 

Total 


57,700 



Activity Result IR 1.2.4: Access to services and markets improved 

To improve rural connectivity across DFAP communities nearly 260 kilometres of access roads, or 
93% of the annual planned target, were constructed in FY14. Normally a priority activity, this 
shortfall was primarily due to PSNP policy changes, and in particular the reduction of public work 
norms for women participants. While highly welcomed, the late introduction of the revised norms 
did result in a fall in available labour for various public works during the past year. An additional 
33 bridge structures - including fords and culverts - were constructed on difficult terrains such as 
gullies, runoff ways and gorges, making roads climate smart and accessible under all-weather 
conditions. These upgrades resulted in 38 villages having belter access to markets, extension and 
other basic services such as health centres. 

In collaboration with the Woreda Rural Road Office, the project trained 267 community members/ 
foremen that are responsible for technically leading the road construction at local level, on road 
layout, construction and maintenance. Participants gained knowledge on environmentally sound 
road design and mitigation measures. Woreda Rural Road experts provided regular technical 
backstopping to ensure road construction proceeded in line with required quality and environmental 
standards. Completed roads were handed over for joint management by Woreda Rural Road 
Offices, and the respective Community Watershed Committees (CWC) with the expectation that 
future road maintenance needs would be addressed through the Free Community Labour Program, 

Results of IR1.2 outcome indicators: 

As a result of the various activities performed under IRl .2 several positive outcomes have emerged 
which augur well for improving food availability and access among PSNP communities (SO 1), 

The REST annual socioeconomic surv'ey conducted for the FY14 annual results report found that: 

• % of farmers who used at least four sustainable awiculture practices and/or technoloeies in the 

most recent erowine season : Positive performance was found under this outcome indicator with 
a 101% rate of achievement against the annual target. The assessment found, that of the sample 
households surveyed at least 91% of farmers reported that they had adopted more than four 
.sustainable agricultural practices. The most frequently mentioned practices were: crop rotation, 
moisture conservation and water harvesting, weed and pest management practices, use of 
improved seed varieties, erosion control techniques, compo.sting, agro-forestry and 
intercropping. This substantial progress is attributed in part to REST’s emphasis on capacity 
building measures targeting irrigation water users, effective technical support and the 
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REST was able to train 821 irrigation users (296 females) on a range of sustainable agricultural 
practices in FY14 alone, with significant impact on agricultural productivity. 

• #of additional hectares under improved technoloeies or management practices as a result of 
USG assistance : Results of this outcome indicator are equally positive with some 653 hectares 
of land put under improved high value agricultural production, against the target of 610 hectares 
set for FY14. Better achievement was attained because the project effectively facilitated timely 
access to high value crops such as fiuits and vegetable seeds, as well as trained farmers on 
various irrigation agronomic practices. The increased emphasis by the regional government on 
capitalizing on irrigation farming to substantially raise production by shifting from traditional 
staplesto improved cash crop production systems, has also contributed to this achievement. 
Survey results also support the positive performance on this outcome. Of the contacted 
households with access to irrigation, 88% (98% of the annual target) reported practicing high 
value crop production on their farm. 

Intermediate Result (IR 1.3); Consumption gap smoothened 

In FY14, activities under IR1.3 primarily focused on the timely and effective delivery of food/cash 
transfers aimed at bridging immediate food consumption gaps in target CFI households. One of the 
core components of the PSNP, over the past year the project a) effectively transferred USG assisted 
food resources to targeted PSNP beneficiaries'; b) successfully prepositioned food to final 
distribution centers ahead of the transfer season; c) mastered the cash/food mix model approach and 
effectively collaborated with Woreda and Tabia Food Security Task Forces to ensure adherence to 
jointly agreed to fixed cash/food transfer schedules; and d) expanded its outreach and food networks 
by establishing additional food distributions centers to take food closer to targeted communities. 

The socioeconomic survey conducted by REST for the purpose of the FY14 annual results report, 
found that PSNP beneficiaries overwhelmingly value the food aid they receive because it provides a 
substantial buffer against food and market shocks, has a greater nutritional and monetary value as 
compared to cash, and allows households to build assets by mitigating the distress sale and 
consumption of key livestock and other agricultural assets farmers need to remain productive. Key 
achievements for the reporting period include: 

a. Distribution of USG food resources to PSNP beneficiaries: 

A combined total of 970.238 (447,225 males/523,013 females) chronically food insecure 
beneficiaries received 5 1 ,834 MT(45,87 1 MT wheat/4.5871VIT pulses/1 ,376 MT vegetable oil)of 
USAID supported food commodities for periods ranging from 2 to 6 months, helping to achieve 
1 00% of the PREP planned annual target. Three categories of beneficiaries received the food 
transfers during the fiscal year: 

• Regular PSNP beneficiaries (12 Woredas): A total of 555,580 regular beneficiaries (295,477 
females/260,103 males) received 3-5 months of food transfers in line with approved cash/food 
mix distribution plans. The tonnage amount distributed was 38,392 MT of mixed commodities 
consisting of 33,975 MT of wheat, 3,398 MT of pulses and 1 ,0 1 9 MT of vegetable oil. The 
FY 1 4 beneficiary caseload was 1 3% lower than the FY 1 3 caseload due to the high rates of 
graduation, and hence exits from the project. 

• Expansion Woreda PSNP beneficiaries (3 woredas): A total of 1 16,242 PSNP beneficiaries 
(65,275females/50,567 males) in three expansion woredas (Adwa, Hintalo Wajerat, Raya 
Alamata), received 3 months of food transfers (5,870MT) as planned in the PREP FY2013. 

• EOP/Contingency beneficiaries: Consistent with PIM guidance, around 7,572MT of EOP 
resources were utilized to support 298,416 PSNP and non-PSNP beneficiaries (162,261 females/ 
136,155 males) affected by transitory food insecurity. Worsening drought conditions and the 
associated poor meher harvests (based on findings of EW assessments), meant contingency 


^ Note fhaf the cash transfer comnonent fenverinp 1 tn t months of food vanst was extended hv the government PSNP 
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resources were drawn on early in the fiscal year, commencing in December 2013 until end 
January 2014. The summary breakdown of the 20% EOF resources is as follows: 

15% component of the EOF: 

o 60, 1 68 non-PSNP beneficiaries received 2 months of food transfers based on EWS 
information and approval from the Tigray Regional Steering Committee; 
o 210,469 PSNP beneficiaries received 1-2 months additional food transfers based on EW 
assessments and approval from relevant Food Security Task Forces and the Tigray Regional 
Steering Committee. 

5% component of the EOF: 

o 27,779 non~PSNF beneficiaries received 3 to 5 months of food transfers in all 12 TPSNP 
Woredas to cover disaster induced household food gaps and avoid sliding into chronic food 
insecurity. Approval was from the relevant Food Security Task Forces and the Tigray 
Regional Steering Committee. 

Table 4: Distributed Food by Woredaand Category FY14 


Zone 

Woreda 

Beneficiaries by Type 

Beneficiary Gender 

No of 
Mths 
Trans. 

Food MT Distributed 

PW 

OS 

Total 


Female 

W 

P 

VO 

Total 

Centra! 

Ahferom 

32,436 

15,057 

47,493 

21,708 

25,785 

4 

2,823 

282 

85 

3,190 

South East 

Oegua Tembien 

24,985 

6.754 

31,739 

13,865 

17,874 

4 

1,886 

189 

57 

2,131 

Centra! 

Mereb Leke 

22,127 

11,795 

33,922 

16,912 

17,010 

4 

2,027 

203 

61 

2,291 

Central 

Werie Leke 

40,238 

13,172 

53,410 

24,182 

29,228 

4 

3,167 

317 

95 

3,578 

Eastern 

Kilte Awlealo 

47,448 

6,645 

54,093 

26,278 

27,815 


4,056 

406 

122 

4,583 

Southern 

Raya Aiebo 

46,431 

7,541 

53,972 

23,626 

30,346 


3,949 

395 

118 

4,463 

Eastern 

Ganta Afeshum 

50,726 

8,281 

59,007 

32,575 

26.432 

4 

3,418 

342 

103 

3,863 

Eastern 

Gulo Mekeda 

48,153 

8,739 

56,892 

26,799 

30,093 

4 

3,306 

331 

99 

3,736 

Eastern 

Hawzien 

40,386 

9,395 

49,781 

22,460 

27,321 

4 

2,967 

297 

89 

3,352 

South East 

Samre Seharti 

42,852 

5,347 

48,199 

21,561 

26,638 

4 

2,869 

287 

86 

3,242 

Centra! 

Tan/Abe rgelie 

28,961 

5,995 

34,956 

16,162 

18,794 

4 

2,063 

206 

62 

2,332 

Central 

Koila Tembien 

27,798 

4,318 

32,116 

13,975 

18,141 

3 

1,444 

144 

43 

1,632 


Total R^ular: 

452,541 

103,039 

555,580 

260,103 

295,477 

49 

33,975 

3,398 

1,019 

38,392 

Central 

Adwa 

29.570 

3,695 

33,265 

15385 

17380 

3 

1,487 

149 

45 

1,681 

South East 

Hintalo Waierat 

38,634 

7,694 

46,328 

19,657 

26,671 


2,085 

208 

63 

2,356 

Southern 

Raya Alamata 

33,022 

3,627 

36,649 

15,925 

20,724 

3 

1,623 

162 

49 

1,834 


Total Expansion 

101,226 

15,016 

116,242 

50,967 

65,275 

9 

5,195 

520 

156 

5370 


EOP 15% 

219,215 

51,422 

270,637 

125,043 

145,594 

lto2 

4,977 

498 

149 

5,624 

EOP 5% 

27,293 

486 

27.779 

11,112 

16,667 

3 to 5 

1.724 

172 

52 

1,948 

Total EOP 20%: 

246,508 

51,908 

298,416 

136,155 

162,261 

ItoS 

6,862 

686 

206 

7,572 

GRAND TOTAL 

800,275 

169,963 ' 

970,238 

447325 

523,013 


45,871 

4,587 

1,376 

51,834 


b. Effective prepositioning of commodities to ensure timely distribution of transfers: 

Overall, the transfer of Title II food commodities a) from USAID/FFP to REST/Tigray and b) from 
the Makelle PDP to REST’s 41 distribution centres located in fifteen target DFAP woredas were 
timely, and completed in advance of planned transfer starl-up in FY14. By the end of January 2014, 
at least two months of food transfers had already reached their designated Final Distribution Points 
(FDP) in readiness for the first transfer payment end-February 2014. Prepositioning transfers in this 
way facilitated smooth access to food supplies and prevented transfer delays to beneficiaries. 

c. Development of transfer schedules: 

REST collaborated with Woreda mid Tabia FSTFs to develop “food/cash distribution 
schedules”for each tabia/community in which REST implements the TPSNP (i.e. 283 tabias).Once 
drawn up and agreed upon, approved schedules were announced to PSNP beneficiaries at 
community gatherings, public work sessions and during food distributions. Drawing on lessons 
from previous transfer yeare, fixed food/cash transfer schedules were preferred for Direct Support 
beneficiaries given their .special needs and the absence of conditionality for the receipt of their 
entitlements. In setting these standards, fixed procedures also assisted to avoid any transfer delays. 
Furthermore, REST was able to negotiate with the government for an advance start of PSNP public 
works early in November ahead of the free community mobilization calendar. As a result, REST 
was able 1n avoid the nrnoramminp oridlork evident in nrevions vears arhievino snhstantial 
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improvement in public work implementation which flowed through to the timeliness of transfers. 
However, prolonged public work verification processes still continued as a challenge in some 
woredas, making it difficult to strictly adhere to defined, fixed distribution schedules at all times. 

Comment (LE13): There are no fixed distribution schedules implemented on the ground. The 
DM and PDM confirmed beneficiaries have no idea about the schedule. Delays of transfers 
were common as the PW verification delay still exist DS beneficiaries are not paid separately 
and forced to wait nntil the PW activities are accomplished. 

Implementation of Fixed Transfer Schedules: REST kindly begs to differ on the conclusions 
reached by the USAID DM and PDM regarding fixed transfer schedules. In actual fact the 
application of fixed transfer schedules is being implemented in all REST DFAP Woredas. These 
fixed schedules were developed in consultation with respective Tabia FSTF and were/are routinely 
commtinicated to PSNP betreficiaries by posting the schedules at public institutions as well as 
aimoimcing the schedule times during public work sessions. Since REST started to implement 
fixed distribution schedule in YR 2 of this DFAP, it witnessed some improvement in transfer 
timeliness from year to year. 

Undoubtedly the overall success of fixed transfer schedule implementation was mixed. While there 
were some Tabias who strictly adhered to fixed schedules, there were also cases where transfer 
dates were fiequently changing as some Tabia FSTF failed to abide by the agreed to schedules. 
Reasons range from competing demands from other government responsibilities, to delayed public 
work verification process. In practice, REST has been trying to resolve this problem through 
continuous dialogue attd follow-up of transfer issues with pertinent Woreda FSTFs, even going 
further to the extent of adopting a^erence to fixed transfer schedules as one key government 
performance indicator to be strictly applied during regular Tabia FSTF evaluations. With strong 
follow-up and by closely working with Woreda FSTFs, REST expects the challenges with fixed 
schedules can be overcome in the coming transfer seasons. 

Knowledge of PSNP clients about fixed transfer schedule: REST believes that knowledge about 
transfer schedules among PSNP clients is generally improving despite some gaps, especially among 
Direct Support (DS) beneficiaries. The issues around DS beneficiaries are relatively complicated 
due to the particular characteristics of this category of PSNP beneficiary. On the one hand, most 
DS beneficiaries are old people and illiterate, and therefore caimot access the information even if 
the transfer schedule was routinely posted at suitable public places. On the other hand, even if 
aimouncements are being made during public works, they too do not reach DS beneficiaries as they 
are not participating in public works. So far the only way DS beneficiaries’ access information 
about transfer schedules is firom their neighbors/public work participants. REST continues to 
review and deliberate on better ways to reach DS beneficiaries with messages about transfer 
schedules. While the knowledge gap about transfer schedule among DS beneficiaries is 
understandably low, this should not be considered as representative of all PSNP beneficiaries. 

Knowledge of transfer schedules among PW beneficiaries is relatively good. PW beneficiaries 
including those who are illiterate are routinely obtaining information about transfer schedules. 
Illiterate public work participants are kept well informed about transfer schedules through 
announcements made at PW sites and during transfer distributions. In the coming transfer season, 
REST is even considering to improve the quality of the communication at public work sites using 
microphones which are currently being procured using the budget resources made available under 
the JEOP. The microphones will be used to improve soimd quality and clarity of communication at 
public work sites and distribution points for both transfer schedules and Behavioral Change 
Communication (BCC) activities. 

Separate Payment to Direct Support Beneficiaries: To improve transfer timeliness for Direct 
Support (DS) beneficiaries REST took steps and introduced separate payment schedules for DS by 

*1 c. TJtir c nm. — r j j-i i x:-.: j 
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protracted public work verification process. The proven efficacy of this approach has since led to it 
being: a) adopted by the Tigray Forxl Security Office, b) scaled-up in all KNP Woredas in Tigray, 
and c) incorporated into the new generation PSNP design as good practice. 

The main challenge evidenced has been in the lack of uniformity in the actual practice of separate 
transfers for DS beneficiaries at all distribution centers. While there are many Tabias that are 
correctly using separate schedules for DS transfers, there are still others that prefer to align DS 
transfers with that of PW beneficiaries for a number of genuine reasons. As most of the DS 
beneficiaries are elderly people or disabled, and often face difficulties of traveling long distance to 
collect their entitlements, what they usually do is delegate other people to receive the transfers on 
their behalf (using legal delegation letters approved by local social courts). This practice is common 
in distribution sites that involve lengthy travel distances. In almost all cases those who are 
commonly delegated are PW beneficiaries themselves. Therefore in some Tabias where a large 
proportion of the DS beneficiaries exercise delegation, transfer schedules were organized together 
with PW clients based on the request of communities given that PW beneficiaries prefer to collect 
the transfer (including for those DS client whom they represent) at one combined time during the 
PW transfer schedule to avoid traveling twice. Therefore it should be noted that in some cases the 
transfer for DS is organized alongside that of PW transfers not because REST failed to implement a 
separate transfer schedule, but was instead deliberately executed in this way based on coimnunity 
preference and their specific circumstances. REST has subsequently shared this lesson and it has 
been considered in the design of the new generation PSNP PIM especially given that it recommends 
implementing a separate transfer schedule for DS beneficiaries. 

Comment (LE14): This is serious problem for both the JEOP and the DFAP. What are some 
ideas to get this resolved? Delays in verifying public works are not acceptable and jeopardize 
food security. Wliat has been discussed with the regional government? 

REST acknowledges that delays in verifying public works is an ongoing challenge in ensuring the 
timeliness of transfers in DFAP Woredas over the past fiscal year. Although REST succeeded in 
meeting the 45 days national standard set for timeliness of transfer for 95% of the transfers, its plan 
to adhere to fixed transfer schedules which were developed with a target of 30 days benchmark was 
diluted due to delays in the verification of public works. Despite repeated efforts by REST to urge 
the government to speed up the public work verification process, the response has not always been 
satisfactory. The public work verification was entirely dependent on approval by Woreda experts 
which, time and again, proved to be difficult as Woreda experts were more often burdened with 
other government responsibilities and were not in a position to discharge their responsibility and 
complete the verification process on time and allow transfers to happen on a timely basis. 

In recognition of this, REST has extensively discussed the issue with the Regional Food Security 
Core Processer and has now arrived at a new arrangement to resolve the problem during the 
upcoming public work season. The new arrangement seeks to undertake public work verification 
on the spot simultaneously during public work implementation. To facilitate this, REST has agreed 
with the regional government to further decentralize the decision making power for public work 
verification from Woreda to Tabia level. This means instead of using Woreda experts as previously 
done; now the responsibility for verifying public works is given to Tabia level experts or 
Development Agents (DA). 

The understanding reached with the Regional Food Security Core Processor underscored that even 
though Woreda experts will continue to monitor public works to guarantee quality, payments to 
clients will not depend on technical approval of the worics by Woreda experts. If a defect is 
identified by Woreda experts in terms of quantity or quality of the worics, the defect is corrected by 
the commimity during the following month. With the new agreement, now the technical 
verification by DAs will be sufficient to approve payments to PW beneficiaries. As the DAs are 
the ones technicallv leadins the nublic works in their resnective Tabias. this will allow technical 
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verification to happen simultaneously as public works get implemented. REST expects this will lead 
to significant improvement in transfer timeliness in the coming transfer season by avoiding the time 
lag required for PW verification. 

REST adopted this new arrangement from the new generation PSNP PIM. The new PIM clearly 
states that during the new phase, public work verification by Woreda, Zone or Regional experts will 
no more be a prerequisite for approval of transfer/payment to clients'*. REST hopes this will give it 
a chance to test the effectiveness of the new arrangement ahead of the commencement of the new 
generation PSNP. 

d. Expansion of distribution centers to reduce travel time and improve commodity 
handling: 

By establishing additional distribution centers, REST has sought to bring transfers closer to target 
communities with some 90.8% of participants in FY14 receiving transfers within a Z’/ahours travel 
radius from their home (one way). During the reporting period, REST expanded its commodity 
distribution outreach by establishing 3cement block stores with a storage capacity of 500MT each, 
as was plaimed (100% achievement of planned target). This includes the installation of all 
necessary supportive facilities, such as guard houses, fencing and latrines. The new stores have 
been established in Fatsi located in Gulo Mekeda Woreda, Rama in Mereb Leke Woreda, and 
Chercher in Raya Azebo Woreda. Although the number of PSNP beneficiaries receiving food 
transfers at a place within Z'/ahours of their home showed improvement as compared to the previous 
year (which was 88%), the achievement is still lower than the target of 95% set for FY14. To 
therefore address the problems associated with distance to food distribution centres, and further 
improve performance imder this outcome indicator, REST identified an additional six sites currently 
experiencing long travel times ranging from 3.5 to 6 hours. Approval from FFP to construct storage 
infrastructure at these sites was received as part of RESTs YR4 PREP. 

Comment (LEIS): Though additional distribution centers constructed in this reporting period, still 
the distribution process in REST Woredas are inefficient 

The main purpose of constructing additional distribution centers was to reduce travel time by PSNP 
beneficiaries fiom their residence to distribution sites. The new distribution centers reduced travel 
time by 2.5 hours on average and through that contributed to improved efficiency of transfers. But 
reducing the travel time alone was not sufficient to result in efficient distributions. As stated earlier, 
distribution processes were taking a longer time due to a number of other factors including failure 
of Tabia FSTF members to avail themselves on time to wimess the process, and lack of appropriate 
scooping materials (see also response to Comment No: 2 above). REST has identified the major 
problems that are associated with delays at distribution centers and designed appropriate actions to 
resolve the problems in the coming distribution periods. When coupled with these improvements, 
REST expects the benefits of the new distribution centers to be fully realized. 

e. Progress in the timeliness, predictability and appropriateness of transfers 

There has been significant improvement in the timeliness of payments. Some 95% of households 
contacted through the REST socioeconomic survey reported receiving food transfers within 45 days 
after previous months. This result is 1 03% of the target set for the fiscal year, indicating good 
improvement on last year’s achievement of 95.3%. As a result of marked improvements in transfer 
timeliness, households are less likely to resort to negative coping strategies such as the distress sale 
of productive assets. This is borne out in the survey results which indicate that only 4.9% (24 
households) of survey respondents reported using the sale of productive assets as a coping strategy 
in the past 12 months. 

The most common coping strategies reported were: 
o ate fewer meals per day (53.1%); 


** Proriiif'Hve Safe Nef Propram Phase 4- Propram Imnlemenfation Manna) Ministrv of Apriciilfiire Addis Ahaba 
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o borrowed cash or grain (49.6%); and, 

0 sale of labour on nonfarm activities (49.2%). 

Comment (LE16): According to USAID monitoring, timeliness and predictable transfers are 
not common in REST Woredas. Beneficiaries confirmed the entitlements provided are 
appropriate and preferred. 

Transfer efficiency reported in this ARR is in reference to the PIM 45 .days benchmark. The fact 
that most of the transfers in REST DFAP Woredas were distributed within 45 days of the previous 
month transfer, was not only confirmed by 95% of the PSNP households surveyed for this ARR, 
but are also verified in actual food distribution records kept at distribution centers. Therefore, if the 
perfomiance of REST timeliness is to be gauged against the IPTT target set for this indicator 
(45days benchmark), the findings from both PSNP household respondents and REST’s own 
distribution records actually confirms that REST performed well regarding the timeliness of 
transfers. 

The challenge with timeliness of transfers was rather related to adhering to fixed transfer schedules, 
which in all cases were set to a 30 day benchmark. As stated earlier, REST acknowledges that due 
to delayed public work verification process, adherence to fixed transfer schedules was a problem. 

To resolve this problem, REST in consultation with the Regional Food Security Core Processor 
agreed to introduce a new arrangement for the coming transfer season that will ensure public work 
verification takes place simultaneously during public work implementation time to avoid the time 
lag associated with this process (see also response to Comment No: 14 above for more). REST 
reaffirms that the implementation of the new public work verification arrangement will ensure 
better adherence to fixed transfer schedules, and greatly improve REST’s performance in the 
timeliness of transfers by bringing down the period to the 30 day benchmark. 

Close monitoring by REST to ensure better adherence to agreed upon fixed, transfer schedules has 
directly contributed to improved timeliness of transfers during the report year. Another contributing 
factor is the advance start of public work implementation in early November, enabling most 
woredas to extend up to two months of transfers to PSNP beneficiaries in one round, and at the start 
of the transfer season. 

Comment (LE17): Doubling of rations is concerning to me. I’ve mentioned this before. What 
does Regulation 11 say about this? 

The transfer of two rounds of monthly payments at one time was allowed at certain distribution sites 
involving long travel distances. This was permitted based on the request of communities and to 
reduce travel expenses for the beneficiaries. REST recognizes that the guidance under Regulation 

1 Irecommends that transfers are made on agreed monthly rations only. REST agrees to this in 
principle and will endeavor to abide by this guidance in the remaining DFAP out-years. 

REST also measured the appropriateness and predictability of food/cash transfers. The survey 
found that 99.6% of contacted PSNP households acknowledged that they have been in the program 
at least for the past three years. This indicates that there is a strong pattern of keeping 
PSNPbeneficiaries in the program over a successive period of time from which they can positively 
and progressively benefit from PSNP activities long-term (with a better chance of success), unless 
the household has graduated from the program. Such a stable approach is acknowledged by the 
households and community leaders for its contribution in boosting the confidence of PSNP 
beneficiaries and protecting investments in livelihoods. A further 82.8% of PSNP beneficiary 
households indicated that they are able to plan household expenditures and investments ahead of 
time based on the timing of distributions stated in the transfer schedules, the public works calendar, 
and from past experiences. These results suggest that transfer mechanisms are in place and 
functioning reliably, and that PSNP beneficiaries are aware of their entitlements and how and when 
to access these (transfers). 
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STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE rSO> 2 : Health and nutrition condition of children under 60 
months improved 

Strategic Objective 2 focuses on improving the health and nutrition of children under-five and their 
guardians, by motivating caregivers of children under-five to adopt better child feeding practices. 
Two implementation modalities were applied in FY14: health and nutrition education using BCC 
tools, and skills/capacity development. 

Intermediate Result (IR 2.1): Caregiver and children ’s health and nutritional behaviours 
improved 

To attain IR2.1 objectives, project activities concentrated on three interlinked areas as planned:!) 
capacity building of community based nutrition workforces, health services and other relevant 
stakeholders; 2) development of context-appropriate resources to promote key message about infant 
and young child nutrition (e.g. a mix of REST own BCC/IEC materials, or from Tigray Bureau of 
Health or UNICEF); and 3) innovative health messaging at public worksites, during food 
distributions and at public gatherings. To facilitate buy-in and ownership of the activities, and 
ensure effective execution, REST capitalized on the presence of existing government health 
extension and other nutrition related services (i.e. rather than replicating such services), and worked 
closely with Health Extension Workers (HEW) in delivering effective community health education 
sessions. These were reinforced and complemented by periodic house-to-house visits conducted by 
voluntary, trained Women Development Group Leaders (WDGL). Key achievements during the 
reporting period include: 

a. Knowledge and Competence Building: 

The project trained 1,379 community members and health providers (702 females), achieving 97% 
of the annual target. The main topics covered were in optimal child complementary feeding, 
nutritional counseling, community detection and referral of malnutrition cases, community 
conversation, environmental hygiene and sanitation. HIV/AIDS, and integrated supportive 
supervision for HEW, Training themes were selected based on identified knowledge and skill gaps 
among community health volunteers and other stakeholders during the conduct of integrated 
supportive supervision missions by health experts from the Bureau of Health and REST 
(representatives were from the regional and Woreda levels). The participants in the targeted training 
were health staff (HEWs, HEW supervisors), religious leaders. Orphan and Vulnerable Children 
(OVC) and their guardians, local Drama Club members, adult literacy program facilitators, and 
development agents. 

b. Behaviour Change Communication (BCC); 

HEW, WDGL and local drama clubs serv'ed as key agents for health education aimed at changing 
the behavior of caregivers about child nutrition. Getting key messages across was performed by 
HEW through a series of awareness raising events for PSNP beneficiaries at food distribution 
centres and at public work sites, where hundreds of people were already congregated, thus making 
it easier to reach many households at once, WDGL in turn organized a number of very popular and 
extremely successful Community Conversation (CC) sessions for their immediate communities 
using simple visual aids such as pictorial flipbooks as a means of best discussinga set range of 
health and nutrition topics relevant to pregnancy, child growth and wellbeing. Initiated some four 
years ago as a strategy for engaging women on health issues at a more grassroots level using 
voluntary inputs, the Women Development Groups (WDG) are made up of 20 to30 members. Each 
group has five leaders, and each leader is responsible for mainstreaming important health and child 
nutrition messages among 5 households within their group. During REST assessments of the WDG 
approach, it was found that the method was empowering and allowed for an open exchange between 
women about their experiences during pregnancy and child rearing. Intrinsically, it also helped 
raise awareness about health and nutrition topics directly relevant to women’s lives, thus enabling a 
greater forum for information exchange and learning based on practical realities that all women can 
relate to. The major BCC activities undertaken during the reporting period include: 
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• 24,930 women group leaders were mobilized to promote key health and nutrition messages 

through the organization of 52 community health/nutrition sessions in which 763,745 people 
participated (100% achievement of target). 


Table 5; Health and Nutrition Education Outreach Fy2014 


« 

Health Education Thematic Focus 

Annual FY14 Results 

Number Persons Reached 

Number 

Heaith/Nutrition 
Sessions Held 

Target 

Achievement 

1. 

Nutrition 

299,424 

299,128 

10 

2. 

Family Planning (FP) 

59,856 

59,842 

5 

3. 

infection Prevention 

109,712 

109,588 

6 

4. 

HiV/AIDS&STI 

134,640 

134,625 

6 

5. 

Environmental & Personal Hygiene 

109,856 

109,588 

5 

6. 

Other Topics 

50,986 

50,974 

4 


TOTAL: 

764,474 

763,745 

52 


• 1,325 Community Conversation (CC) sessions (five each in 283 tabias among groups made up 
of 20-30 people) were organized during the fiscal year, meeting 94% of the annual target. The 
sessions included cultural events like colfee ceremonies at Tabia level whereby communities 
identify key challenges with regards to appropriate child nutrition behaviour related issues, and 
discuss the possible solutions to positively improve challenging behaviors. 

The seven key messages on child nutrition promoted by WDGL included: 1) the importance of 
starting breastfeeding within one hour of birth, 2) exclusive breastfeeding up to 6 months of age, 
3) starting complementary feeding after 6 months involving at least 3 cereal crops, animal 
products and vegetables, prepared in the form of porridge including the need to maintain 
maternal and personal hygiene condition, 4) provide sick children with additional food, 5) 
providing additional food for pregnant and lactating mothers, 6) use of iodized salt and ensuring 
iron supply to prevent anemia in pregnant and lactating women as well as children, and 7) use of 
contraceptives. 

• 142 events were organized by local drama clubs as a means of reaching out to communities on 
various health and nutrition messages, achieving 98% of the annual target. 

• 4,930 lEC/BCC materials (leaflets) disseminated among PSNP beneficiaries, achieving 98% of 
the annual target. 

The outcomes of health and nutrition education on communities were measured by REST on the 

basis of change in two important areas; 

i. An assessment of changes in child feeding behavior among PSNP households revealed that 
85.5% of children aged 0-5 months (93.4 % for boys and 81 .8% for girls) have been 
exclusively breastfeed, which is 95% of the annual target set for this outcome indicator. This 
result is better than last year’s finding of 84.5%. For children aged 6-23 months, the survey 
indicated that 6.5% (of the children 93.4 % for boys and 81.8 % for girls) have received a 
minimum acceptable diet, which is consistent with the target for the reporting period. 

ii. Behavioral changes in other health and sanitation practices among PSNP households are 
also progressing well. REST found that 94% of caregivers could demonstrate at least three 
proper personal hygiene practices; 95% of caregivers demonstrated at least two proper water 
hygiene practices; while 85.6% of caregivers could demonstrate at least two proper 
environmental hygiene practices. These achievements are 107%, 109% and 101% of the 
targets set for the reporting period, respectively, 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE (SO) 3 : Local risk and vulnerability management in 12 CFI 

woredas of Tigray improved 

Strategic Objective 3 focuses on improving stakeholder management of risk as a means protecting 
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of this strategic objective was through three IR’s related to stakeholder capacity building to improve 
project management; enhanced literacy and numeracy in children and adults; and advancements in 
disaster risk management. 

Intermediate Result (IR 3.1): Local institution’s program delivery efficiency improved 

The project invested significant resources in the building of local institutional capacity as a strategy 
for leveraging higher program quality, and to hasten progress towards sustainable development. The 
capacity building activities focused on two areas: improving overall PSNP program management, 
and strengthening disaster risk management capacities of local actors. Key results during the fiscal 
year are reported below; 

a. Improving PSNP Management Capacity: 

2,418 Community Food Security Task Force members received short term training on a range of 
PSNP management themes, achieving 100% of the annual target. Topics covered included 
participatory Watershed Development Planning, Environment and Social Management Framework 
implementation, graduation processes and application of the new Graduation Prediction System 
(GPS), appeal procedures, management of appeals, and PIM gender provisions. An additional 284 
woreda level WFSTF members and PSNP Technical Committees received training on evidence 
based graduation, PSNP safeguards and local institution management. As government institutions at 
local level often undergo frequent restructuring and reshuffling of personnel including experts and 
those in decision-making positions, these training sessions were very helpful for familiarizing new 
recruits of the overall PSNP management and guidelines; as well as sensitizing existing staff, and 
keeping them updated on issues and lessons evolving over time in the course of PSNP 
implementation. For example, in FY14, this revolved around changes in w’omen’s work norm, and 
the introduction of GPS as a tool for setting graduation targets. 

At present, all woreda level PSNP Annual Plans are included as part of the Woreda Development 
Plans (WDP). and 83% of the contacted PSNP households reported having participated in the 
annual PSNP plan consultation and approval process. The integration of the TPSNP into WDPs was 
particularly important in ensuring the efficient implementation of the project in FY14 by facilitating 
the effective: 1) coordination in sequencing the timing of public work activities and community 
labour mobilization between competing woreda development programs; 2) planning and allocation 
of administrative and technical support services from local government offices and extension agents 
for the different Woreda programs; 3) forging complementarity and synergy between programs; and 
4) ensuring local ownership of TPSNP implementation and its outcomes in the long run. 

b. Improving Capacity in DRM Actions: 

The project strengthened 283 Community Early Warning Committees (CEWC) established in 
previous years, achieving 100% of the annual target. Training was given to 846 CEWC members on 
disaster risk management (DRM) principles and emergency response planning. As a result of the 
continued capacity building and technical support. Early Warning Systems are now in place in all 
283 REST PSNP tabias and this is improving responsiveness to shocks at local level as 
demonstrated by the remarkable improvements in the utilization of contingency budgets during the 
past year, and that 92 % of the EW committees (261 tabias) have prepared their contingency plan as 
per the minimum standard required of them. 

Working jointly with the REST Joint Emergency Operation Program (JEOP), the project further 
facilitated easy access to local market and other early warning information needed byTabia EW 
committees for their decision making. Recruited under the DFAP, REST Early Warning experts 
collected different early warning data at Woreda level, which assisted both the DFAP and JEOP in 
terms of monitoring for any early signs of emergency triggers. Furthermore, EW staff worked 
closely with local communities EW structures to build local capacity by providing the required 
early w'aming information and training. By introducing an innovative system of data collection 
using SMS and telephone calls (a JEOP initiative), early warning information is now readily 
available at REST head office on a weekly basis. JEOP also supports one senior early warning 
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and producing a report on findings, on a monthly basis. The information generated is equally/fully 
shared between DFAP and JEOP activities ensuring better management and mitigation of imminent 
disasters in DFAP Woredas. This collaborative and two-tracked approach to disaster risk 
management has also contributed to enhancing the capacity of woredas and tabias EW institutions, 
and in particular helping them to better anticipate and forecast disasters, and allocate emergency 
resources in a transparent, evidence-based manner. Such was the case when making decisions 
related to the use of the PSNP 5% contingency budget, and in identifying and prioritizing specific 
communities and sites that should receive JEOP resources to avoid the resort to negative coping 
strategies, and worsening food security. 

One area of critical concern however, is the effectiveness of local capacity to manage the graduation 
process. Despite efforts to streamline graduation procedures, these are still dominated by top-down, 
quota driven approaches with limited local understanding of graduation benchmarks and steps/ 
procedures that need to be followed during the screening of graduating households. 

Comment (LE18): What were the remarkable improvements? 

While shocks capable of triggering emergency response could happen at any period of the year, 
local early warning assessments used to concentrate on lean seasons from July to September. As a 
result, in the last two consecutive DFAP implementation years, use of the contingency budget was 
entirely pushed toward the end of the program period. However, through continued efforts by 
REST to strengthen the capacity of Tabia level Early Warning Committees, and access facilitated 
by the project to early warning information, the local capacity available to identify shocks and the 
early signs of emergency triggers at any time of the year has improved. As a result, unlike previous 
years, the call for an emergency response during the FY2014 report period started earlier in 
December 2013, and by the end of January 2014 nearly 53% of the contingency budget allocated 
for the FY was utilized. With this contingency budget it was possible to address emergency needs 
of 1 1 2,07 1 beneficiaries consisting 5 1 ,903 PSNP and 60, 1 68 non-PSNP beneficiaries. Description 
of this outcome is elaborated on page 10 of the REST FY2014 ARR. 

Intermediate Result (IR 3.2): Household’s informed decision making capabilities improved 

Under IR3.2, DFAP advanced several education-oriented programs for adults and children. The 
project supported functional literacy for adults, literacy sessions to women, alternative basic 
education for school aged children, as well as supported formal schools with infrastructural 
development using Public work labour. These results are contributing to improved literacy level 
among PSNP beneficiaries, a key factor influencing household decision making capacity, 
positioning them well to take advantage of local opportunities offered by the project such as 
information related to markets, food/cash ration and distribution schedules, sustainable agricultural 
practices and health and nutritional messages. Key achievements during the reporting period 
include: 

a. Functional Adult Literacy (FAL): 

A total of 6,1 1 3 adults (3.720females) were enrolled at 95 FAL Centers established by REST, 
surpassing the target set for FY14 (104%). The main reason for this overachievement was due to 
increased buy-in by the local Education Office about the effectiveness of the FAL centers, which in 
turn encouraged local leadership to effectively work on community mobilization, ultimately leading 
to higher enrollment rates for the fiscal year. The REST FAL centers have successfully 
accommodated the increased participation and it comes with no additional cost to the centers. Such 
is the demand and success of the FAL that only 52 or 0,64% of registered adults, dropped out of the 
program in FY14. 

b. Women’s Literacy Program (WLP): 

Exclusively targeting female PSNP beneficiaries, the WLP enrolled 2,292 women at 36 education 
centers, achieving 1 06% of the annual target. Increasing interest from local governments about the 
multiple benefits of literacy programs structured around women has generally enhanced the rate of 
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numeracy, basic financial management skills, nutrition and local development. Social networks 
were also fostered by the establishment of women’s savings and lending groups among WLP 
participants, who are now mobilizing savings from members, and giving out small loans for 
members to start small income generation activities and/or other needs. Furthermore, the training of 
literacy program facilitators on health and child nutrition in this past year has enabled WLP 
centers to become important outreach points for behavioral change communication for health 
and nutrition activities. 

c. Alternative Basic Education (ABE): 

24 ABE centers were supported by the project in FY14 to provide learning and teaching services to 
a total of 1,224 school aged children in poor, underserved villages (100% of the annual target). Out 
of these 648 are males (53%) and 576 are female (47%). There are 72 facilitators who run the 
classes and coordinate the ABE program along with parents, Woreda Education Offices (WEO) and 
REST. An additional 35 ABE classrooms (100% of the annual target) were also constructed using 
public work labour (13,474 PW beneficiaries) and the capital budget for industrial inputs such as 
corrugated iron sheets, nails, and cement. 

Generally, through the new knowledge and skills acquired: 

• 65 % of farmers attending Functional Adult Literacy sessions reported to have benefited by 
having accessed market information and learnt about financial management, and mechanisms 
for saving, representing a 92% achievement of the target set for the reporting period. 

• 66 %of women participating in Women Literacy sessions have reported that the lessons helped 
them improve their saving culture and start-up and/or enrollment in women saving groups. 


Comment (LE19): These are socially viable and important complements to the other 
activities. The FAL, WAL and ABE are very useful cross cutting activities. 

REST concurs and accepts this commenL Overall, Adult Functional Literacy programs have gained 
great acceptance among local government institutions and community participants alike. As a 
result, the target for the next PREP will be increased even higher as the local government has 
pledged to intensify their efforts towards mobilizing participants to take part in the literacy 
jsogram. REST is in a position to accommodate an increased number of participants without any 
additional budget implications since there are a sufficient number of literacy program facilitators 
already at ground level. 

Intermediate Result (IR 3.3): Loss of production assets of CFl households prevented 
The accumulation of household assets such as household items, productive items and livestock, is 
an indicator of household protection against shocks, and an area that has shown .substantial 
improvement during the reporting period. According to the REST socioeconomic survey, some 
91.3% of PSNP households (1,279 HHs) have a stable or increasing productive asset base when 
compared to previous years, with only 4.9% (24) of households reporting distress asset sales. 
Improvements in the timely delivery of food/cash transfers and other protective measures in NRM 
and agriculture are key factors in smoothening consumption gaps, preventing distress asset sales, 
and in enhancing household coping capacity to shock. 

To additionally enhance PSNP households’ capacities to copy with shocks and become more 
resilient, REST successfully linked PSNP households to its R4 Weather-based Index Insurance 
program^. In FY14, a total of 23,000 PSNP households (7,124 females) accessed crop insurance 
coverage provided by the R4 program. The R4 Weather Index Insurance program aims to build 
farmers’ resilience to withstand weather related shocks/prevent asset depletion by promoting 
affordable insurance products against the risk of drought. Currently, the program is being 


^R4 refers to the four integrated risk management strategies found in REST’s weather insurance project which aim to 
strenpthen farmers’ food and income seenritv. The<ie consist of imnroved resource management trisk rednetionV 
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implemented in 12 woredas of Tigray (including in 7 DFAP woredas) by REST in partnership with 
Oxfam America and WFP. Under its YR4 PREP, REST further envisaged to extend tailored 
insurance services to PSNP graduate households by facilitating their participation in the R4 
insuranee-for-work arrangement using DFAP resources. 

Crosscutting Issues: Gender Equity 

In the TPSNP, gender equity is being sought through a range of gender specific activities intended 
to empower women both economically and socially, including enhancing their position in overall 
PSNP program governance, both at household and community levels. In regard to economic 
empowerment, the project strategically used public work resources to advance targeted improved 
agricultural practices among poor PSNP female headed households such as supporting 656 female 
headed households to establish micro-gardens, and 65 female headed households to engage in 
irrigation activities by constructing small hand dug wells for each of these household, thereby 
contributing to improvements in household nutrition and incomes. This unique approach whereby 
public work resources are used to support the private livelihood needs of vulnerable female 
headed households is an acknowledged REST best practice that was recently (2014) 
incorporated into the design of the new generation PSNP at national level. To therefore further 
enhance women’s social status and increase their involvement in key local PSNP governance 
structures, the project: 1) trained 812 Women Development Group Leaders (95% of the annual 
planned target) on leadership skills, and 2) effectively collaborated and negotiated with Woreda and 
Tabia FSTF’s to increase the participation of females in leadership positions within the various 
community and Tabia level PSNP institutions. REST's performance in terms of addressing gender 
concerns was tracked by measuring progress in the following five areas: 

• % of pregnant female participants moved between PW and DS according to PIM rules 

The implementation of gender sensitive norms and correct application of PIM guidelines by local 
institution was an important area that was closely monitored by REST Woreda experts. 
Subsequently, female PSNP beneficiaries are increasingly taking advantage of the various 
privileges provided by the PIM such as moving from public works to direct support during 
pregnancy (i.e.in the 6"’ month) and lactation, as well as late entry to and early exit from the public 
work activities. During the reporting period, a total of 6,457 pregnant women and 5,318 lactating 
mothers moved from Public Work to Direct Support component as per the PIM rule. Of the 
contacted 1,425 PSNP households in the REST socioeconomic survey only 19 (1.7%) reported to 
have known a pregnant woman who is more than six months pregnant but still participating in 
public works. In addition to this, only 78 (6.9 %) have reported knowing lactating women having a 
child who is less than ten months old but participating in public works. These findings are 
consistent with Woreda reports that 89yo of pregnant women have moved from PW to DS in 
accordance with PIM rules; thus achieving 99% of the target set for the past fiscal year. 

Another positive move in FY14 in terms of addressing gender concerns was the decision passed by 
the Federal Food Security Office to reduce work norm rates for women and in so doing, 
significantly lower women’s work burden by 50% as compared to that men. This decision comes at 
an apt time, and addresses civil society concerns, including that of RES T, that public works must be 
flexible to adapt to women’s triple role - reproductive, domestic and social. The contribution of this 
revision in terms of reducing gender-specific vulnerabilities such as those associated with labour 
deficit and time poverty is paramount. In line with this policy change, REST began to apply the 
revised work norm for women immediately after receiving the Federal Government’s directive in 
March 2014. 

• % of currently married women who make decisions on their own and/or together with 
their husband to go to a health facility during illness 

Nearly 98.4% of surveyed married women in the PSNP reported that they make decisions about 
visiting a health institution, and seek medical attention by themselves and/or jointly with their 
spouse. While the majority of the women (89%) reported to make decisions jointly, 8% reported to 
have taken decisions bv themselves. For the remaining 3% of married women, such decisions are 
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being made explicitly by the husband.lTiis result surpassed the target set for the fiscal year which 
was 93% while showing slight progress against last year’s reported achievement of 97%. 

• % of currently married women who make decisions on their own and/or together with 
their husband on how to spend self-generated income 

Who makes decisions about household level spending is an important outcome indicator adopted by 
the project to assess changes in the level of women’s empowerment. Accordingly, in FY14 over 
98.4 % of currently married women said that they made decisions about how to spend their self- 
generated income on their own and/or in consultation with their spouse, A positive outcome, this 
result represents 1 06% the annual planned target. 

• Proportion of female participants in USG-assisted programs with increased access to 
productive resources 

During the reporting period, the proportion of female participants benefiting from various 
interventions undertaken to increase access to productive economic resources (assets, income and/or 
employment) was 0.4. The benefits reported include; 

o Increased productivity due to engagement in irrigation practices and bee-keeping, as a result of 
new opportunities developed through the program actions; 
o Economic benefits and access to nutritious food supplies as a result of engagement in micro- 
gardening. 

• Female representation in local PSNP governance structures 

The project has also had a positive impact in stimulating involvement in PSNP program 
governance. Based on survey findings, women constitute 40% of local PSNP institutions and this 
figure has increased beyond the minimum standard level set by the PIM except for Tabia Appeal 
Committees (see charts 2 below). The representation of women in local PSNP governance 
structures in 2014 was also higher as compared to 2013. The following two charts present women’s 
participation in different PSNP governance institutions at local level in REST PSNP Woredas, 
including in Community Food Security Task Forces (CFSTF), Tabia Food Security Task Forces 
(TFSTF), Tabia Appeal Committees (TAC) and Woreda Food Security Task Forces (WFSTF). 
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1.3 TPSNP management 

Overall, the TPSNP was managed in a coordinated way with high levels of effort from all REST 
operational departments. These structural strengths have enabled good progress in achieving the 
project’s predetermined objectives, allowed for effective control and utilization of cash and food 
resources, ensured that project implementation is moving on the right track, and helped to identify 
and take quick remedial action when problems arose (effective feedback loops are generally in 
place at REST). These efforts are underscored, and also reinforced, by good REST implementation 
strategies and robust capacity, and a strong system of collaboration between REST, local 
government sector offices and communities. Providing such guidance on the management of PSNP 
implementation ultimately ensures that the overall programmatic and financial requirements of the 
Cooperative Agreement are met consistent with USAID guidelines and regulations, 

1.4 Project monitoring and evaluation 

The REST system of monitoring and evaluation (M&E) is a multi-layered and continuous process 

fr>r'uo<»c rvr* r»rr\ir>r>t'’c irtrMitc r»ntr\iitc 
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effects and impacts. REST’s M&E has three main objectives: 1) to enhance organizational learning, 

2) ensure informed decision making, and 3) support transparency and accountability. Major M&E 

activities carried out during the reporting period included: 

• Monitoring through field visits: Regular monitoring to follow-up on and support the 
implementation process, check for technical quality and ensure robust community engagement 
was performed on a continuous basis by REST Woreda Coordination Offices, REST HQ 
technical and M&E staff, Woreda PW technical committees, and local government PW experts. 

• Public Work monitoring (Woreda Technical Committee/government experts): Continuous 
monitoring of public works on a regular basis every two weeks is being performed by Woreda 
PW Technical Committees (WPWTC) jointly with government sectoral experts in all REST 
areas. These monitoring exercises are facilitated by REST Woreda Coordination Offices. The 
reports produced are submitted to the different WFSTF, and contain critical information about 
progress towards targets, program quality and issues arising. 

• Monitoring and follow-up (REST Head Office technical departments): A particular REST 
strength is the availability of technical expertise coupled with a good practices in monitoring 
and technical backstopping by REST HO departments (ERAD, IDD, Health, SMD, F&PD, EU, 
Gender Unit). Special attention is paid to providing technical capacity building, field 
monitoring and spot checking, and evaluating the implemented public works in terms of 
technical appropriateness, quality, effectiveness and management arrangements. A particular 
focus of health and education monitoring was on checking the quality of sessions, 
appropriateness of delivery mechanism, and appropriateness of the content of messages. 

• Environmental Monitoring: During the reporting period, environmental training on USAID 
Reg. 216 Environmental Compliance with emphasis on addressing environmental related 
problems associated with rural access road construction, natural resources management and 
irrigation activities, was given to alt Woreda stakeholders. The main objective of the training 
was to create common understanding among all stakeholders on the principles, concepts, and 
application of Reg.2 16 USAID Environmental Compliance. In the training, atotal of 65 trainees 
received a course on Training of Trainers (ToT) for five days. Participants were drawn from 
each of the twelve REST TPSNP Woredas (5 from each Woreda); five REST HO staff involved 
in PSNP implementation; representatives of the Woreda Rural Roads Office, environmental 
desk, PSNP focal unit, and water resources development; and REST staff. Interestingly, based 
on the acquired knowledge. Woredas have developed their own Environmental Mitigation and 
Monitoring Plan (EMMP) for PSNP public work activities. The acquired environmental training 
has been cascaded to community level with a total of 826 farmers having received 
environmental training. Further, 76 EMMP were prepared and applied in FY14. 

• Monitoring Cash/Food Transfers: Predictability is central to achieving one of the major 
program outcomes of the PSNP: '"Food consumption assured and asset depletion prevented for 
food insecure households". Thus timeliness and predictability of food transfer has to be 
monitored on a regularly/monthly basis by checking whether all the beneficiaries are getting 
their transfers on time to fill their food gap. The REST Woreda Supply Coordinators have been 
reporting on monthly food movement status (receipt, transfer to beneficiaries, and balance) to 
the REST Head Office Supply and Maintenance Department and PCU who jointly monitor the 
monthly distribution of food. REST HO food monitors also closely monitor the handling of the 
food in the distribution centers, the timeliness of transfers, and how the food is utilized by the 
beneficiaries. In addition to this, performance of cash transfers to beneficiaries is reported on 
and reviewed on a monthly basis. 

• Monitoring through Progress Reports: Every quarter, REST Woreda Coordinators submit 
progress reports on the performance status of the project against the DIP. Based on continuous 
field visits, and dialogue with local governments and communities, these reports are rich in 
content and guide REST’s understanding of project status. Typically, once field coordinator 
reports are completed, they are reviewed and consolidated by the PCU to provide an overview 
of performance and to help rate the progress in each woreda and voracity of individual 
interventions. Feedback from nerfnrmance annraisal work.shnns at REST HO comnleted the 
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cycle, with findings and final decisions shared with technical departments and management for 
follow-up actions and decisions. 

2. LESSONS LEARNED 

Major lessons have been learnt and utilized to improve project quality since DFAP start-up. Some 
of the key lessons learnt in the reporting fiscal year have been: 

• Better coordination between the TPSNP and the Community Volunteer Labour Program 
(CVLP) has substantially improved transfer timeliness. The decision made by REST and 
Woreda Food Security Task Forces to start PSNP public works in advance of the regular 
schedule (in November instead of January), and ahead of the CVLP calendar to avoid the 
programming gridlock evident in previous years, led to significant improvements and level of 
achievement in public work implementation, which subsequently flowed through to into the 
timeliness of transfers. Given that the first round of transfers are in cash, this approach has been 
useful in allowing PSNP households to obtain their cash transfer on time, and be able to buy 
their food from local markets soon after harvest before prices start to peak. This approach also 
needs to be reinforced in the coming year to better cope with any overlap, and possible delays 
that could emerge as a result of the 2015 National Election which will be held in May 2015. 

Comment (LE21): Are there any unintended negative consequences? How does this affect 
farmers? Non-farmers or seasonal migrants? 

REST confirms that so far no negative social consequences have been encountered as a result of the 
early start to public works. As a principle, the public works were well planned to avoid overlap 
with other ferming activities such as harvesting and threshing. The public worits were also planned 
during normal religious holidays in which farmers are not willing to work on their individual farms, 
but can still participate on cotrummal activities. The intensity of the public work activities during 
this period was also less intensive, amounting to not more than 2 to 3 days a week, 

Also, there was no unusual impact identified by REST related to migration as a result of the early 
start of public works. In contrast, REST has foimd that the PSNP program has in general acted to 
reduce the need for PSNP beneficiaries to migrate. Women in Tigray repotted that receiving the 
PW transfer meant they did not have to migrate^ For instance, the program has reduced their need 
to work as domestic employees in nearby towns; roles which are often subject to low remuneration 
and abuse by employers. Although the payment levels for PSNP activities are lower than market 
rates, they reported they were now less vulnerable to ‘labour abuse’. 

• Along with the enormous achievements in watershed development, the deliberate efforts made 
to link natural resource management with livelihood opportunities has increasingly created 
potential pathways by which to economically assist vulnerable groups such as rural, landless 
youth. In particular, the increasing number of landless youth taking advantage of the 
regenerated natural resources to grow their income by investing in group beekeeping as well as 
accessing and farming hilltop lands created as a result of bench terracing, have emerged as 
promising pathways that could be consolidated and expanded to bring more benefits to landless 
youths inside and outside of REST PSNP Woredas. These promising experiences are indicative 
of the fact that agriculture still has the potential to deliver viable livelihood options to rural 
youth, and that within the framework of integrated watershed development additional efforts 
should be made to explore how NRM activities can continue to be linked to livelihoods at a 
much greater scale, and with a greater targeted focus on vulnerable landless youth. 

• The increasing participation of women in PSNP governance peaked to one of the highest levels 
in FY14 to the extent that their participation surpassed the minimum proportion recommended 


^ Government of Ethiopia Ministry of Agriculture (2012): Strategic Assessment of the impact of the Implementation of 
the PrnHiirtivp S*afetv Nef Propram ^PSNPl on Viilnerahle Propram Reneficiarjes. Final Rennrt: nape H?.! 
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by the PIM for almost all local PSNP governance structures. The success observed in this regard 
highlights the importance of integrating our actions to achieve higher goals. There were three 
activities that complemented each other to bring this success: 1) the continued investment in 
leadership skill trainings that built females’ confidence to aspire to leadership roles, 2) gender 
sensitization activities for local authorities that helped open up the space for women and, 3) the 
direct negotiation with local institutions and facilitation made by REST to connect “aspiration” 
and the “space” for women. To optimize the progress attained in this regard, close assessment is 
needed to ascertain whether this numerical advantage has translated into effective voice for 
women, and whether this numerical gain has influenced the way local decisions are made in 
favor of women. 

End - 3''‘*Nov 2014 

Annex 

Survey Methodology 

The survey was conducted on sample households selected from the sampling frame based on the 
total PSNP beneficiaries of the target Woredas. All the 12 DFAP operational Woredas were 
included in the annual result survey sample frame. The sampling strategy was a two-stage sampling 
in which the primary units (clusters) were Tabia selected using Probability Proportional to Size 
(PPS). The secondary units were households which were selected using systematic random 
sampling techniques from the sample Tabias by field supervisors. Supervisors used systematic 
random sampling and cluster specific sample intervals in each Woreda using the updated list of 
households. 

Based on this sampling strategy, a total of 1 ,425 households, including 1 0% additional households 
to account for attritions and non-response cases were included. Similarly. 35 clusters (Tabias), 
were selected which are similar with the ba.seline survey clusters. Then, 40 households were 
selected from each cluster. 

Survey Sample Size 

The survey sample size was determined on the basis of FANTA guidelines and is representative at 
the REST program level. It was determined after identifying the sampling frame for each of the 
indicators in the IPTT and by calculating the required statistically representative sample size to 
measure anticipated change for each indicator. Finally the indicator requiring the largest sample size 
was selected as the key indicator utilized to determine the sample size for the survey. This indicator 
was the "Percentage of children 0-5 months of age who are exclusively breastfed^ The following 
sampling formula was applied: 

n= D*(Zl-a+ Zl-b)^ * |pi(l-pi)-Fp2(l-p2)| 

Where: 

n = minimum size of the sample; 

D = design effect (here D = 2) 

Pi= the value of the percentage of children 0-5 months of age who are exclusively 
breastfed indicator at baseline (REST used 201 1 EHDS value which was 0.52) 

P 2 = the planned target value of the percentage of children 0-5 months of age who are 

exclusively breastfed indicator at the end of year 1 (which was 0.80) 

Zj = the Z-score corresponding to the probability level desired (here, = .05, thus 
Za= 1.645) 

Zj, = the Z-score corresponding to the power level desired (here, beta = .8 thus Zb=.84) 

The minimum statistically representative sample size, using the above formula, was around 64.5 
children aged 0-5 months to be visited during the survey. However, as there are no records/data 
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available for the specific sampling frame (children aged 0-5 months), the survey thus has taken 
appropriate measures to compensate, and there is a need to pre-inflate the sample size to account for 
households with no eligible children. Considering these factors, the minimum households that had 
to be visited was calculated using the Maenani Factor : 

• Population household size of the DFAP operation Woredas = 4.6 

• Percentage of children aged 0-5 months in the DFAP operation Woredas = 0.01 

Therefore, the total households to be visited using the Magnani Factor were 1,425 households. 

To conclude, the sample size used by REST for the annual survey was a representative sample size 
which also enabled us to reach statistically valid conclusions. 
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I. Annual Results Report Narrative 

Food for the Hungry Ethiopia (FHE) and its sub-grantee Organization for Rehabilitation and 
Development in Amhara (ORDA) have been implementers of the Government of Ethiopia’s 
Productive Safety Net Program (PSNP) in Amhara Regional State since 2005. In support of the 
PSNP, the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) funds a multi-year 
Developmental Food Assistance Program (DFAP) in 9 traditional and 3 expansion woredas. 

This Aimual Result Report covers the performance of the implementation of DFAP during fiscal 
year 2014, the third year of the life of the activity. The narrative report is structured into two 
broad sections. Section A analyzes and presents a detailed description of program activities and 
results relative to the activities and targets in the approved Pipeline and Resources Estimate 
Proposal (PREP) and Indicators Performance Tracking Table (IPTT) following the program 
framework or theory of change. Section B focuses on program challenges, successes and lessons 
learned during the course of the fiscal year. 

Note that FH has provided detailed variance explanation by activity within the DIP and in the 
interest of keeping the page limits only few variances were explained in the narrative. 

A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 


SO 1: Health and Nutrition of Women and Under Five Children Improved 

As identified in Strategic Objective (SO) 1, the DFAP aims to improve the health and nutritional 
status of Pregnant and Lactating Women (PLW) and children under two. SOI emphasizes 
promoting the adoption of Essential Nutrition Actions (ENA), Essential Hygiene actions (EHA) 
and Maternal, Newborn and Child Health (MNCH), increasing access to water and sanitation, 
and improving availability and consumption of nutritious foods. The activities contributing to 
attainment of this SO are presented and analyzed based on the intermediate results listed below. 

IRl.l Maternal and Child Health and Nutritional Practices of Pregnant Women and 
Mothers of Children Under 2 Improved 

In the DFAP, FH/0 activities are designed to improve the health and nutrition behaviors and 
practices of mothers through mother-to-mother Care Group discussions and utilization of 
educational entertainment to promote health concepts at public gatherings. During the first 
quarter of the reporting period, FH/O provided the last remaining module of structured education 
on EHA to the first cohort of Care Groups comprised of 30,722 pregnant and lactating mothers 
of under-2 children. The modules included the following seven lessons: 1) diarrhea and 
dehydration, 2) diarrhea and malnutrition, 3) hand washing to prevent diarrhea, 4) making hand 
washing easy, 5) purifying water to prevent diarrhea. 6) water transportation and storage, and 
7) disposal of feces to prevent diarrhea. The seven lessons were cascaded to the target 
beneficiaries in order to prevent communicable diseases and contribute towards improvement of 
nutritional status. Upon completion of the seventh lessons, 23,821 mothers (77% of the total 
30,722 PLW) from cohort one were “certified” by the program. A mother became eligible for 
certification when she 1) attended 80% of the health message sessions, 2) adopted sanitation 
practices including solid and liquid waste pits, 3) constructed a latrine with hand washing 
facility, 4) kept her home environment clean, and 5) demonstrated 80% knowledge and adoption 


1 
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of appropriate feeding practices. These model mothers are considered to be transformation 
agents in their communities to positively influenee their neighbors. 

During the remaining quarters of this reporting 
period, FH/0 phased out the program supports 
in first cohort kebeles (after two and half 
years) and transitioned to another 73 kebeles 
across the nine woredas targeted as the second 
Care Group cohort. The program registered 
30,052 PLWs who have children under 2 years 
of age (9 1 % of the annual target) using 
community based census and organized them 
into 247 Care groups (102% of the annual 
target) in support of the output level indicator 
under this IR. Each Care Group consist of one 
facilitator for 10-12 PLWs. Care Group 
discussions in cohort two focused on essential 
nutrition actions (ENA), promoting an 
integrated package of seven positive nutritional behaviors: optimal breastfeeding, adequate 
complementary feeding, care for a sick child, women’s nutrition, control of anemia, prevention 
of vitamin A deficiency, and iodine deficiency disorders. Women’s Health Development Army 
agents (WHDAs) are the key grassroots-level facilitators, supported by program officers and 
community health animators, who cascade the monthly training sessions with mothers using 
pictorial flip charts as a teaching aid. While PLW and their respective child pairs are the direct 
beneficiaries of the program, 1,326 male partners and grandparents were trained on module 6 at 
the end of cohort one where as the total number of 45,380 cohort two male partners and 
grandparents were trained on modules one and two. 

Prior to providing training to the mother groups, FH/O invested significantly in building the 
capacity of woreda stakeholders to strengthen existing grassroots-level government health 
structures. Training on ENA and basics of nutrition was provided to 1 88 health extension 
workers (HEWs) (94% of the target) and 2,839 members of the WHDA (92% of the target). The 
number of people trained in child health and nutrition through USG-supported health 
programming over the last year totaled 4,790 ( 1 3 1 % of the annual target). A total of 42 FH/O 
community animators were also trained on ENA module one and two in order to provide support 
to HEWs under their supervision (108% of the target). Similarly HEWs received training 
packages on ENA and MNCH to render support on the group teachings. A total of 71 woreda 
officials (21 female) and 512 kebele food security task force members (192 female) were trained 
on basics of nutrition and nutrition linkages with agriculture (197% and 88% of the annual 
targets respectively). FH/O enhanced awareness on health and nutrition by disseminating 
information to PSNP beneficiaries during public work (PW) and pay days through educational 
entertainment reaching 132,849 community members (62,644 women) during the reporting 
period (103% of the annua! target). Primary topics promoted during mass awareness events 
included hand washing, newborn care, child nutrition, maternal nutrition and appropriate waste 
disposal. 
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FH/O conducted an annual Knowledge Practice Coverage (KPC) survey near the end of the 
current fiscal year among cohort two mothers who completed module one on ENA in order to 
ascertain nutritional knowledge and adoption of promoted practices, serving as a baseline for 
monitoring improvements in health and nutritional behaviors. The results of each indicator are 
described below. 

Indicator# 9: Percentage of children r^ed 0-5 months exclusively breastfed in the last 24 hours 
According to the KPC survey results, the percentage of children exclusively breastfed in their 
first six months is 91.8 % (n=366). Findings also show 64.3% (n=381) of mothers put their 
children to the breast within an hour of childbirth. Despite this, 76.4% discarded their colostrum. 
The KPC also revealed that only 9.4% of children were given prelacteal feeds during their first 
three days of life. These findings will be used as a guide to prepare a tailored messages that 
focusses on colostrum feeding ultimately contributes for the improvement of the program in year 
four. 

Indicator# 11: Percentage of children aged 6-23 months receiving a minimum acceptable diet 
According to the KPC results, 96,4% (n=391 ) of mothers of children age 6-23 are currently 
breastfeeding their youngest child. Approximately 76% confirmed they fed complementary food 
three or more times a day. Mean dietary diversity, calculated based on the number of food groups 
given to the child in a day, was 1 .8 out of 7 groups. Results also showed that only 0.6% of 
children attained a minimum acceptable diet (MAD). These second cohort findings will inform 
improved promotion of dietary diversification during the remaining program years. 


Indicator #14: Percentage of mothers of children age 0-23 months who had one or more 
antenatal visits when they were pregnant with the youngest child 

Out of 542 second cohort mothers of children under two years who participated in the cuaent 
survey (2014), an overwhelming majority (97%) responded they have visited health facilities at 
least once while pregnant with their youngest child. This can be attributed to the program’s 
intensive CG module one training and community BCC activities, with support from the GoE 
health extension services, which incorporate lessons on prevention and treatment of anemia. 

Indicator # 15: Percentage of children age 0-23 months with diarrhea in the last two weeks who 
received oral rehydration solution (ORS) and/or recommended home fluids 
Mothers of children with diarrhea in the two weeks preceding the survey period were asked what 
they did to treat the illness. Out of 760 mothers. 23.9% said their children had one or more 
episodes of diarrhea in the past two weeks, yet only 36% of these mothers had given either 
(ORS) or recommended home fluids (RHF) to their affected children. This will be an important 
area for emphasis in the CG modules on diarrheal disease. 

IR 1.2 Access to Nutritious Foods Improved 

In order to improve nutritional status and the availability and consumption of nutritious foods 
among women and children in the target woreda, FH/O has followed a four-pronged strategy that 
includes 1) organizing women into Self-Help Groups (SHGs), 2) providing agricultural inputs to 
target women, 3) building the technical capacity of target women through trainings, and 4) 
providing regular technical support and rigorous follow-up to SHG members. 
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Self Help Group formation and strengthening: During the reporting period, 462 SHGs with a 
total of 5,659 all-female members were organized with an average of 12 members per SHG 
(103% of the annual plan). SHGs have served as an important platform to distribute the 
program’s agricultural program inputs, promote saving and credit culture, and strengthen the 
social cohesion among members. Table 1 provides further detail about the SHGs. 


Table 1: SHGs formed in 2014 (savings, loan disbursed and repayment status by woreda) 


Woreda 

# of SHG 

Members- 

women 

Savings- 

USD 

Loan disbursed- 
USD 

Repaid- 

USD 

Tach Gayint 

50 

538 

1090.5 

815 

550 

Lay Gayint 

48 

502 

2122.30 

1256 

469 

Simada 

50 

610 

1148.7 

892 

697.5 

Bugna 

50 

615 

446.25 

Not yet started 

0 

Dahna 

54 

819 

919.60 

417.5 

130 

Gaz Gibla 

50 

520 

1563.80 

696.15 

396.1 

Lasta 

50 

650 

477.50 

164 

72 

Sekota 

52 

688 

1.225 

Not yet started 

0 

Wadla 

58 

717 

505.6 

Not yet started 

0 

Total 

462 

5,659 

9499.25 

4510.65 

2314.6 1 


The average regular savings of beneficiaries is 5- 1 0 
Ethiopian Birr (ETB) ($0.25-0.5) and social fund of 
1 ETB ($0.05) per month. As indicated in Table 1. 

SHGs have saved a total of $9,499.25 in FY14. 

SHGs in six of the projects began loaning capital to 
members primarily for petty trade, purchase of food 
for HH consumption and to cover medical expenses 
of family members. None of the SHG members 
reported using the loan for purchasing vegetable 
seeds and fruits, consistent with the mid-term- 
evaluation findings. Based on this, FH/O will focus 
on enhancing promotion of savings for purchase of 
nutritious foods and seeds in the remaining 
program years. 

Building the technical capacity of target women: Proper functioning and sustainability of 
SHGs requires building capacity of the members through various trainings, material and 
technical support. To this end, FH/O provided training on saving and credit, book keeping and 
loan management for 1,641 SHG committee members (122% of the plan) in the fiscal year. 
Moreover, saving boxes, registration books and plates were provided for all SHGs established 
during the year. FH/O community facilitators/extension promoters facilitate the formation of 
SHGs and provide the necessary technical backstopping at the grassroots level. The following 
are capacity building trainings carried out during the fiscal year: 

• 1,268 mothers trained on improved horticultural crop production (141% of the plan); 

• 1,146 mothers trained on food preparation, preservation and utilization (127% of the plan); 
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• 634 poultry recipient mothers trained on improved poultry management (106% of the plan); 

• 30 FH/O and government staffs (all men) received ToT on improved drought resistant and 
nutritious food production and utilization techniques (200% of the plan); 

• 191 Woreda Agriculture office staff, FH/O staff, community animators and safety net 
facilitators received TOT on composting (88% of the plan). 

Overall, 2,335 individuals (2,044, female) received USG supported short-term agricultural sector 
productivity or food security training during the reporting year (71% of the target). 

Agricultural inputs provision: Inputs provided are summarized in Table 2 below. 


Table 1 : Beneficiaries by type and amount of inputs delivered during fiscal year 2014 


Input type 

Unit 

Annual 

Plan 

Amount 

provided 

% 

Direct 

beneficiaries 

(mothers) 

Indirect 

beneficiaries 

Total 

beneficiaries 

Vegetable 

seeds 

wm 

1,175 

905 

77% 

14,898 

59,592 

— 

ESSOSuSII^^H 

number 


7014 

236% 

724 

2869 

HHH 




124.2 

IBM 

3,569 

14,276 

17,845 



180 

21 

12% 

1,276 

5,i04 

6,380 

Agricultural 
(farm) tools 

Piece 

5000 


120% 

3,770 

15,080 

18,850 

Poultry 

Mothers 

3600 


99 

634 

2.536 


Total 





24,871 

99,457 

124,328 


Variance Explanation: The downward variation for vegetable and Irish potato seeds is due to 
the significant per quintal price increase of potato which escalated from 700 ETB ($35.35) in the 
previous fiscal year to 850 ETB ($42.92) in the current fiscal year. Similarly, the price for 
vegetable seeds has gone up. For example, carrot seed increased from 450 ETB ($22.72) per half 
kilogram in the previous year to 1 ,200 ETB ($60.6) in this fiscal year, lowering the amount 
procured and distributed. 

Procuring improved papaya fruit seeds was also a considerable challenge. In order to overcome 
this problem, FH/O is negotiating an agreement with Melksa Research Center (the major public 
research center in the country) and other potential seed sources ahead of the planting season. 
Similarly, planting material for sweet potato (the vines of yellow fleshed or orange fleshed ones) 
was not available in the fiscal year. To alleviate this next year, similar negotiations will be made 
with the Center for Improvement of Potato (CIP) and other potential sources. 

Promoting sustainable agricultural input supply mechanisms: FH/O promoted sustainable 
agricultural input supply mechanisms following comments from USAID local mission and FFP 
AOR. Accordingly, 64 mothers ( 1 07% of the plan) were trained and capacitated to produce seeds 
locally for the next year, leaving a portion of their vegetable fields for seed production. Mothers 
were also linked with potential agricultural input suppliers through the union at Lay Gayint and 
other cooperatives. Mothers were also introduced to a poultry supply company at Bahir Dar. 
Enhanced connection between beneficiaries and unions, cooperatives and individual input 
suppliers was promoted via stakeholder forums attended by 60 mothers (100% of plan). Mothers 
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expressed interest in local access to inputs, reducing transportation costs and enhancing the 
viability of vegetable seeds. FH/O will continue to promote sustainable input supply at the 
grassroots level. The following indicators reflect outcomes that will support achievement of IR 
1 . 2 . 

Indicator # 18: Women’s Dietary Diversity Score (WDDS): Mean number of food groups 
consumed by women of reproductive age (15-49 years) 

The baseline information collected among second cohort revealed that the average WDDS 
among 777 women sampled is 1 .8 food groups consumed out of nine possible groups.. As can be 
seen from Figure 2, a higher proportion of women consumed food items from either grains or 
legumes. The proportion of women consuming fruit and vegetables, milk and milk products and 
meat, egg and fish is proportionally lower. This finding is consistent with the mid-term 
evaluation informing a stronger focus on promoting dietary diversification* during the remaining 
program period. 

Figure 3; Type of food Consumed by Women 


oil/butler 
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Indicator # 19: Percentage of beneficiary women with backyard garden growing promoted 
vegetables and fruits as per the standard agricultural practices 

The program requires women beneficiaries to prepare 1 compost and follow standards for 
improved agricultural practices such as proper seed bed, spacing, weeding and harvesting. Using 
systematic random sampling, the performance of beneficiary gardens was assessed and findings 
indicated 65% of beneficiary women (93% of the annual target) across the nine target woredas 
grew vegetables and fruits in consonance with standard agricultural practices. 


^ Increasing dietary diversity is associated with increased household food access as well as individual probability of adequate 
micro nutrient intake. Dietary diversity is measured as the number of individual food items or food groups consumed over a 
given reference period. Women's Dietary Diversity Score (WDDS) reflects the concept that increasing the variety of foods and 
food groups in the diet helps to ensure adequate intake of essential nutrients, and promotes good health among women of 
reproductive age ( 1 5-49 years of age). 
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Figure 5: CLTS Committee Training and a Health Animator Facilitating Village Mapping, Lay Gayint 


Indicator #20: Percentage of beneficiary women who practiced appropriate poultry 
production as per project defined minimum standards 


Adherence to poultry minimum standards 
related to cage construction and supplementary 
feed provision to the chickens was evaluated 
and it was observed that 75% (108% of the 
annual target) of all the women who received 
poultry during this fiscal year applied the two 
improved project defined minimum poultry' 
production standards. 


FH/0 also collaborated with regional Bureau of Water Resource Development to establish 
sustainable disinfection techniques for water points and provided ToT training on proper chlorine 
use for 20 WATSAN committees. The trained WATSAN committees are expected to cascade the 
training to the rest of the WATSAN committees in their respective woredas and promote 
sustainable water point management by collecting fees from the community. 


IR 1.3 Access to Potable Water Supply and 
Sanitation Improved 

Sanitation improvement and access to potable 
water are essential elements of the FH/O 
program in addressing malnutrition. In order to address these issues, multi-purpose water supply 
schemes and sanitation facilities were constructed during the fiscal year. FH/O also invested in 
capacity building among community members for maintenance and operation of these facilities. 
In the past year, FH/O developed 1 8 potable water points (1 5 springs, 3 hand dug wells) and 2 
roof water catchments based on the GoE- and project-defined minimum of standards, 38% of the 
annual target due to the government priority shift towards irrigation. Construction directly 
impacted 1,973 male and 1,960 female beneficiaries across the nine target woredas, 33% and 
32% of the annual targets respectively. Of the total water points, the discharge rate for 1 4 springs 
was found to be beyond the amount required for human consumption and consequently 
complemented with the construction of washing basin and cattle trough services. A total of 18 
WATSAN committees were also established, consisting of 144 members (71 females) who were 
trained on operation and sustainable management of the schemes. Before handover, FH/O also 
facilitated water quality tests for all the schemes at the ORDA laboratory which utilizes 
standardized World Health Organization water test guidelines. 
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FH/0 employed four strategies to improve environmental sanitation, personal, food and water 
hygiene. First, communication of essential hygiene action messages was rolled out to CG 
mothers. Second, mass education on EHA was promoted during public gatherings at distribution 
and public work sites. Third, improved public sanitation facilities at food distribution sites and 
public institutions were constructed. Lastly, Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) approach 
was utilized to raise broad awareness and support open defecation free certification. 

EHA messaging promotion among cohort one CGs concluded during the reporting period, while 
cohort two CGs will focus on EHA module in year five. Nevertheless, FH/0 continued EHA 
mass education during public work gatherings at distribution and public work sites impacting 
44,980 beneficaries (including 1 1,247 women) represented by some cohort two CG mothers as 
well as members of the broader population. For details, please refer descriptions under IRl . 1 . 
Four Ventilated Improved Pit (VIP) latrines were constructed at school and health institutions 
during this reporting period (200% of the target) impacting a total of 1,180 male and 1,353 
female community members who were granted access to sanitation facilities as a result of USG 
assistance. FH/0 also constructed five latrines and hand washing stations in five distribution 
centers during this reporting period (125% of the target) impacting 15,831male and 18,595 
female beneficiaries. 

Employing the demand-driven CLTS approach, which aims to improve access to safe sanitation 
by increasing knowledge on the harm caused by open defecation, 91 1 CLTS committee members 
fi-om 18 kebeles were trained on sanitation elements (1 12% of the target). As a result, 162 
villages from 1 8 seleted kebeles across nine woredas were publicly cerftified as Open Defecation 
Free envirorunents (74% of the target). 

FH/0 celebrated Global Hand Washing Day in all DFAP woredas as a way to further 
disseminate vital EHA messages by printing key health BCC messages on banners and T-shirts 
as well as presenting educational dramas performed by school club members. As a result 
messages were transmitted to 15,708 community members who attended the celebration event. 
Consistent with Theory of Change/Program Framework, the performance of the outcome level 
indicators are analyzed and presented as follows: 

Indicator # 26: Percentage of caregivers of children 0-23 months who live in a household with 
soap and water at the hand washing station 

Communicable diseases caused by poor personal hygiene are major health problems in rural 
Ethiopia and promotion of proper hand washing practices is considered an essential element to 
reducing disease prevalence. To this end, FH/O teach mothers/caregivers to wash their hands at 
critical times. The KPC survey showed that at baseline for the second cohort, 42% of target 
beneficiaries use either soap, ash, sand or any other cleansing agent at hand washing stations 
while 58% have no hand washing station. Emphasis will be placed in increasing hand washing 
behaviors as well hand washing station coverage and quality. 

Indicator K7: Percentage of households with soap/ash and water at the band waiting station 
Based on the HH survey conducted in June 2014, only 1 1.2% (n=41 1) of households have water 
with either ash or soap at their hand washing stations. Based on this, hand washing promotion 
will be strengthened with special attention to PNSP HHs outside the CLTS targeted kebeles. 
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Indicator # 28: Percentage of households using improved sanitation facilities 
A survey conducted to establish a baseline for the second cohort revealed that 71.9% of 757 
respondents have their own latrine, suggesting nearly one-third use an open field. The survey 
also revealed that only 29.7% (n= 41 1) have pit latrines with slabs covered with locally available 
materials, one the categories of improved sanitation facilities. 

Indicator # 29: Percentage of households using an improved drinking water source (during dry 
season) 

The survey also revealed that the percentage of households using improved drinking water 
source^ during the dry season was 55% (n=41 1)— a 1% increase compared to last year’s 
coverage. The low achievement is attributed to regional government’s priority to emphasis on 
irrigation and water harvesting activities. FH/0 has carried out a series of discussions with 
concerned government bodies and arrived at agreement to include additional potable water 
scheme in 4* year PREP. 

S02: Community Resiliency to Withstand Shocks Improved 

Strategic objective two focuses on strengthening community resilience through building 
community adaptive capacity and implementing disaster risk reduction interventions. 

Community asset building, early warning and response and capacity building of program 
stakeholders remain the cornerstone of this strategic objective with four intermediate results by 
which outcomes will be measured. 

IR 2.1 Food Gaps Bridged 

DFAP target woredas and beneficiaries experience an estimated annual food gap of six months. 
Bridging the food gaps of these beneficiaries is one of the two major objectives of the PSNP and 
intermediate result for DFAP. This plays an important role in the disaster risk reduction ability of 
the program beneficiaries and eventually building their resilience towards food shortages at 
household level. In order to meet this objective, the program received USAID approval to import 
26,390MT food commodities from the USA during this reporting period. However, the program 
only received 26,292.41 MT of food commodities (99% of the plan) primarily due to port/marine 
losses. FH filled the necessary claims to the vessel owners for the losses. In order to cover the 
full annual food requirement for all FH/O traditional and expansion woredas, FH received an 
additional 282MT of food from USAID/JEOP through CRS/Ethiopia. Of this total, 130 was 
taken in the form of loan which will be re-paid to CRS in FY15, while the remaining 152MT was 
already included in FH year four DFAP modification. Overall, this makes the total food available 
for distribution during this reporting period 26,574.41MT (26,292.41 +282). 

FH/O implemented many activities to improve warehouse management and commodity handling 
practices in all target woredas, facilitating the maintenance of 30 distribution warehouses and 
furnishing 81 with necessary materials and equipment. FH/O also constructed two standard 
warehouses in two woredas to reduce the travel distance of program beneficiaries. There has 
been considerable achievement in “the number of metric tons of food distributed to vulnerable 
populations,’’ the first output indicator under this IR. Of the planned 26,574.4 IMT of food 


2 Improved drinking water sources include piped, public tap, tobe well, st^dpipe, borehole, protected well, protected spring, or 
rainwater collection. 
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commodities, 26,468.74MT of fiill package food commodities were distributed to both 
chronically food insecure beneficiaries and the 20% contingency beneficiaries. This is an 
accomplishment of close to 100% relative to the annual target resulting in a carry-over balance 
of 105.67MT to be used in the upcoming year. 

Progress has also been achieved in “the number of USG social assistance beneficiaries 
participating in PSNP,” involving 125,601 beneficiaries in PW activities (62,025 male and 
63,576 female) and 59,684 contingency beneficiaries in FY14. Accordingly, a total of 125,601 
beneficiaries (62,025 male and 65,576 female) participated in the social assistance component of 
the PSNP (97% of the target), representing only the able-bodied PSNP beneficiaries who actually 
participated in the implementation of the PW activities. However, the total DFAP/PSNP 
beneficiaries reached through food distribution during this reporting period was 387,789, of 
which 274,990 were public works beneficiaries, 53,1 15 direct food support and 59,684 
contingency beneficiaries. These beneficiaries include both traditional and expansion woredas. 

For the outcome level indicators, progress will be reported at the end of the program period 
through final evaluation (See Attachment A: IPTT) 

IR 2.2; Chronically Food Insecure Households Protected from Asset Depletion 

The target community has been constrained by limited access and availability of food and poor 
utilization which results in a vicious cycle of asset depletion and vulnerability to shocks resulting 
in up to six months per year of inadequate food provisioning 

In order to prevent asset depletion, FH/0 focused on building the capacity of government staff 
directly involved in the management of the PSNP. Training was given to 1,670 kebele, 
community and woreda food security task forces on client targeting, use of client card, 
communication strategy, client rights and responsibilities and graduation assessment (an average 
of 87% of the annual target). The program also provided refreshment training for 15 FH/0 and 
woreda GOE staff on Payroll and Attendance Sheet System (PASS), 79% of the target. 

Beneficiary entitlement information, including ration type, size, roles and responsibilities of 
clients, donor agency and related information, was conveyed during PWs and pay days. FH/0 
has also continued to communicate information about food predictability, timeliness and 
appropriateness to program clients at PWs sites, transfer distribution points and pays. As a result, 
the timeliness, predictability and appropriateness of the PSNP transfer have shown a remarkable 
improvement in the current reporting year. Almost all the six rounds of the cash/food transfer 
have been conducted on time - determined by the number of transfers delivered to PSNP 
beneficiaries within 45 days after a previous transfer - in all the DFAP woredas except in two 
where some delays observed during the last two rounds. The reason for some delay in those 
woredas was related to the woreda government prohibiting distribution due to conflict on mass 
mobilization participation. It was identified that , 57,372 PSNP (100% of the target) beneficiary 
HHs are able to plan HH expenditures and investment ahead of time. Additionally, survey 
results revealed that 57,372 beneficiary households received appropriate and intended ration 
size/commodity mix during the most recent distribution. The program distributed a food package 
of 15kgs of wheat, 1 .5Kgs of pulses and 0.45kgs of vegetable oil to all program clients. 
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Despite this success, the Post Distribution Monitoring (PDM) survey conducted in June 2014 
indicates that only 80% of PSNP HHs (n=45,828) received commodities based on their 
household size during the most recent distribution suggesting full family targeting continues to 
be a significant challenge. Approximately 20% of the households which did not receive full 
rations consistent with family size cited the birth of new children after the launch of PSNP. 
Woredas have attempted to address this challenge by increasing HH allotment of the package for 
new births when other beneficiaries leave the program (e.g. relocation), yet the gap is still high. 

FH/0 has introduced the Commodity Tracking System (CTS) as part of its efforts to improve its 
commodity reporting and documentations. To this end, CTS training was delivered to 14 relevant 
commodity staff including commodity accountants, PSNP officers, and food aid monitors from 
FH and ORDA (93% of the annual target). The training has enhanced competence of the staff to 
properly manage commodity resources. Nonetheless, given the relatively new nature of this 
system certain challenges have been encountered during the implementation period such as the 
deficiency of the system to record paid back commodities to DFAP program from a JEOP loan. 
FH/O has a plan to further build the capacity of the staff engaged in the work by way of 
conducting refresher training in the upcoming year. 

IR 2.3: Improved Conservation and Rehabilitation of Natural Resources 

Conservation and rehabilitation of natural resources is a core component of the PSNP/DFAP and 
represents nearly 80% of allocated program resources. The approach employs building 
community asset to provide long-term transformation of the natural resources base, building 
communities’ adaptive capacity to withstand shocks or stresses of common hazards in the area. 

FH/O continued the implementation of massive physical and biological soil and water 
conservation measures on degraded communal lands and private farmlands that are critical to the 
watershed following the Community Based Participatory Watershed Planning and Management 
approach. FH/O prepared and/or updated a total of 496 watershed documents such as Natural 
Resources Management (NRM) activities for current and future years, base maps and 
development maps through the support of the USO during this reporting period. 

In order to build capacity on natural resource management and biodiversity conservation, 3,429 
community members were trained on various topics including watershed planning and 
management and PIM provision (for Woreda and Kebele Watershed committee members) and 
sustainable watershed management land use and administration (for user groups), among others. 
Having been provided with capacity building training, community members and government 
staff identified areas for PW and set respective targets. Priority areas included SWC structures, 
hillside terraces, trench bunds, micro basins, check dams and cut off drains, all of which were 
completed according to the standards of the Ministry of Agriculture and/or WFP work norms. To 
supplement the physical works with the biological conservation, massive nursery operations 
were conducted and supplied with necessary inputs such as polythene tube, fodder/forest seeds 
and hand tools to ensure production of required seedlings on time. During the reporting period, 

39 million fodder/forest seedlings, 167% of the annual target, were planted on physically treated 
watershed sites following the rainy season. The over accomplishment is the result of increased 
demand in the implementation year as additional planting/replanting sites were identified. 
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FH/O established eight outcome level indicators in order to measure the contribution of the 
activities towards the attainment of this IR and eventually S02 with performance analyzed and 
presented as follows. For detail refer Attachment D & DIP and IPTT. 

Indicator # 54: Average survival rate of seedlings as counted after the end of dry seasons 
Survival rate is normally measured for seedlings planted in the immediate prior fiscal year. FH/O 
planted over 47 million multi-purpose seedlings last fiscal year and the survival rate was 
estimated during the current reporting period. Seedlings survival rate was 72% (130% of the 
target set for the year). This is a considerable achievement as DFAP woredas are characterized 
by high water stress, erratic rainfall and long dry spell periods, which limits survival. High 
seedling survival rate is likely due to watershed management capacity improvement and the 
successive rehabilitation efforts of the water retaining capacity. The same assessment will be 
done for seedlings planted in the current reporting period and reported in next year’s ARR. 

Indicator #55: Number of additional hectares under improved technologies or management 
practices as the result of USG assistance 

FH/O planned 1 5,473 hectares of land to be placed under improved technologies or management 
practices during this reporting period, but was successful in doing so for 18,919 hectares (122% 
of the annual target). The over accomplishment is due to heightened attention given by the 
regional government towards the rehabilitation and conservation of natural resources through 
motivation and mobilization of experts and public work participants. 

Indicator 56: Number of hectares of natural resources showing improved biophysical conditions 
as the result of USG assistance 

FH/O has been integrating physical soil and water conservation measures with biological 
measures by raising and planting various multi-purpose forest and fodder seedlings to enhance 
biophysical condition of the land rehabilitations. To this effect, 1 0,563 hectares of natural 
resources were reclaimed and showed improved biophysical condition (85% of the target). The 
under accomplishment is due to reduction of public work labor because of graduation and the 
50% reduction of public work requirement from women. Despite this short term impact on 
achieving the targets, FH has been advocating for and is supportive of the government’s policy to 
reduce the work norms for women beneficiaries in consideration of the burden related to 
reproductive and productive activities. The program offset the gap by planting additional multi- 
purpose seedlings during the current reporting period. 

Indicator # 58: Percentage of Households reporting that their environment has improved for the 
benefit of the community 

HH survey results revealed that 83.2% of the respondents reported seeing improvement in their 
environment and are hopeful of reaping better results from the improvements. Dried water 
sources have regenerated, soil fertility improved, gully formation and expansion suppressed, 
wildlife sheltering increased and productivity of the lower streams has started to improve. 

Indicator # 59: Number of people with increased economic benefit from sustainable natural 
resource management and conservation as the result of USG assistance 
FH/O planned that the number of people with increased economic benefit from sustainable 
natural resource management and conservation would reach 12,142, but the achievement remains 
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low (47%) totaling only 5,665 people. Slow community decision making to hand over 
rehabilitated watersheds to organized youth groups is the primary reason for under performance. 
In some cases the communities are even reluctant to hand over these lands to youth groups. 
FH/O plans to promote a fiirther integrated effort through awareness creating forums. 

Indicator 60: Number of policies, laws agreements or regulations promoting natural resource 
management that are implemented as the result of USG assistance: 

Development of community bylaws and regulations play a vital role in promoting improved 
natural resource management. Existing CBOs and user groups are very instrumental in 
developing such bylaws to be enforced. The practice of developing bylaws and local agreements 
is gaining wide popularity across the program intervention areas. Accordingly, 185 by-laws and 
agreements were developed by community based organizations in this reporting period (82% of 
the annual target). The reduced number of potable water scheme construction led to low by-law 
development, which resulted under achievement of this indicator. 



Figure 6: Communal land rehabilitation with biophysical (left. Lay Gayint) and physical (Lasta, right) 


IR 2.4: Access to Social Services and Economic Infrastructure Improved 

IR 2.4 contributes toward improving community resiliency to withstand shocks. There are three 
outcome level and seven output level indicators established to measure the performance of 
sectorial interventions towards achieving this result. In order to create community access to 
social services and improve economic infrastructures, the program constructed or improved 
442km (71 new constructions and .561 maintenance) of access roads (425% achievement when 



Figure 7: Medium-sized bridge construclion before (left) and after (right), Lay-Gayint 
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compared to the annual target resulting from increased demand by the government). Despite all 
the efforts exerted by the program to enhance the standards of road constructions, still only 
1 1 kilometers of access roads constructed and improved were reported to meet Rural Road Type 
10 (RRIO) standards, approximately 10% of the annual targets, RRIO stands for unpaved or 
gravel road having 0-15 Annual Average Daily Traffic carrying capacity. The low 
accomplishment is due to allocation of a lower number of public work labor allocated to road 
construction during the fiscal year, instead being allocated for irrigation and water harvesting 
activities. The large proportion of the public work labor was assigned for NRM, irrigation and 
water harvesting activities after PREP was approved last year. Additionally, 8 crossing 
structures (7 culverts/fords and 1 bridge) were constructed in four DFAP operational areas with 
the primary purpose of making the rural roads all weather roads. As a result of delivering the 
above outputs, 90 communities (183,729 beneficiaries) obtained access to an improved road. 
Reports from the target woredas indicate that more than 92% of PW roads are adequately 
maintained two years after completion indicating that the quality and sustainability of road 
projects are meeting the required minimum standards. 

FH/0 has been building the technical capacity of regional and woreda level decision makers and 
experts on road design, management and challenges associated with public work roads with 56 
experts and decision makers from the regional bureaus being trained based on the Programmatic 
and Environmental Assessment (82% of the target). Similarly. 57 woreda experts received 
refresher training on rural road design, construction and management. 

In order to overcome uneven distribution and variability of rainfall in the target woredas, 
construction and/or upgrading small-scale irrigation projects were planned. In the current year 
the regional government continued to place strong emphasis on irrigation development. To this 
end, the program finalized construction of 224 small-scale irrigation schemes using 22 surface 

water sources (river/stream diversion and springs 
with lined canal) after conducting a feasibility 
study for all of the schemes. Moreover, 202 
household level hand-dug wells were constructed 
and supported with rope and washer pumps for 
irrigation purposes. As a result of constructing 
these irrigation schemes through USG assistance, 
more than 371.72 hectares (166% of the annual 
target) of land were put under irrigation practices, 
which benefited 3.543 beneficiaries (1,726 
women). The over achievement of this intervention 
is related to the regional government’s 
priority/focus on irrigation with woredas allocating a large proportion of capital budgets towards 
irrigation development. The program also facilitated establishment of irrigation users 
associations, development of by-laws, and provided agronomic training in order to ensure the 
sustainable management of the irrigation schemes (90% of the target). Moreover, ESMF 
screenings have been conducted for all irrigation projects. 

In similar development, the program was able to accomplish construction of 20 classrooms and 2 
health posts during this reporting period. Assessment on the service status of health posts, 
schools and roads constructed two years ago was conducted across all DFAP woredas. The 
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assessment result shows that 1 00% of these facilities are functioning well and providing the 
necessary service to the community. 

Vulnerable households benefiting directly from the infrastructure constructed or improved 
through USG assistance totaled 76,955 across the nine target woredas (1 16% accomplishment 
when compared to the target). It was also reported that 48 social infrastructtire projects (schools, 
VIP latrines, health posts, and water schemes) were newly constructed as per the GoE standards, 
(68% of the annual target). Based on the recent household survey report, 88% and 80% of the 
respondents reported improved access to primary school and health clinics respectively. 

IR 2.5 Disaster Risk Management Improved 

Disaster Risk Reduction plays an important role in building community resilience to withstand 
minor shocks or stresses. To this end, FH/O strengthens and supports the government's early 
warning system by training woreda government staff and to kebele and community early 
warning committees on Disaster Risk Management (DRM) and early warning (EW). A total of 
529 male and 172 female participants including woreda, kebele and community Food Security 
Task Force (FSTF) members received training on DRM. This depicts 139% and 78% 
accomplishment relative to the annual targets for male and female beneficiaries respectively. 
Participants grasped strong understanding on techniques of establishing active early warning and 
response systems and how to mitigate potential risks of disasters in the target communities. 

Health, agriculture, water resources development, and food security coordination offices at the 
woreda level have been actively involved in strengthening the early warning systems and are 
able to use climate information in their decision making due to the support of the program. As a 
result, 100% of the “number of stakeholders using climate information in their decision making 
as a result of USG assistance” was achieved. 

As a result of delivering the above outputs, 206 early warning committees in the nine DFAP 
woredas have been actively involved in reporting of incidences from grassroots level and linked 
with the woreda level response system. The woreda early warning committees in the nine 
woredas are also capable of preparing and reporting monthly and quarterly early warning reports 
regularly. These committees have undertaken pre-and post-harvest crop assessment and used the 
information for determining the number of people requiring humanitarian assistance. 

Various mechanisms are established in PSNP that enable a response to urgent food needs in 
PSNP woredas: contingency resources (20%), risk financing and general relief funds. These are 
initiated based on early warning trigger indicators and are utilized in respective order. In the 
current reporting period FH/O distributed 4,172 MT of contingency resources to 59,684 
beneficiaries and 4,852MT of Joint Emergency Operation Program (JEOP) food to an average of 
38,454 beneficiaries for seven rounds. 

IR 2.6: Program Management Capacity of Stakeholders Improved 

The PSNP places emphasis on building program management capacity of stakeholders and the 
DFAP targets the local government, the community and ORDA in these efforts. Strengthening 
all relevant stakeholders is a key action that facilitates active contribution toward achievement of 
the strategic objectives and improved sustainability. FH/O capacity building interventions are 
delivered in two main forms: material/equipment support and trainings. As part of the effort to 
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build the institutional and technical capacity of program stakeholders, a total of 537 government 
staff received capacity development trainings (166% of the annual target). The program also 
organized and rendered Environmental and Social Management Framework (ESMF) and USAID 
Environmental procedures training to 399 male and 181 female woreda-, kebele- and 
community-level watershed core technical team member (433% of the target). This indicator was 
over accomplished because the kebele and community level trainings were conducted at the 
center of the kebele despite the initial plan to provide this training at the woreda level. 

The number of institutions organized and developed or strengthened as a result of USG 
assistance is another output level indictor. According to the indicator definition for this 
indicator, 921 government-initiated institutions such as Kebele Food Security Task Forces 
(KFSTFs) and Commimity Food Security Task Forces (CFSTFs), etc. were either formed or 
strengthened through provision of materials, equipment and trainings as a result of the program 
(194% of the target). Similarly, 1,433 producer organizations, water users associations, trade and 
business associations, and community-based organizations received USG assistance through the 
program during this reporting period (188% of the annual target). This class of beneficiaries 
includes community based NFIM user groups, watershed committees; water user associations, 
irrigation association, and Care Groups receiving USG assistance. Overall, 90,627 vulnerable 
households benefited directly from USG assistance through DFAP during the reporting period, 

( 1 1 3% of the annual plan). These beneficiaries include contingency resources beneficiaries and 
beneficiaries of other program interventions excluding the regular food transfer. In terms of 
building the material capacity of government, FH/O provided 3 desk top computers (100% of the 
plan), 2 laptop computers (200% of the plan) and 4 GPS (24% of the target) to woreda sector 
offices. 

Assessment of outcome-level indicators demonstrates capacity building efforts have 
strengthened stakeholders’ capacity in program management. FH/O continued supporting 
participatory watershed management and planning so community members may identify and 
prioritize interventions to mitigate core problems. Accordingly, 496 watershed public work plans 
were carried out in accordance with community watershed planning guidelines (98% of the 
target). Trained staff also conducted environmental screening of PW activities and documented 
the efforts contributing to 100% achievement of PW projects screened by the ESMF. 

FH/O provided adequate capacity building support for FSTFs, at woreda, kebele and community 
levels, yet only 50% and 34% of beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries reported that the re-targeting 
and graduation processes are fair, respectively. FH/O field staff witnessed a shift in approach by 
the government in terms of graduation, promoting graduation based on asset bench mark. Some 
woredas reportedly refrained from graduating beneficiaries using the current bench mark as well, 
which according to them was obsolete. The negative response from the household survey 
regarding graduation may be attributed to the beneficiary’s perception of previous years. 

FH continued building the capacity of ORDA in this reporting period, finalizing recruitment of a 
capacity building and program advisor, seconded to work at the ORDA head office. To date, the 
advisor has conducted an in-depth a.ssessment of ORDA, identifying key weaknesses and 
strengths to be addressed through an improvement plan in development. Refer Attachment 1: 
ORDA Capacity Assessment final report. The advisor has also been supporting ORDA in the 
preparation of important policy and strategy documents such as child protection policy, IT 
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policy, whistle blowing policy, etc, to align ORDA with non-govemmental organization best 
practices. Key training needs for ORDA are captured in the approved year 4 PREP. 

ORDA head office and project level staff received technical and managerial trainings on USAID 
regulations and financial management, commodity management, CTS refresher training, gender 
analysis and mainstreaming training in 2014, totaling 67 staff (9 women) (67% of the target). 
FH/0 technical team joint monitoring endeavors have also built the M&E capacity of ORDA. 

Crosscutting IR: Community and Household Gender Relations Improved 

FH/O, in collaboration with Search for Common Ground (SFCO), continued to fully implement 
gender activities in this reporting period. The primary purposes of these activities are to address 
attitude and behavior change in order to achieve better involvement of women in household and 
community decision making, including better financial control in the household, and greater 
access to information. Under the technical support from SFCG, FH/O used various educational 
tools to reach the target beneficiaries with gender messages. The tools include radio spots, 
community gender dialogues using image boxes (a visual representation of various gender 
messages) and documentary video, participatory theater performances and distribution of comic 
books. There are eight gender messages^ identified through gender barrier analysis and 
transmitted using these different tools. 

Radio Spots: FH/O in collaboration with SFCG attempted to broadcast gender messages through 
Amhara regional FM radio in year two. However, the limited coverage failed to reach all the 
DFAP target woredas. To overcome this challenge, SFCG recoded all the radio messages on CDs 
and distributed to all the nine DFAP woredas along with CD player and megaphone. The nine 
DFAP woredas broadcasted the radio spots during distribution days, public works, and other 
public gatherings helping expand the reach and reinforce messages among PSNP beneficiaries. 

Gender Community Dialogue/Outreacb Using Image Boxes: SFCG produced 18 image boxes 
with each roll/piece containing 8 separate gender messages. Before commencement, SFCG 
experts facilitated skills training to 9 facilitation teams, one team per woreda comprising two 
members (one government women, youth and children office member and one FH/O staff). 
Following this, FH/O project offices facilitated dialogue through targeted groups of 30-40 
people. Eight kebeles in each woreda were targeted with two dialogue groups formed per kebele. 
The men and women groups were formed separately to allow free exchange of ideas. The 
formation largely follows the GoE’s 1 to 30 WHDA approach (some groups include couples and 
some not). With this arrangement, the program reached 8,806 beneficiaries (5,240 female) 


3 These messages include, 1) Consensus building between a husband and his wife Is the key for the best and management of 
family resources (such as land, harvest, cattle, etc...); 2) To have peace, a wife and her husband must observe mutual respect and 
complementarity; 3) In order to serve as models to their children, a husband and his wife must always consult e^h other while 
making decisions on the household assets; 4) Women’s participation in community meetings has a great impact on the economy 
of the family and the community; 5) Giving education opportunities to girls has a positive impact on food security; 6) Women’s 
participation in extension services, peasantry associations and development structures has positive advantages for the whole 
family; 7) A man who helps his wife with household workload should be viewed in a positive light and with respect; 8) Females 
who are heads of households deserve respect and support. 
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(100% of the target). Both the men and women discussion groups expressed satisfaction of the 
image boxes, commenting that the messages last longer in their memory. 

Documentary Video Production and Screening: A 30 minute documentary was produced as 
an awareness raising tool during the year, highlighting various gender issues based on barrier 
analysis. Distributed in all DFAP woredas, the documentary presents the story of community- 
based gender champions (in Amharic with English notes). FH/0 procured equipment kits 
including LCD projectors, amplifier, micro-phones for video screening, while SFCG experts 
trained 8 FH/0 staff on the use of mobile cinema equipment and facilitation of post-screening 
discussions. Following this, FH/O staff in all nine woredas began facilitation of the documentary 
screening and post-screening discussions. Accompanied pre-and post-screening questions enable 
the gender officers to evaluate impact of the gender messages on gender attitudes of the 
participants. FH/O screened 90 sessions (97% of target) and reached a total of 9,657 people 
(5,132 Female) through this tool. 

Training of Local Actors and Conducting Participatory Theater: The program has also used 
participatory theater as one of the key tools to communicate gender messages to program 
beneficiaries. This tool has been used in four selected woredas. SFCG experts provided trainings 
for facilitation team and local actors before the actual work. A total of 20 actors received training 
on participatory theater and facilitation skill. 

Production and Distribution of Comic Books: During the reporting period, 100,000 gender 
comic books were prepared, printed and distributed to 49,996 male and 50,004 female 
beneficiaries in all 9 woredas. PSNP beneficiaries, school gender club leaders, gender dialogue 
discussion groups and other individuals who have the opportunity to directly and indirectly 
influence gender attitudes of the community were targeted. Focus group pre-testing of comics 
was conducted in 3 sample kebeles prior to printing the comic books. 

SFCG produced and distributed three community level discussion facilitation guidelines for 
image boxes, video documentary and participatory theater in both English and Amharic. These 
guidelines were distributed to all the nine DFAP woredas after providing the necessary training. 
FH/O also implemented the following key activities to mainstream gender in all DFAP sectors. 

• 1,083 Community and Kebele Food Security Task Force Members (1 12% of the plan), of 
which 293 were women, were trained on gender and women provisions of the PIM. 

• 292 (87 women) PW foremen/women (92% of the plan) were trained on women provisions of 
the PIM. 

• 122,495 (56,791 women) PSNP clients (82% of the plan) attended awareness-raising sessions 
on gender and women provisions of the PIM during PWs and distribution days. 

• 76 (57 women) school gender club leaders were trained on gender and community discussion 
facilitation skills. 

Performance against the outcome level indicators 

• According to the annual household survey, 1 8.8% of women and 23.2% of men say that it is 
okay for a man to beat his wife under certain circumstances. 

• 1 8% of women and 1 5.4% of men believe that it is better for boys to be in school than girls. 

• About 66% of both women and men believe female circumcision should be stopped. 
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Performance against the impact level indicators 

• 24.4 % of women were members of decision making bodies at kebele level. 

• 82% of women reported to have jointly decided on purchase or sale of cattle and/or any major 
household assets with their husbands/partners during the last 12 months. 

• 75.1% of women and girls' access to income and productive resources were created by PSNP. 

B. Challenges, Successes, and Lessons Learned 

The journey to sustainability of mothers’ regular meetings: Capacity building and assigning 
Community Health Promoters in the first cohort kebeles as volunteers has shown a desired 
change in ensuring sustainability of care groups. After FH/0 moved into the second cohort 
kebeles, most promoters have continued working with the government HEWs and closely 
monitor the status of cascade group mothers for continual discussions of health and nutrition 
issues. 

Linkage of Care Groups with SHG: Integration of saving and credit schemes with CGs was 
initially designed to support health and nutrition behavior change. The savings and credit were 
found to help the mothers’ groups improve their saving culture and have brought mothers 
together in regular meetings that improved social cohesion. It also improved access of mothers to 
small loans to buy staple foods during critical food shortage months and to address health related 
issues in the family. It will further help in conveying messages to mothers to buy and eat 
nutritious foods with their savings. 

Road maintenance Vis-a-Vis construction: Constructing feeder roads to meeting the standards 
(RRIO) was a challenge across all nine woredas, requiring a massive workforce even as PW 
participants decline over time due to graduation and the region shifts to irrigation and water 
harvesting activities. FH/0 overcame this challenge by focusing on maintenance of existing 
roads rather than initiating new construction. FH/O also learned the importance of resolving such 
issues during the planning time to avoid over ambitious plans by respective woredas. 

Shift in regional priority: Over the past two years, the regional government made a major 
policy shift towards irrigation development as component of food security by promoting access 
to at least one water source for crop production. Even though an important initiative to achieve 
food security, the approach has limitations exerting the same level of effort on improved 
agronomic practice. FH/O will continue to vigorously advocate with the concerned decision 
making bodies at the regional level, on the importance of promoting agronomic practices 
together with the irrigation development. 

PSNP beneficiaries’ vulnerability: By nature of their vulnerability and food insecurity, PSNP 
beneficiaries have limited capacity to acquire agricultural inputs. The program, on the other 
hand, has limited budget to assist in this regard given the number of beneficiaries, hampering the 
desired result expected on nutrition, related to IR 1.2. The number of frontline staff at the 
community level to provide related technical backstopping is also limited to meet related needs 
in the kebeles. 
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II. Other Attachments in FFPMIS 

C. Success Stories 

D. Indicator Performance T racking T able 

Completed Indicators performance Tracking Table can be found \mier Attachment J: IPTT. 

E. IPTT Data Sources Description 

As has been the case over the past years, FHE utilized the KPC survey and Post Distribution 
Monitoring and Household surveys towards the end of FY14 in order to track progress. The data 
collection aimed at measuring outcome and output level indicators in line with Performance 
Management Plan approved by USAID. FHE also relied upon periodic progress reports and 
program records established using routine monitoring visits and activities for data which 
contributed to this report. 

Methods of Data Collection: Most data for output level indicators in the IPTT are collected 
from project level progress records and updated continually when changes occur. In order to 
avoid subjective interpretation and to obtain similar information across all projects, a uniform 
data collection format was developed centrally. Most of the data for outcome level indicators are 
collected aimually using household surveys at beneficiary level. Annual household and JtPC 
surveys were conducted in mid-June, whereas a PDM survey was conducted immediately after 
each food transfer. Specific questionnaires were developed for each of the three surveys and 
trained enumerators were assigned to collect data from respondents after pre-testing. 

Annual Household Survey and KPC: In order to obtain representative sample size for the 
annual results survey, the ENA software sample size calculator was used. A sample size of 374 
was calculated and a contingency of 10% non-response rate was added for an adjusted sample 
size of 41 1 for the annual results survey. The sample size of each woreda for the HH surveys was 
determined by Probability Proportional to Size (PPS) method. The sampling frame taken for the 
annual result survey was a list of PSNP beneficiary households from PASS. (Please refer to 
Annual Household Survey final report under Attachment 11 for further details). 

For the KPC survey, 386 each for under 6 and for 6-23 month old children were selected as a 
sample. Pregnant and lactating women currently attending cascade group teaching served as the 
sampling frame for the KPC which was conducted at beneficiary level. The sample households 
were randomly selected by the use of random number table software. Refer to the Annual KPC 
survey report under Attachment 12 for details. 

PDM Survey: A series of PDM HH surveys were conducted in 32 distribution points of the nine 
DFAP woredas. The methodology (the sampling technique) used to carry out the PDM HH 
survey was Lot Quality Assurance Survey (LQAS). In order to triangulate and enrich the 
information collected from the household survey, two separate focus group discussions 
comprised of men and women PSNP beneficiaries were done in each distribution center. The 
number of focus group discussion members was limited to between 7 and 12, allowing all FGD 
members to participate actively. The focus group discussion facilitators were project staff 
familiar with subject matter. Refer PDM final report under Attachment 13. 
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F. Detail Implementation Plan 

Completed Detail Implementation Plan can be foimd under. Attachment F: DIP 

G. Expenditure Report 

Please refer expenditure report under, Attachment G: Expenditure Report 

H. Technical Sectors Tracking Table 

Finder under Attachment H; Technical Sectors and Tracking Table 

I. Program Design and Performance Reports 

Please find the following attachment under this section: 

1) Attachment I: Annual Household Survey Refxtrt, 2014 

2) Attachment I: Annual KPC survey Report, 2014 

3) Attachment I: Annual Post Distribution Monitoring Report, 2014 

4) Attachment I: Gender Analysis Report, 2014 

5) Attachment I: DFAP Mid-Term Evaluation Report, 2014 

6) Attachment I: ORDA Capacity Building Assessment Report, 2014 

J. Supplemental Materials 

Attachment J; Sample activity pictures 

m. FFPMIS Data Entry 

K. Monetization Tables 

This section is not applicable to FH-Ethiopia DFAP. 

L. Standard Annual Performance Questionnaire /SAPQ/ 

See Attachment L: Standard Aimual performance Questionnaire 

M. Beneficiary and Resources Tracking Table 

See Attachment M: Beneficiaries and Resources Tracking Table 
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Introduction; Annual Food Assistance Program Results 

Food for the Hungry/DRC (FH) is implementing a Development Food Assistance Program 
(DFAP) targeting 63,1 10 vulnerable households in the territories of Kalemie and Moba in 
Katanga Province and in the territoiy of Walungu in South Kivu Province. The 
implementation period is from August 1, 201 1 to July 31, 2016. The scope of the activities 
includes agriculture recovery and development, health and nutrition, and water and sanitation. 
In addition, cross cutting areas focus on developing community capacity and gender 
mainstreaming. 

Between October 2013 and September 2014, FH received close to quarterly visits from the 
USAID Mission Team both FFP and also the department of health as well as agriculture. The 
Mission Team visited program sites in Kalemie, Moba and Mubumbano covering all areas of 
program implementation and provided key recommendations to improve program delivery. 
Some key recommendations included targeting areas to improve watershed management and 
strengthening practices to prevent the spread of forest fires 

In November 2013, FH also submitted a change in program design in relation to the drainage 
activities planned in the DFAP. This change in design was in response to increase in costing 
for the drainage and irrigation works after the Environmental Impact Assessment and 
topographic studies on the three proposed sites at Kala, Tabac and Nyalugana in Moba, 
Kalemie and Mubumbano project sites respectively. This was also in regard to a request to 
prioritize one site (Nyalugana) over the others based on a cost-benefit analysis for the 
remaining duration of the grant and also the fact that land access was more threatening to 
South Kivu households than those in Katanga province. It also involved a shift from a FFW 
to CFW based approach which saved a significant amount of money. Approval for this 
change was received in April 2014 and work commenced in June 2014 to be completed in 
approximately 10 months. 

The Program Management Team (PMT) composed of senior management staff, continued to 
meet on a quarterly basis to review program performance and discuss challenges in the 
implementation of activities. These meetings being rotational also provided the staff from 
various sites to visit and exchange ideas on how their colleagues address certain issues that 
they come across during implementation of activities. For example, lessons learned about 
spacing for planting trees were shared between the sites’ agriculture teams in order to prevent 
forest fires. Some of the major issues identified and addressed were continued delays in 
certain procurements, challenges in working with contractual suppliers and service providers 
and insecurity. 

Partnership agreements continued with key stakeholders, including government institutions 
(health centers of Mubumbano, Kalemie and Moba) and INERA (National Institute for the 
Agricultural Studies and Research), IPAPEL (National Agriculture and Livestock Office), 
international institutions such as International Institute for Tropical Agriculture (IITA), and 
Search for Common Ground (SFCG). 

The DFAP’s two strategic objectives and intermediate results are: 

SOI . Improved livelihoods of vulnerable households 
o IR 1 . 1 : Increased agricultural production 

o IR 1 .2: Improved use, conservation, and management of natural resources 
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o IR 1.3: Increased access to credit 
O IR 1 .4: Improved marketing of agriculture produce 

- S02. Improved health and nutrition of individuals within vulnerable households 

O IR 2. 1 : Improved use of essential nutrition behaviors 
o IR 2.2: Increased diversity and consumption of nutritious foods 
O IR2.3: Improved household and commimity management of conditions and 
diseases that exacerbate malnutrition 
0 IR 2.4: Improved use of clean water, sanitation facilities, and hygiene 
behaviors 

- CC IR 1 : Improved gender equity in decision making and labor sharing 

- CC IR 2: Improved community engagement in sustainable development 

SOI: Improvement of livelihood capacities of vulnerable households 
IR 1.1: Increased Agriculture Production 
Agriculture Cascade Extension (ACE) 

This is the main model used by FH in promoting behavior change within the communities 
with one farmer helping to teach a group of neighboring farmers on new approaches to 
farming. In FY14, FH continued to work with the FLG groups to provide training geared 
towards behavior change. 

FH worked with the 313 FLGs (143 in Mubumbano, 83 in Kalemie, and 87 in Moba) which 
are made up of 3,718 Farmers Leaders (2,494 Males and 1,224 Females) and 44,301 farmer 
beneficiaries (24,002 Males and 20,299 Females). In relation to FY13, the number of farmer 
beneficiaries (FB) increased by about 3,500. These changes were majorly related to insecurity 
in Katanga (Moba and Kalemie) during FY14 which caused the movement of communities to 
more secure areas. This therefore led to the reorganization of many groups especially in 
Moba where more FBs were recruited (3,632 women). During this FY the new members were 
taken through the previous modules so that they can be at the same level with the continuing 
groups in relation to the trainings. The groups completed the trainings on the multiplication 
and rearing of small livestock as well as soil and water conservation and started on new 
modules on vegetable production. It should also be noted that the challenge of printing the 
modules in relation to development and quality delayed a number of these trainings. 

However, after FH hired a consultant to write agriculture curriculum (comprised of flip charts 
and lesson plans) on the agriculture calendar, agroforestry, fruit trees, and staple crops, these 
materials are complete and will be used to continue the trainings with fanners in the 
remaining years of the program. 


l abk' I: Agriculture I xttiiMoii (.rntipNaiul .Meiiihers 


Sites 

Farmer Leader 
Groups (FLG) 

Farmer Leaders 

Farmer Beneficiaries 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mubumbano 

143 

819 

876 

6,916 

12,668 

Kalemie 

83 

743 

248 

8,828 

3,563 

Moba 

87 

932 

100 

8,258 

4,068 

Total 

313 

2,494 

1,224 

24,002 

20,299 


In addition to the Farmer Leader Groups, FH continued to work with existing Farmer Field 
and Life Groups (FFLGs) that were previously established under FH’s MYAP which ended 
in 201 1 . FH staff frequently followed up with these groups throughout the year and provided 
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technical support where needed. In the previous MYAP, FH formed and trained 200 FFLGs, 
of which 98 are still continuing with various activities - goats and rabbit breeding, seed 
multiplication, small scale commerce, vegetable cultivation, and other income generating 
activities like the construction of pharmacies in FY14. These FFLG groups are made up of 
4,450 members (2,941 men and 1,509 Women). These groups have continued to utilize the 
training flip charts for improving their agricultural practices and productivity. The annual 
LQAS survey found an increase in the percentage of fanners who used at least four (4) 
sustainable agricultural practices or technologies in the most recent growing season from 
19.5% (95%CI, 15.7-23.4) in FY13 to 28.3% (95%CI, 23.9-32.7) in FY14, a45% increase in 
one year. Through the same survey, 71 .4% (95%CI, 67.0-75.9) of farmers reportedly used at 
least two improved storage techniques in the last postharvest period for maize, cassava, beans 
or groundnuts, surpassing the target by 458%. The most common reported improved storage 
techniques were: 1) drying cereals, legumes, tubers (beans, maize, cassava) before storage, 2) 
removal of com husks and bean pods, 2) mixing beans and soy beans with ash, and 4) use of 
grain storage facilities at the household level. Moreover, 43.9% (95% Cl, 39.0-48.7) of the 
farmers used an improved crop variety (including disease resistant crops) which is a 204% 
increase above the program’s annual target (22%) for this fiscal year. FH will continue to 
share messages with them on improved agricultural techniques using the new modules. 


Seed multiplication station activities 

FH in FY14 continued activities in the multiplication of improved seeds, variety testing, and 
seedlings production on the five previously established seed multiplication stations. Due to 
increased demand of seeds, FH increased the acreage on some of these seed stations during 
this FY which currently covers a total of 1 16Ha [Kichanga (17Ha), Emili Ngombe (22Ha), 
Lyapenda (28Ha), Kayabala (24Ha) and Luzhiru (25Ha)]. All these stations produced base 
seeds and cuttings for beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, maize and cassava. The construction of 
a seed storage depot at Luziru seed station was also completed this year. Since all of these 
stations were operational during this year, the stations were able to produce 32,96 Kg of 
seeds and 575.75 meters of cassava and sweet potato cuttings which were and continue to be 
distributed to farmers or stored for the next planting season. The total amount of harvest for 
each of the crops is summarized below. 


I iihlf 2 : l)> Seed .Multi|)lic:iliiiii .‘Matiuii 


Crops 

Mubumbano 

Kalemie 

Moba 


Luziru 

Emilingombe 

Kichanga 

Lyapenda 

Kayabala 

Maize 

2,450 Kg 

9,016 Kg 

4,985 Kg 

5,240 Kg 

7,820 Kg 

Beans 

1,693 Kg 

600 Kg 

- 

110 Kg 

176 Kg 

Soya beans 

OKg 

375 Kg 

275 Kg 

550 Kg 

50 Kg 

Peanuts 

OKg 

440 Kg 

136 Kg 

OKg 

3,570 Kg 

Cassava 

131,574 ML 

11 5,000 ML 

75,000 ML 

92,720 ML 

25,300 ML 

Sweet potatoes 

OML 

OML 

150,000 ML 

8,437ML 

OML 


There was a lower than expected harvest in the multiplication of leguminous crops (beans, 
peanuts and soy beans) which was mainly due to the high level of humidity at the stations and 
also the effect of plant diseases such as rosette in peanuts that caused reduced production in 
relation to FY13 in Katanga. Decisions have been made to change the varieties and also 
improve on the planting time to reduce the humidity related challenges for better outputs. 
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FH continued the multiplication of macro and in-vitro propagated banana plants on these seed 
stations. This FY a total of 6,024 banana suckers were distributed to the various farmers 
following the ACE model, with the lead farmers’ gardens acting as demonstration plots. 

I able .t: Banana suckei'N (Ji'trilnUcd to the variouN fanner' 


Crop 

Varieties 

Quantity of Suckers 
Distributed 

Quantity fhiits produced 
(Kg) 

Banana 

Barabeshe 

1,590 

1,680 


Gros Michel 

1,489 

240 


Plantain 

67 

125 


Igisahira 

596 

Not yet fruiting 


Igisiri 

476 

70 


FHIA 17 

862 

100 


FHIA 25 

944 

207 

Total 


6,024 

2,422 


In addition to the multiplication of healthy banana suckers, FH and IITA deepened their 
partnership during this FY through joint participation in regional level meetings to develop a 
coordinated response against banana wilt in eastern DRC. A meeting was also convened in 
Bukavu led by IITA/FH which specifically addressed the banana wilt response in South Kivu. 
Prevention methods were standardized across all participating partner organizations involved 
in the meeting and how to train local farmers on management of BXW. 

The partnership also continued through variety testing of crops, at the program (Mubumbano, 
Moba and Kalemie) sites in order to provide high yielding varieties of cassava, banana and 
sweet potato, legumes (peanut, soy bean, beans), and maize. Demonstration plots were 
established to compare the growth of local varieties and improved varieties. Participatory 
assessments were conducted with local farmers from all program conununities to identify 
varieties which were well adapted to the environment, climate, and soil type. This FY, 
varieties that were tested included: 

• Four improved varieties of cassava; Nsansi, Obama, Mugoli and Nabana 

• Six varieties of banana: FHIA17, FHIA21, FH1A23, FHIA25, Igitsiri and Igisahira 
and three local varieties; Kamisuku, Ndundu and barhabesha. 

• 15 varieties of sweet potatoes Japan, Elengi, Mugande-mweru, Canceolado, vander- 
wall, Gweri, Zambezi, Carote, Ejumula, Ukerewe, Resisto, KIJ8, K135, KI9034 and 
199026 and Muganda Local variety 

• Five leguminous crops - dwarf and climbing beans, soybeans, maize and groundnuts, 
as summarized in Table below: 


fable 4: \ arietio (if IcgimiiiKiii' crop' for wed trials 


Dwarf beans 

(fiom INERA) 

Climbing beans 

(fiom HarvestPlus) 

Soy beans 

(fiom CIALCA) 

Ground nuts (fiom 
Bas - Congo and 
Burundi) 

Maize (from 
CIALCA) 

Hm 21-7 

MAC 44 

SB 24 

ICG 12291 

ECAVEL 

CODMLB 001 

M211 

SB 29 

A 1055 

BAMBOU 

RWRIO 

AND 10 

Imperial 

CGVSM 70907 


RWR 2154 

VCB 81013 

Squire 

A 65 


M’sole (locale) 

Namulenga 

PK06 

JL24 


CODMLB 033 

VCB 81012 


G 18 
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Farmer participation in the selection of new varieties increases their involvement in this 
activity and allows them to understand how the selection of improved varieties is done. After 
a participatory analysis of season one trials, FH-IITA is currently looking through the second 
season for comparison with the first. Final results of the trials will be produced in the FYl 5 
aimual report detailing aspects of common diseases, pests as well as growth characteristics in 
various conditions. These same varieties have been planted in season two. Doing this together 
with farmers provides them an opportunity to be the first to get hold of the new selected 
varieties before any other farmers. This continues to be looked at as a motivation to 
participate in the project in the three program sites. 

Use of Food for Work and Cash for Work 

As part of the approaches to community participation in the DFAP activities, FH continued 
implementation of Food for Work (FFW) at the seed variety testing sites, seed multiplication 
stations, drainage site in Mubumbano* and in areas with reforestation activities. An update to 
the beneficiary lists was conducted for each site in relation to the activities planned and in 
Jime 2014 for Nyalugana drainage site communities. 

Continuing the use of the piece job approach^, FH was able to continue activities on the five 
established seed multiplication stations, reforest targeted tracts of land, drainage site activities 
in Nyalugana and variety testing fields. As in the previous year, a total 5,131 HH { 1 ,992 
Male Headed HH and 3,139 Female Headed HH) participated in the FFW activities in this 
fiscal year. The total individual beneficiaries from these HH totaled 31,303 people (15,379 
Male and 15,924 Female). 


faille 5: lhn'tidpant> fur j-tind lor tN (il k Silt- 


Site 

Households 

Beneficiaries 

Male 

Female 




TotiU 

Moba 


■DESH 






587 


1,194 


3,318 

6,763 

Mubumbano 

726 

1,181 





Total 

1,992 

3,139 

■Esm 

15379 

15,924 

31303 


Dining this year’s hunger season, FH distributed 1,624.60 MT of food (1,349.274MT of Com 
Meal; 179.495MT of Peas and 95.83MT of Vegetable Oil) through FFW activities. 


fable 6: Quaiititi iif Fmid Drilrihiiteii 


Commodity 

Distribution Summary (KG) 

Oct-Dec 13 

Jan-March 14 

April-June 14 

July-Sept 14 

Total 

Com Meal 

212,440.500 

475,116.900 

433,562.000 

228,155.000 

1,349,274.400 

Veg. Oil 

13,167.130 

34,892.880 

31,806.720 

16,184.513 

96,051.243 

Peas 

7,511.000 

75,934.000 

69,054.000 

27,476.000 

179,975.000 

Total (F¥14) 

233,118.630 

585,943.780 

534,422.720 

271,815.513 

1,625,300.643 


* Nyalugana drainage site was approved as cash for work activity but to avoid the challenges of implementation 
in giving cash and food to different activities in the same area, FH decided to conduct FFW for all areas when 
food is available and then CFW in all activity areas in the absence of food. This allows all households to have 
access to both remuneration in cash and with food. 

^ FH DRC defined the sequences of tasks and requested 21 days of work per month. After 21 days of work in a 
month, every household would receive 50kg of commeal, a tin of oil and about 7.6 kg (approx. 8kg) of green 
peas. Since FH is using a piece job approach, the task will be given to a group and if done in less than 2! days, 
the beneficiary would receive the ration for the month as the work is already calculated based on the daily tasks. 
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* The commodities distributed in 1 st quarter represent the quantity for last year that could not be distributed in 
the previous quarter. 

* 96% of 3rd year commodities were also distributed during the FY. 

In order to improve on the quality of commodity management, FH during the past year 
introduced the use of Last Mile Mobile Solutions (LMMS), a system designed by World 
Vision for digital registration of beneficiaries which incorporates the use of photographs and 
barcodes in verification of beneficiaries, commodity distribution management, accounting 
and also reporting. Thirteen (13) key FH staff members were trained in this technology in 
June 2014 and are currently conducting the registration of households into the system. This 
system will assist to ensure better management, reporting and accountability of commodities. 
In order to support this current DFAP, FH also received a TOPS small grant to train on 
commodity management and invited other DRC DFAP implementing agencies including 
World Vision, ADRA, MercyCorps and CRS who participated in the training in July 2014. A 
total of 30 participants were trained on the commodity management cycle and supply chain. 

Small livestock 

There was no new distribution of small livestock in the past year but redistribution of the 
animals to members of the groups continued in FY14. A total of 2,180 beneficiaries (1,513 
males and 667 females) who received goats or pigs for multiplication in FY13 continued to 
manage and redistribute the new bom kids or piglets to members of their groups. Of all the 
1 ,536 animals distributed to the groups in FYl 3 a total of 1 ,552 births were recorded in the 
year of which 1,006 were redistributed to members of the FLGs and 396 died. Most deaths 
reported were due to scabies, worm infestations and mouth disease. FH conducted 
vaccination against mouth disease {Fievre aphteuse) of 7,980 goats with those distributed by 
FH and those within the household vicinity to counter this epidemic. 

Trainings on the small livestock module were completed this year with messages on 
improved practices in breeding and maintaining a proper environment for raising small 
livestock. Although redistribution in some groups has not yet occurred, households have 
reported great benefits accrued from having these animals. 

IR 1.2: Improved use, conservation, and management of natural resources 

In an effort to improve natural resource management practices, the past year, FH reforested 
hill slopes and plains with various tree species that have a use for beneficiary households and 
also started the work on the Nyalugana drainage site. In addition to the varieties of trees that 
FH has already multiplied in the stations, more fruit tree seedlings such as avocado, papaya, 
lemon, olive, orange, and mandarin trees were also produced and distributed to the various 
households to increase availability and to respond to needs expressed by beneficiary 
communities for fruit trees. 

In order to reduce the costs associated with transportation of seedlings long distances, FH in 
FYl 4 established tree nurseries in proximity with the reforestation sites in Moba, Kalemie, 
and Mubumbano sites. A total of 892,092 tree seedlings were raised this past year as follows 
(Mubumbano: 331,422; Kalemie: 297,015; and Moba: 262,655). 


fable QuanliU llt,^C‘clllinu.'l kriHliiced In .site and Species 


Species 

Number of Seedlings Produced 


Kalemie 

Moba 

Mubumbano 

Total 

Eucalyptus 

0 

97,756 

96,609 

194,365 
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Podocarpus 

30,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

Calliandra 

0 

9,115 

7,551 

16,666 

Jakaranda 

267,015 

16,741 

0 

283,756 

Markamia 

0 

18,434 

12,876 

31,310 

Casuarina 

0 

0 

12,377 

12,377 


0 

21,602 

0 

21,602 

Acacia 

0 

150 

0 

150 

Casia 

0 

17,569 

0 

17,569 

Grevillea 

0 

41,777 


112,310 


0 

33,289 

18,650 

51,939 

Leucena 

0 

0 

1,860 

1,860 


0 

6,222 

10,891 

17,113 

Papayer 

0 

0 

1,671 

1,671 


0 

0 

990 

990 

1 

0 

0 

25 

25 

Avocado 

0 

0 

31 

31 

Prunier 

0 

0 

9,341 

9,341 

Olive 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Quinquina 

0 

0 

88,017 

88,017 

Total 

297,015 

262,655 

331,422 

892,092 


A total of 274 Ha of hillside slopes were reforested which this time is lower than the 
program’s 300 Ha target (see Table 8). This was mainly because of the early onset of the dry 
season that delayed the final transplantation activities in Mubumbano. This activity will be 
completed in FY15 along with reforestation activities planned for that period. To-date over 
850 Ha of land have been reforested which is a 94.4% achievement of the cumulative target 
by the end of FY 14. 

One of the main challenges experienced with the reforestation activities is the case of wild 
fires. During this year, 62.5Ha were affected by these wild fires in Katanga province 
(Kalemie and Moba) in spite of the fire lines created by the communities. These affected 
areas did not experienced total destruction of the trees planted and FH continued to work with 
the territory administrators and community leaders in sensitizing the masses about wild fires. 
Most of these areas have already been replanted by the community with the arrival of the 
rainy season. 

In addition to continuing activities with the 42 land management committees formed in 
FY13, a total of seven new conunittees were formed and trained which also would aid in 
sensitizing communities on issues related to fire. All of these groups will be trained in FY15 
on setting up land management plans. 


1 iil)lc 8: Area ul' Kcfiirc^tcd I iiiid and I and -Manajiciiicnt (. mniiiittfcs in fY 14 


Reforested Land 

Mubumbano 

Moba 

Kalemie 

Total 

Targeted (Ha) 

100 

100 

100 

300 

Achieved (Ha) 

54 

100 

120 

274 

Land Management Committees 

2 

3 

2 

7 


FH has also signed memoranda of understanding with the Provincial Office for the 
Coordination of Natural Resource and Environmental Conservation activities in both South 
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Kivu and Katanga provinces. This office helps to add a legal perspective to the sensitization 
of communities as well as assist communities to establish forest management guidelines. This 
has helped in reduction of fires and also in creating awareness around the prevention of wild 
fires and improved environmental protection especially in South Kivu which was the first to 
begin the collaboration. Staff and community members participated in community dialogues 
and trainings led by these government representatives on the prevention of forest fires and 
resolving land disputes. This is now being replicated in Katanga province. 

FH continued to produce quinquina seedlings at the Luzhiru station in South Kivu after the 
establishment of the quinquina tree nurseries in FYIS in collaboration with Pharmakina. FH 
has a target to produce 250,000 quinquina seedlings to distribute to farmers and to-date a total 
of 88,017 seedlings have been potted of which 15,000 have been transplanted to farmers 
fields and 27,000 are ready for transplantation awaiting preparation of farmers’ fields while 
the remaining are still at the nursery level. As a complex plant to grow at the nursery stage, 
quinquina plants were affected by many diseases this FY in relation to heavy rains and insect 
attacks that led to loss of plants. FH worked with technicians from Pharmakina to identify 
solutions to these attacks most of which required pesticides to resolve. Mid this year, FH 
identified another approach to production of seedlings which is cheaper and has proven to be 
less prone to disease attacks, while using 1PM to eliminate leaf eating insects. FH is currently 
working on a PERSUAP for agricultural activities which will help allow use of allowed 
pesticides to fight insect and disease attacks on these crops. 

Rehabilitation of large unused tracts of land 

Following the approval by FFP of the request made by FH in relation to the drainage 
activities in April 2014, the drainage works in Nyalugana commenced in June 2014 with the 
recruitment of a consultant, establishment of a 28 member drainage management committee, 
and community mobilization efforts. These works were officially launched in June 2014 with 
representation from the South Kivu Governor’s office. Territory administrator and the chief 
(Mwami Ngweso) of the area and will be implemented in accordance with the topographic 
designs and recommendations of the ElA conducted in FY12. 

To-date all the topographic levels have been set and marked three quarters (3/4) with pegs 
throughout the marsh with protection levels for channels all set in accordance with the 
design. 


1 iil)k' V; ( im'tnu'tioi) aihits ed mik'i.' .Iiiik- 2014 



Meters constructed 

Principal canal 

4,263 

Circular canal surrounding marsh 

8,569 

Secondary and tertiary drains and collectors 

38.401 

Total 

51,233 


This FY, a total of 5 1,233 m of canals, drains, and collectors have been constructed in 
addition to 37 support dykes. With the start of the rain season, great impact has been seen as 
there is not more flooding within the drainage site and over 270Ha of the marsh that had 
never been accessed in 23 years, is currently available to the community to use for 
cultivation. On completion of this activity, the land will be equally divided between the 
households targeted. This plan was elaborated by the owner of the marsh (the chief) who has 
also ensured that no one is charged any fees for use of this land that he has given to the 
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community freely. FH is working with the consultants to ensure that this activity will be 
completed in time to allow farmers have access to land for cultivation. 

IR 1.3: Increased access to credit 


After a great success reported with the Village Savings and Loans (VSLA) methodology in 
FY13 with over $81,000 saved in cash and assets, FH continued to form and train new groups 
in FY14 to help increase access to credit in beneficiary communities. This has become one of 
the most sought after activities for the groups as they realize the great benefits in participating 
in a group. FH established 134 new groups in FY14 with a total of 1,527 members (610 
women, 917 men). Promoters visited these groups on a regular basis to provide training using 
the VSLA module. The groups were closely monitored throughout the year in addition to the 
140 groups that were established the previous fiscal year. Each group was provided a VSLA 
kit with all the materials that the group needed to function as a full savings and loans group. 
To increase ownership of this activity among community members, FH adopted a repayment 
strategy that a partner organization used with great success. Each group has continued to 
reimburse the program for 50% of the procurement costs. 


I iihk; HI: Number ii( \ SL \ gnmps coii'.liiiilcd iiixi iumuifH ol IniuN 


Site 

Number of VSLAs 

Amount 

available in loan 
funds by end of 
FY14 (S) 

Amount 
given out as 
credit by end 
ofFY14(S) 


Target 

Achievement 

Kalemie 

45 

44 

5,630 

2,491 

Moba 

45 

45 

14,281 

33,241 

Mubumabano 

45 

45 

11,650 

7,158 

Total 

135 

134 

31,562 

42,891 


The VSLA groups formed in the current reporting year have been able to mobilize a 
cumulated amount of $74,454 in cash as well as other assets such as small livestock and 
gardens. Of all the cash received by the groups, about $42,891 is already lent out to the group 
members that will be refunded with interest. This amount in credit is more than that reported 
in FY13 ($28,000), which is due to the rising awareness among group members of the 
benefits of participating in this savings and loan activity. A number of groups from the 
previous year finished their first cycle and began saving in a second cycle. The previous 140 
groups (71 in Kalemie and 64 in Moba) with 2,219 members (1,506 males and 713 females) 
continued their activities saving $6 1 ,90 1 with $ 1 1 ,572 given as credit during the past year. 

As a result of the rising demand for VSLAs within and beyond the program-defined areas, 

FH trained and equipped twenty community level volunteers (5 in Kalemie and 15 in Moba) 
with the skills to form and supervise operations of VSLAs. These volunteers were identified 
by other community leaders and promoters as individuals who have leadership skills and 
demonstrate a commitment to this activity. Volunteers are all members of VSLAs formed in 
previous years so they all have experience with savings and loan activities. Working with 
these volunteers has made the supervision of groups much more effective and to date these 
volunteers have created and trained 60 new VSLA groups. 
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IR 1.4: Improved income and marketing of agriculture produce 

Based on the value chain studies conducted together with IITA in all the FH sites, the key 
crops that were identified as valuable included: 

• The most profitable processed crop products in Moba are cassava flour ($97), palm oil 
($15), and maize flour ($1). Wheat bread is negative. Groundnuts, rice, and sweet 
potatoes are not processed due to a knowledge gap. 

• The most profitable processed crop products in Kalemie are cassava flour ($451), 
maize flour ($151), and palm oil ($15). Groundnuts, rice, and sweet potatoes are not 
processed due to a knowledge gap. 

• The most profitable processed crop products in Mubumbano are cassava flour ($ 1 50), 
banana brew ($53), and maize flour ($29). Groundnuts, rice, and sweet potatoes are 
not processed due to a knowledge gap. 

With this in mind, FH chose the cassava value chain as the pilot for the value chain activities 
to promote with the farmers, processers and marketers. To-date a total of 24 producer groups 
have been created around the cassava value chains with a current total of 374 members (179 
men and 195 women). Formation of more producer groups and other actors along the value 
chain will continue into the next year. IITA organized a training of trainers with FH staff 
Ifom all three sites during this FY on transforming cassava using machines for different 
products. These machines included a slicing machine, grinder, washer, and a hydraulic press. 
The training involved a total of six staff, two from each of the program sites. The training has 
helped to equip FH staff in working on this value chain. These skills will be transferred to the 
members of producer groups and various cassava farmers in the program area to help 
diversity the uses of cassava in an effort to increase incomes for these producers. 

FH is also working with IITA and other stakeholders to create a platform with the various 
players on building the value chain around cassava to improve incomes of various households 
and also marketing for these crops. These lessons learnt with cassava will then be applied for 
other crops since the producers share similar characteristics. 

SO 2: Improved Health and Nutrition of Individuals within Vulnerable Households 

IR 2.1: Improved use of Essential Nutrition Actions at the household level 

FH Senior Technical staff have continued to provide training, including CG module training, 
to all health supervisors in the promotion of health, nutrition, and hygiene behavior change 
targeting mothers of children 0-23 months of age and lactating and pregnant women. In 
addition, refresher trainings) have been conducted on tools for monitoring Care Groups 
including Quality Improvement Verification Checklists (QIVCs). This tool is key to monitor 
the quality of teaching from the Promoters to the Leader Mothers and Leader Mothers to 
Beneficiary Mothers. A refresher training was given on facilitation skills for promoters. 

This fiscal year FH continued to work with 385 Care Groups in all DFAP sites which is 13 
groups fewer than that reported in FY13 with significant strides made in the Care Group 
activities. The reason for this is the reorganization^ that had to be conducted due to insecurity 
in certain zones, forcing beneficiaries to relocate to secure areas especially in Katanga 


^ This reorganization did not reduce the number of beneficiaries reached but rather increased it as more 
households that were not yet in the groups were added to make the groups complete 
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province which affected the Care groups similarly to FLGs as earlier reported. With this 
reorganization a total of 4,029 Leader Mothers were trained on various health and nutrition 
modules that in turn were able to reach 29,869 Beneficiary Mothers with behavior change 
messages on child care and hygiene, which is an increase of 20 ML and 259 Beneficiary 
Mother from FY13. 


Lihic II: Number III’ ( arc (ri'iuij)N. Leaders and |{ciicficiai'ics 


Site 

Care 

Groups 

Leaders 

Beneficiaries 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Total 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Total 

Moba 

111 

0 

1,115 

1,115 

0 

8,004 

8,004 

Kalemie 

112 

0 

1,228 

1,228 

0 

8,593 

8,593 

Mubumbano 

162 

8 

1,678 

1,686 

0 

13,272 

13^72 

Total 

385 

8 

4,021 

4,029 

0 

29,869 

29,869 


As in the previous years, in zones where FH has worked under the MYAP Care Group 
teachings have continued during these implementation months. A total of 188 Care Groups in 
Moba (91) and Kalemie (97) consisting of 1,872 Leader Mothers in Moba (905) and Kalemie 
(967) have continued to be visited by FH Supervisors. The Leader Mothers have also 
continued to visit Beneficiary Mothers in Kalemie and Moba) every two weeks to share 
health, nutrition, and hygiene messages using the modules that they have previously received. 

The full training on Module 2 (Essential Nutrition Actions) was completed during this FY 
and Module 4 on Family Planning started in the same year. The new module was introduced 
to 22 FH Zonal Supervisors who later teach the same to all Health Promoters in their zones. 
MOH staffs in the health zones of Kalemie, Niemba, Moba, Kansimba, Mubumbano and 
Walungu were also included in these trainings for follow up and sustainability. Trainings of 
Leader Mothers in the new module in the various zones are ongoing. 


( abli 12: I hc prevalence of uiiiler" emlu anioiie children u-5‘< monthv in pniiiriim 
coverui’e area ' 


Indicator 

BasdUne 
%{95% C.I) 

FY13 

%(95% c.n 

FY14 

%(9S% C.I) 

Percentage of underweight 
(WAZ<-2) children aged 0-59m 

26.5 (23.5- 29.4) 

12.9 (9.2-16.6) 

15.9(13.8-18.0) 

Males 

33.3(28.8-37.9) 

13.7(10.7-16.7) 

15.3(12.3-18.3) 

Females 

19.7(15.9-23.5) 

12.1 (5.4-18.9) 

16.4(13.5-19.3) 


Results of the Annual Lot Quality Assurance Sampling (LQAS) survey found that overall 
prevalence of underweight (WAZ <-2s) among children 0-59 months to be 15.9% (95% C.I, 
13.8-18.0). This shows a significant improvement from the baseline of 26.5% (95% C.I, 23.5- 
29.4). This prevalence though is higher than that which was recorded at a similar time in 
FY13, 12.9% (95% C.I, 9.2-16.6) and this is mainly due to the displacement of communities 
in Katanga as well as the cases of anemia, measles outbreaks that were experienced in these 
areas and can also be seen to relate with the high number recorded of children identified 
malnourished during the GMP activities as explained earlier. 

About 85.2% (95% Cl, 81.7- 88.7) of children 0-5 months of age were exclusively breastfed, 
which is 142% above this year’s target though not significantly different from FY13 results. 


WHO standards were used for comparison 
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In addition, 84.2% (95%CI, 80.6-87.8) caregivers of children 6-23 months reported that their 
child received vitamin A supplements in the past six months which can be related to the 
supplementation coverage during the child day campaigns. Moreover, 81.7% (95%CI, 77.9- 
85.5) of children in the same age bracket had oil added in their complementary food in the 
last 24 hours accounting for a 190% increase from the annual target of 41%. 

IR 2.2: Increased Dietary Diversity and Food Consumption Quality 

In an effort to increase the consumption of a diverse diet, FH continued to focus on three 
main activities: vegetable gardening, small livestock care and fruit trees. As in the previous 
year, instead of individual gardens. Leader Mothers were encouraged to work together on 
communal fields wherever possible to cultivate vegetables to enable collective production 
and harvest shared with Beneficiary Mothers. This also was promoted to enhance community 
cohesion and support in such activities which in the past proved challenging for single 
households due to other competing demands on the mothers. 

This fiscal year the training on Module 3 (Vegetable Gardening and Small Livestock) which 
was started in FY13 was completed with all groups. In addition to completing the training on 
vegetable gardening, FH provided seeds and fruit seedlings to Leader Mothers. With the new 
approach of MLs working in groups and not as individuals, a total of 89.3 kg of seeds were 
distributed to the CGs as outlined in the table below. 


I able 13: seed di^-tril)ilti^.>n^ iMarch - Vpril 2l)l4i Inr gai'deninu iictivitic'. ol'(. (»/Ml.s 


Type of Seeds 

Kalemie 

Moba 

Mubumbano 

Total 

Cabbages (Kg) 

2.25 

10 

13.05 

25.3 

Amaranths (Kg) 

9 

0 

9.5 

18.5 

Eggplant (Kg) 

2.25 

2 

9.5 

13.75 

Tomatoes (Kg) 

4.5 

2 

6 

12.5 

Onions (Kg) 

2.25 

2 

2.5 

6.75 

Leafy cabbages (Kg) 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Carrots (Kg) 

0 

0 

2.5 

2.5 

Others (Kg) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total (Kg) 

20.25 

26 

43.05 

89.3 


Annual LQAS survey results show an increase in the percentage of children 6-23 months 
receiving a minimum acceptable diet from 1 1.6% (95% Cl, 6.9 -17.9) at the baseline to 
82.2% (95%CI, 78.5-85.9), a 126% increase above the program’s annual target of 65% for 
this fiscal year. This is also an increase from 77.7% (73.6-81.8) reported at the end of FY13. 

After the first harvest season, many CGs noticed the importance of the kitchen vegetable 
gardens to diversify and introduce micronutrient-rich vegetables in the household diet. They 
learned through this first-hand experience what types of vegetable are appropriate to their 
environment, what appropriate agriculture practices are needed, and how to fight against 
insects using natural remedies. Crops for the second season are still in the fields while 
harvesting is still continuing in all the sites. The following table shows the quantity of crops 
produced by the end of FY14. 


1 aide 14: OuantiU iif ( I’riuluvtd in ( <tT.>L 


^ This table shows harvests after quarter 2 of FY14, much more is still in the fields and or being harvested. 
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Mubumbano 

Kalemie 

Moba 

Total 

Cabbage (Kgs) 

6,877 

1,837 

2,638 

11,352 

Amaranths (Kgs) 

3,563 

936 

- 

4,472 

Eggplant (Kgs) 

2,446 

163 

35 

2,644 

Tomato (Kgs) 

654 

650 

60 

1362 

Onion (Kgs) 

1,359 

225 


1,584 

Total 

14,899 

3,811 

2,733 

21,443 


FH also conducted 96 recipe competitions in all intervention areas as a platform to teach and 
share best practices on preparing an assortment of healthy meals using locally available 
resources. This activity complements the training on vegetable gardening and small livestock 
which together helps mothers learn how to use the food available in their households to 
provide nutritious meals for their children. A total of 1,893 individuals (465 men and 1,428 
women) participated in the competitions. 

Finally, from the initial 1,674 small animals and livestock (ducks, pigs and goats) provided to 
the various Care Groups in FY13, to date a total of 8,376 (6,978 ducks, 1,303 chicken and 98 
guinea pigs) have been distributed among Leader Mothers and Beneficiary Mothers. 

IR 2.3: Improved household and community case-management of maternal and child 
conditions and diseases 


In the current fiscal year, FH continued to carry out a number of activities aimed at 
improving household and community management of conditions and diseases that exacerbate 
malnutrition following the completion of the trainings on Essential Care for Mothers during 
Pregnancy, Postpartum, and Newborns, In FY15, more training’s will be conducted on 
management of malaria and parasites, HIV and respiratory infections and tuberculosis as well 
as hygiene. Results from the Annual LQAS survey show measurable behavior changes 
following these new messages. 


1 iihk; 15; Vii/iiial I (.) Results tor IR 2..t 


Indicator 

Baseline 

% 

(95% C.I.) 

Aimual 

Target 

(%) 

Achieved 

% 

(95% C.I.) 

%of 

Target 

Met 

Percentage of caregivers of children aged 
0-23 months who adopted 3 or more health 
treatment behaviors 

11.2 

(7.5-15.9) 

22% 

46.6 

(37.6-55.6) 

215% 

Percentage of caregivers of children age 0- 
23 months who know at least three signs of 
childhood illness that indicate the need for 
treatment 

56.0 

(49.5-62.4) 

80% 

82.7 

(79-86.4) 

103.4% 

Percentage of children 0-23 months who 
slept under a mosquito net the previous 
night 

20.8 

(15.9-26.5) 

50% 

75.2 

(70.9-79.4) 

164.2% 

Percentage of women of age 15-49 who 
had four or more antenatal visits with a 
skilled provider for the last pregnancy 

35.4 

(29.2-42.1) 

55% 

68.7 

(64.1-73.2) 

150,4% 

Percentage of mothers of children under 
two who know 3+ danger signs during 

11.0 

(7.4-15.6) 

75% 

56.6 

(51.8-61.5) 

75.4% 
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rpregnanc>^d delivery. I I I f 

FH in FY15 will continue to work with Care Groups to provide more teachings and also 
conduct community and household visits so as to ensure that improved behaviors change is 
observed with these communities were the program is implemented. 

FH also continued to support the bi-annual Child Day Campaigns organized by the Ministry 
of Health in November 2013 and July 2014. These campaigns covered children aged ftom 6- 
59 months in all the sites. Due to the active role of the LMs in mobilizing their communities 
and their role as velars communautaires in some areas, the campaign was able to attain 97.9% 
coverage, resulting in improved Vitamin A coverage of children 6-59 months old. 


I alik; lU: \ itaiiiin A DisU'iliiiU-d During ( liild Par f anipaigiis 



Mubumbano 

Kalemie 

Moba 

Target I Actual I % 

Target | Actual | % 

Target | Actual | % 

1 October 2013 \ 

Male 

36,517 

37,377 

102.4 

20,484 

20,312 

99.0 

30,428 

27,545 

90.5 

Female 

36,095 

36,946 

102.4 

13,656 

13,400 

98.1 

45,643 

41,318 

90.5 

Total 

72,612 

74,323 

95,4 

34,140 

33,712 

98.55 

76,071 

68,863 

90.5 

\ July 2014 1 

Male 

36,486 

38,352 

105.1 

20,852 

20,712 

99.3 

31,548 

30,122 

95.4 

Female 

36,421 

37,909 

104.1 

16,963 

15,943 

93.9 

47,321 

45,183 

95.4 

Total 

72,907 

76,261 

104.6 

37,815 

36,655 

96.6 

78,869 

75,305 

95.4 


The coverage for deworming (Mebendazole coverage) was 104.7%, 71% and 90.6% in 
Mubumbano, Kalemie and Moba respectively. This coverage for Kalemie and Moba is still 
lower than desirable, which is continuously attributed to logistical challenges and insecurity 
in certain locations in Kalemie and Moba before or during the campaigns. During this year, 
FH also trained health staff on the platming, management and reporting for vitamin and 
deworming supplements to support the partnership with Vitamin Angels. 

Through these FH partnerships, FH donated 416 bottles of 1 000 capsules of Mebendazole 
(500mg). FH also provided support (fuel and per-diems) to the MoH to ensure all logistical 
gaps were fdled in conducting these national campaigns in order to reach all the children 
living within the targeted communities. 

The MoH has continued to be very supportive of FH’s work as reported in the past periods 
and continued to officially recognize Leader Mothers as agents that are integral to the health 
system, as their roles align with the MoH’s Community Health Education Policy. The table 
below shows the detailed description of Child Day and Deworming campaigns. 


fable 1"; Dcnipriiiiiig i.Vlcheiula/olc) ( aiiipaign in .liih 3914 



Milbnmimiio 

Kalemie 

Moba 


Target 

Actaal 

% 

Target 

Actual 

% 

Target 

Actual 

% 

Male 

32,727 

34,263 

104.7 

28,136 

22,186 

78.8 

8,670 

7,856 

90.6 

Female 

32,349 

33,868 

104.7 

12,800 

8,175 

63.9 

13,000 

11,783 

90.6 

Total 

65,076 

68,131 

104.7 

40,936 

30361 

71.4 

21,670 

19,639 

90.6 
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Leader Mothers continue to participate regularly in growth monitoring and promotion (GMP) 
activities in partnership with the relais communautaire (government health extension 
workers) and head nurses at the local health clinics once a month. They have continued to 
monitor growth of children who come for visits at the health clinic by mapping growth on 
charts after weighing and measuring the mid-upper arm circumference (MU AC) of each 
child. Leader Mothers are considered in many areas to be relais communautaire themselves 
because of their integration into the health system and their current participation in the 
activities at the health clinic level. FH has continued to supervise the Leader Motherss 
together with the health facility staff in ensuring good practices during the GMP activities 
especially on the use of MU AC tapes by Leader mothers. Together with the MoH staff, FH 
identified 50 GMP sites and was able to conduct 530 GMP sessions in the current FY. This 
activity has expanded dramatically over the last year through the identification of more sites 
and an emphasis on supporting GMP activities every month at each site. Leader Mothers 
continued to screen children under the age of five years for malnutrition using MU AC. In the 
zones where FH is working, an estimated 1 7,956 children (9,957 boys and 7,999 girls) have 
been assessed for malnutrition in ail the communities. 


lahlt IS; Nunibcr uf (iMl’ iiiid allcndanci: In site 


Sites 

Number of 
GMP sites 

Average # of children attending GMP activities 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Kalemie 

20 

5,364 

3,036 

8,400 

Moba 

20 


3,710 

7,300 

Mubumano 

10 


1,253 

2,256 

Total 

50 

9,957 

7,999 

17,956 


Of all the children assessed in the reporting period using MUAC screening, 1,680 were 
identified as wasted (1,260 moderately and 420 severely). All children with severe acute 
malnutrition (SAM) were referred to the nearest health facilities to manage acute 
malnutrition. Most of these cases were reported from the old MYAP sites in Kalemie and 
Moba and the majority of these were cases presented with anemia and worm infestations. FH 
used its supervisors to train Care Groups in these areas on parasitic infection and anemia to 
help households manage such cases by improving hygiene, use of ITNs, and taking children 
to receive deworming tablets during aimual Child Day campaigns. 

IR 2.4: Improved Use of Clean Water, Sanitation Facilities, and Hygiene Behaviors 

To ensure that hygiene and sanitation needs in the community are met, FH uses a 
participatory approach with communities to assess water needs, construct community latrines 
and water points, and also train Leader Mothers on essential hygiene actions (EHAs) that can 
be applied to the wellbeing of their families. FH continued to conduct assessments within the 
communities for water needs per village in relation to the size of the population living in 
particular village. Based on this analysis, FH prioritized villages most in need in FY14. 
Macro-level and micro-level targeting exercises were conducted with CDC members to 
identify which subpopulations in the villages had the greatest needs in terms of access, which 
water sources to cap, and where to dig wells based on technical and social factors. The same 
targeting approach was applied for community latrine construction. This process also 
included identification and targeting of community leaders and CDCs members in areas 
where potential springs could be capped and areas where hand-pumped wells could be 
installed. A total of 60 water points and 19 community latrines were identified in the 3 sites 
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where FH is operational through participatory macro targeting techniques to reach 283 
villages. 

FH continued to use five private companies to construct the water points and latrines within 
the communities. Out of the planned 60 water points to be constructed in FY 1 4, 32 have 
already been constructed this year in communities where water issues were crucial and the 
remaining 28 are still under construction and will be operational in the first quarter of FY15. 
A key component for the management of water points is the establishment of the Watsan 
Committees within each water point catchment area. FH together with the CDC and 
community members established a ten-member WatSan Committee for each of the water 
points. Please see the table below for a breakdown of this activity for each site. 


1 able !'): W atcr I'liiiilv idciilit’iuci I'nr ^■^)l!^tl^^lcti^ul in I- \ 14 In 1 > pc and Situ 


Sites 

Springs 

Wells 

WatSan Committees 
(Water Points) 

Mubumbano 

20 

- 

30 

Moba 

5 

15 

20 

Kalemie 

7 

13 

20 

Total 

32 

28 

60 


Using the same methodology of macro and micro targeting, 11 out of 19 planned community 
latrines have also been constructed in public spaces mainly in schools in FY14. 

A total of 60 WatSan Committees that have been established to ensure proper management of 
water points (Table 19) which is in addition to the 19 WatSan Committees which have been 
elected to oversee the latrine construction (Table 20) for a total of 79 WatSan Committees. 
Representatives from each committee have been trained on water point management. A total 
of 152 members (86 men and 66 women) were trained this fiscal year in water points’ 
management skills through formal training and have held monthly community awareness 
meetings to share the importance of practicing EHAs over the past fiscal year. It is important 
to point out that where there are both latrines and water points, only one WatSan 
Management Committee was established and trained to oversee the management of the 
in&astructure. 


i able 20: l .iitrin» and atsan ( nrnmittcc'. 


Sites 

Latrines 

WatSan Committees 
(Latrines) 

Mubumbano 

04 

04 

Moba 

07 

07 

Kalemie 

08 

08 

Total 

19 

19 


As in the case of FY13, FH continued to experience delays in the start of the construction of 
these water points and latrines due to challenges in identifying local construction companies 
and transporting materials during the rainy season which dictates when these activities can be 
undertaken. However, despite these challenges, activities are in progress and FH is confident 
that these water points will be completed and the water tested in time for handover to the 
community. 


In addition to construction of clean water sources, FH through the CGs continued the training 
on household hygiene and sanitation practices (Essential Hygiene Actions) for all 
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participants. The annual LQAS results indicate that 58.1% {95%CI, 53.3-63.0) of mothers of 
children 0-23 months demonstrated good hygiene practices compared to 50.1% (95%CI, 
45.2-55.0) in FYl 3. To increase the adoption of improved hygiene practices, in FYl 5, FH 
will employ community level initiatives such as healthy community campaign days to create 
more awareness on sanitation and hygiene practices. 

Cross-Cutting Activities 


CC IR 1: Improved gender equity in decision making and labor sharing 

FH and Search for Common Ground (SFCG) worked together to further improve gender 
equity in DFAP program areas in FYl 4. The two organizations continued to hold quarterly 
program management meetings to improve collaboration and coordination. 

In order to continue with the achievements gained in year two of the program, program staff 
continued to implement capacity building, outreach and media activities (community theatre 
performances, mobile cinema, series of mass audience outreach tools base on success) 
creation of gender champions and listening clubs. This reporting year SFCG and FH worked 
to produce and broadcast a 20-30 minute radio serial shows to support the DFAP behavioral 
strategy targeting health, agriculture, land conflicts issues focusing on gender roles. 

Among the key results achieved during Year 3, members of gender discussion groups who 
had previously been trained by SFCG staff on gender sensitization held 4,848 participatory 
sessions using community talks/dialogue, theater and other communication techniques in 737 
villages, reaching out to 176,305 individuals, with a particularly high proportion of women 
participation. In addition, 19 gender awareness meetings were organized involving VSLAs, 
CGs, CDCs and FLGs and 16 groups of these groups were also frequently visited throughout 
this period. Through this approach 304 individuals (130 men and 174 women) participated in 
the group discussions. 


lahlc 21: .Vuiuhcr of gc-iulcr-hicuscd ciinii»iinit> sc*isi(in> 


Type of meeting 

Number of sessions held in 
FY14 

Number of attendees in FY14 

Sensitization activities led by 
Gender Discussion Group 
members 

4,848 

176,305 

Community Participatory 
theatre performances 

175 

99,505 

Mobile cinema productions 

194 

91,836 

Training of FH and SFCG 
staff on gender principles and 
equality 

9 

178 

Discussions with VSLA, 

CDC, CG, FLG 

19 

304 

Total 

5,245 

368,128 


Following the success stories of the ‘^Jirani ni Ndugu" theatre performances from past years, 
SFCG screened 24 episodes of the same radio drama in this FY. The listenership of these 
shows has continued to grow with positive feedback received during community meetings. 
Selection of Gender Champions was conducted in the current reporting year using a criterion 
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identified and shared with all the GDG members. Seven (7) champions were selected in the 
Mubumbano site alone. These champions are continuing to work in the community to create 
awareness on gender issues. 

In regard to the production and broadcasting of 20-30 minute radio serial shows to support 
the DFAP behavioral strategy targeting health, agriculture, land conflicts issues, a total of 48 
episodes and 15 spots were produced in FY14. Five (5) episodes and six (6) spots were pre- 
tested with the target communities and these were broadcast on 8 radio stations, for a total of 
9,120 minutes of on-air-time. A total of 26 listening clubs (10 in Walungu, 7 in Kalemie and 
9 in Moba) were created in the current reporting year which listen to these radio episodes 
together and discuss implications of these topics on their family and work. 

In order to measure the perception of gender equality and domestic violence, the annual 
monitoring survey using LQAS captured two indicators related this is cross-cutting activity. 


1 able 22: Annual l.(J \S i lsuIiv tur ( t I. 


Indicator 

Baseline 

FY13 Achieved 
% (95%C.l) 

FY 14 Annual 
Target (%) 

FYl 4 Achieved 
% (95%C.I) 

Percentage of 
women who say that 
it's okay for a man to 
hit a woman in one 
or more situations 

89.9 (86.4- 
92.7) 

79.7 (75.8-83.6) 

79 

76.2 (72-80.4) 

Percentage of men 
who say it's okay for 
a man to hit a 
woman in one or 
more situations 

89.5 (85.8- 
92.7) 

74.2 (69.9-78.5) 

79 

65.4(60.7-70.1) 


The annual LQAS results indicate that 34.6% (95% Cl 29.9-39.3) of households in the 
program area know a man who regularly beats his wife. The proportion of men and women 
who think it is okay for a man to beat his wife often has continued to drop every year in the 
program (Table 21). FH and SFCG will continue to place a high value on integrating gender 
equality principles into DFAP programming through the remaining years of the program. 

CC IR 2: Improved community enga 2 ement in sustainable development 

Community Development Committees (CDCs) continue to hold a central place in the 
program’s activities in all three intervention areas. CDCs take a lead role in monitoring 
activities implemented in their areas, coordinating activities of stakeholders, and setting short 
and long term goals for their community’s development. FH continued to work with the 
established 185 CDCs throughout FY13. This process included reorganizing the CDCs and 
also training on good governance and financial and administrative management which was 
completed for all groups in the current reporting year. 

In the current FY, FH continued to work with all the 185 CDCs to ensure strong group 
dynamics and also conducted trainings with groups. CDCs were trained on the Participatory 
Rural Appraisal (PRA) methodology and were guided on the development of Community 
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Action Plans (CAPs) as part of the process of ensuring that they participate in all 
development and monitoring of activities in their communities. 


lahk' 2.t: ( imuminilx Dcveiniiiiient ( nuiiiiitmc^ 


Site 

CDC Trained 

CDCs with Development plans 

Mubumbano 

42 

7 

Kalemie 

83 

60 

Moba 

60 

40 

Total 

185 

107 


Out of 185 CDCs, 107 completed long-range community development plans. FH will 
continue to work with those that have not yet established these plans in FY15 and also 
continue to support all CDCs implementing their development plans for improved 
community cohesion and development. 

In light of the recent Ebola outbreak in West Africa and the outbreak in Equator Province in 
the DRC, FH has taken a proactive approach by conducting a risk analysis to better ensure 
the safety and security of DFAP staff and beneficiaries. This analysis has led to the formation 
of a FH Ebola Task Force. Through this task force, in coordination with FH leadership in the 
DRC, a contextualized pandemic plan was developed for the DRC DFAP project catchment 
area. Critical information on Ebola has been translated into French and shared with staff in 
effort to improve awareness and knowledge among staff in the unfortunate event that the 
Ebola virus should spread to South Kivu Province. Social and behavior change (SBC) 
materials have also been collected, and FH is actively participating in a newly formed SBC- 
Ebola Task Force that has taken steps towards developing Ebola-specific CG modules. FH 
continues to monitor the situation daily and is eager to share any materials or resources with 
other agencies and institutions in effort to contain this outbreak. The CG Ebola modules will 
be made available on the FH-maintained Care Group Info website. 

Program management challenges and added value 

• In F Y 1 4, FH experienced challenges related to cases of insecurity especially in Katanga 
province. This caused many of the beneficiaries to be displaced ending up in camps and 
also affecting the operation of CGs and FLGs and other community level activities 
within the affected areas. This led to reorganization of the difference CGs and FLGs and 
general delays in teaching and activities with these groups. 

• FH development activities also were affected by the presence of IDP camps within the 
same implementation sites. Some beneficiaries took advantage of benefits and moved to 
the IDP camps; this also affected the response to development activities as they would 
receive free items within camps resulting in a decreased interest to participate in DFAP 
activities. Meetings were held with the World Food Program, UNHCR and OCHA to 
resolve these issues and the same beneficiaries have returned to their original homes. 

• FH lost 10 motorcycles and flip charts for training when the boat used for transportation 
sunk on Lake Tanganyika in the month of September 2014. This poses more challenges 
in regards to delays in trainings and also the transportation for the field teams. This 
happened in the hands of a contractor and FH is currently working to recover the value 
of these assets and materials. 

• Access to land in Mubumbano, South Kivu is still one of the greatest challenges the 
program is facing especially as the beneficiaries try to put into practice what they learned 
from the program. FH is now engaging with various stakeholders in South Kivu such as 
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the land ministry “Affaires Foncieres” to advocate for land rights for households that 
would enable them to sustainably produce food for their households. This directly affects 
and delays the delivery of programs in SOI IR 1 ,2 as most of the land in Mubumbano is 
owned by private owners making it difficult to implement FFW since FFW should be for 
developing community assets. 

• The FH program also faced challenges due to pest and disease attacks on the seed 
multiplication stations and also the quinquina seedlings. FH had proposed to use 1PM in 
management of these pests and diseases, but with the size of the seed stations, it has not 
been possible to have enough biological materials for use in spraying these crops. 

• All seed stations productions, especially the legumes were attacked by insects and other 
viral plant diseases. The program’s plan was to use biological means of control on the 
insects but with the quantity of land cultivated, if hasn’t been possible to obtain enough 
local plant materials for biological control. FH is seeking permission to use particular 
inorganic pesticides to ensure that the beneficiaries can benefit from the production from 
these stations. 

• In Kalemie and Moba challenges with the provincial and territorial tax authorities arose 
regarding additional taxes imposed on beneficiaries receiving food for work due to the 
policy that all workers must pay income taxes. However this issue was resolved in 
October 2014 and was agreed that FH is exempt from paying these taxes. 

Lessons Learned 


• Community sensitization in relation to wild fires that have continued to destroy 
reforestation sites needs to be continuous and also involve the government departments 
concerned with natural resource management in order to be effective. Most of these fire 
incidences involve some form of community or tribal disputes. Government staff are 
therefore key in addressing these challenges. 

• Planting smaller hectares of forests is easier to manage for the communities than large 
plots of more than 15Ha in cases of fires. It was also observed that in using the spacing 
of 2 meters in-between trees instead of 1 meter there was less loss in trees due to fires 
and allows for wider areas covered with the same number of seedlings. 

• It is not enough to only vaccinate animals given out by the program but rather all 
program-donated animals and those in the vicinity of the program areas for better 
prevention of outbreaks of diseases. This has a cost to it but is most effective way to 
prevent the spread of small livestock diseases. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

Frequent monitoring of field activities occurs on a regular basis. Each supervisor uses Quality 
Improvement Verification Checklists (QIVCs) to assess the quality of trainings between 
Promoters and Leader Mothers or Farmer Leaders, while Promoters use them to improve the 
quality of trainings given by Leader Mothers or Farmer Leaders. These QIVCs are used to 
provide positive feedback on facilitation skills and the transmission of messages. FH is also 
set to conduct the final evaluation (FE) for the Program in November 2015. 

Attachments 


Attachment A: Success Stories 

Attachment B: Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

Attachment C: IPTT Data Sources Description 
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Attachment D: Detailed Implementation Plan 
Attachment E: Expenditure Report 
Attachment F: Technical Sectors Tracking Table 
Attachment Q: Program Report: FH Mid-term Report 
Attachment H: Program Report: Mid-term Action Plan 
Attachment I: Supplemental Materials: Program Photos 
Attachment J: Deviation Narrative 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 
Introduction 

The five departments that make up the Guatemalan Western Highlands have amcmg the highest 
rates of chronic malnutrition extreme poverty in the nation. SEGAMIL focuses 
communities in eight target municipalities in the departments of San htoros and Totonic^jfe. 
San Marcos and Totonicapan have very different cultural and operatknial amtarts. in San 
Mmxos, SEGAMIL partners with Caritas San Marcos, an cffgankatiwi vrith a Itmg history of 
coordinating projects and working with municipal governments in the dqjartmart. Moreover, by 
its constant presence and though its partnerships with other stakeholders in die department, it has 
earned recognition and respect in the communities. In TotonicapSn, CRS patners widi ADIPO, a 
relatively new NGO in the region. Without established netwcMks, the SEGAMIL project needed 
more time to be implemented in the department. CRS and ADIPO have worked together to gain 
credibility with municipal leaders in Totonicapan and ovct time have earned the reco^ition and 
confidence of the community. 

Integral Human Development 

Integral Human Development (IHD) is a central component of the CRS agency strategy and the 
field work CRS does through its local implementing partners. The concq)t, founded in Catholic 
social teaching, affirms that human development cannot be reduced or separated into component 
parts. Rather, personal wellbeing can only be achieved in the context of ju^ and peaceful 
relationships and a thriving environment. It is the sustained grovrth that everyone has the ri^t to 
enjoy. IHD promotes the good of every person and the whole person; it is cultural, economic, 
political, social and spiritual. 

ECADI 

Field schools, known as ECADIs (Spanish acronym for integral Human Development Field 
School), are the primary tool SEGAMIL utilizes to organize and train project participants in rural 
communities. ECADI is a community organizational model of participatory and active learning 
based on the farmer field school approach that integrates hcallh/nutrition, agriculturc/natural 
resource management, and community organization activities, focused on Integral Human 
Development. ECADI curriculum and trainings were adapted to the Guatemalan context and are 
in line with FtF and SEGAMIL indicators. 

The ECADI organizational edacity building sets the foundation for the implementation of all 
program interventions and is the mechanism to ensure that die program's food security training 
technical support, and inputs reach families in an integrated manner. The curriculum on 
agriculture and healdt are designed to complement one another, teaching ECADI members how 
their agricultural activities relate directly to their personal health and nutrition. The ECADI l,s a 
place to showcase new practices, technologies, and innovations, which can be learned by ECADI 
members and then put into practice in their own homes and land plots. While some inputs are 
distributed in the program, it is importent to note chat the ECADI s are created widt the intention 
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of creating an environment where EC ADi members wiJI have in<^^d income and savings to 
invest in the practices and technologies they find most useful for thdr homes ar«l land plote and 

notjust depend on handouts, i - comni«»i»J[UJ3: see issues Letter 

ECADIs are led by community volunteer promoters. These individuals are elected by dieir 
communities to receive training from die SEGAMIL teclmical team. The |»omoters te^ 
curriculum. Irad demonstrations, and promote practices and activid^ ttmt improve die nutrition, 
incomes, and resilience of communities. These volunteer promoters do a(A re«*tve a stipend for 
their service; rather they are given the tools to impart their learning as v^ell as one small 
complementary Food For Work ration during the lean season. 

Disaggregated data across all indicators from the past year show thart die overwhelming majority 
of ECADl participants are women. While this is naturkly understood, ^en the frxms of the 
program on pregnait women and mothers of chilcfren under the age of 2, die tahnical staff has 
also attributed this to the division of labor in the communities. In San Marcos, die men in many 
households migrate to find farm labor jobs during different masons throu^iout die year. This 
reduces their participation in ECADl activities. In Totonicap^ men often vwwk during the day 
as vendors and are unable to attend ECADl sessions. CRS is addressing this issue of gender 
participation by a(kpting the SEGAMIL gender strategy to furtho- emphasis! n»re equitable 
joint decision-making between partners in ECADl households. 


Strategic Objective 1: Food access of farmer households improved 

IR 1.1 Sustainable agricultural production practices among men and women improved 


According to the project indicator, the SEGAMIL team only reached 89% of its goal of trmning 
525 technical staff and promoters on the agricultural and livestock curriculum to be utilized in 

the ECADIs. This is due to an overestlmation iof the numbw of staff and promoters necessary in 

each ECADl. More families attended the ECADl trainings thii anticipated, initially, 20 
participmits were expected to join each field school. In actuality, 25 to 30 community members 
w'ere in regular arte^idance. SEGAMIL recognized that more community members could be 
reached with fewer promoters and adapted its strategy, in 2014. with 469 technical staff 
members and promoters trained, SEGAMIL h^ 10,516 regular Sendees, missing no more than __ 
one session, in its 369 ECADl field schools. 


Commented {U2]: Ovirestimition? IfCSSreachesthcume 
amount or more pcopla with less staff, then It would be 
overestimating staff needs. 


Commented Euajt what does ‘‘regular" mem? Miss no more 
than one session? Miss lero sessions? Please mention In namtive. 


In the ECADIs, community members received trainings on innovative techniques and 
approaches to agricultural diversity, with a focus on being nutrition-sensitive. Over 10,000 
families received support in establishing home gardens. SHGAMIL saw an overwhelming 
amount of interest in this project because, as indicated by the initial needs assessment, over 80% 
of families participWing in ECADLs identify access to nutritious foods as a community’ priority. 
Community members learned techniques for soil fertility management, irrigation, and pest 
management, They were also provided chard, spinach, carrot, beet, and radish seed. AH seeds 
sourced from local markets in San Marcos and Totonicapfin were open-pollinated varieties (non- 
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GMO and non-hybrid). SEGAMU, also facilitated the sharing of seed saved by ECADI 
participants with others in their ECADI. This allowed the tedmicri team to purdiase more seed 
and expand the number of participants served. By utilizing the ^'st^ to 

capacity strengthening, SEGAMIL creates a forum for the active p^cipkion of community 
members and sharing of knowledge and resources. 

Family gardens are also one of SEGAMIL’s approaches to im|»ovmg soil ctmsCTvation by 
promoting more biodiversity on the family plot, as well as small-scale organic composting to 
improve soil quality. The other promoted soil conservation {wactices emphasize water 
conservation and the reduction of erosion. These are both grave concans in the moimtainous 
areas SEGAMIL works, llte soil conservation techniques promoted include contmir farming, 
earth barriers, hedgerows, forage grasses, and forage trees. 

SEGAMIL also initiated a grey water pilot project in FYt4 to {wromote the use of gro- water in 
family garden watering. The system collects water from hand wadimg sMitms, forces die water 
through a sand and gravel filter, and channels the recycled water to the family garden plot. 
Currently in the pilot stage, the technical team tas established 459 grey w^ ^sterns as 
learning pilots in ECADIs. These are eithw placed at the ECADI field sdiool demonstration site 
or at an ECADI member’s home for each of the ECADI members to see how it works and how it 
can be ad^ted to diff^ent terrains. ! Samples from the systems are being collected for baj^ial 
analysis and different types of construction materials, such as various forms of tubing, are being 
tested to measure efficiency and sustainability of the systems. 

Trainings on animal disease control and animal vaccination campai^s supported formers in 
disease prevention. Fanners were trained on preventing and vaccinating for Newcastle disease 
and avian pox in p>ouitry, and de-woimer and parasite treatmait for poultry, pigs, and goats. For 
family trainings on poultry and livestock disease control plans, indicators show th^ SEGAMIL 

only met 74% of its original goal of 8,400. However, this numlter represemstte number of 

jrarticipants in the first of two trainings. The promotos anticipate surpassing foe original ^lal for 
total participants trained once SEGAMIL offers the second paining inOaober 2014. 

Programming focused on construction of animal shelters was especially successful, reaching 
2,668 families: 178%ofSF.GAMII-’s original goal. Shelters were promoted after ECADI needs 
assessments revealed that the majority of participants that own chickens allowed them to roam 
uncaged, lliis leaves chickens more susceptible to predator attacks and makes them a leaner 
source of animal protein, as well as jjerpetuating contamination and environmental enteropathy, a 
condition that worsens malnutrition and stunting in children. Enteropathy refers to foe shrinking 
of foe intestinal villi and the foickening of the intestinal surfaces through which nutrients can be 
absorbed. It occurs when a child ingeste human or animal feces. SEGAMIL suK»rted 2,668 
families in shelter construction as pan of the healthy household planning work under S02. The 
large increase in participation occurred because, in addition to the materials provided by foe 
program, ECADI participants utilized construction materials such as lumber and wire mesh that 
community members already had on hand. This surplus of materials alipvy^ promoters to re^h _ 
more families. The increase in number of shelters constructed also reflects the community's 
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Co mm ente d [U4): please addreuSw following concerns in this 
par^raph: 1) In which markets are these seeds beir« purchased? 
Local orSuatemela Dty? Local. 2) Did EC«3I membws share or 
sell? Share 3) Why - and for whom - is techttical staff buying more 
seed? Reachir^ more people is not necessarily the goal; was 
erjian^dn discussed with the Mission and FFP/W? If so, what was 
the errtaria for the selection of additional participants? This has 
been focused in the ECADI. ItlsnotaneiqsanslonoftotaIrKaidKr 
of participants, raUier Ntcreased coverage of this wtftdty with the 
ECADI (FamiRes with PIW and chBdren urxter 2] 4) Why are 
'others’ not participating in the ECADI -do they not have PIW? 
ECAn members are famines with PIW and children imder 2. As 
children turn 2, ECAOl famflK» are aBowed to receive tralnir^ Iwt 


Commetited [U5|: Unclear how a gray witer system is given to 

a "Held school"? Please clarify in the rarrative. 


Co mm ented [U6]: Unclear. SEGAMIL noted above that it could 
reach more beneficiaries with fewer staff. Therefore, the number 
of beneficiaries reached should not be affected. 

Commestted [U7]! Third? Response; Wording cfarHIed. There 
was oniy one training offered In FY M. The second one wfll be 
held Oct »U. 


Commented [U8]i Reason for increase Inpartlelpitlen Is 
unclear Please clarify. 
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desire to change their behavior after learning the benefits of bettw livestodt man^ement and ^e 
potential healfti hazards through the integrated training in their ECADIs. 

IR 1.2 Sustainable natural resource management improved 

In its efforts to increase sustainable natural resource maiagement among landholdo^ SEGAMIL 
partnered with local municipalities to promote reforestation and a^o-f<»estry {sojects. Due to 
overwhelmingly positive support from local municipalities, both projects excewied indicator 
targets. Each municipality offered more land for reforestation than anticipated. In coordir^icm 
with the municipalities of Santa Maria Chiquimula, Totonicap&i, and SAjinal, San M^cos, 73 
acres of donated municipal land were reforested with pine, cypress, and alder trees. More 

community members participated in the reforestation project than expected as well Wjth the . - 

additional acreage, the reforestation effort needed more Food For Work (FFW) farticipants 
vo l unt ee rs . Through communi^ development ptos develop^ by Ae^wnmi^ty qrg^iz^on 
component of SEGAMIL, community leaders requested FFW raticms for FFW participants FFW 
pwti in return for hours worked. This innovative approach to increase particqsation offers 
community members the opportunity to select and design the FFW SEGAMIL projects mid 
promotes a sense of ownership over the projects by community leaders. T^e FF W food ration 
consists of 22 pounds of pinto beans, 20 pounds of rice, and 4 liters of oil in ecduuige for one 
five full day session of work per femily. The FFW ration is wily givai once per household for 
community projects. 

To promote agroforestry systems, the technical team also coordinated the planting of fruit trees 
on individual participating families' farms following the ECADI natural resource management 
training. Agroforestry integrates the cultivation of trees, for lumber or fruit production, into a 
fanning system, ECADI members interested in implementing agroforestry systems received 
s^lings sourced by SEGAMIL from local nurseries. Tree ^ci^ were researched to be 
geogr^hically ^propriate and sourced locally, including citrus, plum, peach, and avocado 
varieties. The average Guatemalan %m family has aparcel of 440 m^ Md each p^el reived . 
five fruit trees. Many farmers in the region have parcels along hillsides and ridges, litis incline 
can make mechanized agriculture impossible and fanners are very concerned about erosion. In 
addition to providing an additional crop, farmers expressed a strong interest in planting fruit trees 
as a means of mitigating erosion on their land. SEGAMIL exceeded the project indicator target 
of 20 hectares of land, planting trees on 128 hectaros. Pri<»s for trees were lower than projected 
and, taking advantage of economies of scale, SEGAMIL was able to provide more trees than 
anticipated and meet the demand of more participating families. The initi^ criterb were 
completion of training, vulnerability to erosion, evidence of using best agriculture prawices on 
their farm, and commitment in cultivating ^oforesny into the family's forming ^stem. The 
overwhelming interest in agroforestry also reflects the effectiveness of ECADIs in promoting 
behavior change to conserve soils and increase agricultural production. 

Another potential benefit of agroforestry systems is carbon sequestration. SEGAMIL has 
integrated the use of Payments for Ecosystem Services (PES) into its natural resource 
management objective, A common criticism of PES and carbon credit programs is that they do 
not reach the poorest farmers. SEGAMIL is working to certily small fanners (< 1 hectare of 
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- Commented [119]: H«s 5E6AMII conducted any unannounced 
visits and obsennKi animate in caps? 


C o mmented [UlO]: Greati 


Commented [Ull]i Please provide additional details in the 
narrative: 1) What is the ration site, and how manv hours were 
woried? 21 Whatwas the sexbreateutoftite additional 
participants, and 3) was more than one person per HH allowed to 
participate in tNs activity? 

Commented [Ui2]; If they are paid- even witii food - they are 
not volunteers, as there is an exchange of goods for services. Please 
modify language. iWso, if the program "pays" them now wtth a 
aipend, why wBI they continue to maintain these forests - «*ich 
*te on communitv land - without it? 

Commetend [UlS]: It Is unclear what is "innovatlvs'' about 
offering food for work, Furdier, if food was not available, would 
communitv members have participated? This was a Project that 
the community identified as a prlorttv, correct? Response; The 
Innovatiwi 1$ that FFW pt^ects come out of the communfty 

deveiegtment (dans worked on under Cempment 3, Communitv 
Oiganiatlon. thus, the txsmmaittv is the driver b^nd the 
selection and dedgn of ^W projects, which is not often the ckc 
I n other programs. 


C om men te d [Ui*]: Pleaes add whether sacdlngs were bought 

locally. 


- C f i un e Hte d [mS]: what was the initial critaria for families to 
receive trees? Please add detslls. 
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land) so that they can generate PES credits for sale based on Ae ^^ainable imd use i»actices 
they are implementing as part of the project. In the past year, fanners have plants soii- 
improving species such as alder, erytkrina elderberry, and boehmeria; food crops sudi as cherry, 
peach, plum, and apple; and timber crops such as pine. All of tiiese species are contrilsiting to an 
adapted, diversified farm system that will provide ecosystem services as watw filtrmion to 
improve qurdity and quantity, soil fixation and improvement as well as carbtm sequestration. In 
the months of August ^d September 2014, CRS had a consultant crmduct a carbon baseline 
study so that the addition of Ae c^bon activities (tree planting) could be quantified for the 
external PSA certifier (Plan Vivo Foundation). 

To cut down on transaction and administration costs, one of the principle barrios to small 
fanners entering PES schemes, SEGAMIL will be inte^ating the PSA program into the project's 
Savings and Internal Lending Communities (SILC) approach. In toe coming year, these savings 
groups will be trained to administer, invest, and disburse the funds genei^ed by ecosystem 
credits. Rather than monitoring and miditing every reforested quarter or half hectoe family plot, 
the 15-20 group members’ reforested Imid is being treated as one polygon ot one reforested plot. 

The SEGAMIL team will then do sample tree growth measuremoits to determine toe level of Cwnmented [Ui6]: unclear, mease clarify. 

credits that toe group is generating. Once generated, the SILC group will decide internally how 

they wish to divide up toe credits or whether toey wish to use the fiinds for intergroup loans or to 

invest in capital or otoer productive agricultural or non-a^cultural activitiw (seed 

funds/capita!). 

TR U Diversification of income sources among men and women increased 

The development of SlLCs is an innovative technique for promoting financial stability in 
communities participating in CRS programs around the world. SILCs are formed Iw community 
members, mostly women, and serve as a centralized point for households to save money, pool 
financial resources, and offer small loans that would otoerwise be unavailable to the community. 

PMicipants are Uained in the SILC methodology and learn basic finance management skills as 
well as the importance of saving for emergencies and investments. 


fechnical staff and promoters were given toe goal to create 200 SILC groups by providing 
ECADI participants with training in the savings methodology. In the field, however, technical 
staff and promoters discovered that more time is needed than originally projected in order to 
effectively teach ECADI participants the basic principles of the curriculum. Ensuring that toe 
groups are strong and implementing the methodology correctly took precedence over growth. 

The three major challenges that are being faced in setting up SILC groups are toe illiteracy level^ _ 
of the participants, the participants’ wariness to risk savings, and ensuring quality follow up of 
the groups. For these reasons, only 1 28 SILC groups have been formed to date. 

CRS is currently conducting a mid-cycle evaluation of ail toe groups to identify toe key areas 
that need stren^hening, as well as what is toe most effective form of providing technical 
assistance to toe existing groups. Additionally, CRS will focus on how to pilot the PES, using the 
SlIvC methodology as the orgmtizational model for monitoring and selling carbon credits. 


Cenima n tad {U17]i IxCRSwnntetlnf wKhlec^rtssur«M - 
such as Paac* Corps Voluntaars - to brln( lllaraev classai to ttit 
coiTimunlOest This may not be pessibla <n all cemmunltlas, taut (t 
liisaly it for some, tlesponae: OtS has taadied out to Peace Coivi 
and i Saaponsa Vohintaen tMs past year. We have iM 

ducustad llttncy mwativaa, but wUl doae M fellow up maatfn(s, 
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IR 1.4 Linkages between farmers groups and market processes incre^ed 

Through initial program assessments, CRS identified five poteitiai new commodities that 
Guatemalan fanners would profit from producing: potatoes, tom^oes, French grewi beans, 
citrus, and honey. In FY 14, the technical team facilitated tite creatkMi of three commercial 
contracts between farmers and agricultural product distributors. PotetoK entered national 
markets through a contract with PINCO S.A., while the French greet beats wee to the 
international distributor UNISPICED. Farmers that produced hon^ joined the coopeative 
COPIASURO R.L. to glomerate their efforts and sell their goods fiw a prenjium price. 

'Htrough these contracts, over the coming season formers are projo^cd to produce 80,000 pounds 
of potatoes. 110 poimds of green beans, and 15,000 pounds of hraiey. Additionally, more than 
half of the participants in this emerging markets program are women formas: 128 of die 229 
participants. 

SEGAMll. also identified that beekeeping would be a viable s(mrce of supplementary income for 
communities. A m^ket study found that there is a market (temand for IwnQ' and diat it is 
regionally culturally appropriate food source. However, bmiey b a commodity that requires 
additional knowledge for hive maintenance and food processing. To ovocome dtb obstacle, the 
SEGAMIL team devised an innovative approach for teaching members in the community basic 
hive maintenance and honey processing skills. The technical staff provi<kd 53 interested 
community members each with five hives and beekeeping equipment The new beekeepen: were 
also encouraged to create formal apicultural groups. TTie groups amsist of bodi experienced 
beekeepers and inexperienced ones. Beekeepers share knowledge widi <me another using a 
farmer to farmer methodology that encourages farmers to Icam from <me another. As of the end 
of FY!4, farmers were teaching each other techniques for dealing widi pests, and preparing for 
the first honey harvest in November. The SEGAMIL staff will (»ntinue to support the 
beekeepers in FY15 with trainings on postharvest handling, commercialization, and 
phytosantiary standards. 

WTiile SEGAMIL will finish the technical support to prepare toe tomato, green beans, and citrm 
value chain small producers to enter markets, toe SEGAMIL agroenterprise model is being 
strategically refocused on a more nutrition-sensitive model, prioritizing increased home 
consumption and local availability of nutrient-dense foods like honey, potatoes, and a new value 
chain piloted in this fiscal year, amaranth grain. 


Commented [U18]: pinm Include additional analysis or 
impact of tWs income on the farmers/communities (see Issu 
Letter for types of details.} See Isams Letter, 


Strategic Objective 2: Chronic malnutrition among vulnerable rural populations in 
targeted micro watershed reduced 

The primary goal of SEGAMIL is to reduce chronic malnutrition among children less than two 
years old. To monitor and evaluate the projects' progress toward this goal. SEGAMIL analyzes 
toe prevalence of underweight children (weight for age) throu^ an annual nutrition census for 
participating children in the ECADIs. Rather than looking at the entire population in toe area. 
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this survey focuses oniy on children that had received rations and services from SEGAMIL 
programs. SEGAMIL had set its yearly target in line widithe !»seltne’s popid^on-based survey 
results of 34,5% prevalence of underweight children under 5 >«ars of age. 

However, the prevalence of underweight children in SEGAML vm retfaiced more than expected 
as a result of the progi^’ s integrated ration distribution, coaled eAicafrcmd scions on 
health ^d nutrition as well as promoting home visits. The virie ww eff^ve in following up 
on pregnant women and children identified to be underweight or suffering from illness. Those 
identified with d^ger signs, severely mainourished or sick, v/exe refared to h^th services for 
treatment and nutritional recovery. The annual survey demonstrates that for FYI4, food 
availability at a household level was adequate. However, an extended drought from late July to 
mid-September in 2014 is expected to affect the 2014 harvest. This may restively imp^ food 
security and nutrition for SEGAMIL families in FY15. 

Another annual indicator target that was exceeded was the percental of mothers of children 0- 
23 months that recognize at least 2 pregnancy/neonatal/childhoal danger signs. The target may 
have been exceeded because two months before the annual survey, women had just participated 
in the ECADI educational sessions about the recognition of these danger signs, which made it 
easier for them to recall the signs at the time of the survey. In additir^ me«ag« are _ 

constantly reinforced in MSPAS prenatal controls and through 'SEGAMIL's brfiavior cbmtge 
strategy that focuses on regular and quality contact with the mothers tiirough home visits, 
identification and referral of danger signs and mother's attendance to palatal confrols. 

Although SEGAMIL has been effective in coordination efforts with MSPAS health services that 
have facilitated referrals and counter-referrals and those mothers vdio re^nded to the annual 
survey reported to be seeking health services, SEGAMIL is concerned that the percentage of 
mothers seeking health services will be seriously affected by the GOG’S strategic decision to 
close its rural health extension services (PEC), which will impact the mothers' ability to seek 
services. 


CoentnentBd [019]: Thisin^Kes that SEGAMIL believes that T-2 
commodities did not play e tola ih reducing malnutrition. Is this 
undarstandii^ correct? If ni», please reword. The sentence vias 
reworded 

Commented IU20]: very important particuladydue to PEC 
challer^es. 


Commented [U21]: Good detail, good effort to analyte resulu. 
Will SEGAMIL be following up again when these messages are not 
es fredi in mind? Reqionse; Yes, Uds Is an Important part of the 
r^uttr Joint monitoring done by the SEGAML team. 


iR 2.1 Household health practices improved 

The indicator goal for establishing birth plans for expecting mothers and healthy household plans 
for families were both exceeded. Birth plans were developed between promoters and expecting 
mothers to establish logistics for the giving birth, for example; transportation to a hospit^, 
contacting their traditional birth attendants (TBAs), information on the birth process, and others. 

To estimate the number of {wegnant women in the region, the SEGAMIL staff relied on national 
official census numbers. Only after implementing the project did the technical staff realize the 
inaccuracy of the official census numbers available. For this reason, many more women in the 
community attended the birth plan training than expected. SEGAMIL exceeded its indicator goal 

by 230%, establishing birth plans with 2,299 expecting women rather than 1.000. _ . Comme n ted tuM]; inttr»Bing, pi»»wmito»ur<toconn«rt 

tbii to any lp>cr»«(# In CRS' rpputtt fw commoditip*. 

The technical staff also established healthy household plans with more families than anticipated. 

Healthy household plans promote behavior changes that lead to a healthier standard of living and 
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a better quality of life. The ptos increase awareness about h^thy activities sudi as ao^sing 
health services (prenatal testing and child vaccination), hygiene practices (safe drinking water 
and hand washing), and nutrition practices (exclusive breas-fee^ng Mid a de qua t e diets fiw 
children under two years of age). 

SEGAMIL developed the Family Plan, a poster that serves as a plaining and monitoring too! for 
the healthy household plans. The poster includes descriptions and (hawings d^toing over 20 
different healthy household activities. Families use the poster to evaluate clanges in behavior 
and acknowledge the healthy activities they already practice. TTnK fer, healthy household plan 
trainings have been piloted in all ECADIs. As of FYU. healthy hou^hold plan posters have 
been distributed to promoters, monitor mothers, and people that host ECADIs at their homes. 
SEGAMIL plans to expand the program training and distribute p(»t«? to all families throughout 
the life of the project. 

A key example of an activity families learn in healtiiy housdiold plan training is B^y WASH. 
Baby WASH in the first 1,000 days of a child’s life includes the following recommendations; 
dispose of all feces in a latrine, including children’s fec^; wash hands with soap after fecal 
contact and before preparing, eating, or feeding food and also wash baby’s hands; put baby in 
clean protected area where he cannot access dirt/feces when playing or eating; and safe drinking 
water to children over 6 months. These prM:tices are specially important in order to reduce the 
prevalence of environmental enteropathy and can be prevented through the implementation of 
the activities promoted by the healthy household plans, as well as the imfMOved Miimal structures 
promoted by the agriculture component of foe ECADIs. 

Another important factor in improving malnutrition is better birth spacing and awareness of 
reproductive health. Thus, SEGAMIL partnered with a specialist trained through the Georgetown 
University Institute for Reproductive Health’s USAID-funded Fertility Awareness-based 
Methods Project to promote fertility awareness among ECADI participants. The specialist 
worked with 31 members of foe SEGAMIL technical team on reviewing its curriculum for 
youth, TBAs, and couples. The methodology of the curriculum emphasizes body literacy, 
women’s menstnial cycles, and natural family planning as well as awareness about sexually 
transmitted infections. 

In FY14, the SEGAMIL team also discussed the youth curriculum with partners in Totonicap^ 
and San Marcos. This allowed the technical staff to review foe curriculum for cultural 
appropriateness. The program is innovative because it utilizes an integrated apjwoach to 
education on sexual and reproductive health. Rather than simply educating youth on how to 
avoid pregnancy, foe curriculum teaches young people about foe basic biolo©' of how bodies 
function. By understanding how their bodies work, young people, especially young women, have 
more control over their reproductive health, i 

Through its health trainings for youth, the SEGAMIL team reached 66% of its goal. While the 
staff trained all the youth participants in San Marcos, more time was necessary in Totonicap^ to 
explain foe merits of the curriculum to foe more conservative ancestral indigenous local 


Commented [U23]s OiKussin(th«aarotnl()ngi child 
(diapers, medieiric, clothes, Kheol fMS,«te.) mey atse be an 
effective deterrent for youth to early prefnancy. 
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authorities that maintain influence in the region. SBGAMIL staff first had to meet witit the 
parents of the teens to inform them about the fertility awareness issues th^ twre going to ix 
covered in the educational sessions. Once the curriculum is ^iqsoved by indigatous fcadas, the 
technical team will identify young people for the group, plained activities aid set ffads. CRS 
expects to reach ite goal of training 500 youth in FY15. 


IR 2.2 Flousehold nutrition and care practices improved 

In an effort to better identify pregnant women and children experiwicing severe matautrition, the 
SEGAMIL team conducted monthly Igrowto monitoring ^d detection of acute matautrition in 
the communities, using Mid-Upper Arin CircumfCTence tepe. Using the monhorii^ data, the 
team referred suspa^ted cases to the MSPAS healtii center and the MSPAS confirmed 49 
pregn^t women and 312 children less than two years of age with symi^oms of severe acute 
malnutrition. These cases were then treated at the health cen^ ^ referred back to ^ 
SEGAMIL field st^ for continued monitoring and education activities in the community. 
SEGAMIL monitor mothers then begin to visit the homes of the identified diildren to 
personalize the nuffition and care outreach to the families. Monitor mota^ are elected 
representatives from each ECADI that work wife die heedth promoters to monitor fee health of 
children under two years of age in their communities. Each housdiold receive at least three 
visits from monitor mothers throughout the year to record data on child weight, illness, and signs 
of malnutrition. The monitor mothers also educate families cm nutrition and healthy household 
practices. If a child is undernourished, monitor modiers amtinue to offer monthly visits through 
the year. 

In February 2014, the technical team conducted the annua! nutrition census, lodcing at child 
weights in the target communities, and found 434 children that were underweight and 
experiencing severe acute malnutrition according to MSPAS standards. Since June 2014, there 
has been an increase of children with severe acute malnutrition and other illnesses. ThCTe are 
many reasons for this increase in malnutrition rates, including harsh weather patterns, food 
scarcity, and the suspension of the GOG’s health extaision program. In response, monitor 
mothers visited households with expecting mothers, postpartum mothers, and children less than 
two years old more frequently in order to better meet the needs of the community. Rather than 
completing 500 total home visits, monitor mothers returned multiple times for follow up visits, 
totaling 5,018 visits, lluough these Miditional home visite, SEGAMIL ensured regular quality 
contact with mothers and children. 

The SEGAMIL team only trained 87% of the goat number of families on handling and optimal 
use of household food. This was due to the seasonal migration of many community members 
after the harvest season. In San Marcos, roughly 8% of enrolled participants migrate seasonally. 
The majority of migrants cross the border to find emplovment on coffee plantations in Chiapas, 
Mexico or work in cane sugar fields along the southern coast of Guatemala. In 2014, the 
incidence of migration was exacerbated by the coffee rust crisis and the drought experienced by 
the region. 


C omm ented [U24]: How often is "continuer? Was this done 
using UUAC tape? Please add Uiese details. 


Co i lMWeiaed CU25]: How do these numbers cort^srs to last 
year? How nany of the women and children Identified as 
malnourished in FY14 were also malnourished In FV13? Why? 
Please add these details and attaly^s. 

ComrBentBl[U26}: This sounds more like preventive action 
Chan corrective. Please clarify how is SESAMIl handling identified 


Commerced lU27]i MAM? SAM? Soth? Please add details. 
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IR 2.3 lise of health services Increased 

In partnership with the local MSP AS districts, die SEGAMIL heaWi and nutritiwi tedinical team 
coordinated regular, quarterly meetings to plan community' health activities targeted at mothers 
with children less than two years old. Working with local municipal heaWi district staff and 
department heads, die SEGAMIL team pooled resources, cowdinated ^ertd health service 
outreach events, and conducted trainings to strengthen the knowled^ and resources available to 
1,182 TBAs and community health workers (community ^ilitators, healA monitore, rural 
health specialists, and nursing teams). The trainings focused on the detectkm of mahHflrition, 
severe acute malnutrition recuperation in children, smd prenatal care. 

Additionally, the team coordinated National Vaccination Week, World Wtaw Etoy, National 
l.actation Awareness Day, and other educational events for providing services to die taigeted 
communities. By initiating these healdi outreach sessions, SEGAMIL technicians and local 
health workers addressed multiple health concerns for mothers with chiidrmi less dian two years 
old: weighing children to monitor and encourage growth, checking chil(h«i for sipis of 
malnutrition, ^ministering vaccines and deworming pills, and [dividing childr^ with nutrient 
supplements. Moreover, increasing the visibility of health services fffomotes changes in behavior 
in the communities with regard to the health of pregnant women and diilihm 

Rqjresentatives from the University Research Co. (URC) Global He^th Initiative (GHI) often 
attended the meetings to plan the above mentioned educatitm health activities and events that 
targeted expecting mothers and women with children l^s tten two years old. These 
representatives supported SEGAMIL staff in identifying tangible ^als, developing strategic 
plans for reaching the target community, and provided trainings on community food security 
emergency plans for the technical team. In addition to being trained on die emergency planning, 

URC provided the technical staff and promoters with training manuals and educational materials 
to use in ECADis. The plans reduce food insecurity risks, encourage behavioral change, and 
comply with the GHI strategy. 

As mentioned earlier, SEGAMIL will be closely monitoring the closing of the PEC rural 
extension service and how it affects health services seeking behavior and timely treatment of 

children’s illnesses. CoiniWB«ed[U2S]iPle»*ebeprep«r*a»(jisciiMwiththe 

Mi«ion specifically how these changes will affect SEGAMIL 

communities, end snycontingenev plans being considered. 
Assponse: CRS is woriting with the Mission on contingency plans. 

Strategic Objective 3: Local and municipal resilience systems in food security improved 

IR 3.1 Community management of food insecurity and emergency situations improved 

The project emphasis on improving community resilience to emergencies was well timed as 
Guatemala experienced an earthquake in July 2014, Communities were eager to leant more about 
security plans and community sttfety during emergencies. Participation in emergency resilience 
trainings increased in most ECADis, Local municipalities also expressed a strong interest in 
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SKGAMlL’s programming and mayors, deputies, and other mimicipal sfafF members miended 
many of the trainings. This occurr^ in the trainings for communi^ developmoit committee 
members (COCODEs), local coordinating committees for reducing disastCTs (CXXREIte), and 
community food security' and nutrition committees. 

The COCODE training on community resilience achieved 129% of its tainted numbm' of 
participMits. The 785 community leaders learned about promrting mtegf^ human development 
through a variety of activities, including community risk identificaticm and conflict mediation. 
COCODE members are also educated ^out the GOG's legal decree e^abltsh the CCKHODE and 
the code for their roles and responsibilities. 

The COLRED training on Jaw and member roles met 619% of ite targeted numbw of 
participants. The 928 COLRED members are being trained in four phases: 1) creation of tite 
COLRED group, 2) history of disasters in the region, 3) risk mapping, and 4) developing local 
emergency response plans. Ihe trainings are on-going, adapting to iIk communities’ migration 
patterns and COLRED members’ avail^ility. A COLRED is not considered amipleted until its 
members have been fully trained on all the topics mtd have developed their loc^ emergency 
response plan. 

The COCODE the ability to create a local community food security and nutrition 
commission, called the COCOSAN. The trmning of the COCOSANs involved educating 
community members about resources available to them for the mitigation of ftxrd insecurity 
during disasters. The COCOSAN members learned of SEGAMIL’s coordination widt the 
SESAN (the National Food Security Secretariat) to update and establish an e»ly warning system 
(EWS), and received training on food security risk identification. The committees were also 
educated about the GOG’s Zero Hunger Pact a national initiative to promote nutrition 
throughout Guatemala. Similar to the COLREDs, the trainings are on-going, adapting to the 
communities’ migration patterns eUid COCOSAN membere’ availability. A COCOSAN is not 
considered completed until its members have been fully trained on all fte topics and have 
established their work plan for improving food security in their community. 

IR3.2 Municipal management of food insecurity and emergency situations improved (with 
their own resources) 

To raise municipal authorities’ awareness on important issues affecting food security, SEGAMIL 
organized a series of workshops on women’s rights, nutrition, leadership, project management, 
and integrated watershed management. The technical staff and promoters trained 527 
participants, surpassing the project indicator goal by 439%. Workshop attendees included 
municipal authorities, municipd development commissitm members, as well as staff from office.s 
of women’s affairs, water burets, and departments of urban planning. With the GOG’s focus on 
the Zero Hunger Pact and increasing community awareness of food insecurity, municipal 
authorities were particularly interested in receiving more training and guidance. The workshops 
increased knowledge on how to develop and implement policies that promote food security in the 
region, especially as it relates to nutrition and disaster risk reduction. Municipal authorities have 
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shown a more concrete desire to develop municipal cecity in CTisis resilfency. Mo^notebiy, 
the municipality of Momostenango recently developed and appxjveda nnmic^ J^biic Policy 
Nutrition and Food Security with emphasis on the Protection of Chil*ai aid Adol«caits 
(Municipal Agreement 057-2014). 

SEGAMIL also coll^rated with municipalities to form municipal watw and sanit^km groups 
(OMAS), The goal of these groups is to strengthen water management practices in rural 
communities and ensure access to safe drinking water. A trained tedmied ^aff member from 
each OMAS travels to communities to conduct bacterial ^alyses of their w^tCT somces and 
administer water treatment practices, such as chlorine tablets, when necessary. Ensuring access 
to clean water is a primary municipal capacity need in prwnoling and si^rpcffting community 
health and food security programs. 


B. Project Challenges, Successes, and Lessons Learned 
Project Challenges 

Responding to the Coffee Rust Crisis: The Green Coffee Initiative 

Coffee leaf mst is a serious disease alTecting coffee production in the region. Over the past two 
years, the fungus known locally as “la roya” has reduced overall coffee yields in Guatemala by 
70%. In early 2014, the GOG declared a state of emergency fw coffee producers. President 
Molina pledged $ 14 million USD to support fmners with thcjjurchasing of inpu^ such ^ 
organic and inorganic pesticides, to deal with the fungus, it is a prolific disease because die 
fungal spores are dispersed by both wind and rain. Once a coffee plant has been inoculated, the 
leaves change color and drop prematurely. Plants eventually die and coffee yields suffer as a 
result. However, this money has mostly been distributed to larger coffee producers and has only 
trickled down to a small number of die smallest coffee producers (estimated at over 90,000 in 
Guatemala). 

InfY 2014, SEGAMIL partnered with the National Association of Coffee Producers (AnacaK) 
(which leads the Riual Value Chains Program (RCVP)) and the Tajumulco, San Marcos 
municipal agriculture extension team to ^ist 300 farmers in die renovation of their coffee leaf 
rust affected coffee plots. Tajumulco is the only municipality in the SEGAMIL intervention area 
wirti coffee production. The AnacaK RCVP will support with technical trmning, soil tening, 
joint monitoring of the fanners. 

In their ECADI groups, farmers set up nurseries of grafted, resistant varieties to transplant to 
riieir coffee plots, These resistant varieties have now been transplanted to the field, and farmers 
have intercropped beans between their coffee rows both as an emergency response to the 
drought, and to improve soils through legiune nitrogen fixation. With the coordinated technical 
team’s swift response to the crisis, farmers now have access to both inputs and education on 
practices that will help mitigate the spread of the disease. 
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In the coming year, farmers in Tajumulco will continue the roiovation prowss within a iffoader 
CRS coffee initiative, Green Coj^e, being^ implemented in tiiTO 
municipalities of San Marcos. TTie Green Coffee Initiative is beii^ irapl^entei in two 
municipalities with private foundation funding and SEGAME. will covw die wwk widi small 
farmers in the Tajumulco area. In total, 1,000 coffee farming will receive flie same 4 

point package: 1) A common Good Agriculture Practices curriculiun led by Anacaft RVCP; 2) 
Community-led nurseries (utilizing resistant, grafted varieties); 3) Seed fiinds (for ongoing 
renovation) managed by savings and lending groups; and 4) Joint proc^ indicators (to mmiitor 
the effectiveness of the renovation activities). The initiative will simultmietHisIy be engaged in 
diversification activities which are influenced by the local climate and contexts of the 
intervention areas. 

Updating Early Warning System Database 

Another challenge was the discovery that the GOG EWS databa.sc, a nsdicHud monitoring system 
managed by SESAN had not been updated in many years. SEGAMIL intended te stroigftien and 
inform relevant municipal offices regarding disaster preparedness widi regard to food security. 
However, the technical team quickly realized that EWS was given little prkmty at the municipal 
level for tack of a functioning database. Thus, even if communities collated kQ' oisis 
indicators, there w^ no dat^ase to capture the data to inform da:lsion making. 

The EWS database is one of the most important tools for crisis respOTise avail^ie to 
municipalities because it consolidates local data and feeds a national ^ly warning system. The 
database monitors a number of key indicators in order to idastiiy potaitial food security- or 
he^th crises. A region’s susceptibility to droughts or flooding is monitored by looking at 
weather data uploaded to the database. Additionally, municipalities upload information on 
harvest yields, post-harvest losses, and income for the community. Tbe database also monitors 
each municipality’s rates of unemployment and migration. Finally, health related indicators, such 
as incidence of child illnesses and water quality, are monitored. With these indicators, the GOG 
can detect crises early and react in a manner that is both timely and meets the needs of the 
community. 

To address the issue, the SEGAMIL team worked with SESAN to put together a working group 
made up of technical personnel from multiple municiffllities as well as technical staff from other 
partner NGOs. In the past year, the working group u^xlated the crisis indicators to be included in 
the databa.se and developed a field manual for the technical team to use when leading trainings 
on crisis response and food security in the local ECADIs. Moreover, the team searched to secure 
SESAN funding for tiie update and developed a plan for data collection that involves sentinel 
communities passing their information to mimicipaliiies. and municipalities synthesizing this 
information to pass on to SE-CONRED (Secretariat of the Guatemalan Coordinating Agency for 
Disa-ster Reduction). The updated diabase and sentinel sites data collection is expected to be 
completed inFYlS. 
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Project Successes 
The Postharvest Project 

Recognizing the need for better postharvest techniques for the handling of grains in target 
communities, the SEGAMIl, technical team developed curriailum <m a^it^ltural be« {Mactices 
for grain storage. Better storage practices increase the life of stored grains and promote 
community hc^th through reduced exposure to toxic fimgi. SEGAMIL coordui^ed its 
posdtarvest trainings for staff in p^mership with local Artesian Constructors ^sodation 
members. These experienced community members trained technical team members aid 
promoters in construction of post-harvest infrastructure using local ro^erials. 

Training for HCADI participants covered a variety of postharvest techniques atd included 
construction demonstrations of multiple methods for storing grains, including: borage lofts, 
nylon sacks, granaries, and metal silos. The team exceeded its goal for ftie number of participants 
trained in posftiarvest techniques by 265%. One of the most common postharvest techniques 
adapted by the communities was the use of grain silo. Of the 1 ,392 participants in ftte postharvest 
trainings, 995 constructed silos. Several factors contributed to the i^iferation and successful 
adaptation of silo use. First, the technical team had initially anticipated building silos that could 
store 1,200 lbs of maize. However, early project assessments indicated th^ an average family 
parcel would need a silo with a storage csqaacity of 800 lbs. By reducing the size of the 
structures, more silos were able to be erectod with the same junount of funding allotted in the 
budget. Moreover, ECADI families particip^ed in die silo construction by providing wood and 
other construction materials they already had on their property. 

The members of the Artesian Constructors Associ^ion also shared their methods for low-cost, 
non-chemical silo disinfection practices. These methods me based on traditional practices using 
local materials and are very effective. The process involves leaving a large sack of dried 
eucalyptus leaves sealed in a silo fcff thirty days before utilizing the silo for grain storage, 'fhe 
eucalyptus serves as a disinfecting agent and deters insect pests. SEGAMIL technical staff 
promoted this local practice as an alternative to fumigation that is both cost-effective and better 
for human heaidt. 

A/latoxin and Fxmosin Forum 

Working wifti the USAID Mission, SEGAMIL led a successful and relevant forum on post- 
harvest haidling practices to avoid deadly atlatoxin and fumosin fungi in mafee. In Guatemala, 
maize is one of the most widely grown crops. Aflaioxin and fumosin fungi are most often found 
in poorly stored grains, but especially in maize. The Aflatoxin fungus is usually yellow green in 
color and grows between the individual kernels of an ear of com. It is carcinogenic and poses a 
grave risk to human health when consumed in high amounts, especially when the fumosin fungus 
is also present. Often, people consume maize with trace amounts of fungus ^wth that are not 
visible to the naked eye. The consumption of these mycotoxins found in poorly handled maize. 
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can lead to serious illness and block die absorption of critical iniwMiutti«its, e^jecially among 
children and pregnant women. This can not only lead to s^ious ^ina bifida malformations in 
newborns, but also contributes to the chronic malnutrition isstK. Exposiae to tiiese mycotoxins 
can be greatly reduced though the tdoption of improved agronomic practices, such as dry storage 

and certified seed .souTcine. Commeirtal CU34]: is SESAMitdcping this ? segamii snot 

- - - - - - - provitHngcomseedBeanseed^omMasFr^BndoUterbesn 

seedproeurwifscerafled. 

While long-term research has been conducted on this mycotoxin issue in Gimtmiala, the USAID 
Mission and SEGAMIL realized there was a serious lack of informatkra dissemination regarding 
this issue to key stakeholders in the wider food security discussion in C^atemala Thus, in 
coordination with SESAN, SEGAMIL organized a forum on toxic fungi and pMt-harvest best 
practices to ensure food safety. Several experts and university fwofe^ra w®e txmtacted to 
present at the forum, including USDA toxicology specialist Ronald Riley, who has partnered 
with leading local researcher, Dr. Olga Torres, to study the presence of mycotoxin and negative 
health effects for over 25 years. 142 agricultural development fHactitkmers from GOG offices, 
the UN, USDA, as well as ^iculture and food industry representatives atiwided. in addition to 
lectures for experts, forum attendees formed working groups to disaiss potaitial solutions to die 
problem, which were then presented to key GOG decision makers in a fin^ wrap up meeting at 
the forum. 

Additionally, SEGAMIL is equipping its technical staff witii the tools necessary to reduce the 
presence of aflatoxin in the communities where they work. Working with Dr. Tones, SEGAMIL 

created aflatoxin detection kits which can be used effectively at the community level. In FY2015, _ .. Coi»mentwilu3S]!R»ase include details on economic impact 
the SEGAMIL technical team wii 1 use tiiese kits and adapt their EC AD! trainings on best “ ”” 

agricultural practices for post-harvest techniques and apjwopriate handling and sttwage of grains 
to better minimize the presence of mycotoxins in the local food supply. 


Lessons Learned 

Working with Totonicapdn 's Indigenous Government 

Gu^emala is characterized by its diverse regions and a multitude of distinct cultures and 
traditions. Therefore, developing project goals and curriculum that are appropriate across the 
country’s departments is often a challenge, SEGAMIL focused its programming in two principal 
areas, San Marcos and Totonicapdn, and the team encountered challenges to implementing the 
same project in the two different contexts. While San Marcos is governed by a more typical 
municipiity system, with mayors and defHaties that work for the slate, Totonicapan has a more 
complicated governing structure. In addition to a municipal government, there is also a separate 
indigenous government with a hierarchy that mirrors that of the municipality: mayors, deputies, 
and other representatives. Since the majority of Totonicapan is indigenous, this second 
government has more influence and authority in the community. 

The people of Totonics^dn celebrate their cultural heritage and embrace their unique traditions 
more so than most Guatemalan regioas. Traditional clothing is still worn in the region and there 
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is a popular movement to conserve its indigenous language. M<»eov«-, Totrmicap^ has 
historically been a center of resistance and distrust of governing baiies. For ftese reasons, a 
traditional indigenous government maintains authority in fte r^ion, evoi wiftout formri 
reco^ition by the state. In the community, each family must s«id arqwesentatrve to serve as a 
member in the indigenous government for one year of service. Tlus is usually ttie male heal of 
household, and they usually leave toeir place of work to fulfill their duty to ^ community. The 
indigenous government’s appointments last only one year versus Ae usiml COCODE members’ 
two year appointments. This rapid turnover rate, in addition to shared systems of authority, 
created challen^s for Ae SEGAMIL team as Aey attempted to keep new (immunity leaders 
informed of the project’s goals and obtain Aeir approval. 

In order to meet this challenge in FY 1 5. Ae SEGAMIL team intends to make changes to its 
programs in Totonicapan. Since Ae indigenous government members hold office fw only one 
year, Ae SEGAMIL is adapting its two-year COCODE curriculum to be carried oiU in one-year 
segments. In Ais way, the technical team will not experience (telaj^ or ojmplications wiA Aeir 
trainings when new government officials come to office. Also, SEOAMH, plans to initiate 
regular information meetings wiA mcoming govemmenl officials to a^ist them wiA their 
transition into office. These meetmgs will occur in November and December since community 
members begin their terms of service in January. 

Nutrition-Based Value Chains 

Often in development, the concept of the correlation between rising household incomes and 
declinmg malnutrition is taken as a given. In Guatem^a, however, studies have shown that 
changes in household income do not seem to affect malnutrition rates. The SEGAMIL team has 
observed that, even when there is increased income, target communities are not changing their 
behavior related to Ae types of foods Aey consume and Ae nutritional value of Aeir diet 
FurAermore, it has been noted Aat when there is some exc^s income to mvest in a small 
busmess at the local level, a small comer store is often the first business to be created. 
Unfortunately, Ae food in Aose stores arc limited to highly processed, nutrient-poor junk food 
options Aat are very appealing to children and are perceived as modem and a status symbol by 
community members. [ 

Over the first two years of the SEGAMIL project and influenced by Ae recently released USAID 
Multisectoral Nutrition Strategy, Ae te^n has made Ae strategic decision to focus its v^ue-cham 
model to focus on more nutrient-dense options, with a focus first on household consumption and 
improved local market avail^ility of Ae product. SEGAMIL proposes to take the nutrition- 
sensitive agriculArc concept one step forward, by linking it directly to market value chains. 

RaAer than first identifying ma-kets that Guatemalan farmers could sell to. SEGAMIL 
inve.sligated what nutrient-rich crops have been traditionally produced in the region. Once these 
were identified, Ae technical team found avenues to markets for these products. The products 
needed to have enough market demand that f^mers could produce them in an economic^ly . . . , 
sustainable way. Additiortally, it was important to identify products th^ were able to be easily 
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stored and transported with minimal potential losses. Finally, SEGAMILst^ht out agricultoal 
products that would also have local demand, to ensure that the same communiti« i»oAicmg 
these high-nutrient crops would also consume them. The three agricultural poducts SEGAMIL 
will promote in the upcoming year are potatoes, honey, and amarantfL j 

While potatoes and honey are more familiar values chains in Guatemala, SEGAMIL l»d a more 
limited knowledge of ^ar^th. Thus, in partnership with the Ihiiversity of Notre Dmne 
'Business on the Front Lines' program, CRS conducted a fusibility stiidy on the amaranth value 
chain in Guatemala. The primaiy findings indicated that farmers m Soulhen Mexia> supply the 
majority of amaranth cunently consumed in Guatemala. There appears to be a growing demand 
for the grain among healtii food and gliden sensitive consumers in the Cq>itai. The study 
concluded that, given current market prices, growing amaranth goiCTated mwe income pw 
hectare than maize widt less use of agricultural inputs. 

With this knowledge, SEGAMIL implemented 10 amaranth demonstration plots in FY 2014. 
Promoters received training on crop management as well as the preparation of the harvested 
leaves and grain. The demonstration plots were monitored and evduated throughout their growth 
cycle for any agronomic difficulties as well as adoption barriers (nuU-ition, agronomic, cultural 
etc,). The first grain harvest will be in November of 20I4.[ 

ITie identified primaiy' barriers to adoption of amaranth (both on an agriculhn% and consumption 
level) revolve around ignorance of crop management, health beiwllts, and methods of cooking or 
preparing the grain. Despite some initid barriers, farmers have mentioned diversifying their diet 
and farming systems as well as the low management costs of Ae crop as poUmdal reasons for 
continuing to plant the crop. In response to positive feedback from farmCTS involved in Ae pilot 
as well as the interest of neighbors, in FY2015, SEGAMIL will scale up its amaranA activities, 
and implement 125 (each ofO.05 hectares) amaranth plots. 
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Mercy Corps, in partnership with Catholic Relief Services (CRS), is implementing the five-year 
Resources to Improve Food Security in Eastern DRC (RISE) program, known in Kiswahili as 
SIMAMA, aimed at ensuring that vulnerable households and communities in North Kivu build and 
sustain food security. The program focuses on improving agricultural production, controlling and 
eradicating crop disease, increasing household incomes, and preventing childhood malnutrition. 
Activities specifically address the challenges that vulnerable households face regarding food 
availability, access, and utilization. SIMAMA aims to build communities’ resilience to shocks by 
introducing and encouraging adoption of sustainable household coping mechanisms, while being 
able to engage more on market-related activities. The program includes a substantial focus on good 
governance to ensure that the results achieved are sustainable. This report covers the period October 
1, 2013 to 30 September 2014 (FY14), or the third year of the project’s implementation. 

Among the major events that occurred during the period, Mercy Corps contracted OXU to lead the 
program’s Mid-Term Evaluation in January/February 2014 (see evaluation report in appendix). The 
SIMAMA program has taken into account the recommendations of this evaluation to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the program to achieve maximum impact. Intervention strategies 
specific to the three SOs have been re-defined to reflect: a) the need for better integration between 
the areas of focus (Agriculture, Health/Nutrition and Governance) and b) the program’ shift in 
geographic focus due to the deterioration of the security situation in Rutshuru, when a drastic 
reduction in the activities in Rutshuru area was offset by the opening of the project on the area of 
Butembo (see map appendix 4). In addition, SIMAMA has revised its results framework to 
incorporate these changes, ensure gender is appropriately taken into account, and focus on better 
defined and achievable targets. 

Finally, to support the integration of the program’s strategic objectives, Mercy Corps and CRS have 
planned the creation of a project coordination unit, which will include key staff of Mercy Corps, 

CRS and Caritas. Starting in November 2014, the unit will meet regularly at Mercy Corps’ office in 
Goma to continually improve coordination between program teams and ensure that activities are 
aligned appropriately to better achieve the program’s objectives and goal. 

During FYI4, SIMAMA .strengthened the enforcement of Humanitarian Accountability Principles 
across all activities to ensure that rights of communities and individuals are respected. Post- 
Distribution Monitoring has been conducted systematically, as well as post evaluation of activities to 
measure the quality of services provided and the participants' satisfaction. Both Mercy Corps and 
CRS are currently undertaking internal investigations to ensure the proper use of program resources; 
as well as to strengthen the systems and controls in place to adequately monitor the use of resources 
until the end of the program. During the 4th year of the project, efforts will be intensified and 
training will be provided to project staff. 

Program activities have gained momentum over this reporting year, particularly in terms of SOI , as 
indicated in the IPTT (see appendix 10). During FY 1 5 SIMAMA will not expand its work into new 
rural communities, but focus on the quality and scalability of interventions, with the aim of 
transferability and sustainability. Training of field staff will be a key component in the coming year, 
as well as strengthening administrative and logistical systems that support our implementation in the 
field. 
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The reporting year saw a transition of the RISE program Chief of Party. Philippe Carette 
announced his resignation from Mercy Corps in May 2014, and this information was reported 
to USAID/Food for Peace, as was the nomination of the incoming CoP, Jean Daniel, who joined 
Mercy Corps in July 2014. The request to hire Mr. Daniel as key personnel was approved by 
Food for Peace in a communication from Marisa Traniello on behalf of the AOR, dated July 
1*‘, 2014. To provide support to the program during the period of transition and to cover gaps 
in leadership, highly qualified members of the Mercy Corps global team deployed to DRC in 
Junc-September 2014, including .lay Jackson, who is the current CoP of our DFAP in 
Guatemala, and Sandrine Chetail, senior advisor on our Food Security Technical Support 
Unit. 

- liwccurity 

The security situation remains volatile in North Kivu, and during the month of September 2014, 
Mercy Corps and CRS conducted a joint assessment mission to determine the safety on the roads and 
the possibility of installing expatriate staff in Katwe. To date, travel between Goma, Butembo and 
Katwe are always made in a convoy with at least two vehicles. 

At the time of writing this report, massacres of civilians still occur, particularly in Northern Beni (80 
people have died in the last 30 days). The recent violent clashes were allegedly perpetrated by the 
ADF NALU rebel groups with origins in Uganda. Communities have reported human rights abuses 
within 25 km of SIMAMA program areas, and SIMAMA continues to monitor these events and the 
evolving context. In FY14, particularly in the first quarter of the year, security constraints had an 
impact on the program; notably, the opening of the Butembo base was delayed, and access to many 
SIMAMA communities for monitoring was often restricted due to insecurity. 


-Commodities liiatiagcracrrl 

During the period, the program received a total of 2,817.39 MT, consisting of the following 
commodity tonnages: 1,560.22 MT of com soy blend (CSB), 50,02 MT of vegetable oil, 927.25 MT 
of commeal and 279.9 MT of yellow split peas. There were no monetization commodities approved 
for this fiscal year; instead, SIMAMA received additional 202 (e) resources. 

An inland freight contract was signed in June 2014 between Mercy Corps and Bollore Logistics 
Alfiea to manage the freight movement of FY14 direct di.stribution commodities from the port of 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania to Goma, DRC warehouse. 

With approval from USAID/FFP, the SIMAMA program loaned 660 MT of direct distribution 
eommodities as per details below: 

a) 150 MT of Yellow Peas and 500 MT of Cornmeal were loaned to WFP- 
DRC in January 2014. All these commodities were reimbursed by May 2014. 

b) 10 MT of Vegetable oil loaned to ADRA DR Congo. These commodities 
were reimbursed by the end of November 2014. 
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By the end of this reporting year, the SIMAMA program distributed a total of 3332 MX of direct 
distribution commodities, including 216.67 MT of vegetable oil, 1,693.6 MX of CSB, 1,093.77 MX 
of commeal and 327.97 MT of yellow split peas in Birambizo health zone, Rusthuru territory. 


Commodity type 

Split Yellow Peas 

Corn Soy Biend 
(CSB) 

Vegetable oil 

Cornmeal 


60,657 

809,476 

219,592 

■qsshi 

Quantity received during the 
year (kgs) 

279,900 

1, 560,225 

50,020 

mgigiiiiiiii 

Quantity distributed during the 
year (kgs) 

327,970 

1,693,599.50 

216,677.81 

1,093,778 

Commodity loans out (kgs) 

150,000 


10,003.30 

■bsmhh 


150,000 




Losses reported during FYl 5 

5,718 

201,616.30 

652.40 

20 822.30 

Book closing balances (kgs) 

6,869.00 

474,485.20 

42378.49 

1 149.70 

Physical closing balances 

(kgs) 

6,867.00 

474,960.40 

45,290.00 

1,175.00 

Variances (kgs) 

(2) 

475.20 

3,011.51 

25.30 

Excess/Loss commodity 
reported (kgs) 

(2) 

475.20 

3,013.51 

25.30 


The program has continued to face major logistical challenges of accessing some of its commodity 
distribution sites, notably Kagando and Mulimbi, due to the extremely poor road network in some of 
these communities, especially during the rainy season. In an effort to address some of these logistical 
challenges, the commodity team has continued to effectively collaborate with more reliable local 
transporters to reach these locations. 

With approval from USAID/FFP, the SIMAMA program disposed of 183,195MT of unfit direct 
distribution commodities as follows; 

a) 35MT of CSB in March, 2014 by incineration. 

b) 63.75MT of CSB in July, 2014 by composting, 

c) 89.445MT of CSB in September, 2014 by dumping into dormant volcanic vents. 

The SIMAMA program finalized and submitted a pesticide evaluation and safer user action plan 
(PERSUAP) for warehouse commodities to USAID/FFP for approval; and the commodities team has 
started the implementation of key integrated pest management practices that are essential 
complements to fumigation. 

In order to improve the overall management of SIMAMA Title II commodities while building the 
local staff capacity, the program recruited an international commodity advisor in May 2014 for a 
period of one year to work with the local commodity manager to strengthen the current commodity 
management systems and build capacity. The program also recruited two additional field-based food 
monitors to improve and strengthen the monitoring of Food for Assets and PM2A commodity 
distribution activities in Birambizo. 

To avoid supporting ghost/ineligible beneficiaries within the PM2A program component, CRS 
undertook a physical verification process to verify the list of more than 30,000 beneficiaries in their 
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database between July and August 2014. At the time of writing this report, two internal auditors 
from CRS headquarters in Baltimore are conducting an investigation in North Kivu. Mercy Corps 
and CRS are working jointly and the Inspector General (IG) Office has been informed of this 
situation. A final detailed report will be submitted to FFP as soon as possible. 

After the discovery of potential misappropriated commodities, the RISE program 
acknowledges many lessons learned, notably: 

• At the early stage of the program, consortium members should design together a 
comprehensive M&E system with a robust database. 

• Post Distribution Monitoring exercises are critical to detect beneficiary 
dissatisfaction and fraud. 

• PVOs must involve management external to the DFAP team to set up and 
implement sound internal control systems. 

• A humanitarian accountability component is required to ensure participants 
understand their rights (entitlement to benefits) and how to address a grievance. 

-Budget analysis 

Globally expenses were above the approved budget during FY14, however the overall level of 
resources was sufficient to cover the costs of activities thanks to the carryover of resources from the 
previous exercises. Program expenses amounted to $ 6,667,1 1 8. Compared to the approved budget 
($6,063,942), this corresponds to an overspent of 10%. During FY15, the level of expenses will be 
aligned with the available level of resources. A full financial expenditures report is available 
in appendix 1 . 


Monitoring and Evaluation 

SIMAMA Mid-Term Evaluation 

The mid-term evaluation took place during the month of February 2014. Based on qualitative 
methods, the evaluation was conducted by the OXU Solution Company in Birambizo and Rutshuru, 
with the purpose of validating the results achieved to date and the relevance of the project’s 
strategies and activities against the expected objectives. 

The SIMAMA program has taken into account the recommendations of this evaluation to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the program to achieve maximum impact. Intervention strategies 
specific to the three SOs have been re-defined to reflect; a) the need for better integration between 
the areas of focus (Agriculture, Health/Nutrition and Governance) and b) the program’ shift in 
geographic focus due to the deterioration of the security situation in Rutshuru, when a drastic 
reduction in the activities in Rutshuru area was offset by the opening of the project on the area of 
Butembo (see map of SIMAMA interventions in Appendix 4). 

Revision of SIMAMA Results Framework 
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In May 2014, the team revised the program’s results ftamework to integrate the recommendations of 
the MTE. The final document, previously submitted to FFP, is available in Appendix 9. 

Revision of SIMAMA IPTT and development of PIRS 

The IPTT has recently been adapted with respect to changes made in the Revised Result Framework. 
A PIRS was in addition developed by Mercy Corps and CRS M & E teams.Please see: 

- Appendix 10 ;originai IPTT for reporting SIMAMA activities during FY14 

- Appendix 1 1 : note explaining the variations in the IPTT between targets and achievement 
during FY14 

- Appendix 1 2 SIMAMA revised IPTT for reporting during FY 1 5 and FYl 6 

- Appendix 13 : the explanation for the revisions to the IY4 changes to the IPTT. The revised 
indicators now align with the mid-term evaluation. 

- Appendix 14 : SIMAMA developed PIRS 


Strengthening of the monitoring system 

During FYl 4, the SIMAMA team put in place a quarterly reporting system to enhance 
communication with USAID on the project’s activities and to ease the management role of the 
coordinators by providing continuous information in respect with results against DIP and workplans. 
In addition, the program also developed and implemented new tools to improve the monitoring of 
activities; this includes the establishment of Post Distribution Monitoring and the set-up of 
Community Help Desks at food distributions sites for the Food for Assets component. 


Monitoring of environmental indicators program SIMAMA 

During the last quarter of FYl 4, tools were developed to improve systems for environmental 
monitoring in all applicable program areas per the EMMP. In September 2014, SIMAMA produced 
its first internal environmental monitoring report, with the objective of ensuring that best practices 
for environmental monitoring are shared among the program team and that any issues are addressed. 


Joint Mercy Corps database for SIMAMA beneficiaries 

In FYl 4, SIMAMA started centralizing into one single database program beneficiaries, to 
understand and monitor overlap between program activities (for instance S02 PLW who benefited 
from SOI activities.) The exercise proves its own limit and double counting of beneficiaries still 
exists in the database, however SIMAMA believes that by carrying out evaluations in sampled 
villages and then extrapolating to the total intervention area, reliable data should be available to 
understand the number of beneficiaries who received assistance from the different SOs. 'fhe exercise 
will be pursued during year 4. 


A; Annual Food ..Vssistaiicc Project .Activities and Results 
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■SOI : By the end of the program, sraaHholder farming households in target areas increase and 
(liversMy production and profit. 

During FY14, SIMAMA implemented SOI activities in 4 Health Zones: Birambizo located in 
Rutshuru Territory, Masereka and Musienene in Lubero Territory and Kalunguta in Beni Territory, 
VSLA (Village Savings and Loan Associations) activities were continued in Rutshuru, Binza and 
Rwanguba Health Zones of Rutshuru Territory and in Karisimbi Health Zone of Nyiragongo 
Territory, yet with limited support from SIMAMA. The details of the activity implementation per 
geographical area can found in Appendix 3. 

Despite some delays in the implementation of this component, due in part to the insecurity situation 
and the subsequent shift to another project area, the agriculture component has assimilated the 
lessons from the mid-term evaluation and built on its previous work and best practices to revise its 
strategy, which will be fully implemented in FY15. While FY14 activities focused on the 
production side, FY15 will implement full fledge its value chain activities. 

In addition, throughout FY14, SIMAMA built practical linkages between SOI and S03 
(governance), by working with Local Development Committees (LDCs) to plan Food For Assets 
(FFA) activities so that they contribute to improved food security and access to markets. Informed 
by barrier analyses during the reporting year, SIMAMA also designed behavior change 
communications campaigns involving theatre, music and film. 

Specific achievements of FY14 in SOI include: 

• The completion of 2 value chain assessments in Birambizo and Butembo (Lubero and Beni 
Territories); 

• The formation of 334 Farmer Field Schools in Birambizo and Butembo; 

• Certification by SENASEM of 1 7 seed multiplication farmers and selection of an additional 
40 seed multipliers; 

• The launch of a cascade strategy for breeding rabbits and guinea pigs, expected to reach over 
26,914 households by the end of FY15 (851 rabbits and 195 guinea pigs were thus far 
distributed to 248 households,); and, 

• The formation of 120 new Village Savings and Loan (VSLA) groups in Butembo and 91 
Savings Internal Lending Communities (SILC) in Birambizo. 

As mentioned above, in the first quarter of FY14 access to the field to monitor these activities was 
limited due to insecurity in Rutshuru Bwisha, while in Birambizo movement hours in the field were 
shortened. 

IR 1.1, .Smallhctliler ferriniug households adopt integrated and sustainable farming 
practi,ce.s 

Capacity Building Activities 

Farmer Field Schools: In order to reach an increased number of smallholder fanners with practical 
training on improved production techniques and practices, a total of 401 fanner field schools (FFS) 
were formed during FY14, reaching over 8,490 households. While 60 FFS were initially planned, 
SIMAMA followed the recommendations of the MTE to increase the number of FFS to reach a 
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greater number of farmers. This number also includes 125 new farmer groups that were formed in 
the 3 Health Zones in Butembo area. 


1 Number of Farmer Field Schools per intervention area and production type i 

; F^S Birambizo 

FF^ in Butembo i # oT households 1 

i Banana s 9 

5 ! 490 ! 

j Maize, beans, cassava, potatoes and \ 257 ' 

1 vegetabies production ! i 

120 1 9,675 I 

1 Totals i 276 

125 10,165 


In addition to those reached by the 401 new FFS, the program also trained 12,006 smallholder 
farmers from old farmer field schools on improved agricultural techniques. These FFS are carried 
out by Agriculture Village Agents (AVA - see paragraph below), on demonstration plots in which 
all trainings and practical demonstrations are conducted under the guidance of the AVA and 
supervision of the project agronomists. Demonstration plots were also used to test new crop 
varieties. Through participatory selection, 2 out of the 5 bio-fortified bean varieties under test in the 
4 model farms and 24 demonstration plots were selected by the farmers for expanded production due 
to their higher yields, tolerance to pest, resistance to diseases, and culinary preference. The two 
varieties are G59/1-2 and CODMLBOOl, both produced by the National Institute for Research and 
Agronomic Studies (INERA) in DRC. 

Fourteen FFS were specifically formed to aid in the fight against Banana Xanthomonas Wilt (BXW), 
including nine in Birambizo Health Zone and five in Butembo (Kalunguta and Musienene Health 
Zones), and reaching 490 farmers (343 women and 147 men). 


Trainings of community-based extension agents 

The AVA are the commimity-based extension agents responsible for providing training to producer 
groups via a FFS approach; each AVA is responsible for training 1 00 participants. The AVAs are 
selected because they are from the target communities, literate, interested and willing to give time to 
the groups, and nominated by the members of the producer groups they train. AVA are trained in 
four model farms established in Kibirizi, Kashalira, Kikuku and Bwalanda, and are then responsible 
for establishing demonstration plots within their communities to transfer knowledge in a very 
practical way. 

In year 3, 80 AVA were selected and completed the first 5-day Training-of Trainers (TOT). Two 
more AVA training sessions (5-day and 3-day refresher trainings) are planned for November and 
December 2014. Conducted in collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture agronomists, the AVA 
training program covers conservation agriculture, agronomic practices, crop protection, harvesting 
and post-harvest handling and cross cutting issues like environmental protection. 


The particular case of cassava and bananas 

During FY14, 5,673 farmers (3,800 women, 1,873 men) were trained on means to fight against the 
African Mosaic Cassava disease, which resulted in 100 ha of cassava field healed from the disease in 
Birambizo and Rutshuru Health zones. 10,203 (6,836 women, 3367 men) members of producer 
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associations were trained on improved agricultural techniques for cassava, maize and banana in 
Birambizo zone. 

Four participatory varieties selection (PVS) on cassava were established with 15 farmer associations 
in Birambizo zone. The promotion of integrated crop management was conducted, leading to the 
establishment setting up of 20 acres of intercropping system including banana and soya in 1 9 sites in 
Birambizo. 

Two TOT (Training of Trainers) trainings were conducted for 69 trainers (47 men, 22 women) on 
BXW management in Musienene and Kalunguta Health Zones. 


Input Supply 


Distribution of improved agricultural inputs 

To encourage the adoption of improved varieties of seeds that either offers a higher nutritional 
content (such as soybeans, bio-fortified maize, and vegetable) or higher yields (such as beans), 
SIMAMA distributed improved seeds to 9351 SOI and S02 participant households. Additionally, 
SIMAMA distributed rabbits and guinea pigs to 248 households in an effort to improve 
consumption. 

Soybeans : In response to the demand of program communities, a total of 1 0,000 kg of improved 
variety of soy bean seeds (Imperial variety) was procured to be distributed to S02 project 
participants to improve nutrition and dietary diversity. Specifically, 3,900 kg of soy bean seeds were 
distributed to 3,900 PM2A mothers in Birambizo for planting during the A2015 season (August 
2014-February 2015), and 1,000 kg of soya bean seeds were distributed to 1,000 PM2A mothers in 
Butembo. For purposes of seed multiplication, 1,600 kg soy bean seeds were distributed to 40 FFS in 
the Birambizo area. The balance will be used in FY15 as follows: demonstration plots for learning 
purpose - 1000 kg; and distribution to PM2A participants for B2015 season planting 2,500kg. 

Maize seeds : In addition to soy, 19,500kg of bio-fortified (Vitamin A) maize seeds were distributed 
to 3,900 PM2A mothers in Birambizo to improve the nutrition of their household. Each selected 
PM2A household in Birambizo received 5 kg of maize for planting during the A2015 agricultural 
season. The bio-fortified seeds distributed during the reporting period were produced in 25 Ha of 
secondary seed multiplication plots in Birambizo and Rutshuru by CRS. 

Vegetable seeds : 262 S02 participants, including 80 Mother Leaders, completed training in kitchen 
gardening and received a vegetable production kit comprised of vegetable seeds (50 gram cabbage 
and 20 gram each of eggplant, amaranth, spinach and onions) and a set of farming tools (a hoe, 
watering can, and a rake). 

Bean seed s: Upon the results of the varietal selection, a total of 4,451 kg was distributed to 4,451 
SOI participants in Birambizo at the rate of 1 kg per participant for on farm trials. 


Rabbits and guinea pigs 

In IY2, 3 livestock multiplication units were constructed in Kikuku, Bwalanda and Kashalira, each 
stocked with 12 breeding rabbits. This approach, however, proved slow in meeting the demand of 
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S02 participants. As such, a scaling-up strategy was adopted involving training participants and 
directly distributing 4 breeding rabbits to each interested households once they had constructed 
suitable housing units. A total of 85 1 breeding rabbits were distributed to 248 S02 participants 
(includes 105 rabbits from the multiplication units distributed to 35 beneficiaries at the rate of 3 
rabbits per household). Given the increased interest by project participants and the limited budget, 
the strategy was modified further - to involve the grouping of the PM2A mother into groups of 4 
households based on proximity and trust. While one mother will be responsible for raising this first 
batch of rabbits, the other mothers will visit and contribute. After the first six months, each female 
rabbit will have delivered an average of 5 to 6 rabbits, giving a total of 20 rabbits to be divided 
among the 4 mothers. The new strategy will be implemented in FY15 and will allow 16,800 S02 
households to receive rabbits or guinea pigs and be able to increase their consumption of animal 
proteins. 

Cassava 

23.5 hectares of tertiary multiplication plots for mosaic resistant cassava varieties (Sawasawa, 
Liyayi, Nabana, Mayombe, Sukisa, Disanga, Obama and Nsansi) were established with 2 1 farmer 
associations during FY14. This yielded 107,450 linear meters of disease-resistant cassava cuttings 
certified by SENASEM and INERA. The cuttings were distributed to 2,150 beneficiary (537 men 
and 1613 women) households. In addition, 2 Ha of a bio-fortified variety of cassava (01/1661) was 
established for cuttings multiplication in Rutshuru and Birambizo Health Zone. 


Bananas 

Activities related to prevention and control of BX W continued in F Y 1 4 involving installation of 
healthy banana plantations in Birambizo, Musienene and Kalunguta Health Zones. SIMAMA planted 
12.5 hectares with 14,091 new disease-free suckers from 38 banana macro propagation sites. BXW- 
specific sensitization and tools were introduced throughout the year to inform producers and other 
community stakeholders on the disease cycle so that the pandemic can be prevented. 

During the last quarter of FY 14, and in collaboration with the North Kivu Provincial Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Catholic University of the Graben, Butembo, a SIMAMA agronomist identified 
and declared a new maize disease similar to maize lethal necrosis illness in the Tongo health area 
and in Kalunguta health zone. The Catholic University of the Graben sent samples of sick maize 
leaves for further laboratory tests in Nigeria. The results of the tests were still being awaited at the 
time of this report. 


Seeds multiplication 

In FY15, SIMAMA trained 22 bean seed multipliers and supplied them with seeds of 2 bio-fortified 
beans varieties, of whom, 1 7 were certified by the National Seed Certification Agency (SENASEM) 
after satisfactory application of the standard seed production practices. An additional 40 interested 
seed multipliers have been registered to receive training from the National Research Institute 
(fNERA) and the SENASEM. INERA and SENASEM will provide capacity building, base seed 
material, certification of the seeds produced and on-going technical support. The choice of the seeds 
to be multiplied corresponds to the result of the seed supply gap analysis and producers’ preference. 
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Additionally, INERA Ngandajika provided SIMAMA with 500 kg of improved varieties of maize 
seeds: Mudishi 1 and Mudishi 3 varieties. They have higher yields, shorter cycle and are more 
resistant to pests and diseases. The seeds will be multiplied in farms in Birambizo and Butembo. 
SIMAMA also multiplied eight varieties resistant to the African mosaic cassava disease in 22 sites in 
Birambizo and Rutshuru health zones and banana suckers produced from 38 macro propagation sites 
in Birambizo and Rutshuru that were certified by SENASEM and INERA/Mulungu. 


Collaboration with local institutions 

At the provincial level, SIMAMA has developed a strong relationship with the Rutshuru Territory 
Agriculture Inspector’s Office, SENASEM, INERA, the Provincial Agriculture Ministry (IPAPEL) 
and the Ministry of the Environment. Local chiefs, leaders, churches and communities are involved 
in program implementation as well as monitoring and evaluation activities, particularly with the 
newly developed Community Development Plans (under S03) confirming the participation and 
oversight of communities and local authorities. 

CRS is a member of the BXW Control Commission and works in collaboration with the Provincial 
Ministry of Agriculture of North Kivu, the FAO, Biodiversity International FERA, ClALCA, CIAT 
and IITA in efforts to bring BXW under control. SIMAMA also collaborates with 3 local 
universities: Catholic University in Bukavu, Catholic University of the Graben in Butembo, and 
University of Goma. 

I'R 1.2 .':Vliil .c and feinaic smallfaiildf-r farmers and other targeted vaiue diaiii actors iii ipro vv 
their practi ces alcioa the selected value chains 

Post-harvest handling, storage and processing methods 

Maize Seeds: 52 smallholder farmers (30 women and 22 men) were trained on proper drying and 
storage of maize seeds using the PICS bag (Purdue University Improved Cowpea Storage bag). The 
52 farmers in turn trained 5,548 (3,7 1 8 women/ 1 ,830 men) members of their associations on the use 
of PICS bag. Each of the trained members of the associations received one bag to help with the 
promotion of those bags for storage. Local suppliers in the different locations have started stocking 
the PICS bag and the producers can access them based on their needs. 

Bean/Bean Seeds : 600 beans producers and 22 seed multiplication farmers were trained on proper 
post-harvest handling and storage of beans for seeds and grain. The farmers were trained on the use 
of locally available containers - clay pots, metal drums and gourds for storage of seeds and grains. 
Capacity building activities around this theme will continue in FY15. 


Value chain analysis and report 

In October 2013 and April 2014, SIMAMA conducted value chain assessments in Butembo and 
Birambizo. The key constraints identified in the two value chain assessments were low productivity, 
poor post-harvest handling practices, high transportation costs for agricultural produce to markets, 
high and multiple taxes on produce of the targeted value chains, lack of actionable market 
information, lack of produce collection facilities / bulking facilities, lack of quality agricultural input 
supply system, and heavy post-harve.st io.sses specifically due to theft by armed groups. 
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On the other hand, the assessments identified areas where market systems were active or had 
the potential to function positively, and these were noted as opportunities to be supported by 
the program. For example, the study in Butembo noted that the combination of a long-term 
growing population, decreasing food production and increasing food prices creates a 
conducive environment for farmers to invest in commercial production targeting local food 
markets. These trends support a high market demand that will continue to grow for the 6 
value chains, as reported by the market actors. Given the analysis of potential returns on 
investment for different crops, the Butembo study recommended that small-scale farmers 
invest in maize, rice, and beans, and other more specialized value chains such as onions for 
which the region is recognized. If accompanied by support for producer organization to 
increase farm gate price, and a positive enabling environment, small scale farmers can benefit 
from the numerous market outlets in the region and increase their revenues in the medium 
term. 

The VGA were followed by discussions with value chain actors to propose interventions aimed at 
improving efficiencies along the value chains. From these analyses and discussions with producers, 
the following value chains were selected: 

• Butembo: Potatoes, beans and onions (white) 

• Birarabizo: cassava, beans, onions (red) and seed multiplication 

'fhe criteria for selection of value chain include opportunities for profitability, low financial and 
knowledge barriers, government priorities, interest from producers and other value chain actors, 
large existing market demand both locally and in major urban centers, and opportunities for 
employment for women and youth. 

The findings of the VGA have been used to engage the different value chain actors - producers, 
bulking agents / rural assemblers, transporters, rural and urban retailers, and large scale traders 
(millers/processor and wholesalers) in design of activities planned for FY15. The interventions will 
include meetings of value chain actors to improve the market operations and inter-actor 
understanding, post-harvest handling and quality improvement to meet market needs, informal 
mobile-phone based market information systems, and improvement of bulking facilities. 

Please see Appendix 5 and 6 for Value chain assessment reports in Birambizo and Butembo 


Creation of CIG and other value chain activities 

Common Interest Groups (ClGs) are enterprise specific sub-groups formed from the general 
producer groups/as.sociations. CIGs will form enterprises focused on one common crop selected for 
potential for value chain development; the target crops are onions, potatoes, cassava and beans. 
These wi!i be formed in FY 1 5, and will be the drivers of a larger effort designed to strengthen the 
four selected value chains. 


i i 3 .lOii Icm.i k stii iilholder farmer.*, and other targeted vahic thiiin ar t »i 1 1 .lUlim 
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Smallholder farmers access financial services: The formation and training of Village Savings and 
Loan Associations (VSLAs) is well under way. To date, 271 VSLAs have been formed in the 
Birambizo, Rutshuru, Rwanguba, Binza, Karisimbi Musienene, Masereka and Kalunguta Health 
Zones. 


Progress of village savings and loan activities: 



Nyiragongo and Rutshuru Bwisha 

Rutshuru Bwito 

Biiteinho 


Karisimbi. Rutshuru. Rwanguba 
and Binza Health Zones 

Birambizo Health Zone 

Masereka. Musienene. and 
Kalunguta Health Zones 

Total number 
of VSLA/SILC 
groups and 
number of 
members 

-61 VSLAs 

- Members: 1829 with 762 Women 
and 1067 Men 

- 91 (SILC) 

- 2584 with 1477 women 
and 1107 men 

- 120 VSLA 

- Members: 4282 With 2873 
Women and 1409 Men 

Status by end 
of FYU 

60 VSLAs completed planned 
training and also completed the first 
cycle of operations. All of these 
completed at least 6 months of the 2"** 
cycle. 

- 1 VSLA collapsed after the 
members were displaced when M23 
forces set up camps in their village 

9 1 SILC groups were 
formed during the 
second half of FY14 and 
therefore in the early 
stages of development 

- AH the VSLAs were formed 
dunng the second half of FYi4. 
They are, currently undergoing 
development training and have 
started mobilizing deposits from , 
the members. 


61 VSLAs were formed in Rutshuru, Binza and Rwanguba Health Zones in IY2 and their training 
and development was done in FY14. of which 60 completed training and the first cycle of operations 
during the reporting period. All the 60 started the second cycle of operation. The training and 
development of the VSLAs was supported by 10 Villages Agents (AV) who were trained by the 
project in the training and development of VSLAs. The one group was from areas that were the most 
affected by the insecurity caused by M23 occupation. The members were displaced and never 
returned. The 60 VSLAs include 1804 total participants. 

In Birambizo. 22 VSLA Village Agents were trained, and they provided training and development 
support to 91 VSLA/SILC groups formed in the area. Total membership of the VSLAs is 2,584 with 
1,477 women and 1,107 men. 

The average accrued saving and lending by group members for the project was $42 in comparison to 
a target of ,$40. The average loan accessed by members was $56 against a target of $40. The 
percentage of loan recipients without credit default was 57% against 75%, and this was attributed to 
high loan default by loan recipients from 3 VSLAs in Monigi area of Nyiragongo, whose businesses 
were affected by the M23 occupation. 

Additionally, 120 VSLAs have been formed in Butembo. To support the training and development 
of the new VSLAs, a training of trainers (ToT) for 20 VSLA Village Agents was also completed 
during the period. The agents have been engaged for a period of 12 months from July 2014 to train 
and provide support for the development of the VSLAs. Each agent is in charge of 6 VSLAs located 
in specific sites. 
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S02: By the end «f the pri>”rara, the nutritional status among pregnant and iactating B'Omen 
and cliHdrtai ontier 5 is improved in target areas 

This third year of the project has been marked by an increased collaboration with the Ministry of 
Health (MoH) and other stakeholders. SIMAMA signed a MOU with the MoH to solidify this 
collaboration: joint supervision, joint training, mutual support and sharing of information are part of 
the MOU. Also, with 122 men joining the program as Father Leaders, SIMAMA increased men’s 
involvement in Health and Nutrition activities, helping to mobilize peer collaboration and support 
for their wives in Health and Nutrition decisions. 

In order to respect the full 1,000 days requirement for food support to targeted beneficiaries by the 
end of the project, SIMAMA ended beneficiary registration this year around April 2014. With the 
existing beneficiaries, SIMAMA then conducted a thorough exercis>e to verify that the program is 
serving properly-identified beneficiaries. This process started in late July 2014 and is expected to 
finish by end of October. At the same time, SIMAMA also started increasing more integration 
between the SOs. PM2A beneficiaries are now involved in SOI activities to give them sustainable 
access to nutritious food: soya beans, vegetable gardens and meat Irom small animals. 


IR 2.1 Pregnant and 'iactatiug wnmeii and caregivers (.if thiltlrvii under 5 i'l icrci wti ttieir 
inilizatitin ».f cfni:ii .Sfl:i.na and health .services ia accordance vvith GO.DRC.' »ta.i) {la.rcl.s,. 

Significant efforts have been made to increase demand for health services among pregnant and 
lactating women (PLW) and caregivers of children under 5 (CU5) and to support health care 
providers in providing high quality preventive care. Continued trainings in antenatal and post natal 
care (ANC and PNC), Integrated Management of Childhood Illness, Essential Nutrition Actions 
(ENAs) and Essential Hygiene Actions (EHAs) have reinforced the knowledge and skills of 119 
health service providers. To reinforce the capacity of community level volunteers, 977 Mother 
Leaders (ML) and Relais Communaitaires (RECOs) were trained in ENAs and EHAs. Starting in 
May 2014 . joint supervision and monitoring visits were initiated in collaboration with zonal and 
provincial government actors to health centers on a monthly and quarterly basis, respectively. These 
serve as a mechanism to determine whether health service providers have integrated the information 
learned at trainings in their work and to identify key weaknesses, gaps in staff tatowledge and supply 
needs, such as equipment, medication and health forms. In FY15, all facilities will be re-visited to 
observe whether the challenges identified were addressed. 

Participation in monthly UNICEF nutrition cluster meetings has served as a forum for advocacy, 
allowing staff to learn and share needs identified in the project area with other members. In FY14, 
SIMAMA brought to the cluster’s attention a deficit of inputs for nutrition rehabilitation in 
Birambizo. In response. Save the Children will provide Plumpy’Nut to health centers in 
approximately six Health Areas (HAs). This will support the efforts of 431 RECOs (181 from last 
year and 250 from FY14, including 164 men and 86 women this year) in detecting and referring 
cases of moderate acute malnutrition in the community to the clinic for follow-up care. 

MLs and RECOs, who continue to serve as primary channels of communication, progressed in 
promoting appropriate care-seeking behaviors among the target group — PLW and caretakers of 
CU5. These volunteers promote key BCC messages among the target population, encouraging 
women to visit a clinic for pre and post natal care, and upon identifying signs of danger. To examine 
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the uptake of these and other positive nutrition and health behaviors, two nutrition Lot Quality 
Assurance Sampling (LQAS) Surveys were conducted and the analysis of the second LQAS is 
underway to examine trends, which will inform FY15 programming priorities. To further examine 
the barriers to attendance at four ANC visits during pregnancy and PNC, the BCC team carried out 
guided group discussions which will inform the creation of new messages in FY15. 


--if, . ‘ itu.-i'' .111 * i.ictatiiig women act! careuivers of diiWrcB < iiihio t k a 
“ .f'< ..M i, I , ‘laviurs. 


Mother Leaders continued to serve as leaders in promoting ENAs, EHAs and key family health 
behaviors among PM2A participants through home visits, culinary demonstrations and presentations 
by ML theater groups. The number of Mother Leaders rose significantly last year from 205 to 977 
(897 in Birambizo/Bambu and 80 in Butembo). 977 MLs and Father Leaders (FLs) have been 
trained in ENAs. MLs have been trained also in breastfeeding counseling and are active with 
cooking demonstrations and home visits. Given that ML and FL recruitment finished in July, FY15 
should see a marked increase in the number of activities implemented at the community level. 

During FY14, SIMAMA welcomed 122 FL in 18 Health Areas in Birambizo/Bambu. FLs support 
the increased integration of men into family health and nutrition issues so that they can support and 
facilitate the uptake of these behaviors by their wives and other family or community members. 
FY15 will see a greater focus on FL, who will be increasingly leveraged to influence peer fathers in 
supporting their wives in the adoption of positive nutrition and health behaviors. FL will focus 
largely on those activities related to hygiene, gardening and animal raising. 

Another significant channel for behavior change has been local radio. Twelve radio journalists 
trained in effective communication of messages disseminated key messages to their communities. 
Beginning in FY14, seven messages were aired twice a day seven days a week for four months in 
four local languages. Some messages were replaced, and again seven messages aired for four 
months. 

RECOs and MLs continued to promote the Government of DRC’s key family health practices in the 
community. Last year, 14 government-endorsed key family health practices were translated into 
local languages and tested. In FY15, translated lEC materials in local languages will be printed and 
distributed to ML. RECOs and health centers. 

One strategic change made last year to increase opportunities for group education was to divide 
PM2A participants into Neighbor Groups of approximately 40 individuals; each group is led by a 
Mother Leader. This grouping was done to allow for more group-level education sessions while 
home-visits will be reserved for special cases where individual follow-up or attention is necessary. It 
will also provide more opportunities for peer contact and learning among the mothers and a more 
efficient unit of targeting for SIMAMA, such as for distribution and support for soy cultivation as 
well as rabbit and guinea pig raising. 

Given the strong link between nutrition and hygiene, as well as findings from the Lot Quality 
Assurance Sampling (LQAS), last year a greater emphasis has been placed on hygiene. An EHA 
training was integrated into SIMAMA with an adapted training module created in partnership with 
the Provincial Health authorities. An initial Training of Trainers was held for the Health Zone and 
SIMAMA nutrition and BCC field agents. Agents have trained over half (500) of MLs and FLs; the 
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remainder will be trained in FY15. The Health Zone will train RECOs and health service providers 
in FY15. Nutrition and BCC agents have also carried out 27 demonstration sessions promoting low- 
cost appropriate household tools, including tippy taps and dish drying racks to reduce the risk of 
hygiene related diseases and contaminants. In FY15, FLs, MLs and RECOs will scale-up this effort 
in their communities. 


■ ■' . Hi* ’■ wtali . ta wfniien and children under .S eoiismiic a -J itri m .u'v.o .. '.■i', ^ 

Fortified com soy blend and oil are provided as a nutritional supplement to PLW and children 6-23 
months as a means to safeguard their nutritional status during the 1,000 day period. The PM2A 
rations are distributed in Birambizo/Bambu HZs, where until April 2014 pregnant women could 
register at their first ANC visit. Registration is now closed, however pregnant women registered 
before April will continue to receive commodities until six months after the birth of their child, at 
which point the infant of each of these mothers will receive commodities from six to 23 months of 
age. Mothers receive 7.5 kg of dry com-soy blend and 600 mL of oil while infants 6-23 months of 
age receive 6 kg of CSB and 600 mL of oil. In June and July 2014, the S02 team carried out a 
thorough verification process of all program beneficiaries to ensure that all women receiving rations 
are eligible for those rations. 

Based on the signed Recipient Status Report from CRS, SIMAMA distributed 1,693.6MT of CSB 
and 134,56 MT of vegetable oil this year. It served in total 26,914 recipients composed of 13,990 
mothers and 12,924 children. Please note that with the beneficiary verification process going on 
currently, updated figures might be provided later. 

Update on beneficiary verification process: In November 2014, CRS transitioned to a digital 
system for beneficiary registration and tracking (ICT4D) and will continue encoding historical 
data into the new database until mid-January 2015. The purpose of this exercise is to ascertain 
who received what rations, when and for how long. The final result of the encoding will allow 
triangulation of the actual number of ineligible/ghosts beneficiaries who received food 
assistance. This will provide the basis for calculation of the financial impact of food 
commodities that did not reach the intended beneficiaries as per the program’s targeting 
criteria. 

In FY14, SOI and S02 made great strides in improving strategies for integrating nutrition and 
agriculture activities; and this will accelerate in the coming year. To support the consumption of 
diverse foods, particularly those rich in iron and vitamin A, the SOI team led market gardening and 
animal raising activities, providing technical support and distributing seeds, rabbits and guinea pigs 
to select MLs for cascade distribution (see SOI results). The team faced various challenges with the 
approach and monitoring system, and both were revised for FY15. To promote dietary diversity, 200 
members of producer associations have been trained in ENAs. In FY15, nutrition agents wilt support 
agriculture monitors in carrying out culinary demonstrations. For better integration, joint targeting 
was carried out in Butembo, where household dietary diversity will be a major focus for S02. As 
described above, soy bean seed distribution will be followed by training on making com-soy blend 
for sustainable production of a nutritious porridge for young children. This will be a major activity 
mFY15. 
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MLs carried out culinary demonstrations to promote 47 recipes using micronutrient-rich locally 
produced foods. Although the target number of culinary demonstrations was not achieved, it 
increased significantly from IY2. With the last round of ML having been recruited in July, the 
number of culinary demonstrations in FY15 will continue to increase. 


S()3: By the end of the program, responsive government structures ant! participatory 
governance mcciianism.s in target areas reinforce community resilience to food insecurity 

Through S03 activities, SIMAMA builds the capacity of local authorities and local development 
structures, and strengthens linkages between civil society and local decision makers, to ensure that 
food security gains can be sustained over the long term. In year 3. following MTE recommendations, 
SIMAMA worked on strengthening local development committees, improving transparency and 
accountability in the management of food for assets (FFA) activities, and reinforcing the role of the 
rural agricultural management structures, or CARGs. S03 activities reached 7,121 participants, 
including 40% women and 222 representatives of local government. During the reporting period, the 
program faced challenges; notably, given the Ministry of Agriculture’s limited capacity to strengthen 
the CARGs, SIMAMA increased its advocacy efiforts to enhance the CARGs’ visibility and mobilize 
resources from other sources for their development. 

The S03 team complemented SOI and S02 objectives by supporting the development of 12 local 
development plans in Butembo, in partnership with (and while building the capacity of) two local 
organizations. 

.tR 3.1 .l.ocal. leaders, local dcvcltuiment committees. «.ivil society, and. goveriiaKint .servic e 
provide rs collaborate to maintain acemintahilitv and transparency in regards to community 
food securitv concfnis. 


Constitution of Local Development Committees (LDCs) and training on decentralization: 

During FY14, 17 LDCs in the area Birambizo were revitalized and/or reconstituted in accordance 
with the laws of decentralization in the DRC, ensuring women were represented. In partnership with 
the Provincial Division of Decentralization, SIMAMA provided capacity building activities on local 
planning, and the definition of roles and responsibilities of LDCs. A total of 83 committee members 
participated, including 34 women and 49 men. For the Butembo area, 1 1 LDCs were also established 
and will benefit from capacity building assistance in FY15. 


Capacity building of local authorities, decentralized services and civil society representatives: 

As part of the gradual transfer of competencies to the decentralized territorial entities and civil 
society, four dissemination workshops on decentralization (including one in Birambizo and three in 
Butembo) were organized in collaboration with the Ministiy of Decentralization. They reached 1 78 
participants including 31 women and 145 men. Also implemented through this partnership were two 
trainings on local planning directives and the management of public contracts for 80 people (65 men 
and 1 3 w'omen). 
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Food for Assets and Local Development Committees; During FY14, 61 Food for Assets projects 
were implemented, allowing 8,691 households to earn food rations, for a total of 1,425 MT of 
commodities distributed ( 1 ,036 MT of commeal, 3 1 0.7 MT of yellow split peas and 77,8 MT of 
vegetable oil ). 

FFA projects are in three categories : a) rehabilitation of 1 56 km of feeder roads, improving access 
to markets for isolated villages (37 projects); b) construction of seven fishponds initiated to improve 
food security and diversity in surrounding communities; and c) 17 initiatives for tree nurseries and 
tree planting. 

Out of these 61 projects, SIMAMA has set up 25 maintenance committees, including representatives 
from the LDCs. In addition, SIMAMA worked with communities to minimize any potential 
environmental impact of the FFA projects by following USAID’s environmental guidelines for small 
scale activities. Women's participation in these projects accounted for 57%. The number of 
participants for this year is 18036 compared to the 20,900 expected (86%). To ensure the most 
vulnerable households were included, S03, in collaboration with the LDCs, conducted 6 awareness 
sessions on the selection criteria of beneficiaries in Birambizo. 

The FFA process followed a collaborative approach, involving LDCs, the SIMAMA team and its 
local partners in the selection of FFA projects. These projects were identified based on the priorities 
included in the LDPs. 


Training of local civil society organizations 

In addition to the two organizations directly implementing FFA (who receive direct support from the 
program team), SIMAMA also trained 9 local CSOs on organizational management to help them 
better implement FFA activities and manage future community development projects. As part of 
improving social accountability, three sharing and awareness sessions on procedures for managing 
FFA activities and fighting against fraud took plaee in the area Birambizo. 

Additionally, four training sessions on gender mainstreaming were organized for local associations 
in Birambizo and Rutshuru including associations of youth and women. In total 225 people were 
trained (51% women). Following this training, gender committees were set up to educate 
communities on Gender and Equity principles and women's participation in decision-making. 


Training on land conflict management 

In partnership with UN-HABITAT, SIMAMA organized 2 training of trainer (ToT) sessions on land 
tenure laws and mechanisms for resolving land disputes in Goma and Butembo for 98 members of 
CARGs and local authorities. 

S03 also proceeded to identify and diagnose local patterns of land mediation from which a series of 
dialogues will be condueted in year 4. 14 land management structures have been identified in 
Birambizo, and capacity building on land laws and their revitalization in the management of local 
land-mediated mechanisms were carried out in October 2014. 
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The training sessions were held in Birambizo October 13-14th to revitalize the 14 local land 
management struetures and to train them on conflict management. SI participants benefited 
from additional capacity and knowledge of: 

• Land tenure laws and the process of acquiring land in DRC 

• Procedures to follow in case of land conflicts 

• Relevant government structures and fee systems related to this. 

Participants included members of the Commission Justice et Paix, FPJ (Forum de Paix des 
jeunes), CLPC (Comites Locaux Permanents de Conciliation), CARGs, comites des sages, CRC 
(Comites de resolution de conflit), among others. 


Local leaders and community stakeholders establish Disaster risk reduction (DRR) and Early 
Warning Systems and Responses (EWS-R) mechanisms 

Constitution of Local DRR and EWS-R sub-comminees within the LDCs : Community meetings 
involving LDCs on the roles of the DRR Committee and the structure formation process were 
conducted, and 1 3 committees were created in 1 3 locations in Birambizo. For the Butembo area, 
LDCs are already set up and DRR Committees will be established in FYl 5. 


Cascade trainings on disaster risk reduction and EWS-R : In support of the communities in the 
development of their risk reduction strategies, the S03 team led diagnosis and risk and 
vulnerabilities analysis in 12 localities; currently, 10 DRR plans (of 17 planned) have been 
developed jointly with the communities and 1 1 training sessions were conducted for the 
implementation of a continuous monitoring system of the food security situation. The targets of 
these training sessions are LDCs, members of DRR committees and representatives of local 
associations. The project has trained 261 participants (89 women and 172 men) on DRR and 84 
people on the EWS. In Butemho, DRR and EWS activities will be scheduled for the first quarter of 
FY15. 

SIMAMA’s DRR activities support the program’s goal of improved food security, and thus the Early 
Warning Systems are put in place to help monitory community food security and risks that can have 
an impact on food security. With this objective SIMAMA has providing training to DRR committees on 
EWS and on tracking key indicators of risk (social, economic, environmental), and supported the 
committees to analyze the results of their monitoring in order to develop DRR plans that include 
preventive and responsive actions. The DRR plans are shared with local authorities including the 
CARGs, IPAPEL, and the ministry of agriculture at the territorial level. 

Risks identified during community assessments included plant diseases (such as BXW), land erosion, 
large-scale deforestation, occupation of protected areas and unsustainable use of forest resources, 
effects of climate change including on the agricultural calendar, disease (cholera, among others), and 
inter and intra-community conflict. 


lit 3-J ( fiiinimriuio i'ein l’i.n'ce littkagus with territon- and nrovincia l fiimi si'ciuit \ «.trni’.iijro s 

Capacity building of CARGs 
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In FY14, SIMAMA assessed the needs and capacity of 1 of the 2 CARGs supported by SIMAMA in 
the Butembo area, and an action planning workshop was organized. A CARG in Ruwenzori, selected 
upon the recommendations from the provincial CARG, will receive a needs assessment during the 
first quarter of FY15. Training in advocacy techniques was provided to 30 CARG members in 
Birambizo, and a similar training is planned for Butembo in FY15. This training is designed to 
assist CARGs in advocating locally on land-use or other relevant local development issues. 


Information Sharing between Ministry of Agriculture and the CARGs 

In close collaboration with local authorities, SIMAMA set up a reporting and information sharing 
system between the local CARGs, the Provincial Advisory Council (PAC-CARG) and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Although the system is in place and operational, continuous support will be provided 
next year. The provincial and central Ministries routinely receive reports of meetings and exchanges 
conducted by the CARG in relation with agriculture production and food security. 


Quarterly workshops on Food Security 

In FYI4, S03 supported three CARG quarterly workshops (out of four planned) organized to share 
and leant from one another, discuss action plans for the next period, and give CARGs a platform to 
express their needs. Capacity building sessions were provided during the workshops focused on: the 
harmonization of CARGs relationships with authorities; functioning mode of CARG Advisory- 
Councils; and advocacy techniques and sharing on agricultural laws. 


B. Challenges and Le.s.sons Learned 

Community empowerment and impact sustainability 

Communities in SIMAMA project areas have been used to receiving emergency assistance for 
almost two decades; they are used to receiving and accepting all assistance offered to them even if 
sometimes the help is not best targeted. By further engaging communities in the design and 
implementation of project activities, by fostering the community empowerment agenda, SIMAMA 
has learned the importance of community accountability, which would in cascade translate into the 
demand for more accountability from the project staff. 

Program implementation 

PVOs implementing DFAPs in Eastern Congo face many challenges on the day to day, ranging from 
logistics, procurement, coordination, staff turn-over, food commodity management, security , . . and 
all of these challenges requires time and energy and divert managers from one essential topic: 
training human resources. In this context of transition from emergency to recovery and development, 
the trainings offered by initiatives such as TOPS on commodity management, nutrition or agriculture 
are very valuable and cost effective. Over the implementation year we’ve observed the positive 
impact of external and internal training events, and have learned that it is important to plan for 
professional development of staff so that we can continue to improve performance in this 
challenging environment. 
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Gender Integration 

Gender dynamics in SIMAMA project areas are partially understood (see December 2012 gender 
assessment); however more detailed analysis is needed if gender wants to be integrated across all 
implemented activities, especially regarding female decision making and positive masculinity. Roles 
and responsibilities are clearly attributed to men and women (especially in Birambizo) and to ensure 
that no negative backlash will result from SIMAMA interventions, it is necessary to reinforce the 
integrated approach across all components (household-target vs. individual target). To this end 
SIMAMA created a network of male and female gender focal points that after been trained by the 
Gender Advisor will be the main responsible for a cascade set of trainings and constant monitoring 
of the implementation of gender integration strategy and action plan. The latters were agreed-upon 
after rounds of discussions among Gender Advisor, COP, components managers, team leaders and 
field staff and offer the much needed integrated approach that should contribute to effective gender 
integration. 
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1 Intruclactinii 

The USAID funded Transformation to Food Security (T2FS) Development Food Assistance 
Program (DFAP), managed by Save the Children (SC) under award # FFP-A-00-1 1-00015, 
started implementation year three (IY3) on October 1, 2013. This coincides with the fiscal year 
(FY) 14 reporting period. 

The program implementation framework remained the same with the four Intermediate Result 
(IR) areas under which 13,790.MT were delivered to 135,607 regular Productive Safety Net 
Program (PSNP) beneficiaries in the seven woredas. In addition, 384.30 MT of contingency 
resources were provided to 5,899 beneficiaries in the Oromiya woredas and 2,192.64 MT of food 
was distributed from FY13 carryover contingency rations'. The food was used to pay for public 
work activities under IR 1 .3 and 1 .4, with a smaller amount provided to households without labor 
availability. 

The T2FS program addressed food security needs of vulnerable people in the Somali and 
Oromiya regions, however, the lY began with the termination of activities in Filtu woreda 
following the discovery of commodity misuse by several government officials and SC’s local 
partner, Pastoralist Concern (PC). This was immediately investigated and reported to USAID. 
Activities were discontinued in Filtu woreda and the program annulled the sub-recipient 
agreement with PC and narrowed the implementation area to seven woredas from eight (3 in 
Somali Region and 4 in Oromiya Region) subsequently reducing the number of target 
beneficiaries in IY3 from 154,357 to 135,607. 

To address identified weaknesses and prevent future incidences, the program, in close 
coordination with USAID, made substantial enhancements to its commodity risk management 
and oversight systems. Stronger commodity monitoring and quality assurance procedures have 
been developed and implemented. The new system has led to a much improved commodity 
delivery process and fostered greater accountability. 

At USAID’s request, SC refined the program public works (PW) strategy to ensure that the 
proposed set of interventions better protect beneficiary livelihoods and assets. The revised PW 
strategy, submitted and approved in April 2014, aims to improve the design and functionality of 
PWs to foster more resilient outcomes for the communities served by T2FS. Among the key 
improvements to the public works activities is a sharper focus on water and rangeland 
development as well as greater stakeholder engagement and capacity building. Already, there is 
visible evidence of the impact the PW activities have had on bio-diversity and watershed and 
rangeland recovery through the quality, quantity and extended duration of available water and 
pasture sources. 

Another key programmatic milestone that took place during the reporting period was the 
Midterm Review (MTR). Data collection was completed in June 2014 and though the final report 
is not available, the initial draft findings confirm that the majority of program activities are on 
track. The MTR raised questions on the impact of the activities on resilience and food security in 
ternis of scale and sustainability and indicated that capacity building efforts had not sufficiently 
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filtered to the community-level. Save the children is reviewing the N4TR report which was much 
delayed on the consultant’s part and believes that follow-on elforts will be necessary to finalize. 

The 2014 calendar year proved difficult in the program operational areas, with an almost failed 
rainy season in both Somali woredas arid Boratia zone, requiring emergency support. Both the 
T2FS DFAP and the Title II funded-joint Emergency Operations Program (.lEOP) emergency 
program responded to the crisis with contingency food commodities; however the acute water 
shortages could not be addressed. Another challenge feced by the program was the discovery of 
internal fraud that led to the termination of 13 staff that slowed implementation in Somali region. 
Information on this was communicated to USAID in January 2014. Despite the various 
challenges encountered in FY14, the program achieved a number of successes. 


2 Detaiieti achicvciiiciits 

The following report highlights the major achievements, challenges and lessons learned by the 
program during FY14/IY3 (October 1, 2013 - September 30, 2014). A comprehensive output 
analysis is provided in the Detailed Implementation Plan (DIP) - Attachment F, while outcomes 
are set forth in the program Indicator Performance Tracking Table (IPTT) - Attachment D. The 
information presented is obtained from program reports, field observations and augmented by an 
annual survey conducted in August and September 2014- Annex 3. 

2.1 Iirtcrmedlute Result 1.1 Tjincliness, Appropriatene.s,s and Predictability «f Food 
Transfer Improved 

Under this IR, the T2FS program implemented timely and predictable food transfers to program 
participants. The annual survey along with routine monitoring data was used to measure the 
program’s progress under this key result area. Tables 1,1a 2 and 3 illustrate the quantity of food 
distributed by commodity and beneficiary type. 

Participants included those that worked on public works activities, as well as tliose that received 
direct support (unable to contribute labor but in need of assistance). The T2FS program also 
served contingency beneficiaries during FY14. 


fable 1. Bcneflciar? InfqriMbon 

Wtticila Regular Pronram Recipients _ 

l>iiMiv W ■•rk'. I ) llirut SuiiiMirl (HM I otal & 

Mill fimili. Iiil,il Mali Iimak tmil 


Dollo Ado 

14.854 

16,019 

30,873 

3,206 

3,730 

6,936 

37,809 

Dollo Bay 

8,562 

8,596 

17,158 

2,797 

2,569 

5,366 

22,524 

Bare 

7,567 

7,875 

15,442 

2,523 

2,625 

5,148 

20,590 

Arero 

6,136 

5,664 

11,800 

503 

712 

1,215 

13,015 

Yabello 

10,569 

10,496 

21,065 

726 

984 

1,710 

22,775 

Dims 

2,293 

2,370 

4,663 

262 

332 

594 

5,257 

Dugda.Dawa 

6,745 

6,381 

13,126 

260 

251 

511 

13,637 

Total 

56,726 

57,401 

114,127 

10,277 

11,203 

21,480 

135,607 
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: !im i I I KiLiii'i* ili^iriliiiiiiiii detail 

V\\ Jjsti'ihuU'd ( M 1') j DS dislributeii £,\iT) I uinl (MM 

Wii, I, \s|- Oil WhvHt Oil \'«l’ oi! 


Dollo Ado 

2,775.5 

277.6 

83.3 

627.3 

62.7 

18.8 

3,402.8 

340.3 

102.1 

Dollo Bav 

1,539.9 

154.0 

46.2 

487.2 

48.7 

14.6 

2,027.1 

202.7 

60.8 

Bare 

1,389.8 

139.0 

41.7 

463.3 

46.3 

13.9 

1,853.0 

185.3 

55.6 

Arero 

1,059.8 

106.0 

31.8 

111.4 

11.1 

3.3 

1,171.3 

117.1 

35.1 

Yabello 

1,900.2 

190.0 

57.0 

149.2 

14.9 

4.5 

2,049.4 

204.9 

61.5 

Dhas 

419.6 

42.0 

12.6 

53.4 

5.3 

1.6 

473.1 

47.3 

14.2 

D.Dawa 

1181.1 

118.1 

35.4 

46.0 

4.6 

1.4 

1,227.1 

122.7 

36.8 

Total 

10,265.9 

1026.7 

308.0 

1937.8 

193.6 

58.1 

12,203.8 

1,220.3 

366.1 


I .iliU ' ''Ilium II' 111 jSilU Ki'Culiir and Cunliiieiiii} lli'tiihuinin 


( ■llll|l•llltllt 

C ommudity (MT) 

UiiuIki iiks 


V\h«at 

PulsCii 

Oil 

riitai 

\l 

1 

Regular 2014 

12,203 

1,220 

366 

13,789 

67,003 

68,604 

Contingency 2014 

340 

34.0 


384 

2,940 

2,959 

Total 

12,543 

1254 

376 

14,173 

69,943 

71,563 


I .ililo * Suminan nfl^ ^1113 < uiiiiiigi-iii' Distiihuliun l•■lllllKU(i in 1 > Jt)l4 

Woreda Comniwdit> (MT) Beneficiaries _ 

mieat Pulses 'Oil rVotal M F 


Dolo Ado 

680.5 

68.1 

20.4 

769.0 

11,116 

11,569 

Dollo Bay 

405.4 

40.5 

12.2 

458,1 

6,622 

6,892 

Arero 

225.0 

22.5 

6,8 

254.3 

2,625 

2,375 

Yabello 

224.9 

22.5 

6.8 

254.2 

2,415 

2,585 

Dhas 

180.0 

18.0 

5.4 

203.4 

1,728 

2,272 

Dugda Dawa 

224.5 

22.4 

6.7 

253.6 

2,569 

2,419 

Total 

1940.3 

194.0 

58.3 

2192.6 

27,075 

28,112 


Though the program implementation framework remained the same with the four Intermediate 
Result (IR) areas focused on timely and predictable food transfers to PSNP beneficiaries, two 
changes were made to the implementation of IR 1 . 1 , including a reduction in the number of 
beneficiary HHs (3,125 Filtu HHs) and the introduction of sorghum in the Somali region. 
Additionally, the program implemented a number of improvements in the commodity 
management action plan as a result of the misuse detected in Filtu. 

As previously noted, during FY14, the program delivered 13,790.MT to 135,607 regular PSNP 
beneficiaries in the seven woredas. In addition, 384.30 MT of contingency rations were provided 
to 5,899 beneficiaries in the Oromiya woredas and 2,192.64 MT of food was distributed from 
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F Y ! 3 carryover contingency rations. The food was used to implement publ ic works activities 
under IR 1 .3 and 1 .4, with a smaller amount provided to households without labor availability. 
Almost 90% of the participants received food and returned home on the same day and most of 
them were satisfied (78%) with the process at distribution point. This remains a bigger challenge 
m Oromiya which still has a fewer numbers of mini stores particularly in Dugda Dawa. Dhas and 
Yabello. - , ■ - ■ , ' 


The quality of distribution point management improved significantly with the incorporation of 
new distribution teams comprised of 2 Food Distributors, 1 Food Monitor and 1 Roving Store 
Keeper. Verification of beneficiaries and acknowledgement of ration receipt through signature or 
thumb impression were conducted by SC representatives in addition to sensitization around 
program objectives, selection criteria, public posting of annual and monthly distribution 
schedule, name of beneficiaries at kebele centers and mini store levels. Special emphasis was 
given to targeting to ensure registration of eligible beneficiaries and full family targeting. Mass 
community awareness on program objectives and principles as well as Title-ll compliance 
together with the involvement of traditional institutions enabled the program to conduct full 
family targeting in Dugda Dawa and about 85% targeting of family members in Yabello. . \ i i 
betieficiaiy retargeting v'as eeropleted in the kebeies where rt was pending. 

Aii improved commodity supply chain system and adherence to PSNP’s transfer policies^ 
assisted the program to conduct transfers on schedule. Though PW activities were delayed in 
Oromiya due to GoE’s mobilization of beneficiaries for other soil and water conservation 
projects, monitoring activities continued to ensure public works activities were completed 
retroactively’. This resulted in 85.3% of the beneficiaries collecting food within 45 days (30.56 
days in Oromiya and 36 days in Somali) from the date of the previous transfer, l he ■■ u'H del.u 
e !')\ I . iMm ichiu'J ii' extema! factors (not beneficiary driven) .such a.s avldiiuMial (wv l.i'wi 
, 1 V I .ihc I ■ I 1 \t' pi.ias by the woredas, SC has been working cioseiy wuh W I S I h 
1 , i-it iM.. 1 I'l, l‘'vV , V >ih hLM, Some of the key .strategies that ,SC ha.s Kvn lou',.' to .iiidrcss 

1,,;^, ,1, delays of PW.s are through continuous awarenew ‘.',n,.u.uinB: full 

[O' 'b .Ml , ..111 ,M th-' , IddiM and ma.s.s community meraher-s in the planimw it \1*' it,. I 
'iiiph-iiitin i'l-i’i p’occss creating sense of ownership through establish'iig -'ivi M'rcT'‘"'idin-i, ih ' 
iwiiiinM.il' n, 1 , 1 ,,.. vi-K't'. committees. Atthis time, most commumlies uih!. s’ md d,. Iwrc l, d' 
I'd 0 , i Slid 'lie puwiurn has also been .supporting them in the aotu.-u p. 'mine | ■ 

, 1'- ‘i.'n-'imi id tiK .mailable labor and balance the annual target aid, nnmii.ijii ic md 
, > Web ' :'d Kl b'iF and WfSTF, Therefore, SC has learned that dob p '.m. > k 
I t,' . .kill ill\ d ' ' aw jM accountability and motivatiotuo work. Fiirlher, rm n.c’U >•, Uiduu .1 
,>i P ,\lui> 1 'Viicrwi. a t. does not attend or complete allocated work tasks ioi t\i, vC Mwiiiim 


’ The PSNP requires that food is distributed even when work is not completed. The first T2FS transfers were made 
without conditions. 

^ The program allows for primacy of transfer principle to be applied when a beneficiary has not completed FW 
activities. The program however allowed this for the first round with all consequent transfers being pegged on 
completion of the outstanding PW assignment. 
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Timely food provisioning helped families consume more diverse foods, increased quantity of 
food and saved assets from depletion. Around 65% of the households reported saving assets 
during this time. The percentage of PSNP beneficiary households with adequate food 
provisioning for 12 months increased from 2.8%^ at baseline to 20%. Additionally, 81% of 
beneficiary households reported having access to enough food during the peak transfer time from 
February to July, further illustrating that food assistance is instrumental to ensure food 
proMSionmg at HH levels -i... — 

, , ,, ' .ic \ 'C' ‘ ' 

' ^ .iii; I'l'i 'x 1 a,,* u ” t X ; < ‘"o tau:,‘ ' u , 

1 I, ,, , 1 , . <:wlc( <..:Lr ivU . .n'r 1 i „ .r i.'. li.i, o" ^ . a n'*Mi >' ’ 

' i s, p, .umcnd t, <\t, Ix! mJ ,'i;r ,. r. • i .iu>- ' 'do.5 u htiki H 

^ , I ,i ,,i ol' M ’'ij_ ii.quc-.i ' N \(l'' ' ^ 'pr,"i ioi f’ls Kx scdxh.o t 

The annual survey also suggests that 64% full family targeting was achieved by the program. 
Given the prevailing drought conditions at the time the study was conducted, the lower full 
family targeting rate indicates that some of the households may have shared food or used rations 
to pay loans. Despite the targeting challenges, ail 28 f'DG.s confirm the progranv- positive effect 
on household consumption both in quantity and diversity*. 

In FY14, the program completed construction on 18 new mini stores (13 in Somali region and 5 
in Oromiya), increasing the total constructed to 128 over LOA. Delivery timelines have 
improved as a result of an increased number of delivery points, reducing the time and cost for 
beneficiaries to reach food distribution points (FDPs). The annual survey shows that 37% of the 
beneficiaries spent less than three hours travelling to and from distribution sites while 59% spent 
around 4-8 hours. In 78% of households, respondents reported being satisfied with the FDPs. 

Approximately 65% of the families were fully targeted under PSNP activities. Dugda Dawa 
woreda achieved 100% household targeting and Yabello was second at 85%. This achievement 
was due to an engagement with a wide array of stakeholders including the OoE, traditional 
institutions and a full time engagement of DFAP staff. The woreda food security taskforce and 
community members agreed to a full family targeting approach during the retargeting process 
conducted at the start of FY 2014. The posting of the list after completion of the retargeting 
allowed community members to provide feedback and eliminate inclusion errors. 

The implementation of the commodity improvement plan saw a much improved oversight of 
commodity movements through the entire chain. Spot monitoring activities have been able to 
identify and correct challenges and gaps in registration (Godgod Kebele in Barre), non- 




L.t {-V ‘ here repecls the suppiemenfarv' ba.seline 
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procedural distributions as happened in Godgod, food being sold in markets as was the case in 
Dolo Ado and other issues. 


H'l'i-ilt 1,2 Depletion of productive assets reduced 
Though there were no specific activities under this IR in FYld, the program anticipated some 
impact based on improvements in timely food transfers and increased productivity of the 
recovered rangelands. The annual survey found that 30,6% of PSNP beneficiary respondents had 
increased asset holdings which they attributed to: livestock reproduction (78%); livestock 
purchase (9%); and, livestock transfer/gift (12.8%). Fifty-eight percent (58%) of respondents 
reported reduced animal sizes due to sale for food, deaths and thefts, though miniinal. It is 
important to note that the severe drought that swept across most of the program woredas, 
followed by below normal October - December 2013 rains and an almost failed April - June 
2014 rainy season resulted in increased need for contingency distributions by the T2FS and 
JEOP programs. Further, the failed rains led to water shortages forcing beneficiaries to purchase 
water. 

Through the FY14 PREP, the program requested and was approved plans to introduce expanded 
livelihoods activities in Years 4 and 5. A Labor Market Assessment is currently underway and 
will inform the specific livelihoods activities the program will implement in the out-years if 
approved by USAID, The expanded implementation strategy aims to reduce reliance on livestock 
as a livelihood and introduce more diversified livelihoods to withstand some of the recurrent 
shocks, i *i 1 .‘i>. I Market As:-: -smeolis n.ow finalized ami was submUlco ' s \,p a 
I , i sii ; thjij tncssi (jiversification is around aitJ u i Ihii iliv u, 

' stu' ; ' 




2.3 IR,1.3 Natural resource asset and their ■ r.- agemen t improved 

The T2FS program 
engaged in activities that 
sought to improve the 
health and productivity of 
the rangeland as a key 
livelihood asset for 
pastoral and agro pastoral 
communities in the 
intervention woredas. 

Some of the key activities 
implemented in FY14 

include rehabilitation of area closures, selective bush thinning, water point development, and soil 


Photo 1 and 2: Forage tree legume (Sesbania) grovm in the trenches of soil bund & 
Micro basins through over sowing (innovative trial and finding) 


and water conservation measures, t'hese aciivitic.s were recommended fror. iC'.-Mn. t liinlme 


I 'k[,i ,, 1 ,1,1 I'Kv b'. Milk Matters, A-s de.scribcd in the OF.S public to >rk^ >, ,i 

I 'b i t' I . -Id iiwunco limitations, the Bo.ra.na woredas will focas on lartei bi,-c!s , a 

■ ' V id,' o oi tiroe. In the Serna’’ vvhsre conditions are niort. ,ii id ..n.Ptii I, 

i'\. i" ! 1' > ,■ [ lot, us on. runoff corl.-''-. I-' O’dcco gully ftinnation, and uSiviv 


'igk 1 ' ,, sde k'liMlios such as mH'owo,n^ .mprove water retsnlioR uti 1 ii.H'd iit.iot rt 
^ I ! r ’-'d mg ’ands. In tetsii.s id .ccj cnuosares, the program is kuei; ,,s; dc', 
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A mix of techniques such as over sowing p^ture seeds, planting improved native and forage 
grass varieties together with integrated soil and water conservation practices has sped up the 
recovery processes of degraded rangeland. As a result of these integrated practices, areas were 
prevented from further degradation and have become productive, supporting many households at 
critical times. Target communities and beneficiaries have begun to harvest pasture during 
shortage periods and the sites are now being used as dry reserve pasture. • ‘ . ‘T 

i\) ‘ 'c- ' ' icnced ujt 4i mv, ran ’r.eoi arm " t.ea a e t.U'tUfC i>> i ‘ 

During the reporting period 7,788 hectares of degraded rangelands were treated. Most of the 
areas now exhibit natural regeneration of grass. The rehabilitated enclosures provide multiple 
benefits to the people living adjacent to it. Women singled out extra grass for lactating, weak and 
small animals and firewood as the key benefits. Different soil and water conservation activities 
were undertaken on the rangelands including micro basins, soil bunds, check dams and gabion 
boxes constructed in key communal grazing areas to reduce erosion in the watershed areas and 
harvest flood water runoff (Table 4). 


I.fbk ), Soil .iiid \\ .Iter riiiiM'i'Mitioii 


No ofpeppic be itellt fd ig,oi k 


Micro-basin construction 
on degraded rangeland 

# of Micro- 
basin 

42,900 

171,482 

2,351 

2,448 

4,799 

4,796 

Gully 

treatment/rehabilitation 
with local material (brush 
wood/stone check dam) 

M3 

112,383‘ 

13,812 

2,758 

2,834 

5,592 

9,905 

Constmetion of soil 
bunds/Fanyajuu on 
degraded rangeland 

Km 

319 

373 

2,658 

2,972 

5,630 

13,347 

Stone Bund Construction 

Km 

4 

!4 

113 

114 

227 


Construction of trenches 

#of 

trenches 

1,029 

12,219 

358 

431 

789 

6,112 


Communities in Boku kebele, Dugda Dawa woreda practice a cut and carry system, where the 
community cuts the mature grasses and stacks them into hay that is sold or distributed among the 
beneficiary community. Through the support of T2FS, the community was able to harvest grass 
seeds for the next season and have agreed to expand the enclosed area from 4 hectares to 20 
hectares. 


V.I ues I'.hat had p oT V ' and Dk. ~ .’•wi locatit n, v> h - 1 v, - ' lics 

^ i piemerued Whs ■> -aM > c ^ n.'- n -tcl'Niu and lab-n j i" "a 
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In total, 780 hectares of degraded lands (out of 3,681 ha) were enclosed and treated with an array 
of soil and water conservation methods. These areas showed significant biophysical 
improvement and within a short period of time, this 
rapid restoration has acted as a motivating factor for 
communities to expand intervention beyond 
program requirements (box I). A plant divemity 
assessment (Attachment J) was conducted to 
investigate the management impact of enclosures 
on woody vegetation diversity and local grass 
rehabilitation rates. The results showed that the 
plant density within the enclosure had improved on 
average of 68 % compared to adjacent open access 

land or unprotected area, i j. '’U’ *’r, iw.. h .u. < •-•cssa atv tui iv 

*1 i, a 3 , 0 ' . 2‘ s • i.t- -j* ! c U'-t 

^ ''lU'ui.' - ci ilicH to 5^; uwO i c ^ foddex *0 x 

\ i .1 d riu ^lem. 


Box 1: Enclosed Land now as source of 
livelihood for landless youth in Dngda 
Dawa Woreda. 

One outcome of land enclosures in Medano 
Kebele was the allocation of enclosed land 
to landless youth who would otherwise have 
no other source of income by the kebele 
eiders. Now this traditionally marginalized 
group has access to productive land to invest 
in cattle fattening and beekeeping. 


r\i)csofacU\itirs 1 nit rari;et*a.'/^Hi«vedn,' 



Clearing of invasive bush 
species/prosopis in the 
key communal rangelands 

Ha 

3,151 

4107 





Rangeland reclamation 
through areas closure 

Ha 

1,485 




11,377 

13,801 

Support the existing 

community and 
government based nursery 
site 

Uof 

Nursery 





17,405 

0 


With regard to water access for livestock, a total of 48 community ponds were constructed and 
another 6 were rehabilitated. The ponds reduced critical water shortage for livestock and 

provided water access for an extra 1 -3 months at a time of year, which in turn reduced abnormal, 

early migration during the dry seOsSon (Table 6). 


Table 6: Water resource deveiopi^nt 





Vcbinni 

_ Indirect 

L 


1 

Community Pond Construction 
and Rehabilitation 

#of 

43 

54 

20,884 

23,294 

44,181 

66,107 

Construction of Hand dug well 
with cattle trougli 

# of 
troughs 

5 

14 

7,394 

4,413 

11,807 

6,525 

Construction of Cistern/Birka 

^of 

cisterns 

9 

9 

2,538 

2,431 

4,969 


Traditional Well Rehabilitation 
with Cattle troutdi 

# of 
wells 

1 

1 

310 

290 

600 

6,230 
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Traditional Well Rehabilitation 
without Cattle trough 

# of 
wells 

1 

4 

247 

256 

503 

4,765 










^ V >> v- ^ To ensure the sustamabihtj of the P\\ b created, 

management committees have been installed and signed MoUs establishing clear roles and 
responsibilities for the infrastructures’ use and upkeep. 


Table 7: Small-scale Irrigatiim 


Nil 





t (1 

>0 Ilf 

NImU 

he 

lefilcii 

lot.i! 

1 

Construction of iocal/soil faced line 
irrigation canal 

M 

2,850 

20,386 

1,294 

1,274 

2,568 

2 

Construction of concrete lined 
irrigation canal 

Meter 

- 

600 


In this >si;a,r (F Y14'!.. 343haand 2<,i0ha of land were irrigated by conslnicting soil laced and. 
concrete lined, irrigaiion canals, respectively. 

During the FY, each PW project was screened using Environment Social Mitigation Framework 
(ESMF) screening procedures and no negative environmental impacts w'ere identified or reported 
either by the communities or local authorities. In addition, following the 2013 roads Program 
Environmental Assessment (PEA), the road environmental mitigation and monitoring plan 
(EMMP) and checklist was developed by natural resource management/public work (NRM/PW) 
working groups, comprised of technical teams from all Ethiopia Title II DFAP awardees. To 
ensure proper application, Save the Children provided training and awareness for the field 
technical staff and provided direction on how to use and follow the new road EMMP and 
checklist. 

As a result of various NRM interventions, the following outcomes have been achieved: 

• Through the support of the program, degraded grasslands show signs of recovery and 
fodder drought reserves have been established in many communities to withstand shocks 
as a result of extended dry seasons. 

• Communities had access to improved pasture benefitting lactating cows, newborn calves 
and weak animals during an extended dry season for up to 4 months. 

• Rehabilitated enclosures are now productive and becoming an important source of income 
and employment for the youth in Medeno Kebele, Dugda Dawa woreda, where unemployed 
youth groups are engaged in beekeeping and animal fattening. 

• Communities can now access enough safe water supply for human and livestock consumption 
close to their settlements. The period of availability, even during times of drought, averaged 6 
months for humans and 5 months for livestock. 

• Workloads for women and children were significantly reduced due to the proximity of 
the water sources. There was a reduction in school absenteeism, nv > mte; me '.vas 
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« Due to the construction of hand dug wells and Birkas by the program, 68.6% of HH annual 
survey respondents " s noted that access to improved water sources increased. The 
water holding capacity of the existing birkas was increased 4 to 6 times than the existing 
cisterns to benefit more HHs for longer a longer period of time. Their design and construction 
was modified to improve the quality of water, support livestock consumption and reduce labor 
and waste. 

2.4 IR4; Social Service Community Asset Developed 

As a complementary intervention to improve living standards for pastoral and agro-pastoral 
communities, various social service facilities were built (including schools, health posts, and 
pastoral training centers) during this fiscal year (see Table 8). These activities were completed 
per the available designs in the respective regions but adapted^ to improve their quality, 
durability and reduce their environmental impact. Their distribution was scattered based on 
communities’ needs, woreda development plans and proximity to existing services. 


T ii‘K ^ iiifiMvtMKfiJii coiisti IK ted in the physical year 



■ 

m 

f • ' 

; .. ■ 

■,4V 1 ‘M 4* ’ 

A* J ■ ~ I » 



Access road construction 
and maintenance 

Km* 

673 

448 

10,788 

10,231 

21,019 


construction of local foot 
bridge 

# of Foot 

bridge 

9 

22 

1,532 

1.349 

2,881 


Construction of 
community mini stores 

# of store 

14 

18 

869 

1,031 

1,900 


Construction of VIP toilets 
with blocks for public and 
school service 

# of pit 
latrine 

11 

9 

737 

652 

1,389 


Construction of Vet Post 

# of vet post 

2 

2 

1,592 

1,419 

3,011 

26,184 

Construction of PTC/FTC 

# PTC 

4 

2 

1,374 

1,204 

2,578 


Purchase of hand tools for 
public work activities 

# of tools 

6,525 

7,553 

751 

664 

1,415’ 



’ Some of the adaptations include a raised roof for increased ventilation and cooling, directions of windows to 
reduce dust flow into structures, windows and extra ventilation provided. Inclusion of gutters to trap water into 
cisterns for use by the facility users. Additionally, the program is using Hollow concrete blocks as opposed to mud- 
walls, 

1 vcgetaiion in existing routes and iis areas where roads are being 
is done carefuny and in eonsullalitM) vvjth die woreda ERA ofilce represcsitatives 
II I n pi . s. aco ^ ir'k cnee with long term development plans. 

1' 1 1(1. tpinvolvc-> pU.cv 1 V i oi 'ff! out Irxd.s, ft is also the catic ihe T) i , 

' u > i i < n n,' approach. i\ c c orovklo tools to foremen who then Ci sv d n 

I J ' '' '' 1 -f\ \ ne reeded. ^ \ c *^erc represents individuals .signing op -«,i j i m 
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The aonual survey showed that 90% of households were able to send their school aged children 
to school as a result of the construction of schools in nearby areas/Kebeles. Generally, the 
construction of different social service infrastructure has contributed to a reduction in travel 
times, improved livestock vaccination care, and a reduction in water borne illness, as 
construction toilets was accompanied by awareness campaigns on hygiene and sanitation. 

Overall, most of the social infrastructure did not achieve the set target for several reasons. First, 
the program, after revising its public works stTates^, determined the need for a greater focus on 
water and rangeland improvement which has a mote immediate impact on livelihoods. Second, 
the GoE’s provision of additional material and staff to support the structures built has been slow, 
particularly in the case of farmer training centers and vet posts. 1 rdc r.» - w 

1 ' Jcv, „ I'cl >a " ii''i , I VOH .isMgc'i.ec;-.. ov , 

I Mi a ne ,, c ' ' 'c MiK lo’j . i;:!s mi'm 

1 ’ll , piaCM ''I •’ d ; MtM .i’' i\ V -ifro agTcca 'I. M vm wv 

M ...Jit.,,. p,!i\i,i,Ji,y Hill 'll mlra ixui-hc c.k. .) 

2. .5 .t'R. 1.5 CtiiiKiiumti .iiul GoE nianageincnt of PSNP improved thrf,ujgh tlifferent 

capacity iMtncntio.ns 


During the reporting period, the DFAP program conducted a number of capacity strengthening 
activities for Woreda Food Security Taskforce (WFSTF) and Kebele Food Security Task Force 
(KFSTF) officials, community committees and individual beneficiaries. In addition, T2FS 
organized inter-Kebele experience sharing visits and workshops for relevant community 
members and local GoE staff. The experience sharing activities focused on the use of natural 
resource management measures and to maximize cross learning efforts made by Kebeles 
regarding PW implementation within the Woreda. As a result of capacity building activities, the 
WFSTFs, KFSTFs and community members are increasingly engaged in program 
implementation. Additionally, kebele and community beneficiaries are increasingly aware of 
how the program components should be implemented and the importance of participatory 
processes and local ownership. 

The program organized and conducted thematic sector trainings on public works, natural 
resource management, gender, commodity management, the PSNP Program Implementation 
Manual (PIM), Do No Harm (DNH) and Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E). These trainings 
were offered to improve the capacity of communities and government officials to play their roles 
in the implementation of the program and with the intent to guarantee sustainability of program 
benefits beyond T2FS implementation. 
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Photo 3 and 4; Participatory NRM training for foremen in Somali - Dollo Bay woreda and Elders council meeting at 
Magala Cluster - Yabello 

Field monitoring reports and conversations revealed that the capacity building activities enhance 
the local government’s ability to maximize the use of local resources and especially in making 
the most of limited resources from both government and non-governmental sources through 
integrated planning and implementation of the program. Experience sharing sessions, 
community-level demonstrations and meetings with elders has also helped to foster new and 
enhanced NRM ideas and practices, such as soil and water conservation management, 
introducing native forage and tree species in degraded lands, and the use of gabion box which 
helps the community to treat gullys and harvest flood water, in the absence of a cadre of 
Development Agents, the program has trained .12] foremen who are playing a key role in the day 
to day oversight of program activities. 

Community members have also been trained in maintaining and servicing the created structures 
(such as the ponds and rangelands). The capacities have allowed the program to implement a 
wider range of interventions including improving social infrastructure. In general, the enhanced 
capacity of the target communities and local governments has made them feel empowered to 
make decisions. This has, in turn, created clear ownership which will help to build sustainability. 

Based on program observation and suggestions from the initial MTR debriefs, the program 
revised its capacity building strategy at the end of the 3"* quarter of FY 2014 to place greater 
emphasis on communal structures and member capacity building. In addition, a more robust'** 
effort is needed to ensure that GoE structures at the woreda level are cascading knowledge and 
procedures to the Kebeles as well as holding them accountable in delivering the PSNP program. 


The program focused on kebeie level training and adopted the language and methodology to the relatively lower 
level capacities in the areas some of the approaches included use of posters and animators to demonstrate benefits, 
conversations at lower ievei to forge a common understanding and get buy-in for procedures and actions including 
community contribution. 

I H 
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‘ ' ' ••!4 Activity - (ieiider 

In this reporting year, a number of activities 
were implemented to promote gender equity 
throughout the program. Through awareness 
raising programs on gender provisions of the 
PIM and related gender topics, women are 
now well aware of their entitlements and are 
participating as equals in most aspects of the 
program. Literacy classes have empowered 
women in the communities and improved 
their role in decision making both at 
household and community levels. Through 
literacy c!as.ses, women are able to access 
technology such as mobile phones and sign 
off on their own documents (Box 2 ). 

These women and many more now have 
access to information and can assume 
leadership positions in different groups. 

As a result of leadership training conducted to 
selected women from government offices and 
communities, women have improved their 
skill in leadership and female government 
officials have reported that they have been 
promoted to better positions in their sector 
offices. A.-ii lei* >" the gender strategy 
,ii^ i\i‘ 'i\ iiM. itx ni women in decision making positions is ven iiiu'Lil v\k'iii n i, 

'01 > li oi. I'i'i, 1, .owed to participate in customary !nstitutio■^)^ 111 iccoo L i r 

I ) '0 ,H, 0, .ooie ,uiA To provide women with key leadership qviaiilK' uiid I'lii' o 'oo 

10 1.10,1 will !c di ' ship i'oie,s, a leadership training was provided 'Ckxioil ',oo V i. >i 
-0 v', I s\ n 1 I i K c s and other beneficiaries, .Some participants hot ,■ icon, lOit 'ii m'.' 

I'll , 1 ;i ud to 'Otter positioas in their offices. This acuvity sou. hi, od '\ p, dio ,i , ' 

1,1 i li,. -Ill', o^rou >' omen, to assume ieadership positions in diffrairt voi ,i,i oo 

Training for traditional birth attendants has also been provided in the Somali woredas. Training 
designed on issues of Gender Based Violence (GBV) for law enforcement officials including 
police, prosecutors and judges in all woredas, especially in Dollo Ado woreda, resulted in a 
decision to commemorate a day for preventing GBV in collaboration with the Woreda Women’s 
Affairs Bureau; to establish a unit to follow up GBV cases and; to work with Islamic scholars to 
present teachings on GBV on Friday’s sermon in the mosques. 

3 Moiisto.ring and evaluation 

To evaluate the impact of the program on beneficiaries across the two regions, several data 
collection toots were developed. The T 2 FS advisory and coordination team based in Addis 
Ababa was responsible for developing, revising and standardizing tools, checklists and 
questionnaires as well as providing training and technical support to the M&E teams utilizing the 

P:i:y I IS 



Box 2i Personal accounts of the Impact of 
literacy classes. 

Dika Abduba, is a 36 
year old married 
mother of three. Of 
her experience with the 
program, she states 
‘Now I can read the 
number on my cell 
phone and use my 
mobile properly. Fm enjoying literacy class; I 
intend to continue next year to improve my 
skills more.’ 

Another p^uticipant, 

Tiya Duba, 32 years old 
married woman and 
mother of five, 
explained, ‘1 joined 
literacy class because I 
wanted to learn how to 
read and write; now I 
am able to write my name and 1 am proud to be 
able to sign out on my own documents such as 
the client card. Before 1 was told what was 
written and couldn’t know if it was true or not.” 
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tools at the regional and woredas levels. Additionally, the program established a Participatory 
Monitoring and Evaluation (PME) team composed of various government partners and 
communities members charged with assessing whether activities are being implemented 
according to the agreed parameters as well as documenting best practices and lessons learned. In 
FY14, 60 field-level joint supervisions visits took place. 

The commodity management team, with support from M&E staff, oversaw the implementation 
of the commodity M&E framework developed towards the end calendar year 2013. In addition, 
qualitative studies were conducted to assess timeliness, predictability and appropriateness of 
commodity delivery to targeted clients. Key among the assessments were two quantitative post 
distributions monitoring reports (PDM) conducted to a-ssess the effectiveness of the commodity 
management and distribution procedures in place. 

The annual survey was conducted to measure outcomes and overall influence of the project 
interventions on the target community. All IRs and the corresponding indicators were tested 
through different formative and qualitative questionnaires and statistically analyzed to determine 
the progress against the IPTT. The annual survey was complemented by the program’s routine 
monitoring and evaluation data; which, depending on the data type, is collected weekly, monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually. 

During FY14, a team, consisting of an International Independent Team Lead and a Local Firm, 
was selected to conduct the MTR. The program encountered a number of challenges at several 
stages in the data collection and report finalization process, including, insecurity in the Somali 
region that delayed or prevented data collection, disagreements between the Team Lead and the 
local firm, and shortcomings in the Team Lead’s capacity overall. Though the report has not 
been finalized at the time of this ARR submission, some of the key findings include: 

® Food transfers are timely, predictable and protect asset depletion; 

• NRM/PW activities respect most construction standards, 

» Rangeland interventions help regenerate fodder trees and grasses, incre^e bio-mass and 
improve communal asset building. 

• Social service constructions such as road, health and veterinarian posts, schools and 
communal latrines enhance service delivery and reinforce community cohesion. 

• Capacity Building initiatives are extensive for staff and government partners at Woreda 
level. Communal structures have been put in place with the aim of supporting program 
outputs. 

• There has been an effort to mainstream gender issues throughout the program. However, 
women have a limited presence in decision-making positions in these community 
structures. 

• The approach, program design and quality of interventions are adequately effective in 
general and in some areas, exceptional. For instance the inclusion of beneficiaries in every 
stage of program identification, design, and implementation is a key Best Practice. 

• This is a key application of Do No Harm principles, and discussions with all the Woreda 

Food Security Task Force affirm that T2FS’ intervention has not caused conflict in the 
communities. Vm prograni has focused on ttami.Oigs iind receives bci‘,.hc' .. . 
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® I he SC field staff are engaged and committed despite the difficult working conditions. 
• There are open and productive communications internally within SC and with 

Government of Ethiopia partners, particularly at Woreda level. However, the lack of 
availability of government partners for program implementation has left SC staff 
overburdened, particularly in NRM/PW activities. ; ^ 



t >■ . ’'it- tn.l U i. >■. ,1,-, , N ’ M- --.o y, i , 1 1 
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regard. 


The preliminary MTR made the following recommendations to improve implementation in the 
short and medium term: 


• Inclusions of livelihood support initiatives so that they can not only hold on to assets, but 
build them, which is not possible through food transfers alone. 

• In terms of food transfers a key concern expressed during the HH surveys and FGDs was the 

inadequate amount of food a HH receives due to the fact that all family members are not 
registered-underscoring the continued effort needed for retargeting and revisiting the woreda 
level caseloads. HC’s rciargeling effons identified an average o,t [x i „ ■, ( i 1 1 i i j i ic 
woreda.!;. ! he .new design of the .PS'NP has capped the full farii !r a jv. o it i i 
rnaxirntim o.f. 5 pcrson-s per HH. l.’nlbrtunately, there is .ws room i, d.uJ..iLS.... lui, i. 

• Rangeland and water development activities need to be increased at scale as they attract 
excessive numbers of livestock from outside the community, increasing environmental 
pressures and water contamination. 

• Though there has been significant knowledge transfer through NRM and Social Service 
Assets Developed, other capacity building initiatives have been concentrated at the regional 
and Woreda level. The program design intended a trickle-down effect of trainings to the 
Kebele/community committees that has not occurred. This needs an urgent revisit to ensure 
effective achievement of this very vital result of the program. 

4 Lessons Learned and Challenges 

In the course of implementing the program, SC has experienced a number of challenges. While 
most of the challenges were surmountable, the program will need to take mitigative action in 
upcoming implementation year. Among the challenges faced include: 


• Un-harmonized and extended free labor mobilization has overburdened the PW 
beneficiaries and delayed PW implementatKin in the Ori)!nu . u t.i'- In . , i » 
niv ’immmii X’ x*; , 'ti.s (X e the PW.s and free l,.K ■ nx'i I , |l'i. 
r w St 'xia ^ ps and confirma.i thai thc> .tfi. e; ^ 
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• 5>- ' • > . ; lart The program sought support from 

the Regional Government to ensure proper activity sequencing. The requests are now- 
documented and have been agreed upon by the Region, Zone, and Woreda level 
officials. 

» Short and sporadic rainfall has forced the community to migrate irregularly. The 
program is revising its FY15 implementation schedule to ensure that activities are 
conducted in the months with least migration with due consideration for the need for 
labor for farming and other domestic acti-vities. 

• Insecurity and lack of access to program sites in Somali region and unpredictable 
inter-ethnic conflicts and lack of access to Kebeles in Oromiya-Arero delayed some 
activities. The program is actively working with woreda leadership to ensure actions 
to mitigate impact of conflict on communities and program resources. 

• Reshuffling and turnover of woreda government officials, particularly in WFSTF 
members, remains a challenge and the program is determined to ensure each new 
member of the FSTF thoroughly oriented and subsequently engaged in more tailored 
capacity strengthening activities. 

• Limited availability of development agents (DAs) in the mobilizing community and 
providing technical support at the grassroots level has been partly addressed by 
working with foremen and seeking WFSTF support to reduce program delays 
occasioned by absence of DAs. 

» Difficulties in having GoE officials adhere to planned meetings due to conflicting 
schedules. This is expected to continue in IY4 which will be an election period in 
Ethiopia. The program staff will plan on identifying specific periods to follow up with 
GoE officials and cover as much as is practical when any opportunity avails its self 

• Staff termination due to fraud in Somali region resulted in coverage gaps as it has 
proved difficult to hire non-Somalis in the region. Low staff capacity has also been a 
challenge for the program. This is being addressed through frequent on-the job 
supervision and training by Addis Ababa based staff 1 here were challenges with 
obtaining qualified vendors in major construction activitie,s and even when identified 
they were slow and as was the case in the warehouse construction vendors tenninated 
agreements leading to delays in construction. 

Despite these challenges, the program learned a number of lessons which include; 

• To achieve effective final delivery point oversight, the program had to increase the 
number staff to cover all aspects of the distribution point management this included 
the receipt of commodities, the handling and documentation of food delivery. This 
adjusted commodity management structure has improved accountability and 
effectiveness of food distribution, 

• The program could not confirm the exact amounts of food recipients were taking 
home during distribution when group method of delivery was applied. The program 
universally adopted an individual scooping system that has since ensured 
beneficiaries to get the correct entitlements. 

• In the absence of and in some cases high work burdens for Development Agents, the 
program trained foremen/forewomen to mobilize and oversee day to day acti-vity 
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implementation. This not only covered the gap but was found to be a useful approach 
to improving the quality of PW activities. Further, this has improved the adherence to 
work norms and ensured that individuals deliver on the required amoimt of work. 
Women’s literacy and numeracy classes were noted to be of great benefit in 
increasing women’s participation in planning and decision making at both community 
and household level. 

Posting of program plans, budgets, ration entitlements, schedules and reporting has 
increased transparency, improved accountability and further reduced the chances of 
diversion of resources. 

Experience sharing among woreda staff for motivation and modeling of best practices 
has increased quality implementation. This was noted in the redesign of the water 
structures in Oromiya to follow the Somali region birka model as well as adoption of 
micro basins and trenches in soil conservation activities. 

Enhanced community participation and dialogue/conversation series with 
stakeholders at all levels has improved program implementation quality. This has led 
to proper PW planning with the community at sub-kebele and Kebele levels. 
Construction of centrally located community water points such as roof catchments at 
schools, hand dug wells and Birkas has reduced school dropout rates, as families 
would normally migrate in search of water. 

Some last year constructed social infrastructures such as farmers/pastoralist training 
centers and animal health posts are found to be not functional and discussion was 
made and agreement reached with the woredas and region to make them functional. 
SC has expressed its sand to the woredas and Region not to do the same activities in 
woredas where previously constructed such activities are not functional. 
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A. Introduction: Annual Food Aid Program Results 

In June 2010, USAID Office of Food for Peace (FFP) awarded Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers International (OICI) a five-year US$34.7m Title II Multi-Year Assistance Program 
(MYAP), the Health, Agriculture, and Nutrition Development for Sustainability (HANDS) in 
two southeastern counties of Liberia, Grand Gedch and River Gee. 

OICI works with its sub-awardees, the World Initiative for Soy in Human Health (WISHH), 
Malnutrition Matters (MM), Liberia OIC (LOIC) and recently the Foundation for African 
Women Educationalists (FAWE) to implement the program. The overall goal of the HANDS 
program is to enhance the resiliency and reduce the vulnerability of target communities and 
households to food insecurity through the following three Strategic Objectives (SOs); 

1 . Improved food availability and access; 

2. Prevent malnutrition among pregnant and lactating women and children under 2; 

3. Enhanced educational opportunities 

In FY14, the HANDS team continued to deepen the quality of services to its agriculture, health 
and nutrition, and educational development beneficiaries, reaching over 20,919 direct 
beneficiaries in over 3,909 households compared to 10,000 beneficiaries for FY13. This 
doubling of the number of direct beneficiaries resulted from the introduction of new SOI 
activities such as the rehabilitation of feeder roads, expansion of activities under S03, and better 
tracking and recording of beneficiary data. 

FY14 has been a challenging one. The year began with a good start with the recruitment of new 
Chief of Party and Program Manager to invigorate the program leadership, supervision and 
technical direction. By the middle of the year, HANDS had, on average, achieved over 60% of 
its targets across all three SOs. New interventions under SOI such as promoting vegetable 
production and establishment of VSLAs were overwhelmingly embraced by beneficiaries. The 
revised S02 interventions enrolled nearly all of its PLWs and CU2 beneficiaries. Similarly, 
targets were being met on the delivery of the ENA messages and distribution of Super Gari. All 
30 PTAs had been enrolled and provided initial training. In addition, all 30 girls’ empowerment 
clubs, under S03, had been established and there were signs that the program would achieve 
better outcomes than those of the previous year. Toward the end of the third quarter however, 
delays in completion of some infrastructure projects, late start of the post-harvest processing 
centers and the outbreak of the EVD in Liberia led to a slowdown in operations resulting in the 
program missing out on some targets at the end of the year. 

Also during the year, FFP TANGO conducted the final evaluation of the HANDS program. An 
inception report and evaluation methodology has been completed. The field evaluation has been 
put on hold due to the outbreak of EVD. 

The outbreak of EVD has caused immense fear among beneficiaries and staff and has prevented 
them from attending meetings or working in groups. This has resulted in loss of valuable 
working hours and reduced productivity on the farms. Furthermore, the nationwide restriction 
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on movements has caused a decline in soy milk production and sales, which made it difficult to 
achieve the targets set for FY14, especially in Q4. 

In Gbeapo District of River Gee County, some of the VSLAs were unable to participate in funds 
mobilization activities. Many of the members lost their relatives to the epidemic and had to 
attend funerals, while others avoided meeting in groups due to the fear of contracting Ebola. 
These VSLAs are now lagging behind other groups who did not experience such substantial 
interruptions in their activities. 

In response to the epidemic, OICI prohibited staff overnight stay in communities and imposed 
restrictions on staff visits to communities suspected to have Ebola. In addition, the HANDS 
team revised its routines and managed to continue work without disrupting the program 
implementation. 

In FY14, OICI and its partners recruited experienced consultants to deliver specific technical 
services to improve the quality of service delivery. Services provided include ToTs for the 
establishment of VSLAs, local soybeans cultivation, and the PERSUAP. The program also 
collaborated with the Auburn University in Texas to improve the aquaculture projects and was 
advised on the development of a more sustainable exit strategy. 

Furthermore, OICI also relocated the Program Manager to the field in order to provide high 
level oversight and coordination of the program implementation. This has remarkably improved 
coordination and communication among the implementing paitners and ensured the timely 
completion of program deliverables. 

The HANDS team deepened its collaboration with other USAID/FFP programs in Liberia, 
particularly, ACDWOCA LAUNCH. Field staff from the two programs undertook reciprocal 
visits to project sites. These visits provided opportunities for knowledge sharing and learning. In 
addition, staff of both programs gained a greater understanding and appreciation of each 
program’s approach to developing market linkages, rural finance, farmer organization 
development, post-harvest technologies, and introducing smallholder producers into value 
chains. Both teams expressed commitment to leam from each other to improve the food security 
programming. Again two staff from the OICI attended a Vegetable Production workshop at 
CARI/MoA to sharpen their skills and knowledge about vegetable production. 

Other inter-agency collaboration include the hosting of the WASH working group, which was 
attended by UNICEF, MOA, MOE, Internal Affairs, County Development Office, Ministry of 
Public works. Action Aid Liberia, GAA and others. Discussions centered on coordination, 
assessment information gathering, among others. A team from the Tubman University and 
Visiting Aquaculture Professor, Dr. Brad visited the Fish Town hatchery ponds to understudy 
pond construction for constructing their own in Harper, Maryland County. HANDS agreed to 
provide fingerlings to the institution when the ponds are ready. 

In IY4, HANDS expanded the implementation of selected activities. For SOI, the program 
scaled up the diversification of crop production by promoting the cultivation of high value 
nutritious vegetables and the application of the FFS methodology to improve farmer capacity. In 
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addition, the program strengthened the VSLAs constructed additional post-harvest processing 
centers for cassava and ramped up the withdrawal of subsidies on soy milk production. Other 
significant activities undertaken in FY14 include the sensitization of S02 beneficiary 
communities of program changes, the enrolment of CU2 as the new target group for an eleven- 
month cycle, and the recruitment of CHPs to facilitate the delivery of health and nutrition 
interventions. Under SOS, all 30 girl clubs and PTAs were enrolled for program assistance. 

A notable achievement during the year was the holding of “Building Producers and Buyers 
Solidarity to Strengthen Market Systems” workshops in Grand Gedeh and River Gee for 
members of the farmer’s associations and produce buyers. The workshops were aimed at 
reinforcing farmers’ knowledge of market production by providing a forum for producers and 
buyers to network, deepen the knowledge of the fanner associations production costing, pricing 
and facilitating negotiations on prices and supplies. Over 300 participants attended the 
workshops including MoA staff, farmers/producers organizations, buyers, processors, and 
representatives from Liberia Marketing Association (LMA), Soy Milk Women Association, 
transporters, artisanal farm tools manufacturers and input suppliers. Participants discussed a 
number of issues relating to produce marketing such as the importance of timely harvesting, 
post-harvest handling, produce transportation, buyer preferences and expectations, negotiation, 
networking, grading and sorting as well as pricing, understood their roles in value chains. There 
were recommendations for the establishment of market days in some locations, training on post- 
harvest handling of produce, business training and the hosting of regular radio agricultural talk 
shows to disseminate knowledge to a wider audience. Cassava farmers sold over 253MT of 
produce valued at US$50,544.80 as income. 

In FY14, the revised HANDS PMP was approved by FFP. In a bid to promote greater 
understanding of the PMP and the use of data collection tools, HANDS hosted a series of 
workshops on the HANDS Revised RF, IPTT, PMP, and EMMP. 

A more extensive ESR that captures the progress of sustainable firewood use in Super Gari and 
soy milk production and participatory measures for infrastructure upkeep, was submitted to and 
received FFP approval. HANDS improved its environmental monitoring in FY14 by utilizing 
standard checklists and visiting project sites more frequently. A one-day M&E workshop for 
infrastructureAVASH staff and HANDS food processors was held to acquaint participants with 
the revised HANDS EMMP. Participants were sensitized on the HANDS ESR, the mitigation 
measures, as well as the sustainable use of fuel wood. A wider scope Environmental 
Compliance Workshop to be facilitated by the Liberia MEO is expected to be held in early 
2015. 

Also in FYI4, FFP approved the HANDS PERSUAP. The PERSUAP recommended phosphine 
fumigation for the HANDS commodities and the use of a complementary insecticide 
deltamethrin subject to full compliance with and implementation of the Safer Use Action Plan 
(SUAP). 

OICI’s LOA cost share requirement is US$109,348. Of this amount, US$75,410.36 has been 
met to date with personnel time, travel costs, donated training facility. Super Gari production 
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costs, and donated hardware and software. The remaining cost share obligation of 
US$33,937.64 shall be met with the following: 

Rent: As a contribution to the HANDS program, Liberia OIC has provided the training facility 
located in Zwedru City to OIC International since January, 2011. The facility cost of 
US$500/month is paid by LOIC to Zwedru City Council. The total amount for the remainder of 
the project is US$7,500. 

Personnel: The remaining cost share requirement of $24K will be met by personnel time 
contributed to the HANDS project. 

During FY14, Rod Thompson (FFP Officer/Liberia), Elizabeth Isimhen Williams and Joe 
Hoover Gbadyu of FFP Liberia, visited a number of HANDS program field sites and held 
discussions with staff and beneficiaries. Their report acknowledged the program’s achievements 
and made a number of recommendations for improving the quality and effectiveness of the 
HANDS program. 

These reeommendations were accepted by the HANDS team and changes were made to reflect 
these recommendations. For SOI, a value chain actors’ workshop, cited earlier, was carried out. 
HANDS also promoted FA mentorship through the conduct of district level experience sharing 
meetings bringing FAs together from the same clusters in the counties. For S02, HANDS plans 
to conduct farmer association refresher trainings on key nutrition messages in IY5 and for S03, 
FAWE will continue to work with PTAs, communities, and county level MoE to deepen the 
suecess achieved in FY14, eventually phasing down toward the end of IY5. 

Also during FY14, a FFP team (Mctte Karlsen (FFP/Liberia Backstop and HANDS AOR) and 
Anthea Hazell, FFP Program Analyst) visited Liberia and held meetings with the staff of 
HANDS and LAUNCH. Discussions focused on final year activities, timelines, staffing, sub- 
awardees, commodities management, the final year "new” activities, program phase out, etc. 
The FFP Program Analyst visited the HANDS commodity warehouses. 

In FY14, OICI significantly improved its management of Title II commodities and this resulted 
in a reduction in the incidence and severity of losses. Steps taken included the separation of 
commodity and logistics management functions, improved warehouse management and 
supervision, staff training and holding only one month of stock for distribution. 

Going forward the HANDS Team will focus on forging stronger links with stakeholders, 
beneficiary capacity building, deepening impacts and an orderly phase down of field activities 

The following sections of Part A review sectorial activities by SO. Part B details key lessons 
learned in FY14. Part C provides success stories. 
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Review of Sectorial Activities 

Strategic Objective 1: Improved Food Availability and Access 

In FY14, about 94 % - 4,928 beneficiaries, out of a target of 5,200- directly benefitted from 
USG assistance through improved food production, income and access. These include farmers 
growing cassava, lowland rice, soybeans, vegetables, aquaculture. Super Gari and soy milk 
processors as well as beneficiaries of the VSLA intervention. 

IR 1. 1: Improved Crop Productivity 

A total of 3,909 (3,883) households benefitted from the HANDS program through training in 
improved agricultural technologies in cassava, vegetable, rice and farming, and interventions. In 
FY14, the program achieved 82.62% of the target of 4,700 households (IPTT # 5). Crop 
productivity improvement efforts focused on promoting crop diversification with the 
establishment of 75 vegetable and non-staple crop cultivation sites (35 in River Gee and 40 in 
Grand Gedeh), including plantain, eddoes, potatoes, pepper, okra, cabbage, com, yam, eggplant, 
tomatoes, collards, onion, banana, cowpea and peanuts. Farmers harvested and sold these crops 
during the year earning US$1, 106.53 (Grand Gedeh US$613.59 and River Gee US$492.94) as 
household income. 

Additionally, 10,5 ha of paddy rice fields were rehabilitated out of an annual target of 20 ha 
(IPTT # 13). OICI began scaling back on this intervention in FY14 and going forward, any 
additional assistance to the rice farmers will be limited to technical support in rehabilitating 
lowland water controlled structures. 

Also, HANDS continued to use the FFS methodology to provide hands-on, participatory on-site 
training in crop production to the farming associations to improve farming systems in River Gee 
and Grand Gedeh counties. HANDS introduced modem cassava production, improved varieties 
of non-staple crops, nitrogen fixing legumes, and modem AQ to these farmers. In addition, the 
team promoted the cultivation of vegetables and legume crops to diversify diets and improve 
household nutrition. All 4,213 farmers (80.6% of targeted 5200) received training from HANDS 
inFY14(IPTT#18), 

Over the course of FY14, AQ activities included routine rehabilitation of 15,238m^ across 32 
existing ponds in Grand Gedeh and River Gee. In addition, 1 70m^ of head dikes and side 
channel dikes were rehabilitated and outlet pipes were installed in the Duoyce Town and Fish 
Town hatcheries. The AQ activities supported the objective of improving nutrition through 
improved dietary diversity with the emphasis on protein intake. During the year, 24 ponds were 
stocked with 26,914 fingerlings and 22 ponds were harvested. Weekly harve.sts and sales began 
in May 2014 at the Duoyee Town Hatchery and sold in the Zwedru markets. These activities 
produced 434.1kg of fish and yielded USSI,147 in sales. 
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OICI continued to track cassava and rice yields from individual farmers in addition to yields 
from demonstration farms. For the FY14 farming season, cassava yield on demonstration farms 
averaged 12.88MT/ha with confidence intervals of +/- 1.45 whilst rice yield averaged 
2.82MT/ha with confidence intervals of +/- 0.88. On individual farms, cassava yield averaged 
12.42MT/ha with confidence intervals of +/- 1.48 while rice yield averaged 2.75MT/ha with 
confidence intervals of plus/minus 1 .07 

In addition, HANDS significantly increased the number of hectares under improved 
technologies from 708.96ha in FY13 to 836.16ha in FY14 (IPTT #14); an increase of 127.2ha 
representing 84.8% of the target of 1 50ha for the year. 

In FY14, 10km of rural roads, 5km each in Grand Gedeh and River Gee Counties, was targeted 
for minor repairs and rehabilitation works. Rehabilitation works on the Ziah Town- Banglor and 
the Sakliken-Sweaken roads in Grand Gedeh and River Gee Counties respectively were 
completed during the quarter. In total, 8km of roads were rehabilitated representing 80% of the 
targeted 10km (IPTT #28). An estimated 11,470 rural dwellers representing 76.47% of the 
targeted 15,000 persons are expected to benefit from the use of these roads (IPTT #27). 

IR 1.2: Improved Livelihoods 

In FY14, OICI recruited Consultant to conduct ToT workshops for 67 Village Agents from 
fanning and processor groups and 25 HANDS staff to serve as VSLA Field Officers, 
Subsequent to the training, HANDS facilitated and supported the establishment of 39 VSLAs 
representing, 97.5% of the target of 40 (IPTT # 26). In addition each group was provided with 
metal cash boxes, tokens, counting bowls and stationery. The groups were granted autonomy to 
create their own by-laws, constimtions, and elect leaders. They have so far raised over 
US$19,702.88 (River Gee US$10,315.88 and Grand Gedeh US$9,387.00) in savings as share 
capital. The total social funds accumulated by the 39 VSLAs exceed US$2,482.73 (River Gee 
US$1,670.00 and Grand Gedeh US$813.72), while the value of loan outstanding is 
approximately US$8,737.05 (River Gee US$3,145.00 and Grand Gedeh US$5,591.76). 

Super Gari and soy milk processing activities continued during FY14. Soymilk processing and 
sales generated US$19,564 (IPTT #24) as income to women entrepreneurs from the sale of 
66,4821 of milk by the 9 centers. lOlMT of Super Gari was produced during the year from the 
facilities in Zwedru facility and Moiuovia (IPTT #40). 

In FY4, the United Women in Agro-Business and Development Group in Zwedra purchased 
36,277 kg of cassava worth US$ 6,529.50 (USS 9.00 per 50 kg) for processing yielding and 
earned US$1 1,067.50 from 8,854kg of parched gari (US$ 50 per 40 kg of gari). 

In FY14, 25 full time mral jobs, providing employment to 1 man and 24 women, were created 
(IPTT #22) bringing the total number of rural Jobs created to date to 192 representing, 80% of 
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the LOA target of 240. Due to delays in setting up the cassava grater centers, only 21% of the 
120 targets could be realized in FY14. 

Strategic Objective 2: Prevent Malnutrition among Pregnant and Lactating Women and 
Children under 2 (CU2) 

In FY14, following the recommended program redesign, HANDS re-categorized and reselected 
its HN beneficiaries to impact the most vulnerable groups. As a result, the program reached 
6,474 persons, up from 2,800 in FY13 achieving 83% of the targeted 7,800 beneficiaries for 
FY14 (IPTT #31). These beneficiaries include CHPs and gCHVs who provide community 
based health education, as well as PLWs, caregivers and CU2s. 

IR 2.1: Increased Adoption of lYCF and ENA at the Household Level 

HANDS is using BCC strategies to generate a wider acceptance and utilization of lYCF 
practices. BCC interventions are also being used to support improved nutrition and hygiene 
practices as well as disease prevention behaviors. In total, CHPs have delivered 23 ENA 
messages promoting the adoption of lYCF practices and malaria prevention techniques, along 
with 8 messages encouraging safe, personal, food and water hygiene practices. 

In FY14, the number of beneficiaries reached with routine HN program activities was 6,474. A 
subset of 3,261 BCC beneficiaries, equating to 83.36% of the target population, was reached 
with ENA and New Messages that complement the ENAs, including hygiene, dietary diversity, 
and other (IPTT #34). 

FY14 focused on the implementation of the new strategy outlined in the approved 2014 PREP. 
Intensive time was spent in every targeted community sensitizing on program changes, 
enrolling beneficiaries in the new target group, and recruiting CHPs. New CHPs and existing 
gCHVs were oriented to the HANDS program framework and their role within that framework. 
Specific responsibilities, expectations of the implementing organizations, and reporting 
requirement details were also covered. Previous HN beneficiaries under the old program target 
received a Super Gari severance ration for 2 months as part of the program transition to new 
criteria for beneficiary of the HN component. New beneficiary enrollment concluded at the end 
of March 2014 to allow beneficiaries to be taught the full set of existing and new ENA 
messages during an 1 1-month period ending February 201 5. 

To provide reinforcement and repetition of messages on health care access, diet diversity, 
breastfeeding, and others, as well as to educate a wider audience beyond direct program 
beneficiaries, three local radio stations played HN jingles and a drama program from April 
through August 2014 emphasizing key messages. 240 educational posters covering four key HN 
messages, including breastfeeding, diet diversity, malaria, and hand washing, were provided to 
County Health employees, and some were directly delivered to local clinics. Faded HN 
billboards with BCC messages were also replaced in both counties of operation. 

IR 2.2: Increased Consumption of Nutrient-Rich Foods by Caregivers and CU2 
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During FY14, the Super Gari facilities in Grand Gedeh and River Gee processed 259 MT of 
cassava yielding 64 MT of gari. Together with blending in Monrovia, the production in both 
counties, and production from the United Women in Agro-Business and Development Group, a 
total of 101 MT of Super Gari was blended (IPTT #40) for distribution to 3,385 PLW and 
CU2s (IPTT #39). 

The United Women in Agro-Business and Development Groups in Zwedru purchased 36,277 
kg of cassava for processing and generated 8,854 kg of parched gari. Ongoing training activities 
were part of the strategy to maintain quality of product production and support long-term 
sustainability of food processing efforts. A routine schedule of training in processing 
techniques, good manufacturing practices (GMP), and business skills development were 
administered throughout the year. 

IR 2.3: Improved Access to Water and Sanitation 

In line with its revised infrastructure plan, OICI hired a complete core of WASH staff including 
a Specialist and two Agents in FY14. Along with the Infrastructure Specialist and independent 
contractors, the team worked to increase access to WASH facilities in HANDS communities. 

A total of 24 hand pumps were targeted for construction ( 1 2 each in Grand Gedeh and River 
Gee) and 14 hand pump wells in Grand Gedeh and 4 wells in River Gee have been completed, 
achieving 75% of FY14 target of 24 water points (IPTT #42). The remaining 6 water points in 
River Gee could not be completed due to the contractor’s inability to compile with the contract 
payment terms. There were no financial liabilities to the HANDS program or costs incurred; as 
a result OICI will re-award the contract to a more competent contractor. 

To ensure the sustainability of these water and sanitation facilities, the HANDS WASH team 
facilitated training workshops for Community WASH Committees and linked them to local 
suppliers of basic spare parts for pump repairs. 

OICI also participated in national WASH and CUTS coordination meetings with GoL officials 
and NGOs implementing similar activities. HANDS, in line with its revised infrastructure plan, 
engaged 12 communities (7 in Grand Gedeh and 5 in River Gee) in activities geared towards 
their certification as "open defecation free" (ODF). As a result, 50% of FY14 target of 12 
communities attained ODF status (IPTT #43) with an estimated population of 1,255 men, 
women and children now living in a healthier environment. 

IR 2.4: Improved Quality of Community Level Health Services 

Throughout the year, the HANDS HN team continued their collaboration with the MoHSW at 
national and county levels through joint trainings. Ten trainings were held for a total of 387 
individual participants (IPTT #33), many of whom benefited from several trainings. Participants 
included 302 CHPs, 32 gCHVs, 13 volunteers serving as gCHV and CHP, 15 CHT staff, 8 
Trained Traditional Midwives (TTMs), and 17 HANDS program staff HANDS worked with 
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the MoHSW to facilitate trainings on the fell ENA, the New Messaging, and updated content 
for Training of Trainers, and quarterly refreshers on all messaging 

Strategic Objective 3: Enhanced Educational Opportunities 

The S03 activities focused on PTA capacity building, girls’ empowerment clubs, and the 
provision of improved latrines at selected primary schools. FAWE implemented the girls’ 
empowerment and PTA capacity building activities while OICI led WASH activities in the 
targeted schools. 

IR 3.1: Increased School Attendance and Participation 

To achieve the objective of increasing school attendance and participation especially among 
girls, HANDS identified 30 schools, 1 5 each in Grand Gedeh and River Gee. In collaboration 
with the local MoE authorities and Mentors, FAWE established Girls’ Clubs in each of the 
targeted schools (IPTT # 48). These clubs have a combined membership of 900 girls including 
210 leaders who received numerous trainings in organizational management and leadership. 
Additionally, the clubs were supported with educational and recreational materials as well as 
$100 grants to develop innovative projects, which would lead to the sustainability of the clubs 
beyond HANDS. 

A total of 30 female teachers were selected as role models and Mentors for the girl clubs. They 
received a ToT on how to set up and run effective girls’ clubs and provide psycho-social 
counseling. In FY14, four of such trainings were held, two each in Grand Gedeh and River Gee 
counties. 

IR 3.2: Improved School-based Water and Sanitation 

In FY14, the HANDS selected contractors through an open bid process to construct a total of 10 
institutional latrines in River Gee and Grand Gedeh achieving 100% of the FY14 target (IPTT 
#49). In order to ensure sustainability of these facilities. School Health Clubs were established 
in all 10 schools. Selected members of these clubs, PTAs representatives, teachers, and school 
administrators were provided with training on the CHAST methodology and were educated 
about key components of successful hygiene promotion by the HANDS WASH Team. 

IR 3.3: Strengthened Capacity of Parent-Teacher Associations (PTAs) at the Primary Level 

A key objective of FIANDS’s intervention under S03 is to strengthen PTA’s capabilities to 
initiate school improvement projects and to secure fending to improve school infrastructure. In 
FY14, 30 PTAs were engaged and provided training in PTA Management and School Grants 
Proposal Writing (IPTT #50). HANDS also supported the PTAs through the provision of 
writing supplies. 

In an effort to promote the role of the PTA, HANDS facilitated community level meetings of 
educational stakeholders. A total of 276 community members (167 in Grand Gedeh and 109 in 
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River Gee) participated in these meetings and discussed issues including the roles and 
responsibilities of the PTA and School Management Team, the school selection criteria, the 
purpose of the girls’ clubs, the usage of the school grants, and the limitations of the program. 
Community members were made aware of other partners and interventions under the HANDS 
program and were encouraged to take ownership of and sustain these interventions. 


B. Lessons Learned 
Strategic Objective 1 

• cap’s role in program implementation is central to sustainability of interventions in 
agriculture 

A key lesson learned during the year is the importance of CAPs in sustaining agricultural 
interventions. HANDS has been able to reach a larger number of farmers with fewer resources 
though the extensive network of CAPs. Furthermore, CAPs offer the benefit of providing local 
context to interventions, reinforcing knowledge and acting as the early adopters of technologies. 
In addition, they act as an invaluable source of farmer feedback on interventions thereby 
enriching the HANDS-farmer interactions. Farmer Associations with CAPs have demonstrated 
better performance than those without. As the program nears its closure, the HANDS team will 
provide training to the CAPs in leadership to enable them strengthen the groups. 

• Women’s Role in Leadership of Farming Groups has improved accountability 

Female participation in group leadership and decision-making promotes unity, cohesiveness and 
accountability for members’ resources. 

Historically, leadership in local communities has been viewed as a male role, especially in the 
southeastern counties of Grand Gedeh and River Gee. Promoting active female leadership in the 
HANDS program such as CAPs, Village Agents, Chairpersons and other positions has increased 
female participation in the farmer associations and VSLA groups. Field monitoring and 
community discussions of best practices revealed that female leadership has resulted in better 
accountability of association funding. Furthermore, female leadership challenges stereotypes 
about gender roles. 

• Crop Diversification is essential to achieving household food security 

The HANDS crop diversification activities have yielded several benefits to producers. The 
vegetables produced have enhanced household nutritional status. In addition, the income 
generated from their sales has improved access to other food crops. Crop diversification has 
also enabled farmers to intensify the use of farmlands and spread their risks of production. 
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HANDS will continue to provide training in post-harvest handling of produce and also enhance 
farmers’ ability to negotiate with buyers, 

• Formation of VSLAs is one effective way of bringing people in a community together 

The increased transparency and broad participation of the HANDS VSLAs have attracted 
community members beyond the farmer associations. 

By promoting greater accountability of the VSLA leadership, these groups are increasingly 
evolving to become community-wide rural financial institutions. Aided by the access to finance 
and prospects of profits to be made, they have attracted members of the community who are not 
part of HANDS as members. 

• Continual reinforcement of key business messages in smaller group settings is critical 
for success and sustainability 

In FY14, primary emphasis was placed on achieving sustainability for the women’s soymilk 
businesses. During regular field visits, it became apparent that some of the fundamental 
business principles conveyed and repeated in several training sessions for women entrepreneurs 
had not been adopted by all of them. To ensure the adoption of these techniques, key messages 
were repeated in a small group setting and the individual women evaluated to guarantee that 
they had adopted these business principles. This has significantly increased the adoption of the 
knowledge presented at trainings. 

Pro cess of achievi ng MOL with B,W 

HANDS also encountered challenges in cementing the collaboration with BNF. Despite both 
parties having agreed to the articles in the MoU, the BNF was slow in appending a signature for 
the collaboration to kick off. This stalled the implementation of joint activities. In the end, it 
took over a year to finalize the MOU process. 

C. Success Stories 

I . Reaping the benefits of Unity - The United Women in Agribusiness and Development 
restores shattered livelihoods in Zwedru, Grand Gedeh County, Liberia. 

Zwedru, the capital of Grand Gedeh County, was 
among the worst affected cities of the 14-year 
long civil war in Liberia. Only a few years ago, 
refugees returned to their homes where they were 
faced with the challenges of rebuilding their lives 
from the ruins of war. It was about this time that 
OICI launched the USAID-funded Health 
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Agriculture Nutrition Development for Sustainability (HANDS) program to reduce food 
insecurity in River Gee and Grand Gedeh counties. 

As part of meeting the objective of "Improved Members ot united women in Agribusiness a Development 
Food Availability and Access” the program 

focused on improving livelihoods and enhancing entrepreneurship especially among vulnerable 
women. Women were therefore recruited, trained and endowed with the skills to work at the 
Super Gari processing plant. However, as the need for Super Gary for programming increased, 
necessitating the procurement of gray to supplement the local production, these entrepreneurial 
women saw a business opportunity that had eluded all for a while. 

According to chairperson, Susannah Desuah, “we had been pondering over the idea of 
establishing our own community-based enterprise to produce quality gari and when we realized 
that HANDS would procure gari from external sources, we knew the time had come for us to 
achieve our goal”. They first met on Saturday June 13, 2013 and brainstorm their ideas of 
establishing their own organization. HANDS saw an opportunity to nurture the group and 
provided training in entrepreneurship, group dynamics and business development. The humble 
yet determined beginning is what has led to the establishment and incorporation of the United 
Women in Agribusiness and Development (UWABD). Paradoxically, the 3 1 membership of the 
"United Women” has two men as members. 

With savings from their wages as their initial capital, the group proceeded to procure cassava 
and process their own gari in their own spare time on Saturdays. The initial sale of 600kg of 
gari to the HANDS program netted US$750. Bolstered by this gain, the group established their 
own “susu” group, VSLA, to expand financial services to their members, Since then, the United 
Women have been relentless in pursuing their business goals. 

Recently, with facilitation from HANDS, the group was registered as non-govemmental 
organization (NGO) with the Liberian Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Planning and Economic 
Affairs. In addition to achieving this feat, the group has US$2,000.00 in the bank and has 
expanded its loan portfolio to and other women in the community. Two of the group members 
have credited and bought land to construct family homes. One of the members, Eva Sarto, with 
a teary eye remarked “With a determined mind and focus, we can change things. Look at me 
today; I am a member of an NGO. I can’t believe it, only God knows the joy of my heart. I have 
two children and I am a single parent. You can imagine what 1 was going through”. 

When asked about the next plans of the group, the chairlady, Susan Desuah, confidently 
declared that they hope to raise enough funds to acquire land and set up their own processing 
facility. “We did not know good things could come out of people like us. Thanks to the USAID 
and HANDS. We are grateful”. 


2. Teaching a Mother about preventive health benefits a whole family in Pronoken, 
southeastern Liberia 
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Access to healthcare is extremely restricted in Pronoken, a rural community in Gbeapo District, 
River Gee County. However, the USAID/HANDS program is making strides, albeit, one 
nursing mother and child time. HANDS health program outreach, involving an extensive 
network of volunteers and appropriate preventative health messages, teaches beneficiaries basic 
health and nutrition. Beneficiaries are informed about the benefits of adopting improved health 
behaviors. 

One such beneficiary of the program is Eliza 
Tweh, a mother of five living in Pronoken. Her 
children include a 23 year old and a five month 
old infant, Phillip, Before the HANDS program 
and while raising her other children, Eliza 
mentioned that she had to visit the clinic 
frequently because her family members 
repeatedly came down with Malaria. Her visits 
were so frequent that even the clinic workers 
commented on how often they fell ill. 

Sometime earlier, Eliza’s family had been 
given a mosquito net, which they used as used 
for fishing and gardening purposes. For 
unknown reasons, the message Eliza received 
from the local health center when she was 
given the net was inadequate to change 
behavior and ensure proper use of the net. 

The HANDS concluded that follow up and prompting was necessary to induce behavioral 
change. In December 2013, Eliza was assigned to a HANDS volunteer within Pronoken, who 
visited her on a weekly basis to teach her about health messages. Eliza’s volunteer taught her 
the importance of household hygiene and sleeping under a mosquito net to ward off mosquito 
bites at night. Her family was encouraged to try it and now her whole family has adopted the 
use of the nets when they sleep Little Philip now enjoys a comfortable sleep, thanks to the 
mosquito net and the education provided by the HANDS Community Health Volunteer. 

Eliza is not the only family member learning from the HANDS program, “We don’t get sick 
with malaria so fast again because my husband helps cut the grass from around our house, while 
the children and I clean the house and surroundings,” she said. In rural River Gee, it is not 
common for husbands to participate in domestic chores. However, the volunteers in the 
community have incorporated male involvement in their health advocacy and have themselves 
become examples of pitching in with household chores. Eliza’s entire family has embraced the 
messages given to her by the HANDS program and are committed to using that knowledge to 
keep their household as healthy as they can. 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 
Introduction 

The overall goal of the USAID funded Title II Program For Strengthening Household Access to 
Resources (PROSHAR) is to reduce food insecurity among vulnerable populations in selected 
upazilas of Batiaghata, Lohaghora, and Sarankhola in Khulna Division. This five year Multi- 
Year Assistance Program (MYAP) has three key strategic objectives (SO), namely: 

SOI : Income and access to food of poor and ultra-poor households improved 
S02: Health of pregnant and lactating women and children under 5 (with particular 
attention to children under 2) improved 
S03: Institutions and households prepared to respond effectively to shocks 

ACDWOCA is responsible for overall program results, and directly manages activities related 
to SOI and commodities. Project Concern International (PCI) directly manages the 
implementation of activities related to S02 and S03. At the community level, implementation of 
activities is led by three key non-government partners: Community Development Centre 
(CODEC), Shushilan and Muslim Aid. International Development Enterprise (iDE) provides 
technical support on market linkages, and builds the capacity of the three Partner Non- 
Governmental Organizations (PNGOs) to better promote a demand driven model for producers 
to strengthen their links to market networks. 

As of September 30, 2014, a total of 63,061 households participated in either the livelihoods or 
health/nutrition program. A total of 14,547 community members have been trained in disaster 
risk reduction (DRR) activities'. 

The results presented below come from a range of data, including monthly service data and the 
annual survey. All achievements with respect to the livelihoods sector have been calculated on 
the total of livelihood beneficiaries, regardless of the sub-sector with which they were directly 
connected. The achievements below, therefore, capture the multiplier effect across PROSHAR 
beneficiaries from learning through watching trained beneficiaries implementing technologies. 

Strategic Objective 1: Income & Access to Food of Ultra-Poor Households 
Improved 

The development hypothesis of PROSHAR's livelihoods strategy is that vulnerable households 
will increase their income and access to food if the following barriers are removed: (a) producers 
knowledge of cost saving and improved productivity technologies; (b) lack of quality inputs, and 
distant points of sale; (c) producers overcome their resistance to bulking of inputs or sales 
products so that they can capture economies of scale, and fulfil! the needs of the private sector 
from central points; and (d) local markets are not flooded with the increased production as a 
result of producers’ access to a diverse market. 


' The dataset for DRR beneficiaries has not been finalized. However, PROSHAR assumes that the overlap between 
DRR and livelihood/health/nutrition beneficiaries will be no greater than 10%. As of September 30, 2014, 16,02% 
of PM2A beneficiaries are now actively engaged with livelihood activities through the program. 
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PROSHAR’s livelihood beneficiaries are primarily ultra-poor and poor producers: 45% are ultra- 
poor producers who own no more than 10 decimals of land, 40% are poor producers who own no 
more than 50 decimals of land, and 15% are marginal-poor producers who own no more than 
100 decimals of land. As smallholder producers, they more likely have access to less productive 
land, such as land with high levels of soil salinity in areas where cyclones, seasonal floods and 
tidal surges are common. These producers, of which 74% are women, have historically had very 
limited access to productive assets and knowledge of new technologies, and are dependent upon 
sharecropping or leasing land to survive as farmers. In these remote working areas where 
PROSHAR operates, particularly Sarankhola Upazila, there is a significant lack of private-sector 
service providers. Public-sector service provision is also limited due to limited numbers of public 
service providers within the agricultural sector. Finally, micro-finance institutions cannot 
sufficiently meet farmers’ needs as the loan products are not customized nor do they have 
seasonal payback structures to support agriculture production. 

In southwest Bangladesh, women’s contribution in agriculture is often ignored despite women 
being responsible for the majority of homestead production of vegetables, fish, poultry and 
livestock. Women are involved in seedbed preparation and preparation of fields and ponds, and 
animal/poultry care and feeding, while men tend to do most of the transplanting and harvesting, 
and are responsible for the sale of commercial products, livestock and poultry. In effect, women 
are often “unpaid labor” whose decision-making on the use of the sales proceeds, particularly in 
the commercial sector, is limited. 

PROSHAR made minor adjustments to its implementation strategy based on what it learned in 
Financial Year (FY) 2013. The major learning was in the area of bulking. Targeted results in the 
area of bulking were not achieved in FY 2013, PROSHAR made the following shifts: (a) 
separate sessions in the Farmer Field School (FFS) on bulking, facilitated by PROSHAR staff; 

(b) establishment of aggregation points managed by Farm Business Advisors (FBAs)/Master 
Trainers; (c) collection points managed by Collection Points Management Committee (CPMC); 
and (d) creation of Farm Business Groups (FBGs) of 10 Master Trainers, each of whom 
represent a minimum of nine producers. In addition, farmers who had not yet experienced the 
benefits of bulking conducted cross visits to geographical areas where bulking was increasing 
sales and profits in order to see for themselves the benefits of bulk sales and purchases. 

PROSHAR’s learned in FY 2012/13 that women’s level of economic interaction with markets 
was limited due to cultural norms. Therefore greater effort was made to link more women to 
external networks or businesses, and provide a forum where role models could stimulate 
confidence. Through these networks, women were provided with opportunities to establish 
contacts with different value chain actors, build confidence in dealing with traders, and 
interacting with other micro-entrepreneurs. Master Trainers, FBAs, Union Parishad (UP) 
members, and local successful women entrepreneurs are all members of this network, where 
input suppliers are invited to the network development meetings. 

Intermediate Result 1.1: Agricultural productivity increased and diversified 

PROSHAR worked with ultra-poor, poor, and marginal producer groups in four sub sectors 
namely agriculture, poultry and livestock, and fisheries. Using the FFS approach, PROSHAR 
trained 3,373 Master Trainers, of which 2,445 of them were female and 928 were male. These 
Master Trainers were responsible for leading the adoption of new technologies through hands-on 
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training conducted at study plots/farms/ponds. In addition, Master Trainers were expected to 
provide follow-up support to trainees by visiting their plots to review progress and recommend 
actions. 

A total of 42,198 households have now received training and technical support from PROSHAR 
(target: 43,102) reaching 98% of targeted households. Uptake of technologies by producers who 
have continued working with PROSHAR from a previous year has increased slightly (from 85% 
to 88%), indicating that this technical uptake will likely be sustained over time, due to the 
benefits it is providing to households. 

During the reporting period PROSHAR beneficiaries growing field crops adopted on average 5. 1 
technologies out of 14^ technologies introduced in training. The most common technologies 
adopted included the use of improved varieties and quality seeds, application of organic and 
balanced fertilizers, maintaining proper spacing, and practicing weed control. Integrated Pest 
Management (IPM) uptake was also lower than expected due to the challenges caused by the 
lack of use of IPM on adjacent lands. Uptake was much lower in intercrop/relay cropping, the 
use of green manure, conservation agriculture, and improved post-harvest management. 

In homestead vegetable production, households cultivated an average of 3.13 decimals for 
homestead vegetable production, compared to an average of 3.00 decimals in the previous year. 
They also adopted, on average, 5.1 technologies out of a total of 14 introduced. The most 
commonly practiced technologies were the use of organic fertilizer, quality or improved variety 
seeds, stalking/sticking/trellis gardening techniques, thinning and pruning. Relay cropping 
showed the lowest level of uptake. 

In the poultry and livestock sectors, producers adopted, on average, 3.2 out of 6 technologies 
introduced. Although uptake increased in all technologies, except the use of supplementary 
poultry feed, the greatest change in uptake occurred in the areas of disease management and 
improved housing, followed by uptake in vaccinations. 

In the aquaculture sector, producers practiced on average 4.5 out of 10 technologies introduced. 
Uptake increased in all 1 0 technologies introduced, the greatest change in uptake occurred in 
pond cleaning, liming, providing supplemental feeding, and fish disease management. 

Gains made in all sectors was the result of (a) increased oversight by PROSHAR through the 
relocation of Technical Coordinators at the upazila level to support PNGOs and increase random 
monitoring of households’ activities; and (b) increased pond productivity seen in the first year. 

A total of 46 PROSHAR trained Livestock Health Workers (LHWs), of which 20 are female, 
and 26 are male, have been providing commercially viable services in 23 unions since mid-2013. 
This increased the number of poultry and livestock animals vaccinated and adoption of improved 
bio-security practices as noted above. However, in Sarankhola, an outbreak of Newcastle disease 
in 10 villages resulted in the death of approximately 1,200 birds. Follow-up confirmed that the 
birds had been vaccinated with vaccines purchased from the Department of Livestock (DLS). 


^ Note that data analysis aggregated responses for using improved varieties or quality seed, which reduced the total 
number of technologies introduced from 15 to 14. 
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Given that Sarankhola Upazila is remote and the Government of Bangladesh (GoB) has limited 
cold-chain facilities, PROSHAR concluded that the vaccine may not have remained live, and 
was not, therefore, effective. PROSHAR then began to promote procurement of vaccines from 
private suppliers, as they were more likely to maintain their cold chain, because their business 
depends on it. 

The heat wave experienced from April-June of 2014 negatively affected a number of farmers in 
multiple sub-sectors. Preparation of aman seedbeds, the rice most commonly grown in the 
PROSHAR working area, was delayed, putting farmers at risk for low yields. Accordingly, 
PROSHAR, with support from Department of Agricultural Extension (DAE), organized a rapid 
session on preparation of dry seedbeds for aman rice farmers. Approximately 60% of farmers 
adopted this technology and were, therefore able to make up for the late rains. These farmers are 
expected to have normal yields, if not even higher yields. 

Similarly, given the risk to livestock mortality and morbidity from exposure to excessive heat, 
PROSHAR, together with DLS, held a joint workshop on poultry and livestock management in 
focusing on the importance of fresh water, green grasses, shade and/or ventilated areas during 
day and night, and changing foraging patterns to early morning and later evening. This reduced 
the livestock mortality rate for PROSHAR beneficiaries who applied these techniques to 7% 
from the national average of 10% (DLS data). 

Finally, the heat wave and late rains delayed fish producers in stocking fmgerlings, which was a 
particular problem for commercial carp polyculture producers; carp are raised in ponds that are 
expected to maintain a level of water year round. However, until mid-June, the water level of 
ponds was very low and, in some cases, inadequate to keep fingerlings alive. Where ponds still 
held moderate levels of water, PROSHAR advised farmers to maintain the fmgerlings they had 
in their ponds already and not stock additional fingerlings until the rains came. Where pond 
levels were low, PROSHAR recommended that producers harvest whatever fish were left in the 
pond before the water completely evaporated. By late June, sufficient rains fell for farmers to re- 
stock their ponds with fmgerlings and start cultivating fish, although it may have reduced their 
commercial production. 

Heavy rains in early June negatively affected crop production of sesame in two unions in 
Batiaghata. Thus PROSHAR beneficiaries who received micro-grant support for sesame lost a 
season of production on their limited landholdings. Follow-up by PROSHAR with the DAE 
confirmed that sesame production in low-lying areas in Batiaghata, which significantly affected 
the large majority of producers this year, as well as two years" earlier. PROSHAR is now 
assisting these sesame farmers through the provision of in-kind micro-grants of goats and tin 
roofing for the animal’s shed, so that they can transition from sesame to an alternate economic 
opportunity, as this crop presents an unacceptable risk to vulnerable farmers in low-lying areas. 

Finally, some scheduled activities were postponed due to political disturbances during the first 
quarter of this FY. Most specifically, procurement of in-kind micro-grants and their subsequent 
disbursement to community members was delayed, as were linkage-building workshops. Often 
the private sector and producers were uncomfortable to participate in any official meetings that 
could possibly be viewed as a demonstration, where they might be at risk. 

Sub Intermediate Result 1.1.1: Access to agricultural inputs and technology expanded 
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According to the annual survey results, 50% of beneficiaries are engaged in growing field crops. 
Among them, 57% are cultivating High Yield Variety (HYV) rice. The gross margin per unit of 
HYV rice increased by 1 0% over last year, as targeted. A comparison of data collected over the 
two years has shown that the value of the HYV rice per decimal of land increased by 33.6% over 
the last year, which is the result of increased production from technology adoption plus price 
inflation of approximately 1 1%^. On the other hand, cash costs of inputs have increased by 
23.2%, which also indicates that farmers are continuing to use promoted technologies. The 
average gross margin for HYV rice per decimal land has increased by 24.7% from the previous 
year. 

Annual survey results indicate that the average per unit weight of key poultry or tilapia 
production has shown positive gain. Targets were exceeded by 30% and 44% respectively. These 
significant results are attributed to higher than expected levels of uptake of technologies, as 
noted earlier 

Carp polyculture production, on the other hand, did not meet its target, due to the late arrival of 
the rains in June. As carp polyculture requires permanent ponds, unlike tilapia, which can be 
cultivated in temporary ponds, this technology may pose unacceptable risks to low-income 
commercial producers, given the reality of climate change. 

Sub Intermediate Result 1.1.2: Producers have improved knowledge 

Women serving in leadership positions within targeted groups, the key outcome indicator for this 
sub Intermediate Result remains more than 70%, similar to FY 2013. This may be the result of 
the high number of producer groups made up of women only. In order to better understand 
growth in women’s leadership, PROSHAR has collected information on number of women 
business leaders; defined as women actively participating in markets. Using this measure, 
PROSHAR has seen significant changes in the number of women who are directly accessing 
market charmels, rather than relying solely on husbands to purchase inputs or sell goods. For 
instance, 73% of women are involved with bulking compared to men (58%), and 75% of FBAs 
are women who support others to make linkages with buyers and sellers. Finally, women make 
up more than 50% of users of collection points, which are closer to them than regular markets, 
and where they are confident that they wilt not be harassed. 

Sub Intermediate Result 1.1.3: Producers adopt improved/appropriate practices 

During the fiscal year 23,999 (F: 14,556, M: 9,443) farmers received training against the target 
of 28,138. Since the remaining participants are yet to complete their FFS sessions, they are not 
included here. These remaining sessions, which are in the areas of mix-mini orchard, aman rice 
and aquaculture, will be completed by November of 2014. Overall Life of Activity targets will 
not be affected. 

Intermediate Result 1.2: Market linkages developed and strengthened 

This year’s annual survey revealed that households sold their produce through multiple charmels. 
The greatest change highlighted by the survey was the decrease in reliance on the local market to 
sell to traders (21.5% compared to 30.4% in 2012/13), and a significant increase in either a trader 


’ WFP Food Security Monitoring Quarterly Bulletin April-June 2014 (Issue #17). 
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purchasing at the homestead {'ii.6% compared to 15.9% in 2012/13), or a buyer who then sells 
the product from their permanent shop (10.1% compared to 15.9% in 2012/13). These results 
suggest that producers are choosing to sell directly to collection points or aggregators, rather than 
going to markets to sell to traders or permanent businesses. Discussions with producers have 
highlighted the household savings from the use of these new market channels, in terms of 
transportation, and reduced burden on a household member to travel to the formal market, 
remain there all day to sell their production, and then possibly return home with product. 

Linking with collection points and FBGs has strengthened the market chain for small-scale 
producers. 

Pre-season production and marketing planning through FBGs is another reason why market 
linkages and commercial sales have been strengthened. This planning allows FBGs to target their 
potential buyers, or sources of supply, and has given confidence to the private sector that, should 
they work with FBGs or other mechanisms managed by producer groups, the supply will meet 
quality and quantity expectations. 

Changes have also occurred since last year’s survey related to the purchase of agricultural inputs. 
In FY 2013, the ratio of males to femalespurchasing agricultural inputs was 1.33:1. In FY 2014, 
the ratio dropped to 1 .22: 1 , indicating that these mechanisms are providing opportunities for 
economic empowerment of women. Equally important is the fact that the percentage of 
continued households purchasing agricultural inputs has increased considerably, from 60.1% to 
82.6%, indicating that benefits to households of purchasing inputs, based on knowledge gained 
from PROSHAR, are greater than if inputs are not purchased. 

Sub Intermediate Result 1.2.2: Producer cooperation improved 

The annual survey showed that a total of 7 1 .23% of producer group members bulked their 
product in FY 2013/14, significantly over-achieving the target of 15%. Bulking in rice, 
vegetables, pulses and poultry (eggs) has increased compared to last year. Within the off-farm 
sector, bulking is occurring for a number of products, but it has increased most notably in 
karchupi. Master Trainers and FBAs from the producer groups are also playing a vital role for 
buying inputs and selling on-farm products. The over achievement of targets in bulking 
happened as a result of initiative such as Training of Trainers on bulking for Field Facilitators 
(FFs), who then have supported Master Trainers during the FFS, and who have stimulated 
motivational discussions at the collection points, aggregation points, which are now fiinctioning, 
as well as cross visits to successful groups of producers bulking their product, or purchasing 
inputs in bulk. 

Intermediate Result 1.3: Non-agricaltural opportunities expanded and diversified 

A total of seven Memorandums of Understanding (MoU) have been signed between off-farm 
producer groups and traders, five MoUs for bamboo products and two for tailoring products. The 
Annual Survey revealed that only a small amount of households decreased their amount of 
product sold (3% compared to 20% in FY14), suggesting that agreements between producers and 
buyers, as demonstrated by these MoUs, confirmed the effectiveness of PROSFLAR’s strategy to 
reduce vulnerability by: (a) an increase in the number of buyers (from close and greater 
distances) representing an increase in demand, particularly in the area of karchupi (needle work), 
bamboo products (fish trap, crab trap, house were items), hogla products, and nol (sea grass) 
products; and (b) improved technical and management knowledge supports producers’ capacity 
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to engage in new product design required to meet increased quality demand; and, (c) bamboo 
production (pieces sold) has shown the greatest gain in FY 2014, with a 42% overachievement. 
This significant increase is attributed to the number of MoUs signed between producer groups 
and buyers, and their continuance due to the quality and demand for these products. Karchupi 
also showed an overachievement in the average number of pieces produced per household by 
20%. Given that production of karchupi pieces also exceeded targets in FY 2013, this likely 
demonstrates the unmet demand for these products that continues in Bangladesh. 

Sub Immediate Result 1.3.1: Entrepreneurs have improved knowledge 

During FY 2014 PROSHAR trained 1,164 out of 1,363 beneficiaries, falling short of its target by 
14.6%, This stems from a number of basic trainings having been cancelled due to the political 
instability in early 2013/14. These trainings could not be reprogrammed within this fiscal year, as 
they are reliant on a number of organizations to provide market information and facilitate the 
linkages between producers and different buyers with which they already have relationships'*. 

Sub Intermediate Result 1.3.2; Entrepreneurs adopt improved/appropriate praetices 

In FY 2014, the annual survey data showed that 99.5% of off-farm beneficiaries adopted at least 
one technology as a result of their participation in skill-development trainings. This result did not 
differ significantly across men and women. Improvement to product design was the technology 
most adopted by beneficiaries, at 93%, which was a significant increase over the FY 2013 results 
(40%). The use of improved raw materials has also increased significantly, from 0% in FY 2013 
to 33.3% in FY 2014. Two other practices were commonly adopted: (a) the use of careful 
measurement when measuring for clothing or responding to orders, and (b) proper product 
storage of both inputs and final products to maintained quality. The technology that was least 
adopted was product diversification within a single line (for example, from men’s tailoring to 
tailoring for women, or for a shift from bamboo baskets and traps to non-fishing related 
products). 

Strategic Objective 2: Health of Pregnant and Lactating Women and 
Children Under Five (With Particular Attention to Children Under 2) 
Improved 

In the area of health and nutrition, PROSFIAR’s development hypothesis is that improvement of 
malnutrition and stunting in children requires that barriers to health and nutrition of women and 
children, particularly those under the age of two, must be overcome. This includes changing 
household: (a) attitudes that health can only be managed by addressing illnesses as they occur; (b) 
perceptions that health services are not consistently available; and (c) traditional practices related to 
children and maternal diets, which are often lacking in key micro-nutrients and protein (both animal 
and vegetable). 

To change these misconceptions among targeted households, PROSHAR implemented health and 
nutrition activities in three upazilas, two of which have unique characteristics that affect 


“ These organizations include Rural Reconstruction Foundation in Jessore, and Khan Jahania Gone Bidyaloy in 
Bagerhat. These training institutes work as mediators to link PROSHAR beneficiaries with buyers. This activity is 
at the level of sample exchange, if the buyers are satisfied, this relationship will be long lasting 
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availability of services. Batiaghata Upazila is adjacent to the City of Khulna, so households have 
better access to quality health services. Households in Sarankhola Upazila on the other hand, are 
more isolated and must travel greater distances to gain access to ambulatory services, clinics or 
hospitals. In all three upazilas, availability and regularity of quality service provision is a 
challenge in the geographically remote areas. 

In FY 2013 PROSHAR saw a reduced number of underweight children under the age of two 
years at 2 1 .2% against a target of 1 9.6%. Sarankhola continued to show the highest level of 
malnutrition among the three upazilas. Based on these results, and considering the distances 
households in each of the three upazilas must travel to receive quality health services, 

PROSHAR adapted its strategy to improve the capacity of Health Promoters (HPs) and Growth 
Monitoring Educators (GMEs) to provide effective counseling during household visits. 

In addition, the FY 2012/13 survey revealed that solid food consumption by children included 
limited micronutrient rich vegetables and fruit. In order to address this problem, PROSHAR 
promoted greater awareness of dietary diversity and behavior change. It did so by supporting 
care trio groups and their work to enhance key messages covering nutrition and by including 
cooking demonstrations, where women can learn to cook with more diversified foods. 

Finally, the reductions in number of severe acute malnourished (SAM) cases compared to 
baseline figures, is credited to earlier identification of cases which reduced the need for 
Community Management of Acute Malnutrition (CMAM) services and subsequently Ready to 
Use Therapeutic (RUTF). In August 2013, PROSHAR, with the agreement of the GoB and 
USAID, transferred 26.9928 metric tons of RUTF to Action Centre la Faint (ACF) who was 
managing extensive CMAM programs in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. While ACF distributed 
RUTF in its intervention area, PROSHAR continued to deliver the final batches of RUTF to 
clinics in the project area, based on the historical case load or need. Clinics had sufficient stock 
to meet demand until July 31, 2014. after which the RUTF product’s Best-Use-By Date (BUBD) 
had expired. For its part, PROSHAR adopted a strategy of using community awareness and 
quarterly surveillance from mother leaders in the area to continue enrolment of CMAM cases at 
clinics, while continuing its strategy of follow-up monitoring to maintain low default rates for 
maximum outcome. 

Intermediate Result 2.1: Malnutrition Prevent and Treated 

A total of 19,362 children were supported under the United States Government nutrition program 
in FY 2014 out of a target of 21, 283, resulting in a deviation of 9%. 

In FY 2013 the reduction in cases of malnutrition was slightly less than planned, although the 
shortfall did not exceed 10% of the target. In order to improve upon this in FY 2014, PROSHAR 
began to implement its negotiated counseling training for HPs, GMEs and selected mother 
leaders to improve optimal feeding and care. It was tested in five batches over a three-month 
period to determine its effectiveness. The scale up plan of the training activity was later dropped 
after the pilot did not affect levels of growth faltering over that period, compared to growth 
faltering rates in areas where the pilot was not conducted. As a consequence, PROSHAR acted 
instead to increase the frequency of household visits, from monthly to weekly visits. This helped 
to strengthen the amount of household support desired as was requested by Preventing 
Malnutrition in Children Under 2 Approach (PM2A) beneficiary mothers. This request was 
captured during a semi-annual survey conducted in March 2014, where 56% of households 
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receiving counseling recommended that more time be allocated by the service provider to 
support household level behavior change. 

As a result of further decreases in number of SAM cases over the period, from 1% to .5%’, 
PROSHAR worked with USAID to quickly transfer 299.368 kilograms (kgs) to Save the 
Children who has a MYAP program that was distributing RUTF under its CMAM program. The 
aim was to transfer and use RUTF before the product’s BUBD. These resources were transferred 
on July 1, 2014, and all resources transferred were utilized by this project by the end of the 
BUBD ofJuly 31, 2014. 

With multiple batches of RUTF in clinics, a major focus under PROSHAR was also to ensure 
that Ministry of Health (MoH) trained staff was using the first-expiry-first-out method of 
medicine management. Clinic managers did not follow this practice in several weekly 
distributions, resulting in a loss of 128,616 kg of RUTF and who’s BUBD had subsequently been 
exceeded. 

Intermediate Result 2.2 Improved Effectiveness of Health Clinic Services 
PROSHAR adapted its strategy to promote better hygiene behavior by introducing simple and 
easy to use mechanisms (tippy-taps) to health/nutrition beneficiaries. A sample survey conducted 
in March 2014 indicated that there was significant uptake of the equipment, particularly in 
Sarankhola. Regular monitoring across all upazilas identified that the quality of water used for 
hand washing was still a concern. As a result, safe water use was emphasized at the bi-weekly 
and monthly care group sessions, in addition to promoting the use of water available at Pond 
Sand Filters (PSFs) constructed or rehabilitated by PROSHAR. 

PROSHAR’s strategy of forming and training community support groups as mandated by the 
MoH was enhanced by building linkages between community support group members with 
PROSHAR health volunteers (mother leaders, GMEs) to promote sustainability of community 
mobilization after the project ended. 

With the messaging focused on including different food groups in children’s diets, and frequency 
of feeding, the average number of feedings increased from an average of 4.0 to 4.6 times per day. 
The greatest gains in frequency of feeding were in Sarankhola, which showed an increase from 
3.6 times per day to 5.1 times per day. There was also a positive shift in consumption of food 
groups overall. Data in annual survey for FY 2014 showed variation in consumption of different 
food items in the same food groups in the day before the survey. For example, fish intake for 
children under the age of two remains a challenge, particularly for male children. This may be 
due to the need for more time to prepare fish dishes for children (removing bones, etc.) and the 
sensitivity of children’s palate. Milk and milk products and egg consumption by children showed 
a significant improvement across the upazilas, and may reflect the acceptability of these two 
foods to young palates. Micronutrient-rich vegetables and fruits consumption increased across all 
upazilas, reflecting the results of more integration of S02 families with SOI homestead 
approaches or its products. 


’ Between August 2013 and March 2014, 
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These results demonstrate that household behaviors are changing with respect to dietary diversity 
of children under the age of two years’, particularly overcoming the belief that green leafy 
vegetables cause loose stool, that fruits are not important components of a child’s diet, and that 
animal proteins are not necessary for a child’s development. 

Sarankhola has shown the lowest gains in increases in milk consumption by children, compared 
to the other two upazilas. Given that milk products and eggs are often more easily introduced as 
complementary foods, compared to meat or fish, more information is required to understand why 
milk product uptake is not increasing in Sarankhola at the same rate as the other two upazilas. 
One reason may be that milk powder; the most common type of milk consumed in rural areas, is 
not available in the markets or sold in the right size packages for households to regularly 
purchase in Sarankhola. 

To maintain the nutritional gains in Lohaghora and Batiaghata and to sustain mother leaders’ 
support to communities in all three upazilas, PROSHAR will increase the emphasis on engaging 
mother leaders in weekly household visits, so that there is a demand driven practice from the 
community to seek counseling from mother leaders even after program ends. Monitoring and 
Evaluation (M&E) team members will also do further assessments on the level of engagement 
fi-om mother leaders in household visit to measure the progress in voluntary commitment. 

A semi-armual survey conducted in March 2014, to assess hand washing behaviors at the 
household level revealed that 30% of households had adopted the Tippy Tap as a hand washing 
device. As a result of this success, PROSHAR introduced the concept to livelihood FFs who 
trained Master Trainers in the importance of good hygiene behaviors, and the installation and use 
of the tippy-tap, expanded the coverage at schools from 42 to 80, and engaged interested tea stall 
owners (3 per union) to maintain the use of a tippy-tap with critical hand washing practices at 
their tea stall. As households may already have access to water points, traditional use of safe 
water was also supported through the promotion of best practices related to hand washing to 
promote this critical behavior change. 

Washing hands during the five critical times showed a significant improvement from 2012 
(1.9%) when proper hand washing information and skills were introduced to 2013 (5%) and the 
progress continued in 20 14 (43.6%). Nonetheless, in Sarankhola, the access to safe water during 
dry season for household work and hygiene may be a barrier for making a positive impact on 
reducing child under weight and illness episodes. PROSHAR field teams will work closely with 
the S03 team to ensure that PSFs are functional and that mother leaders are aware of the location 
of these PSFs when counseling families. 

In 2014, household health-seeking behavior for children with acute respiratory tract infections 
(ARI) being treated showed positive changes, with 94.3% of children suffering from ARIs 
compared to 64.5% in 2013. Most importantly, the most common place for treatment, shifted 
from local drug stores in FY 2013 (41.6%) to hospitals or clinics in FY 2014 (45.5%). Improved 
service delivery with trained staff, availability of medicine from community clinics, provision of 
regular services ensured by functioning community groups, information sharing in care groups 
and community meetings to strengthen the referral system, have all contributed to this shift. In 
Batiaghata, service seeking in childhood illness was less than that of Lohaghora (68% compared 
to 92%), which may also hinder the level of achievement in reducing underweight in Batiaghata 
compared to Lohaghora in FY 2014. 
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Strategic Objective 3: Institutions and Households Prepared to Respond 
Effectively to Shocks 

The PROSHAR development hypothesis for this strategic objective is that, if households better 
understand the risks they face (either in terms of short-term natural disasters, or long-term 
chronic disasters), they can better contribute to strengthening their community resilience and 
their own household level resilience to shocks. PROSHAR has adopted an integrated approach of 
evidence-based planning and social mobilization, which supports the GoB Standing Orders on 
Disasters (SOD), in order to ensure long-term sustainability of knowledge and behaviors. 

The PROSHAR geographical area is highly vulnerable to rapid and slow onset of natural 
disasters due to extreme climate variability, higher incidence of poverty, inadequate/poor 
infrastructure and heavy reliance on the natural resource base (soil and water). Assessments of, 
and consultations with, local communities suggest that while cyclones, floods, droughts and 
other major hazards pose serious threats to vulnerable populations in Batiaghata and Sarankhola, 
livelihood structures in Lohaghora are affected by water logging, thereby reducing the use of 
arable land to one season only. 

Intermediate Result 3.1: Disaster Risk Reduction Action Plans (DRRAPs) functional 
In FY 2014, PROSHAR supported the most vulnerable 13 Union Disaster Management 
Committees (UDMCs) in organizing their regular monthly meetings. Despite not receiving any 
direct support from PROSHAR, the remaining 10 UDMCs continued to conduct their regular 
monthly meetings as planned. Monitoring data estimated an average 20% lower attendance at 
self-organized UDMC meetings but met the minimum attendance requirement (one third of total 
members) as per SOD. In addition, 13 Disaster Management Committees (DMCs), representing 
the most vulnerable unions, updated their DRRAPs, indicating a step in reducing dependency 
upon PROSHAR. 

In FY 2013 UDMCs began to utilize their own resources in support of priorities identified 
through the DRRAP. As a result, 156 schemes identified by the DRRAPs were implemented 
through mobilizing non-PROSHAR resources, including resources from the Annual 
Development Program (ADP) and resources from other donors supporting infrastructure projects 
in their union. PROSHAR has estimated that the value of these schemes is approximately BDT 
35,000,000'’ (approximately USD $452,196), which is almost the same amount as the resources 
received from the central government under PROSHAR’s Host Country Agreement with the 
GoB. 

In FY 2014, PROSHAR implemented 233 DRR schemes, which covered 55% of the 
communities (exceeding the target 40% of total 207 communities) and also improved the 
conditions of 64.74 kg of rural roads, exceeding the target by 27%. Overachievement in the 
target of road rehabilitation occurred due to feasibility studies by roadworks to ensure that roads 


‘ During the 2013-14 GoB fiscal year, the Rayenda UDMC implemented a total of 12 DRR schemes using 
resources from the Ministry of Disaster Management and Relief, and the Annual Development Programme, as well 
as funds from other agencies such as the Comprehensive Disaster Management Programme and Muslim Aid 
Bangladesh, amounting to BDT 4,545,929 (approximately USD S59,038). PROSHAR is working in 13 vulnerable 
unions. 
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were not raised further than the 25-year flood level, compared to the preliminary estimate made 
prior to completion of technical feasibility studies. This freed up resources for more roadwork, 
extending the amount of rural road rehabilitated. 

In FY 2013, PROSHAR undertook implementation of rural earthworks rehabilitation schemes 
using the majority of GoB cash contributions in that year for rehabilitation^. These schemes were 
identified from the DRRAPs, and utilized bkash as a transparent mechanism for managing cash 
transfers. Although there were drawbacks to using bkash, due to the need of all participants to 
have national identification cards to open bkash accounts, which affected participation of 
approximately 10-15% of interested households, the transparency of this system was considered 
by beneficiaries to be highly important. PROSHAR raised the request to the Steering Committee 
to facilitate the processing of national identification cards, and the Secretary instructed the 
Project Director accordingly. 

In FY 2014, PROSHAR increased the number of rehabilitation schemes implemented by 
complementing the cash for work with food. A total of 266,53 1 person days of work was 
provided to 9,876 laborers, of which 30% were female. Payment was a combination of cash and 
food, with the first 5 days’ of a 12 day work period being paid in food valued at BDT 250 per 
day (wheat, lentils and vegetable oil), and the last 7 days of a 12-day work period being paid in 
cash at the same rate. Each laborer worked an average of 27 days’, which contributed 
approximately BDT 6,750 to each household*. 

Field observation and discussions with the laborers during field visits revealed that women 
laborers preferred the combination of food and cash because of the quality of the food distributed 
particularly the oil and lentils. On the other hand, male laborers were ambivalent, as they did not 
necessarily see the benefit of quality food distribution. That said, all laborers agreed that the 
transparency with which both the food and cash was managed by PROSHAR was a model that 
should be adopted by other organizations, as well as by the government. Equally important, 
laborers noted that bKash effectively created a ‘virtual bank account’, which helped laborers to 
withdraw the resources as needed for the household. 

Lessons learned in FY 2013, also led to changes in PROSHAR’s rehabilitation approach. 
Specifically, the lack of non-productive soil for rehabilitation led to the adoption of top soil 
management, which requires lifting the top soil from agricultural land, digging out the lower 
levels, and then replacing the top soil. This reduced the environmental impact of earthworks 
collection. 

During FY 2014 implementation, specific challenges arose, including; the lack of adequate 
drainage systems in roads being rehabilitated, which increased the risk of expanding the amount 


’ Late receipt of the GoB contribution, together with the political tensions in the rural areas leading up to the Januaty 
elections, resulted in non-utilization of approximately 54% of the lund, which was returned to the GoB. 

* Historically, non-marginalized households have not participated in earthworks rehabilitation, due to the perception 
that this is a lower class occupation. In addition, the daily payments for CFW/FFW were at least 40% lower than 
labor rates in that upazila. As upazila labor rates are based upon demand, few non-raarginal households participated 
in these schemes (estimated at between 5% and 10% per scheme). 
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of land waterlogged, and unable to be used for more than one season. As a result, PROSHAR 
took the decision to only support rehabilitation of earthworks where the local government agreed 
to fund culvert installation. However, delays in receiving ADP funding, and other competing 
priorities, prevented all UPs from meeting their obligations. As five schemes were not started 
due to political rivalries following upazila elections, PROSHAR utilized the resources budgeted 
for these schemes to install the necessary culverts. 

In addition to earthen-works rehabilitation, PROSHAR constructed or rehabilitated a total of 60 
PSFs against a target of 50, and conducted shelter repair in 12 shelters against a target of 17. 

The overachievement in PSFs was the direct result of savings from FY 2013. As a result, 3,000 
households (15,000 persons) were provided with access to drinking water as a result of 
construction and repairing of these PSFs*. Underachievement in shelter repair was the direct 
result of the decision by the GoB to undertake the repair in five of these shelters and may 
indicate the willingness of local government to support priorities identified through the DRRAP 
prepared with evidence by local communities during Community Risk Assessments (CRAs). 

PROSHAR carried out comprehensive environmental monitoring of all schemes and planned for 
implementing recommended measures to mitigate adverse effects for the schemes on 
environment. As part of it, construction of 37 road culverts, of the planned 59, was completed by 
the end of September 2014 using government and USAID resources. The remaining 22 culverts 
will be constructed using USAID resources, which will be completed by the end of October 
2014. In Sarankhola’*, training provided to Cyclone Preparedness Program (CPP) volunteers in 
FY 2012 and 2013 revealed a significant difference in the knowledge base of volunteers, many 
of whom had never been formally trained on basic disaster management, first aid and search and 
rescue. However, concerns raised by the trained volunteers about the lack of supplies to perform 
their tasks led to an assessment being undertaken in February, 2013, of the quantity and quality 
of early warning and response materials available to CPP. PROSHAR then adjusted their 
implementation strategy to include the provision of critical early warning and search and rescue 
materials, which was transferred to CPP for volunteer use. 

Despite handing over maintenance plans and proving necessary training to UDMCs, periodic 
maintenance of rural earthen roads is still a major challenge. PROSHAR during joint meeting 
among UDMC, CPP and CBDMVG, continue to clarify roles and responsibilities related to 
future maintenance, in addition to improving the quality of the maintenance plan by noting the 
responsible party. 

Intermediate Result 3.2: Early warning systems functional 

PROSHAR’s Annual Survey in FY 2013 revealed that early warning system of only 63% of the 
targeted 84 communities (wards) was functional which was not up to the expected level. Based 
on learning from the armual survey and other monitoring reports, PROSHAR shifted the 


’ PROSHAR constructed and repaired 93 PSF in all 4 unions of Sarankhola, which provided access of 22. 7% of total 
population (102396). In Batighata, PROSHAR constructed and repaired 8 PSF in two unions (Ganagrampur and 
Surichaii) which provided access of only 4.7% of total population of two unions (42,661) to drinking water 

■“ CPP volunteers do not exist in either Batiaghata or Lohagara. 
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responsibility for management from CBDMVG members to one CBDMVG Champion per group 
and provided them with refresher training to ensure that the materials were kept functional. In 
addition, keys to the trunks in which the materials were kept were handed over from the school 
principal (where the stocks were being held) to the UDMC Secretary for monitoring. This 
strategy resulted in improvements to the management of early warning materials. In FY 2014, 
87.9% of targeted communities had kept all materials functional. Analysis of survey data shows 
that 100% of megaphones and 96.7% of radios were in good condition and functional at the time 
of physical verification. The conditions of the materials improved in FY 2014 as a result of 
shifting monitoring responsibility to CBDMVG Champions. 

During the annual survey, all CBDMVGs interviewed could show contingency plans with 93.3% 
of plans clearly specifying volunteers’ roles before, during and after a disaster. At least 10 
members of each CBDMVG were trained on prevention, mitigation, preparedness and response. 

Intermediate Result 3.3: Increased knowledge and skills on DRM 

In FY 2014 PROSHAR began to promote joint meetings between UDMC, CPP and CBDMVGs 
in Sarankhola to ensure that early warning was more coordinated. These joint meetings discussed 
the status of early warning materials available, in order to increase the level of attention paid to 
protecting equipment and using it for disaster warnings only. 

PROSFIAR also provided training to DMC members on the Disaster Management Act and 
leadership in emergency, to village police on security in emergency, to boy scouts and girl 
guides on voluntarism in emergency work, to shelter management and PSF management 
committees on operation and maintenance, and to religious leaders on prevention, mitigation, 
preparedness and response. A total of 3,5 1 0 people of a targeted 2,484 received training. This 
positive outcome was the result of adding training to a new target group, deep sea fishermen, 
who were trained on early warning and response, and training of 278 new DMC members on 
disaster preparedness, mitigation, early warning and response. 

In FY 2014, in recognition of the role that some religious leaders played in preparedness 
activities during Cyclone Mahasen, PROSHAR increased its emphasis on training of religious 
leaders. However, as a result of political instability, police stopped the training at the community 
level due to increased action by fundamental religious leaders before the national elections. 
PROSHAR staff then enlisted the support of the Upazila Nirbahi Officer (UNO), who was aware 
of the purpose of this training. The UNO then advised the police that he had endorsed the 
training, at which time the training was able to take place. 

In order to identify those deep-sea fishermen who could most benefit from prepared and early 
warning knowledge, the Upazila Fisheries Officer provided PROSHAR with a list of 4,300 
fishermen. PROSHAR selected 750 fishermen for training from the list using the following 
criteria: (a) identity card provided by government; (b) are conducting deep sea fishing for at least 
1 5 days in the last season; and (c) family living close to the river embankment. 

PROSHAR, in collaboration with Khulna University carried out a study into the impact of 
Behavior Change Communication (BCC) events that have taken place to improve the 
preparedness level of communities to rapid onset disasters. In Sarankhola and Batiaghata, the 
study team interviewed 400 individual in Sarankhola and Batiaghata, conducted 15 focus group 
discussions and 25 key informant interview. According to the draft report, the study revealed 
62% of people prioritized shifting women, elderly, children and people with disabilities to safe 
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places if signal VI is declared. Around 71% people would preserve important documents such as 
vulnerable group feeding card, national identification card, children’s immunization card and 
deed documents; while 76% would preserve dry food to cope with acute food shortage in safe 
places/cyclone shelter. 

The PROSHAR annual survey also revealed that the DMC members retained an average of 60% 
of training knowledge transferred to them in the following important areas: (a) Authority 
responsible for disseminating early warning messages; (b) when to shift the most vulnerable 
households members, including pregnant women, disabled person and children to cyclone 
shelter; (c) number of flags hoisted which show that levels VI and VIII, two levels that apply to 
personal safety, have been declared; (d) which major preparedness actions need to be taken when 
danger signal VI is declared; and, (e) which agency is responsible for coordination of a response. 
The percentage of DMC members understanding the importance of vulnerable persons is of 
particular concern, as the sample survey also asked PROSHAR beneficiaries undertaking 
livelihoods activities, who are represented by DMCs, clearly showed that more than half of 
women surveyed could not move without the permission of the spouse or other male household 
member. Given that a large percentage of livelihoods beneficiary households are dependent upon 
day labor for income, which may mean that they are not working closely to their home, 
PROSHAR has recommended that officials need to increase messaging about moving vulnerable 
household members during signal VI, and engage male heads of household to support movement 
of vulnerable members by signal VI, whether the males have returned to the household or not. 

B. Challenges, Successes and Lessons Learned 

PROSHAR experienced several challenges as well as successes that are identified in Section A 
above. This section encompasses the most significant lessons learned from FY 2014 and how 
they have been and/or will be applied. These lessons have been organized under key themes of 
programming below and are considered priorities for the program to continue addressing for the 
remainder of the project. 

Women’s Empowerment 

• PROSHAR has learned that the combination and proportion of food and cash has advantages 
and disadvantages. Women laborers indicated their satisfaction to the combination of food 
and cash due to the quality of the food distributed, particularly lentils and vegetable oil. 
However, the provision of cash only is also appreciated by men and some women, as it 
provide beneficiaries with choices in the use of the cash, without tying them to the 
consumption of commodities provided by PROSHAR. 

• Development literature suggests that economic empowerment of women provides the basis 
for empowerment in other household decisions seems to hold true in PROSHAR, if 
empowerment is defined as having autonomous or equal decision-making in household 
purchases/investments. PROSHAR’s annual survey" conducted with female beneficiaries of 


' ' Questions asked were related to spending money the respondent has earned herself, buy or selling major 
productive assets (land, livestock, crops), buying inputs, selling product, adoption of expensive or labor intensive 
technologies, use of loans or savings, expenses for children’s education, medical expenses for the respondent or her 
children, expenses for family planning (contraception) and moving to shelter in advance of onset of disaster. 
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livelihoods activities and health/nutrition female beneficiaries confirmed that, with the 
exception of expenses for family planning (contraceptives), a higher proportion of female 
livelihoods beneficiaries were able to take the decision autonomously or jointly with spouse 
or other adult male in the household compared to health/nutrition female beneficiaries. 

• PROSHAR’s approach to working with mothers, fathers and grandmothers in households 
with pregnant and lactating women and children under the age of two years, however, is also 
having an impact on empowerment of women, particularly if the woman subsequently 
participated directly in livelihood activities. In all cases, except for the decision to move to a 
shelter during the time of disasters, the percentage of Joint health/nutrition/livelihoods 
beneficiaries who were able to take the decision alone or along with male household heads, 
increased when compared to the other two groups. 

Promoting Good Governance 

• A transparent process of scheme'^ identification, prioritization, approval, labor selection, 
food distribution and cash payments reinforces PROSHAR’s commitment to being held 
accountable for the work it does at the community level, as well as resolving problems that 
often arise with Food for Work schemes. 

• DRRPs are a useful tool that can assist Union Parishads and Upazilas to allocate resources to 
reduce vulnerability, either through the Annual Development Plan (ADP) or donor or private 
resources. DRRPs have guided the investment of approximately BTD 350,000,000 from 
other sources in the PROSHAR area, in the last year alone. PROSHAR will, therefore, 
continue to provide assistance to all DMCs in FY2015 to develop three year action plans 
with prioritization for implementation from the DRR schemes identified in the DRRP. 

• Turnover in GoB Disaster Management Committees (upazila or union level) requires strong 
systems which can transition well to new members. For example, essential equipment must 
be inventoried and maintained, so that DMCs are aware of the resources they can rely upon. 

• Lack of resources for training and equipment are presently critical gaps that are being filled 
by donors Persons trained in various aspects of warning, first aid, and rescue should be 
responsible to keep a list up-to-date with their UDMC, who should report on the availability 
of these persons in their annual plans submitted as per the Standing Orders on Disasters. 

• The joint GoB and Red Crescent Society program called the Cyclone Preparedness Program 
(CPP), has staff with in-depth technical knowledge and provides training to its volunteers and 
other volunteers operating in the areas of preparedness, early warning, search and rescue, and 
other response activities. The use of CPP staff as trainers provides the opportunity for all 
volunteers to be trained using similar operating procedures, thereby reducing confusion 
should a disaster strike. Involving CPP trained volunteers at the outset to facilitate trainings 
and events with the CBDMVG members strengthened the link between these two bodies, 
increasing the likelihood that CPP volunteers will reach out to persons trained during early 
warning and response in Sarankhola. On the other hand, where CPP volunteers are not 
available, CBDMVG members now have contacts with CPP institutionally, and can contact 


Schemes are dehoed as any earthworks or rehabilitation or construction that will reduce the vulnerability of a 
given set of households. 
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them should they require support or instructions, 

• The lack of MoH staff to cover large numbers of households limits the extent of coverage 
that the Ministry may have with outreach, particularly for pregnancy care and optimal child 
health and nutrition. PROSHAR will, therefore, increase its activities further link local MoH 
and community groups with both PCSBAs and the community in order to ensure continuum 
of care from the clinics to the household for improved pregnancy care and optimal child 
health and nutrition beyond PROSHAR. 

• When two departments within a single ministry are responsible for service provision, such as 
the Community Clinic Directorate and the National Nutrition Services Directorate, 
responsibility for follow-up at the community level becomes more challenging. Once the 
two Departments sign agreements on roles and responsibilities for follow-up of growth 
faltering children at the household level, the Ministry of Health will be better able to ensure 
household level follow-up to maintain the reduction in malnutrition rates gained through 
work of NGOs. Until the end of the project, therefore, PROSHAR GMEs will continue to 
provide mentoring support at clinic monitoring sites. This mentoring will improve the 
quality of services provided by the newly trained MoH staff and mobilize communities to 
take advantage of a new structure of service delivery. 

• Government extensionists from DAE, Livestock and Fisheries are limited in numbers and 
are, therefore, unlikely to conduct visits to poor households to provide technical advice. 
However, linking these extensionists to producers and engaging them already in technical 
training has provided the opportunity for all PROSHAR staff to create a relationship with 
these extensionists that can be drawn upon through direct telephone calls for advice. 

• Learning from FY 2013, PROSHAR has confirmed that UP Chairmen may not be able to 
allocate resources for installing culverts to reduce water logging of agricultural lands upon 
short notice. PROSHAR has now allocated budget in the rehabilitation work budget. It is 
expected that longer-term planning may be able to address this issue. 

• Government extensionists from DAE, Livestock and Fisheries are limited in numbers and 
are, therefore, unlikely to conduct visits to poor households to provide technical advice. 
However, linking these extensionists to producers and engaging them already in technical 
training has provided the opportunity for all PROSHAR staff to create a relationship with 
these extensionists that can be drawn upon through direct telephone calls for advice. 

• Learning from FY 2013, PROSHAR has confirmed that UP Chairmen may not be able to 
allocate resources for installing culverts to reduce waterlogging. Accordingly, PROSHAR 
allocated budget for 20 road-drainage systems in the rehabilitation work budget. However, it 
is expected that longer-term planning may be able to address this issue. 

Behavior Change 

• PNGO FFs, who are paid personnel, may not remain available to continue to promote uptake 
of technology and management practices that reduce the vulnerability of households after the 
project ends. Those MTs who have been visiting their producer group members on a regular 
basis will be engaged to expand the number of households that they support so that positive 
behaviors are sustained, recognizing that economic gains alone are not sufficient to ensure 
that technologies are being correctly adopted. 

• “Knowledge” messages are not enough to change behavior- there needs to be repeated 
opportunities to practice the behaviors and to consistently include peer group support to 
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maintain them. While this holds true in many sectors, it is particularly critical in wellness and 
nutrition, where social norms can undermine any changes made within a single project. 

• Based on annual survey results, care and feeding of sick children, especially during diarrheal 
episodes, did not change significantly in the last year. PROSHAR will, therefore, continue 
strengthening the quality of services through MoH community clinic staff and early 
identification of sick or malnourished children by care group leaders. In care group sessions, 
discussions on childhood illness will be a focus during the coming winter sessions, from 
November-January. 

• Focusing mass communication on hand-washing through beneficiary groups, including high 
school students, resulted in significant changes in hand-washing behaviors. This indicates 
that using multiple channels, including adolescent groups accelerates effective commimity 
change on certain behaviors. 

• The frequency of household visits where children are showing faltering growth is a key 
factor in addressing child malnutrition. PROSHAR has found that by counseling mothers on 
ways to improve infant breast attachment and positioning, the frequency, consistency and 
food diversification of child feeding can significantly and positively reduce growth faltering. 
In order to sustain gains made to date in reducing malnutrition, PROSHAR will work closely 
with Community Sub-Groups, PCSBAs and with GMEs so that a system of weekly 
household visit to growth faltering children can be maintained. 

• The cultural tradition of decision-making with respect to moving to shelters in the event of a 
natural disaster remains a challenge. The Annual Survey results indicated that less than 2% 
of PROSHAR direct female beneficiaries indicated that they can decide alone to move to 
shelter during the time of disaster, and 63.5% of households can jointly decide with another 
household member. However, a survey of community members conducted on PROSHAR’ s 
behalf by Khulna University indicated that only 60% of households recognized the warning 
signal for moving vulnerable persons, including women, children, the elderly and infirm, in 
advance of all other persons in advance of cyclone landfall. PROSHAR will, therefore, 
increase BCC activities to increase awareness of the earlier warning signal when vulnerable 
household members should be moved. 

• PROSHAR constructed and repaired 101 PSFs. Yet the sustainability of the operation and 
maintenance of the PSFs remain a challenge. Learning from previous years suggested that 
changing the mindset of the people for greater sustainability of the system. Based on 
PROSHAR’s learning that community ownership of PSFs is not accepted, the project 
modified its approach and introduced a monthly contribution system for the users, which was 
determined by the water management committee in consultation with users. PROSHAR will 
now support water management committees to monitor maintenance over the next four 
months to ensure that the fee structure will be adequate to maintain the water point in future. 

• Docudramas that capture the real life experience of households during a cyclone are a useful 
tool to illustrate the importance of household preparedness for disasters. The docudrama has 
been used in the last two years’ as the basis for community meetings where the roles and 
responsibilities of households and government are reinforced. In the last months of the 
project, PROSHAR will begin handing over the docudrama CD and advocate to the member 
secretaries of UDMCs, Head Teachers of 72 Schools, CPPs and Upazila Offices to show and 
use the CD for community held awareness campaigns, as well as using this as a training aid 
in support of national campaigns in disaster risk reduction. 
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• Docudramas that capture the real life experience of households during a cyclone are a useful 
tool to illustrate the importance of household preparedness for disasters. The docudrama has 
been used in the last 2 years’ as the basis for community meetings where the roles and 
responsibilities of households and government are reinforced. In the last months of the 
project, PROSHAR will begin handing over the docudrama CD and advocate with member 
secretaries of UDMCs, head teachers, CPP and UNO to show and use the CD for community 
held awareness campaigns, as well as using this as a training aid in support of national 
campaigns in disaster risk reduction. 

• Dietary diversity'^ across households and within households is the greatest where households 
participated in both livelihoods and health/nutrition (PM2A) interventions, particularly if 
they participated in off-farm livelihoods sector. While the Household Dietary Diversity Score 
(HDDS) for this group was 5.9, off-farm livelihood beneficiaries who did not participate in 
health/nutrition interventions showed the lowest score overall at 4.8. This deviation is 
significant because it underscores the importance of integrating agriculture/livelihoods with 
nutrition and health as soon as new mothers are able to take on the additional workload of 
any livelihoods activity. 

• PROSHAR’ s strategy to promote production and opportunities for sales has increased the 
average HDDS for livelihoods beneficiaries overall (5.2 compared to last year’s score of 4) 
and reduced the percentage of households with poor food diversification (16.0% compared to 
last year’s percentage of 28.7%). The percentage of households with well diversified diets 
also increased although not to the same extent (19.6% compared to last year’s percentage of 
14.1). PROSHAR will, therefore, continue to encourage livelihoods beneficiaries to transfer 
their knowledge to health/nutrition households. 

• Overall, the percentage of health/nutrition beneficiaries receiving rations show a similar 
range of poor, moderate and well diversified diets as livelihoods beneficiaries. This outcome 
is significant, and positive'"', compared with the previous year, and indicate that intra- 
household food distribution is improving as a result of the behavior changes at household 
level 

• Since February 1,2014'^, PROSHAR has been registering pregnant women for the PM2A 
program, although they are not eligible for rations. Although the overall sample is small 


Dietary Diversity is a qualitative measure of food consumption that reflects household access to a variety of foods, 
and is also a proxy for nutrient adequacy of the diet of individuals'-*. The household dietary diversity score (HDDS) 
is meant to reflect, in a snapshot form, the economic ability of a household to access a variety of foods. Studies have 
shown that an increase in dietary diversity is associated with socio-economic status and household food security 
(household energy availability) (Hoddinot and Yohannes, 2002; Hatioy et al., 2000). 

''' There is a higher percentage of health/nutrition beneficiaries with well-diversified diets compared to livelihoods 
beneficiary households. This may be because the health/nutrition program is a blanket coverage program. 

Although the HDDS score for lactating women is the same as the livelihoods HDDS noted earlier, the two 
numbers may not be comparable, as lactating women come from all socio-economic strata, whereas livelihoods 
beneficiaries do not include any non-poor households 

Ending the ration component of the PM2A program for newly registered women occurred over the period from 
February 1, 2014, to April 1, 2014, depending upon the union. Not all women registered since April 1, 2014 have 
received rations. 
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compared to the other beneficiary sample base, the HDDS score for these lactating women is 
4.1. A larger number may need to be sampled to ensure that these results hold true with a 
larger sample, as this might suggest that the provision of conditional rations may be a 
necessary “economic” incentive for households to increase the quantity and quality of foods 
provided to this group. 

• Cultural norms regarding complementary feeding can be overcome through intensive BCC 
activities. However, those that have a high economic impact (“luxury foods”, such as milk 
products'’ or fruit with orange color flesh) are still, on average, fed to more male children 
than female children. This, however, will only be a problem if female children are not 
accepting another food that is part of the same food group. For this reason, PROSHAR will 
continue to promote foods that will be consumed at the “180 day old” celebration to 
demonstrate a number of options. 

Private Sector Engagement 

• The demand for quality products sold by major input suppliers exists at the upazila level. 
FBGs that are conducting pre-season planning are able to identify sources of supply at the 
best price for all members. PROSHAR will increase its support to FBGs in the next period so 
that they will be able to continue to undertake pre-season planning profitably. 

• Establishing collection points where a trader can come to purchase produce increases the 
opportunities a household has to market its product. So long as the product is of consistent 
quality, and is generating a profit, these traders will continue to purchase from these 
collection points. 

• LHWs are a necessary complement to government services, if regular vaccination services 
are to be sustained. LHWs trained by PROSHAR that are providing these services and 
earning income will be supported with financial management training, so they can continue 
providing services profitably, 

• Despite the success of the market development initiatives in most areas of the project, there 
remain challenges in areas with fragmented and thin markets (such as Sarankhola) where 
“last mile delivery” of market services (specifically inputs and aggregation services) are yet 
to be taken up sustainably by private market actors. For this reason, PROSHAR will deepen 
the linkages with private actors in areas where considerable progress has not been made, and 
will widen the linkages of successful producer groups with larger market actors. This will be 
done through informing national private sector actors about the opportunities which exist in 
the project areas, and encouraging them to test and try innovative business practices such as 
offering minimum guarantees for sales volumes and profits to local retailers. 


Field level observations indicate that the most common form of milk consumed at the household level is 
powdered milk which is reconstituted. This is likely because of its shelf life compared to other milk products, and 
the lack of access to a reliable source of power supply for refrigeration. 
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FY 
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Intermediate Result 
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Local Implementation Partner 

MoH 

Ministry of Health 

MASA 
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MCHN 

Maternal and Child Health and Nutrition 

M&E 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

MFI 

Micro Finance Institution 

MLA 
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Ministry of Health 

MPWR 

Ministry for the Promotion of Women’s Rights 

MRAH 
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MT 
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Oral I^hydration Salts 
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PHAST 

Participatory hygiene and sanitation transformation 
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Pregnant and Lactating Women 

PM2A 

Preventing Malnutrition in Children under Two Approach 

P4P 

Purchase for Progress 
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Severe Acute Malnutrition 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Program Results 

In 201 1, ACDWOCA was awarded a five-year U.S. Ageiicy for Intemadonal Development (USAID) Title 
n funded Multi-Year Assistance Program, titled tte Victory against Malnutrition (VM) Project. ITie project 
aims to reduce food insecurity among vulnerable rural populations in the Santematenga province in the 
Central North Region of Burkina Faso. ViM operates in the four contiguous communes of Barsalogo, 
Namissiguima, Kaya, and Pissila, and is managed by ACDWOCA, in partnership with Save the Children 
and Netherlands Development Organization (SNV) and at the community level with three local 
implementir® partners (LIPs) Activities and their results are designed around three integrated Strategic 
Objectives (SO): 

SO 1: Increased and diversified agricultural production 
SO 2: Improved household incomes 

SO 3: Reduced chronic malnutrition among children under 5 years of age and pregnant and 
lactating women (PLW) 

This ARR highlights the collective efforts of this integrated work and activities carried out by Project ViM, 
along with programmatic accomplishments and obstacles feced in fiscal year (FY) 2014. Starting from 
August 1, 2013 and ending on September 30, 2014, ViM placed a greater focus on its detailed 
implementation plan (DIP) and allocated resources to cany out strategies and action plans directed towards 
achieving sustainable outcomes in agriculture, livestock production and diversification, livelihood 
strengthening, behavioral changes in health and nutrition at the producer, household and community level. 
FY 2014 also resulted in greater producer group development, increased access to productive inputs, 
improved productivity and income opportunities, and an overall improvement of the health and nutritional 
status in the project intervention areas for 1 68,102 individual beneficiaries. 

Many of these results can be credited to ViM’s collaborative work with public and private agriculture, 
livestock and healdi sector stakeholders and partners to deliver high qirality technical and training support 
using a variety of venues such as Farmer Field Schools (FFS), demonstration herds, agricultural feirs, input 
vouchers and community awareness to bolster producer productivity, use of ^ropriate techniques, and 
fanning practices aimed at overcoming food insecurity aixi improving rural livelihoods. Support also carried 
over to extending important health and nutrition practices, effective messaging, and intensification of mother 
care group activities at the household level. In turn, ViM also incorporated gender strategies to increase 
women’s participation and leadership across all activities while improving local environmental awareness to 
strengthen sustainability, and increase programmatic impact. 

ViM also woiked closely with Food for Peace (FFP) in Burkina Faso and Dakar taking into account their 
recommendations while taking other actions in order to improve the project’s performance. An 
understanding of these key results as well as progress made against ViM’s DIP and planned targets is 
presented below under each SO and Intermediate Result (IR). 

Strategic Objective 1: Increased and diversified agricultural production 

Under SOI, ViM continued to increase and diversify agriculture pnxiuction in six different value chains 
throughout FY 2014 by working at the community level through its LIPs to support 600 producer groups 
(PGs). The number of PCs supported by each LIP below is broken out by commune: 

• Action pour la Promotion des Initiatives Locales (APIL), 1 9 1 PGs in Pissila 

• Alliance Technique d’ Assistance au Developpement (ATAD), 212 PGs in Kaya 
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• Association Zood Nooma pour le Develof^wment (AZND), 1 97 PGs in Barsalogho and 
Namissiguima. 

ViM, through its LIPs, worked at the community level to organi 2 B and strengthen PGs while building 
individual member capacity through training and technical support in oiganizational development and 
management. The effort is ongoing and is strengthening their performance as a group as well as their role 
and leadership within each group to support the other group members. 

In addition, PGs received training on improved farming methods and use of new technologies throu^ FFS 
and demonstration plots. This training was supplemented with technical follow up and introducing 
improved inputs and small tools to enhance productivity and increase food production. The outcome of 
these interventions are presented below and come from a range of data sources collected through routine 
monitoring, data gathering and annual survey results. 

IR: I.l: Producer Groups Strengthened 
Activity 1.1.1: Ident^ and organize livelihood PGs 

In FY 2014, ViM, through its LIPs, organized 217 new PGs using established program criteria This biit^ 
the total number of PGs supported by ViM to 600 constituting a 1 00 percent achievement against the 
number of targeted groups under the FY 2014 PREiP. This total is made up of 276 PGs consisting only of 
women, 239 PGs mixed (male and female), and 85 PGs consisting only of mea The total number of 
registered members within these PGs receiving support is 1 6,985 individuals out of a targeted of 1 8,000. 
This represents an achievement rate of 94.36 percent Of this number, women beneficiaries represent 1 1 ,934 
of the total or 70.26 percent Of the 600 PGs supported by ViM, 305 are producir® cowpea, 57 sorghum, 97 
onion, 5 tomato, 1 1 7 small ruminants, and 1 9 raising poulhy . 

Each PO was trained and given a copy of law 0 1 4/99/AN, a law that details principles and governing rules 
that cooperative oiganizations must abide by in Burikina Faso. Though capacity building efforts for these 
groups are at an early stage, efforts to date have yielded positive changes to their functionality. PG members 
have taken greater responsibility toward improving their welfare by adopting new practices and working 
with ViM to strengthen their resiliency against food insecurity. Furthermore, beneficiaries have become 
more engaged with local and regional markets and have actively developed ties with input dealers and 
commercial buyers as evidenced from strong sales of cowpeas and their presence at agricultural feiis. 

ViM anticipates that a many PGs will continue to operate as a group, while building on and sustaining their 
growth after the project ends, and ViM is poised to provide additional support in FY 2015 to ensure that this 
happens. 

Activity 1.1.2: Build technical, organization and management capacity of PGs 

Improving the technical, organizational, and management functions of the various PGs is essential to 
sustaining member involvement and development as a group. Support is directed at defining member roles 
and responsibilities and the election of group leaders. Law 014/99/AN is used as a guide to reinforce their 
understanding of specific principles governing group structure, leadership, management, and member 
responsibility. These efforts aim to put the PGs in a stronger position to maximize their potential as a group, 
increase and diversify their agriculture production and accrue benefits, while also providing a path for 
increased female leadership. 
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To encourage sustainability and also taking into account the phase out, ViM has established a pool of 
endogenous trainers (community trainers) who are trained with the required knowledge and skills to 
provide sustained assistance to PGs and their members. The selection of the trainers and the trainings 
themselves were conducted by LIP field officers under the supervision of ViM staff. In FY 2014, ViM 
trained a total of 1 ,733 out of a target of 1 ,800 endogenous trainers, 57 percent of which are women. 
Trainings are conducted in the language of “Moore”. 

Additionally, aU 600 PGs underwent training in improved ^cultural production methods. A minimum set 
of skills and capacities built through this training has resulted in farmers and their PGs taking greater 
responsibility to support each other through the endogenous trainers or contacting external actors. The 
project will continue to provide assistance in FY 2015 to ensure that fanner groups remain dynamic, well 
governed, and capable to serve as a resource for group members. 

Activity 1.1.3; Provide leadership training for women 

Women serving in leadership positions within targeted groups are an important part of VM’s sustainability 
approach. Currently less than 6 percent of leaders of mixed producer groups are womea To encourage and 
strengthen the participation and leadership of women in the targeted program areas, ViM recruited the 
services of the Coalition Burkina pour les Droits de la Femme (CBDF) to train 85 LIP technical officers, 
including ViM staff as trainers. This training-of-trainers (TOT) covered “lealership of women in rural 
areas” and "communication in the family in Burkina Faso". These 85 trained trainers, in turn, conducted 1 72 
awareness sessions with PGs engaged in SOI and S02 activities, as well as “care groups” involved in SOS 
activities, reaching 5,441 individuals. The key topics covered through these awareness sessions include 
leadership of women in rural areas; communication and sharing in households; respect and mutual 
confidence of the members of the household; consensus planning of agricultural activities and the 
strengthening of the socio-economic status of women in the community. In addition, field officers held 
discussions with community and PG members about the role that women play in maintaining a household 
and household food security. 

As noted earlier, 276 out of the 600 farmers groups consist solely of women while 239 are mixed. Within 
both of these PGs, women participate in the activities as effectively as men. This is evident during both 
agricultural and livestock fairs where women were able to collect the cost leverage contribution lk)m their 
group members as part of the necessary payment for agricultural inputs. Also, during interviews with FFS 
participants, one female member noted that her husband had been so impressed with the increased yield 
from her personal field that he ceded a portion of the family field to her so that she had a larger area to 
cultivate. Her husband also participated in the interview, noting that his wife had decision-making control 
over the use of her harvest, and he was happy to give it to her, as he knew that the increased production 
would benefit the whole family. ViM sees women’s participation in the project activities as pro-active and 
complementary to improving overall food production. Although, some cultural, social and economic 
constraints do remain, ViM is intensifying its efforts to increase the leadership role that women play in their 
professional lives and in their communities. 

Activity 1.1.4: Provide hands-on training and demonstrations of sustainable agricultural technologies 
through FFS 

ViM continued to strengthen and adapt its FFS training modules throughout FY 20 1 4. These training 
modules were finalized in March 2014 with the support of SNV and input from various agencies within the 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Food Security,* as well as fhe National Agricultural Research Institute 
(MERA), the Regional Chamber of Agriculture for (he Centre North region, ACDIVOCA, and LIP staff. 
The training materials incorporated sustainable paioduction practices and improved farming techniques for 
cowpea, sorghum, onion and tomato prodiaction, iiKrluding plot management, use of improved seeds and 
fertilizer, pest control, harvest and post-harvest handKi^ techniques including storage, environmental 
management, and other techniques adapted to a changing climate. 

Usir^ these revised training materials, ViM trained 1,899 onion and tomato producers, and 8,303 cowpea 
and sorghum producers in improved production techniques. LIP field officers were responsible for leading 
the adoption of new technologies through hands-on training at both FFS and demonstration sites. They also 
provided technical follow-up by visiting their plots to review jsogress and recommend actions. In total, LIP 
field officers visited 1 ,5 1 2 onion and tomato farmers and 2,632 cowpea and sorghum farmers. Moreover, 
these visits were supplemented with learning viats to other farmer production sites. In total, 30 organized 
farmer-to-farmer group site-visits benefiting 1 ,976 tomato and onion producers, of which 840 were women, 
and 54 site-visits benefiting 4,7 1 1 cowpea and sorghum femets made up of 2,997 women, were carried out. 
While the level of adoption of improved agricultural techniques remains low at 27 percent of male farmers 
and 16 percent of female farmers, the project has identified strategies to increase these numbers, centered 
around improving and reinforcing LIP training and monitoring capacity. 

With changing weather and rainfall patterns affecting production of these crops, FFS training also 
introduced sustainable water and soil conservation techniques to 1 0,408 targeted producers, including stony 
bund, “half-moon”, Zai, and the use of organic manure to minimize the use of chemical fertilizers. 
Productions inputs were provided through the voucher program to encourage producers to adopt these new 
conservation techniques suited for hardpan soil. In total, ViM provided agricultural production kits to 229 
cowpea and sorghum jwoducers and 82 onion and tomato producers. Using these resources, targeted 
producers constmcted 78.5 hectares (ha) of stony bunds, 435.75 ha of Zai', and 167.25 ha of half-moon, and 
disseminated 2,554 MT of organic manure. 

Other areas of support saw 24 producers trained in improved seed multiplication and production techniques, 
as well as 82 farmers in tomato and onion pest and disease control using pesticides allowed under ViM’s 
approved PERSUAP. As a practice under the PERSUAP, these 82 farmers, of which 1 6 were women, are 
responsible for providing phytosanitary treatments to their fields and other farmers. 

For each of these activities, ViM collected important production data to better measure the impact of the 
technologies introduced through FFS training and farmer field support Key production results stemming 
from the adoption and use of improved production inputs and practices by PG are highlighted below; 

• 1 8 PGs growing onions produced a total of 542,337 kg of onions on approximately 24 ha of land. 
This resulted in an average yield of 22,597 kg per ha, or 22.5 MT per ha against a target of 19 MT 
per ha. 

• Preliminary cowpea data collected from FFS si^ests an average yield of 924 kg/ha, which is 
greater than the average yield of 850 kg/ha 

• 5 PGs cultivated an estimated area of 0.9 1 0 ha of tomatoes. Uirfortunately, no production data could 
be collected due to the fact that tomatoes are harvested on a continuous basis on a small area of 
land, lea\'ing actual production unrecorded. 


' DGPV. DGPV/PDCM, DGPV/DVRD. DGPV/DIDPV, GIPD, DRASA, DPASA. 
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• Data for sorghum is not included in this annual report as harvesting was not yet completed during 
the reporting period. 

FFS training of farmers is progressively yielding results in tenns of agricultural production, as weU as 
increased diversification of what famters grow. The results survey shows that 69,79 percent of formers are 
using at least four sustainable agricultural improve methods. This represents 93.05 percent of the FY target 
of 75 percent. While adoption rates are satisfoctoiy, continued FFS and other forms of hands-on training and 
demonstrations of agricultural techniques directed at PG members are expected to improve their adoption of 
these improved practices and technologies. 

IR: 1.2: Smallholder Access to Agricultural Inputs Inqtroved 

Activity 1.2. 1 Link producers to government and private sector input suppliers through a voucher 
program 

ViM intensified the implementation of its voucher program in order to facilitate taigeted farmer access to 
quality production inputs within the value chains promoted. Using a value chain approach to encourage 
linkages with the maiket actors, ViM engaged the services of both government agencies and private sector 
suppliers, including the Association des Grossistes et Distribuleuis dTntrants Agricoles (AGRODIA), to 
mobilize the participation of wholesalers and retailers (agro-dealers) to siqtply agricultural inputs in multiple 
agricultural foirs. Agricultural fairs were organized and to established linkages between input suppliers 
(agro-dealers) and the project beneficiaries. Prior to each fair, producers received taming on the use of 
production inputs through FFS and demonstration plots directed at cowpea, soighum, onion and tomato 
production. A similar approach was also used with producers of small ruminants and poultry to purchase 
livestock iiputs and medicines, and vaccinate their animals to ensure animal health. The results and data 
presented below highlight some of the targeted achievements. 

• Market gardening inputs fairs 


Table 1: Number of Beneficiaries by Sex 


COMMUNE 

ONION 

TOMATO 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

TOTAL 

KAYA 

■■■'■■251 

581 

832 


- 33 

33 

865 

PISSILA 

106 

191 

297 

- 


- 

297 

BARSALOGHO 

■ .205" ■ 

353 

558 

7 

28 

35 

593 

NAMISSIGUI.MA 


. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

TOT.AL 

■ ■562';: 

1,125 


7 

61 

4 68 

1,7^ 


Vouchers exchanged with local suppliers and retailers for the maiket gardening inputs shown in Table 1 
above, including seeds, fertilizeis, pesticides, and small gardening tools, took place in October 2013, Inputs 
were delivered through a total of six lairs conducted in Kaya, Pissila, and Barsalogho. A total of 1,755 onion 
and tomato producers, of which 1 .1 86 are women, received these vital inputs. 
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Table 2: Number of Beneficiaries per Tai^eted Size of Surface Area 


— ^ 

( ommim: 

ONION 

TOMATO 


625 m* 

312,5ra^ 

Total 

625 m^ 

312,5 m^ 

Total 

TOfAL 

KAYA 

683 

149 

832 

' 33 

- 

33 

865 

PISS1I,A 

232 

65 

297 

- 



297 

BAliSAlXKiHO 

472 • 

. 86 

558 

■ 35 ■ 


35 

^3 

NAMISSICI IMA 



- 

- 

- 


- 

TOTAL 

1387 

300 


68 

: 

68 

1,755 


The quantities of improved seed distributed to individual producers included 349.51 kg of onion (Damani 
variety) and 1 ,875 kg of tomato (Petomech variety). Additionally, 227. 1 7 MT of NPK fertilizers, 1 4.96 MT 
of Urea fertilizers, and 347.85 liters of TITAN 25 EC pesticide were distributed. 

• Cowpea and Sorghum 


Table 3: Number of Beneficiaries by Sex 


COMMUNE 

SORGHUM 

COWPEA 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

lOlAl. 


223 

313 

536 

462 

1,052 

1,514 

2,050 

PISSELA 

69 

175 

244 

.361 

2,075 

2,436 

2,680 

BARSALOGHO 

16 

117 

133 

279 

878 

1,157 

1390 

NAMISSIGUIMA 

16 

- 

16 

64 

301 

365 

381 

TOTAL 

324 

605 

929 

1,166 

4306 

5,4^2 

6,401 


ViM supplied agricultural inputs for cowpea and sorghum cultivation to producers for a second production 
cycle involving last year’s beneficiaries and first time added beneficiaries. A total of 28 fairs held in four 
communes distributed high quality inputs to a total of 6,40 1 producers, including 4,9 1 1 women. This total is 
slightly less than the initial target number of 6,972 producers or an achievement rate of about 92 percent. 
The total cash contribution of the beneficiaries toward the cost of the inputs distributed under the voucher 
exchange amounted to a sum of FCFA 52,528240 (USD 1 05,056). 


Table 4: Number of Beneficiaries per Tai^eted Size of Surface Area 


COMMUNE 

SORGHUTM 

COWPEA 


0.5ha 

0.25 ha 

0.125ha 

Total 

0.5ha 

0.25 ha 

0,125ha 

Total 

TOTAL 

KAYA 

224 

230 

82 

536 

394 

864 

256 

U14 

2,050 

P1SS11.A 

68 

100 

76 

244 

634 

845 

957 

2.436 

2,680 

BARSAIXXJHO 

14 

25 

94 

133 

141 

300 

716 

1,157 

1390 

NAMISSIGUIMA 

16 

- 

- 

16 

77 

89 

199 

365 

381 

TOTAL Uv S' 

\322'.'. 

■ 35S - ■ 

: '2S2 ■ 

929 

1346 

2,098 

2,128 

5,472 

6,401 


By the end of the reporting period, the total cultivated area using improved seeds is estimated at 370 ha for 
sorghum and 1,911 ha for cowpea in the communes ofKaya,Barsalogho,Namissiguima and Pissila The 
production estimates based on expected yields (sorghum at 800 kg/ha and cowpea at 950 kg/ha), are 
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respectively of 225 MT of sorghum and 1 3 1 9 MT of cowpeas. TTiis outcome shows an overall 
improvement in the crops production and diversificadoa Particularly for the cowpea, which has a high 
nutritional value, the significant increase in its production in the project area is resulting in positive changes 
in terms of availability of food, improved nutrition and improved income. 

• Small Ruminants and livestock inputs ftars 

Early in the implementation year, FFP recommended that small ruminants be included in the voucher 
program since feedback from farmers showied that a large portion of beneficiaries could not implement 
skills gained fiom training sessions without any animals. A total of 1 6 fairs were therefore organized in the 
four communes to provide livestock inputs but also animals to farmers. These fairs reached a total of 2,150 
producer beneficiaries, including 1 ,679 women, out of a targeted 2373 possible beneficiaries. This 
constitutes an achievement rate of approximately 84 percent with a total of 1 ,820 small ruminant farmers 
receiving animal feeding (Sous Produits Agro-lndustriels)' , while 330 farmers were supplied with a 
combination of supplementary feeding (SPAI) and salt 

The quantities of animals and livestock inputs distributed during these fairs reached atotal of 3,157 small 
ruminants against a target of 4,020, showing a rate of achievement of 78.53 percent approximately 1 1 8 MT 
of SPAI and 16 MT of salt were distributed. The total cost of animals and inputs equals FCFA 93,987,500 
(USD 1 87,975) including financial contribution of beneficiaries amounted to FCFA 46,993,750 (USD 
93,987). These inputs help small ruminant producers scale-up or start a new business in livestock production 
that has a high potential for increased income and income diversification. Feedback fiom farmers indicates 
that they do see a change in their production and value of their livestock assets. 

• Animal vaccination campaigns 

ViM worked with both the DRRAU (Direction Regionale des Ressources Animales et Halieutiques) and 
the DPRAH (Direction Provinciale des Ressources Animales et Halieutiques) in Kaya to organize and cany 
out two animal vaccination campaigns in December 20! 3 and January 2014. The distribution of medicines 
and vaccines is widely regulated and remains under exclusive control of the CioBF. Consequently, vaccines 
are procured through DPRAH which monitored the Village Volunteer Vaccinators (VW s) supervised in 
administering the vaccines at organized campaign venues. 


Table 5: Beneficiaries with Small Ruminants Vaccinated 


COMMUNE 

BENEFICIARIES 

SMALL RUMINANTS 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Ovins 

Caprins 

Total 

mvA . 

187 

449 

636 

2,405 

1,554 

3,959 

PISSILA 

187 

345 

532 

1.797 

1,735 

3332 

BARSALOGHO 

85 

314 

399 

2,095 

1,724 : 

3319 

NAMISSIGITMA 

36 

59 

95 

384 

266 

650 

TOTAL 

' 495' 

1,167 

1,662 

6681 

sm:/ 

; 11^ 


^ Sous Produits Agro-lndustriels (SPAI) 
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Table 6: Beneficiaries vrith Poultry Vaccinated 


COMMUNE 

BENEFICIARIES 

SMALL RUMINANTS 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Chicke5i 

Guinea Fowl 

Other 

Total 

KAYA 

8 

27 

35 

309 

V92 

12 

413 

PISSBLA 

17 

32 

49 

712 

67 

20 

799 

BARSALOOHO 

18 

27 

45 

1424 

'114 

87 

1,725 

NAMISSIGUIMA 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

43 

86 

129 

2345 

■ : f 273 

119 

2337 


Through these collaborative efforts, ViM successfully vaccinated 1 1,960 small ruminants out of a taiget of 
16,553, or 72.25 percent. ViM also successfully vaccinated 2,937 birds out of a target of 3,098, or 95,02 
percent. These animals collectively belong to 2,066 distinct beneficiaries, including 1 ,899 small ruminant 
farmers from 74 supported PGs, and 1 67 poultry fannets from 10 supported PGs. 

As a sustainable approach to vaccinating animals, ViM trained 50 WVs on poultry vaccination during the 
campaign, WVs are under the supervision of government extensionists within DRRAH and are expected 
to develop their vaccination efforts to and meet the demand from the farmers as the demand for vaccination 
services increases. 

Additional measures to vaccinate poultry against disease included mass communication messages through a 
local radio station to raise community awareness about the importance of vaccinating animals. These 
messages are linked with vaccination campaigns and inputs fairs. 

IR: IJ: Improved Livestock practices adopted 
Activdy 13.1: Improved Livestock Production 

In terms of improved livestock productioa ViM focused on capacity building of small luminants’ herders 
and poultry farmers. Using the training curricula developed with partner SNV, LIP field officers trained a 
poo! of farmer-trainers in order to train a greater number of poultry and livestock producers in the project 
area A total of 9 poultry Demonstration Herds and 33 Demonstrations Herds for small ruminants in 
improved practices were held. 

From the above Demonstration Herds trainings, the project trained 4 1 2 poultry fermers -trainers against a 
taiget of 436, desegregated by sex as 1 57 men and 255 women, representing a 94,5 percent rate of 
achievement ViM and LIP field officers also trained 563 small ruminant farmer-trainers out of an annual 
target of 660 breeders. ViM total number, while less than planned, is an 85 percent achievement which 
included 2 1 7 men and 346 women. All of the trainees are trained in feed rationing, health protection and 
hygiene of the habitat. 

Livestock trainings were also supplemented with additional practical demonstrations as follows: 

• 1 7 plots demonstrating the production of cowpea as fodder for growing animal feed. 

• 1 8 poultry and 33 improved small ruminant shelters constrocted, resulting from the training of 30 
local masons. These masons were trained to support construction of improved famiing and 
livestock infrastructures in their communities. 

For the cutting, drying and conservation of natural forage, the project trained 470 farmers over a target of 
1,103 fanners, including 425 women and 45 men. In FY 2015, ViM plans intensify its support to the 
livestock sector and increase the number of trained farmers to 633. Annual survey results already show that 
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1 6% of farmers out of a target of 1 2 percent are already adopting improved livestock practices. By working 
with farmer-trainers and utilizing VWs and DRRAH field officers, ViM expects the adoption rate and 
productivity through improved animal husbandry to increase. The project will also intensify its efforts to 
build links between livestock producers and both public and private sector service providers within the value 
chain and continue make this a priority for VLM in the coming implementation year. 

Activity 13.2: Support Dairy Product Production 

ViM recruited a volunteer dairy specialist under its cost share to study the dairy sector in the targeted areas. 
The volunteer assessed local dairy production and identified several key constraints. The study also revealed 
key leverage points to address like proper hygiene, conservation, and transport. LIP field officers were 
therefore trained on these leverage points who in turn trained 60 dairy producers in improved techniques. 
However, in June, FFP recommended that ViM stop its activities directed at supporting the dairy sector. 
ViM has therefore withdrawn its support for dairy froduction, and will concentrate instead on small 
ruminant and poultry. The 60 producers who were trained will take advant^e of the training to improve and 
develop activities themselves. 

Activity 1.33: Provide Institutional Support to MASA and MRAH 

During the FY 2014, ViM and its LIPs intensified their collaboration with both the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food Security (MASA) and Ministiy of Animal and Halieutic Resources (MRAH) through their 
decentralized offices in Kaya and key units in the capital. The project works with these government 
agencies by identifying and establishing areas of cooperation and support. This is also apart of the ViM’s 
effort to increase public sector participation and ownership at the commtmity level. Through this 
cooperation, government extensionists conducted 1 1 3 field visits out of a 22 1 planned site visits and 
provided additional technical assistance to LIPS field officers. Their efforts are aimed at ensuring that 
training and demonstration of improved agricultural and livestock production techniques are delivered 
coirectly. The number of visits represents a 5 1 percent achievement rate, which given MASA and MRAH 
priorities and responsibilities in Burkina Faso, is considered a satisfactory response level. 

In addition to MRAH and MASA, the Direction Regionale de I’Agriculture et de la Securite Alimentaiie 
(DRASA) worked with LIP field officers to extend technical support to tomato and onion PCs on pest and 
disease control and improved seed growing. This institutional support is vital to sirstaining government 
extensions support after the project ends. Feedback from the LIP field officers revealed that their working 
relationship with DRASA field officers is productive. 

Strategic Objective 2: Improved Household Incomes 

In FY2014, ViM working with LIPs began developing commercial linkages between PGs and traders in 
both local and national markets. ViM was particularly able to establish strong relationships between the 
project beneficiary producers and some major buyers including Societe d’Exportation et de 
Commercialisation des Produits Agricoles (SECOPA), a large national private agricultural products 
exporter outside of Burkina and the World Food Program project named Purchase for Progress (P4P). The 
detail of the key achievements is presented below. 
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IR: 2.1 Market Linkages Improved 

Activity Zl.l: Train producers in fanning as a Fondly Business (FaaFB) 

ViM began by promoting behavior change habits in onter to lead farmers away from subsistence production 
and more toward a farmii^ business approach. For this purpose, the project uses a FaaFB methodology to 
introduce business concepts, literacy and practices that help farmers should understand to manager their 
enterprise. These lessons were initially developed by ACDIWOCA in Mali and adapted to the literacy and 
informational needs of the farmers in Burkina Faso. As a training tool, FaaFB trains farmer beneficiaries on 
essential business knowledge and skills to understand costs of production, profitability and use of resources 
to increase overall productivity and income. Training modules were designed to cover: 

• Notions and concepts of FaaFB; 

• Crop selection and management of risks in the FaaFB approach; 

• Planning a budget, production financing and establishing an operating account; 

• Community savings technique; 

• Techniques ofnegotiadon and contracting. 

In rolling out FaaFB, LIP field officers trained a pool of local endogenous trainers composed of three farmer 
leaders per PG. Farmer leaders were selected based on their experience, literacy level, and commitment to 
train other farmers. A total of 1 3,032 individuals were then trained in FaaFB, including 9, 1 56 women and 
3,876 men out of 14,237 targeted individuals, an achievement rate of 91%. Additional trainings are 
expected to reach all 600 PGs by FY 20 1 5. 

Behavior charge always takes time, especially given the social context of the communities being targeted. 
However the training and the sensitization of farmers is yielding some early changes, particularly for 
cowpea and onion producers. The level of the financial contribution of farmers as well as their increasing 
acumen and participation in the sales and negotiation as demonstrated with cowpeas shows that certain PGs 
and members are changing the way they look at farming. 

Activity 2.1.2 Link PGs to markets 

ViM made significant progress towards linking PGs to markets in FY 2014. The project succeeded in 
bringing together individuals, PGs, and commune unions with local traders, SECOPA, the World Food 
Programme through its P4P (Purchase for Progress), the Societe Nationale de Gestion des Stocks de 
Securite and other national companies and large Ouagadougou wholesalers to purchase former crops. The 
chart below shows some early results in linking producers to markets, represented by the volume and value 
of sales by commune. 

Cowpea producers sold approximately 71.9 MT of their crop for an amount of 22,126,200 FCFA (or 
$44,000). The distribution by commune is shown in the chart below: 
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Table 8: Cowpea Distribution and Sales 

ViM anticipates further success 
in sales next year. For example, 
SECOPA is planning to buy 
more than 1 ,000 MT of cowpea 
in FY 20 1 5 , nearly matching 
the expected yield expected in 
FY20i4, 


(OMMTM. 

DISIRiHTTIONf.Vl'l') 

SALES (Ft FA) 

KAYA 

28 

8,630,030 . 

I’lSSILA 

30 

9,600,000 

BARSALOGHO 

13.9 

3,8%a00 

NAMISSKil IMA 


- 

TOl'M, 

71.9 

22J263A 


Table 9: Onion Distribution and Sales 


{ OMMLNF, 

DISTRIBUTION (MT) 

SALES (FCFA) 

KAYA 

506.1 

121,769,063 

PISSILA 

309.7 

77,437,000 

BARSALOGHO 

j 520.5- 

*104(106,758 

NAMISSKil IMA 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

1336.5 

303312320 


Onion producer sold about 
1 ,336.5 MT of onion bulb on 
the market at a total amount 
estimated value of FCFA 
303,3 12,820 (or $606,625). 


In contrast to onions, producers experienced weaker sales for tomatoes. This is attributed to surplus in the 
market, low demand at the national level, weak connection between the POs and the market, and high 
competition with imported tomato based products. In FY 20 1 5. ViM will intensify the sensitization for more 
diversified production to reduce risk and use of maiket information for better planning. 

Activity 2.1.3: Work with the Ministry for the Promotion of Women ’s Ri^its (MPWR) to implement the 
Gender arategy of Project ViM 

InFY2014, ViM made a concerted effort to continue building its relatioaship with the Ministry for the 
Promofion of Women’s Rights and Gender (MPFG). Members from the regional directorate of MPFG in 
Kaya have become regular participants at ViM workshops and provide ViM with needed guidance to 
ensure that gender is fully integrated in all project activities. As highlighted earlier in section 1 .1 .3 above, 
CBDF trained 31 LIPs’ field officers on 'Leadership of women in rural areas' and ‘Communication in the 
feimily in Burkina Faso’ in January and February 2014. Trained LIP officers were therefor able to reach 
5,441 producers through sensitization sessions on issues centered on women's participation in management 
and activities of groups and commimication within the household in Burkina Faso. 

Activity 2. 1.4: Identify and support non-farm employment and microenterprise opportunities 

Based on the identification of non-farm employment opportunities carried out in FYl 3, ViM conducted a 
study using a micro-enterprise specialist under its volunteer cost share to further understand how farmers 
can better exploit these opportunities to diversify their income. This study identified and analyzed 1 7 non- 
farm employment opportunities, 'the final report is not fully complete, but several promising enterprises 
identified include pedal loom w'eaving, textile dying and sewing, leather manufacturing, soap making, 
basket weaving, carpentry, pottery and shea butter production. 

In support of funding non-farming enterprise, ViM launched a call for applications through its small grants 
program for prospective enterprises interested in expanding their non-farm employment activities. In total, 
377 applications were received and 85 among them were selected in the first tier iqrproval process. These 
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selected applicants have been invited to prepare a more detailed proposal in line with the project objectives. 
A final evaluation will be conducted in FY 201 5 whaeby ViM anticipates fiaiding the best project ideas. 
Hiis is a unique opportunity for enterprising individuals and ^ups to start or develop a non-farm related 
activity to diversify their source of income. 

Activity 2.1.5: Explore increase of locally produced complementary foods 

ViM used a food specialist under its volunteer cost share to conduct a study on locally produced 
supplementary foods to determine the dietaiy needs of the local population and foods locally available that 
can fill this gap. Based on the results fiom this study, 30 staff fiom ViM (ACDWOCA and LlPs), six from 
Save the Children, two from Catholic Relief Services’s Or^nisation Catholique pour le Developpement 
Economique et Social) program, and two officers from the association Misola Faso, were trained on 
production techniques of enriched flour using exclusively local products available in the project area and 
proper conservation techniques. In addition, 8 1 local producers including two managers of Dan-Nooma in 
Kaya, 37 producers from Group Nabasnogo of Louda, and 42 producers from Song la Wende of Fouti 
participated in this training. 

The report and training modules proposed by the volunteer specialist are presently beir^ used to capacitate 
and train field officers to promote the production of promising local foods of high nutritional value and 
ensure the transfer of knowledge and skills to producers, especially women. In FY 2015, LIPs along with 
ViM health and nutrition promoters, will present a number of demonstrations on the production of these 
foods, such as enriched flour, as well as techniques for processing and conservation these foods. ViM 
anticipates that this will significantly contribute to combat the malnutrition in the project area. Feedback 
received fix)m producers, particularly women, who participated in the trainings, show enthusiasm for 
exploring further opportunities for producing these types of food in the next implementation year. 

IR; Z2 Access to Business Development Services In^rroved 

Activity 12.1: Improve access to formal credit 

As part of its approach to facilitate producer access to formal credit, ViM is linking interested PGs to 
financial institutions operating in ViM intervention areas through the “warrantage” system. In FY 2014, 
field officers identified several existing warehouses for use and are currently introducing this system to PGs 
in order to encourage their participation, ViM learned that producers of the Sanmatenga cowpea producers 
union already practice the warrantage system. Therefore the project plans to call upon this union to 
introduce the warrantage system to understand its benefits and further encourage PG members operating 
outside of this union to join and participate in the system to facilitate their access to credit 

Activity 2.12: Establish Women ’s Savings Groups 

As part of an on-going effort to establish Women’s Savings Groups in the targeted intervention areas, ViM 
held several high level meetings with senior officials of the Caisse Populaire, a private microfinance 
institution based in Ouagadougou and with a field office in Kaya The response time to this partnership has 
been slow and deliberate in building in FY 2014. Following these meetings, the Caisse Populaire agreed to 
partner with ViM to facilitate the creation of savings programs for women. In starting this new partnership, a 
request for technical and financial proposals was issued to Caisse Populaire and ACDIWOCA which is 
under review. ViM expects to sign a contract for collaboration and start developing these savings groups for 
women beginning in FY 201 5. 
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Activhy 2.23 Improve pricing information 

ViM did not implement any work on this activity. ViM is re-thinking its strategy to implement this activity 
and will likely work closely with the existing functional pice infomiation system given the amount of time 
left in the program to fully implement this activity. 

Activity 2.2.4. Integrate childcare concerns into all aspects of VIM 

ViM conducted awareness sessions on alternative for childcare practices throughout the year, coupling these 
sessions with farmer technical trainings and CBDF activities. A total of 5,441 producers benefited from the 
awareness sessions, makir^ them more aware of childcare needs. As a result of the added awareness, 
women are making arrangements during activities to enable better participation of women, including 
bringing the children together under a tree under the supervision of a young girl from the village where the 
training/activity is taking place. 

SO 3: Reduced chronic malnutrition among children under five years of age and pregnant and 
bctating women (PLW) 

Save the Children (SC) is a sub-recipient to ACDI/VOCA and is chiefly responsible for the implementation 
of ViM S03 activities. FY 2014 was marked by the departure of the former Director of Health and 
Nutrition in the month of December, who was subsequently replaced by the former Health and Nutrition 
Coordinator shortly afterwards, and the design, acquisition, and provision of flipcharts as instructional 
materials for Care Group volunteers. Additionally, FY 2014 saw the start-up of the Tufts University Food 
Aid Quality Review, a research study focused on the introduction of four supplementary foods to improve 
community nutrition. 

IR 3.1: Improved MCHN practices 

Activ^ 3.1.1 Conduct formative research on key health and nutrition practices 
This activity was conducted and finalized during the first year of the program. 

Activity 3. 1.2 Enact community mobilization and mass communication messaging 
• Community mobilization 

ViM Health and Nutrition Promoters Staff continued to support activities in all 1 99 villages in the 
intervention area of the project through monthly meetings with Village Health and Nutrition Committees 
(VHNCs), Food Management Committees (FMCs), and Care Groups. Meetings were held to coordinate 
and plan health and nutrition interventions and ensure routine registration of new beneficiaries. 
Cumulatively, FMCs from 46 distribution sites held 760 meetings during the year to ensure proper 
reception, storage, distribution and repotting of food in the warehouses. In FY 2015, ViM will continue 
supporting committees on a quarterly basis thereby permitting Health and Nutrition staff more time to 
engage with Care Groups and si^rport Mother Leader Animatrices (MLA). 

After three years of project implementation, ViM has found it to be challenging to maintain the level of 
commitment of members of some VHNCs and FMCs. To address this and to ensure that VHNC and FMC 
members stay involved, ViM will provide refresher trainings to these committees and create a "community 
of concern” with an action plan at the community level to mobilize the fight against malnutrition and 
promote optimal child growth and development. ViM will also organize quarterly community sensitization 
meetings in project intervention vill^es to increase participation in and discussion around progress made 
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and challenges that villages still face in terms of health aiKl nutrition and social behavior change best 
practices. 

• Mass messaging 

Mass messaging serves to reinforce the educational mess^es delivered by MLAs and Community Health 
Agents (CHAs) to a wider audience. Theater group performances and radio messages have the ability to 
reach husbands, fathers, and grandmothers, among others, whose understanding of and participation in 
household health and nutrition decisions are critical to ensuring that the messages being disseminated by the 
project are adopted in the home. 

Ihe project contracted with four local theater groups and seven local radio stations during this year to 
sensitize communities on exclusive breastfeeding and hygiene and sanitation. ViM also contracted a 
videography production service to record two theater group perfoimances. These performances will be 
broadcasted in villages that are the least accessible and have the lowest rates of adoption of project- 
promoted health and nutrition and hygiene and sanitation practices in ViM intervention areas. Local TV 
broadcasts will be conducted during specific events such as World Breastfeeding Week. In total, only 29 of 
40 (72.50 percent) of performances were broadcast due to challenges with quality images and sound being 
offered by the video production company. ViM is cumently developing a solirtion to ensure that all 
previously recorded performances are broadcast in FY 20 1 5. 

Activify 3.1.3 Establish individual and community Social Behavior Change through Mother Leader 
Attimatrices 

ViM implements the Care Group model approach using a network of MLAs trained monthly by project 
health and nutrition promoters. Through this approach, MLAs offer bimonthly educational sessions to 
beneficiaries in neighboring groups and through home visits. As of the end of FY 2014, ViM had 134 active 
care groups. 

In FY 2014, MLAs reached 14,332 beneficiaries through neighboring group educational sessions using 
materials produced by ViM on optimal breastfeeding, complementary feeding, and hygiene and sanitation 
practices. In FY 20 1 4, according to internal program records, 2,622 females and 340 males were trained in 
child health and nutrition by the 2,325 MLAs. 

Additionally, 2 1 ,475 people were reached by MLAs during home visits. During home visits MLAs 
emphasize skills such as counseling, negotiation, and interpersonal commurrication to enhance their impaa 
and contribute to improve and create lasting behavior change among beneficiaries. The annual survey 
shows that behavior changes are happening; 47.11 percent of women against a target of 47.3 percent were 
exclirsively breastfeeding children rmder sbr months old. At the same time, ViM achieved 141 percent of its 
target (5 1 .2 percent) related to children being breastfeed within the first hoirr of birth. This indicates that 
activities in the field related to behavior change are achieving some success. However, the program will 
need to monitor this intended result closely to ensure that it is not just the novelty of the introduction of new 
practices, but that beneficiaries are actively adopting these practices within their communities. 

One challenge encountered during the year was the timely production of materials for use by Care Groups. 
Though the process to develop and pretest materials was time consuming, ViM produced materials that 
were appropriate and well understood by MLAs and beneficiaries. ViM will continue to use these materials 
through the end of the project and will actively support health and nutrition promoters and MLAs to develop 
facilitation and communication techniques that stimulate conversation, dialogue, and reflection amongst 
beneficiaries. 
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Activity 3.1.4 Provide support to children under 2 and pregnant and lactadng women (PL W) through the 
provision of food rations 

This year marked the begiiining of the Food Aid Quality Review (FAQR) conducted by Tufts University. 
The FAQR tests the relative effectiveness and cost effectiveness of four different supplementary foods in the 
prevention of stunting. Since April 2014 four types of sujqjlementary foods (Com Soy Blend 13, Ready-to- 
Use Supplementary Food, Super Cereal, and Com Soy Blend 14) have been distributed in the project 
intervention area 

Most project beneficiaries in FY 20 1 4 were compliant with the food ration eligibility conditions put in place, 
which hffi increased the number of women and children receiving rations. The combination of the increased 
participation in health center and village-level health and nutrition activities and the increased number of 
beneficiaries receiving rations coincides with a decrease in underweight children under five years of age. In 
total, food distributions reached 21 ,555 PLWs and 27,801 children in FY 2014. 

In addition to monthly rations, 20,868 households received food rations this year during the lean season of 
June through September. These rations are intended for consumption by other members of the household 
and are distributed at a time of the year when food availability in the interventions zones may be low. 

IR 3.2: Improved quality of health services 

In FY 2014, ViM supported the local Ministry of Flealth (MoH) to pilot the implementation of Partnership 
Defined Quality (PE)Q) at two health centers, continued its work following the Prevention of Malnutrition 
Under Two Approach (PM2A) with the MoH and local health centers to improve the quality of care 
beneficiaries receive. ViM also continued to work with the MoH to provide essential health services at 
community health clinics including prenatal care, vaccinations, and supplemental vitamins. 

Activity 3.2.1 Provide logistics, training and outreach support for MoH, MCHN service delivery 
initiatives 

ViM’s primary objective in training health agents and CHAs in growth monitoring and promotion (GMP) is 
to ensure that GMP sessions provide an opportunity for communication and interaction between health 
agents, CFlAs and mothers/caregivers. ViM would like to institutionalize this exchange between health 
workers and caregivers on child growth and development to improve their skills as counselors and 
negotiators, promoting positive infant and young child feeding (lYCF) related behaviors and practices 
among caregivers and prompting interest in their child’s well-being. 

While the project is on track with 99.3 percent achievement against target (67 percent actual against a target 
of 67.5 percent), the main challenges in implementing this activity include the fact that GMP is intended to 
be a routine part of health facility services as per the national protocol but is often not performed. It is also 
not perceived to be an essential component of pediatric or clinical care. It is difficult to perform at the 
community-level because of the lack of availability of materials (height boards and scales) and trained 
health workers. To address this, ViM is now holding semi-annual coordination meetings are held with the 
MoH during which ViM advocates for GMP to occrrr at the local level. 

In FY 2014, ViM achieved 80.5 percent of its target for antenatal visits (4 or more) and 146.7 percent for 
postnatal health checks within two days of birth. There did not appear to be significant difference in 
postnatal care of female versus rrrale infants. It should be noted that the achievement for prenatal visits is 
based on a revised target of 72.7 percent against an original target of 49.8 percent, which would have meant 
a 1 1 7 percent achievement It is possible that ViM was too aggressive in setting new targets for participation 
in prenatal visits and the target should be reduced. 
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The recipient of supplements target (Vitamin A for children and iron and folic acid for pregnant and 
lactating women) was on track at 85.6 percent against a taiget of 86.6 percent and 96.4 percent against a 
target of 93.7 percent, respectively. Immunizations woe lower in terms of meeting targets, with an overall 
79.5 percent achievement rate compared to a target of 94.8 percent. However, it is possible that this number 
does reflect actual achievement as Ae Ministry of Health does not always have a sufficient supply of 
vaccination cards to record information. ViM will continue working with the MoH and local health centers 
to encour^e effective supply chain management so that these stock outs do not continue. 

Activity 3.12 Strengthen screening, referral to and training of Conmumity Management of Acute 
Malnutrition (CMAM) stuff and follow up of SAM cases 

Durii^ the reporting year, CHAs in the project area continued to screen children aged of 6-59 months at the 
community level using the raid-upper arm eircumference (MU AC) tapes. Suspected cases of acute 
malnutrition were referred to the nearest health center for further screening and possible admission to 
CMAM services and treatment. In total, 3 percent of the cases referred were confirmed as global acute 
malnutrition (GAM), with no significant variation by gender. The rate of severe acute malnutrition (SAM) 
was 0.66 percent and rate of moderate acute malnutrition (MAM) was 2.97 percent. The educational 
sessions held in care groups, home visits by MLAs, and regular food distribution since December 201 3 may 
have contributed to the reduced rate of GAM among childrea The VTM project did not train CHAs in the 
screening and referrals of acutely malnourished children as they were all trained during Year 2 and are 
actively screening children. 

Activity 3.2.3 Conduct Partnership Defined Quality (PDQ) process 

In December 2013, ViM received technical assistance from Save the Children US to pilot the PIX) process 
in two health centers in Guindbila in the Barsalogho health district and in Damesma in the Kaya health 
selected for their low rate of use of health services. This activity was slated to begin in FY 2013, but was 
delayed due to timing constraints surrounding the technical assistance required to launch the process. The 
purpose of this technical visit was to facilitate training on PEK) to strengthen the quality of service delivery 
in those health centers and communication between health facility staff and communities. 

It is expected that the remaining eight pilot health centers will be completed in FY2015. These eight 
additional health centers will be chosen based on quantitative and qualitative criteria such as the rate and 
quality of antenatal care. This will encourage beneficiaries to continue to use health services and strengthen 
the capacity of health ^ents to provide improved quality services. 

ActMty 3.2.4 Community capacity in case management (CCM) of diarrheal disease 

During FY 2014, CHAs continued to screen and manage diarrheal disease at the community level. Of these 
CHAs, 78 percent were found to appropriately apply CCM protocols against the 80 percent originally 
planned. Among the eases identified, simple cases, defined by a child suffering diarrhea but not suffering 
from dehydration, were treated at the CHA level and more complex cases, defined as a child sufferit^ from 
dehydration and/or having blood in stools, were referred to the nearest primary health care level. The project 
did not train any health workers in the target area this year because it found that CHAs providing these 
services were doing so adequately. A refresher course will be conducted in FY20 1 5 to ensure that hi^ 
quality services continue to be provided. 

According to the annual survey, the rate of diarrhea cases treated was 38,52 percent of the FY 20 1 4 target 
(5,001 actual cases against a target of 12,982). In project intervention zones, treatment is offered free of 
charge to patients at regional health centers, but fees are charged at community and village health centers. 
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This system deteis community members from seeking treatment at local health centers and may explain 
why ViM is seeing lower than anticipated diarrhea cases. To account tor this finding, ViM proposed 
reducing the target lor this indicator in the most recoit PREP. 

This activity has also suffered from a lack of health at the community level, despite efforts made by the 
project implementing this activity. As a response, VIM will work to provide its 121 CHAs with needed 
inputs in FY 2014 to avoid shortages in target communities. In addition, ViM will continue to advocate that 
the MoH ensure that an adequate supply of inputs is available for CHAs working in target intervention 
areas. 


Activity 3.Z5 Si^jport integration of CHA in government health system 

The new Directorate of Health Promotion (former Directorate of Community Health) finalized the National 
Community Health Policy in May 2013. Going forward, any individual offerit^ community-based health 
services wiU be referred to as a Community-Based Health Agent (CBHA). CBHAs will be a voluntary role 
in compliance with the primary healthcare principles. CBHAs will continue to play an important role as 
needed on-the-ground manpower to support the MoH during large-scale campaigns and initiatives, but will 
probably not be integrated into the formal health system. 

Activity 3.2.6 Pilot “listening posts” project to be integrated into GOBF food security and nutritional 
surveillance policies and programs 

Burkina Faso’s current early warning system lacks timely and technically sound data collection and 
nutrition analysis. In response, ViM began implementing Listening Post activities in June 2013 to collect 
child nutritional status information (weight and MU AC), and hygiene and sanitation information that is the 
then combined with food and livestock price data obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture each month to 
report on overall community nutrition in implementation areas. In addition. ViM monitors food availability 
and household child feeding practices on a monthly basis. While no notable change has occurred as a result 
of the establishment of Listening Posts as of yet, the project will continue to advocate this activity with 
government officials. 

The main challenge arising from the implementation of the Listening Post activity is the lack of regular 
meetings with the steering committee comprised of the regional governor and other regional stakeholders 
resulting in a gap in infomiation flow between communities and the regional government. ViM will 
continue to advocate for these meetings in FY 20 1 5 demonstrate the importance of the listening post 
approach as a key tool in early warning of food security. In addition ViM also plans to release a Listening 
Post informational newsletter to disseminate information on Listening Post activities. 

Activity 3.2. 7 Contribute to national lYCF and CCM policy efforts 

ViM participated in the regular meeting of the lYCF subgroup of the nutrition thematic group under 
UNICEF/Burkina Faso. This forum brings stakeholders together to discuss health policy and advocacy 
initiatives of the MoH. One key topic discussed durir^ this meeting was MoH ownership and scale-up of 
lYCF activities in health centers that have traditionally been managed by NGOs, and ViM is plantting to 
present its social behavior change strategy at the next meeting. Though ViM would like to increase its 
presence at these meetings, ViM has been unable to attend on a regular basis due to poor communication 
regarding venue selection and timing. 

IR 3.3: Improved hygiene and sanitation practices 
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ViM’s implementation of the Community-Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) approach has continued to yield 
promising results, especially in mobilizing communities to construct and use individual household latrines 
and simplified hand washing stations. 

Activity 3.3.1 Inqtlement Community Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) approach 

During FY 2014, VIM formed and trained two CLTS/WASH committees, bringing the total to 42 groups 
representing a 1 00 percent achievement against the target. They promoted the CLTS approach in their 
villages by mobilizing the communities to attain open-defecation-fiee status as well as other essential 
hygiene actions within the communities. In total, 425 CLTS committee members have sensitized 
households on the importance of family latrine and hand washing station construction, use, and maintenance 
leading to a large increase in the number of households with access to an improved sanitation facility as a 
result (146percent of target). 

Activity 3.3.2 Promote Essential Hygiene Actions through CLTS activities 

The 42 CLTSAV ASH committees are designed to promote essential hygiene actions in their respective 
villages. Participatory hygiene and sanitation transfomiation (PHAST) materials are developed for use 
during these sessions, with a plan to add a hygiene and sanitation flipchart to future sessions. 

Though ViM has been implementing CLTS in 42, MLA WASH activities in these villages has yet to begin. 
This may explain the low number of people reporting that their knowledge of hand washing has increased 
(9.7 percent against a target of 30) and the low number of households equipped with hand washing stations 
(1 .91 percent versus a target of 9). The WASH flipchart will be released in early FY 2015 and it is expected 
that hand washing education sessions will increase as a result. Additionally, ei^t new CLTS villages will 
be added in FY 2015 with special focus placed on hand washing and all health and nutrition promoters will 
be trained in the CLTS process. 

Activity 3.3.3. Construct and Rehabilitate Exbting Water Sanitation Facilities 

In FY 2014, four school latrines and hand washing stations were constructed and three school community 
groups were formed to manage them (the fourth is to be trained when school resumes in October 201 4). 
ViM has found however that most primary students involved in this activity were admitted to secondaiy 
schools in non-presence areas, and many trained teachers were sent to other areas as well. As a result, ViM 
will need to retrain teachers and students at the three previously trained schools in FY 201 5 in order to 
ensure that the management committees continue. 

Activity 3.3.4. Increase awareness of government subsidies to individual household latrines 

Due to the unavailability of government subsidies for household latrines, in ViM worked with Plan 
bitemational to braid 55 household latrines in ViM intervention villages. After this successful partnership 
ViM signed a Memorandum of Understanding with Plan to continue the partnership in FY 2015. 

Cross-Cutting Themes 

• Gender integration 

ViM continued to implement its gender strategy and implement actions to integrate women into its 
activities. Through partnerships with MPWR and CBDF, PCs are trained on the import role women play in 
household food security. The project proactively engages both women and men in all of its trainings, 
including care groups, FFSs, and Demonstration Herds as a platform for conversation. In order to facilitate 
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the participation of tiie lactatmg women in the japject activities, discussions have been conducted with the 
beneficiaries and solution were found for the childcare at the work site. Results to date show a high number 
of beneficiary women -more than 70 percent of ViM baieficiaiies. This high number of women is due to 
having the maximum number of SO 3 beneficiaries (largely women) integrated with SO 1 and S02 
activities. This level of integration will continue into FY 201 5 as ViM liirther integrates gender as a guiding 
theme under all project SOs. 

• Environment protection 

ViM used a variety of monitoring and mitigation measures to ensure sound natural resource management 
and environmental protection. The use of inputs for agriculture and commodity management, such as use of 
pesticide (e.g., TTTAN 25 EC and INSECTOR), followed the program PERSUAP and USAID Best 
Practices, including protection equipment, impact mitigation and safety requirements. They also complied 
with Burkina Faso environmental requirements. In using pesticides, ViM trained 82 phytosanitary 
brigadiers in the proper treatment of fields using these chemicals as pest control for certain crops. Beyond 
the management of pesticides that is provided by well-trained producers, PG producers also received 
additional training on water and soil conservation (CES/DRS) techniques and anti-erosive infiastructuies 
such as the Zai system, the demi-moon, stone bunds, and other methods aimed at water conservation, 
improvii^ soil fertility and other adapted practices. 

In planning its lowland improvement and irrigation works, ViM consulted with both the USAID/FFP 
mission and regional office on its environmental requirements. A management, technical, environmenlal 
and socio-economic study was conducted. The results are available as well as an EMMP that will be closely 
followed to ensure proper protection of the environment The project approved lEE and the EMMP have 
been translated into French and shared with the partners during this fiscal year to ensure a better 
environment protection as well as a lasting impact of the project activities. 

• Monitoring and evaluation, and learning. 

In November 2013, USAID/FFP conducted a data quality assessment that offered relevant 
recommendations for improving monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system. In response, ViM finalized its 
data flow chart, revised its M&E management plan, and began reviewing and developing a new integrated 
database. As of die end of the FY, all outstanding data sheets were entered into the database and alt target 
beneficiaries were assigned unique identification codes to avoid for double counting. The database was 
tested again to assess its compliance vis a vis the project reporting and management needs. Several work 
sessions put together by ViM’s M&E team and the data base consultant resulted in an improved version. 

ViM additionally held several work sessions aimed at buildmg LIPs M&E capacity. By conducting these 
sessions and undertaking quarterly visits to project partners, M&E staff also carried out an internal data 
qualify review to address data quality issues arising from the field, such as defining the responsibility that the 
newly recruited LIPs M&E staff play in reviewing the quality of monitoring data. 

A finalized mid-term evaluation (MTE) scope of work was prepared by ViM and approved by FFP. ViM 
has started recruiting for a qualified firm in Burkina Faso to conduct the MTE which is tentatively slated to 
start in November 2014. 

Finally, ViM completed its annual survey. The survey collected and analyzed data regarding the progress of 
progam implementation as well program results of key interventions and their outcomes against planned 
targets. 
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B. Challenges, Successes, and Lessons Learned 

Challenges 

At the end of this fiscal year the key challenges identified by the ViM project are as follows; 

• Integration of the project 3 strategic objectives: the project is workup with its LIPs as well as with its 
partner Save the Children to better operationalize integrate relevant activities with the SOs. The level of 
integration increased this fiscal year and will improve die next year; the action plans for the FY 201 5, 
developed in FY 2014 took this into account; 

• Identify ways for both private and public sector stakelwlders, partners and value chain actors to take 
over project roles and ftinctions as part of a phase out strategy; 

• Fully operationalize the project’s improved, newly developed database: woric is nearly complete. 
ACDIA^OCA will work with Save &e Children and the LIPs to facilitate the data collection, decrease 
the delays in entering data, and ensure the system can provide timely, updated data through generated 
reports as needed. 

Lessons Learned 

Based on its FY 2014 activities implementation experience, key lessons learned are as follows; 

• Working with private network of agro-dealers to deliver the agricultural inputs with the objective of 
reinforcing the linkage between the vendors and the farmers strengthening the Organization by the same 
way may be a conjunction of competitive interests difficult to marine. Most of the agro dealers who are 
illiterate see the immediate interest and see the project as an easy source of earning more money. To 
address this issue, ViM met with the farmers together with the agro dealers to solve the problem 
regarding the high prices they practiced; an alternative of getting the farmers have the inputs at the 
vendors normal store will be tested in FY 20 1 5 but ViM still anticipate some difficulties; profit and 
more profit seems to be the first objective of the vendors; 

• Care mother flipcharts lessons preparation, pictures design, printing, training and then dissemination on 
the field can take too long for the life of a project; this can significantly reduce the time for appropriate 
training. For future projects, such tools elaboration could be coupled with the formative research 
conducted at the beginning of the project 
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I. Introduction; Liberia Agriculture Upgrading, Nutrition & Child Health 

(LAUNCH) Results 

This report represents the achievements from the annual activities implemented for the fiscal year (FY) 
2014 by ACDIA/OCA and its sub-grantees. Project Concern International (PCI), John Snow Inc. (JSI) 
and Making Cents International (MCI), through the Liberian Agricultural Upgrading, Nutrition and Child 
Health (LAUNCH) program. In FY 2014 the LAUNCH Program contributed to the improved food 
security status of targeted beneficiaries and used the lessons learned from FY 2013 to facilitate the scale- 
up of agricultural, nutrition and child health activities in Nimba and Bong Counties. Program 
implementation focused on scaling up activities under the three Strategic Objectives (SOs) and 
strengthening the monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system through improvements to the databases and 
field testing of M&E tools and improving the efficiency and performance of the commodity management 
system using mobile phone registration. Further emphasis was placed on delivering quality training to 
beneficiaries while providing LAUNCH staff with needed technical assistance through the ACDI/VOCA 
volunteer program and other technical assistance provided through supervisory visits from headquarters 
and paid consultancies. 

Under SOI, the LAUNCH program continued to facilitate new farmer training groups and provided 
technical support and follow up to existing ones. A total of 100 new farmer groups (3,173 farmers) were 
recruited and trained during the year. Progress was registered in the adoption of improved farming 
practices and the participation of women in group agricultural activities. During the final quarter of the 
year, there as a significant disruption in the farming activities due to the Ebola outbreak. Regular 
LAUNCH activities were scaled back and retooled to focus primarily on Ebola awareness, education and 
community mobilization in the prevention of the disease. 

During the first nine months of FY 2014, the LAUNCH team continued to address key issues related to 
chronic malnutrition through two intermediate results; improved nutrition, feeding and care practices 
among pregnant and lactating women (PLW) and children under two, as well as improved prevention and 
treatment of maternal and child illness. There are currently 158 active care groups in the LAUNCH 
program reaching approximately 21,008 PLW and children. The implementation focused on strengthening 
health clinics, community mobilization, and improving hygiene and sanitation practices. In March 2014, 
the first cases of Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) were identified in Liberia and the neighboring countries of 
Guinea and Sierra Leone. Because of the project area’s common borders with both countries, LAUNCH 
began to provide EVD prevention and awareness information through lead mothers, general community 
health volunteers, disaster management committee members and community WASH committee members. 
As the epidemic intensified in June/July, LAUNCH staff expanded EVD activities to include the 
distribution of educational materials, hand washing buckets and supplies to 402 project communities 
reaching approximately 135,000 community members, support of Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
training at the national, county and district levels and the provision of medical supplies for the care and 
treatment of Ebola patients. 

Under the education component (S03), the team increased outreach to primary schools. The project’s 80 
targeted primary schools continued to receive management support for school principals and teachers on 
topics such as the preparation of lesson plans and guidance to local PTAs on their roles and 
responsibilities. The closure of schools in June due to the Ebola crisis and the national State of 
Emergency limiting large gatherings of people for any activity including training, has had an impact on 
the project’s ability to complete planned activities but the closure of schools has permitted an opportunity 
to utilized PTA members in Ebola prevention activities and an extended period for the renovation and 
repairs of school facilities. 
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Disaster Risk Reduction (DRR) and Early Warning activities have expanded in the Ebola crisis and 
committee members have used their skills in identifying potential hazards/disasters/shocks related to 
Ebola (including identification of sick community members, isolation of household in collaboration with 
district and county authorities, and monitoring of hand washing stations and community visitors. During 
the year DRR activities were expanded to a total of 100 communities. DRR is now integrated across all 
SOs, with the composition of Disaster Management Committees (DMC) to including representation from 
multiple sectors - health, education, youth and agriculture. 

The program also continued collaboration with the Government of Liberia (GoL) at multiple levels 
(national, county, and district) and there is a good working relationship with the main line ministries 
(Agriculture, Health and Social Welfare, Commerce and Industry, Education and Public Works). The 
LAUNCH team continued participating in line Ministry coordination meetings in Monrovia and in the 
counties to update the government and other stakeholders on activities and discuss relevant topics. 

Some of the key achievements during the reporting period were: 

• The number of individual smallholder farmers that have adopted and replicated at least 3 
recommended sustainable agronomic technologies increased from SS percent last year to 64 percent. 

• Outreach to over 7,921 smallholder farmers with services in improved agricultural production 
training, post-harvest handling, farming as a business and bulk-marketing. This was an increase of 1 57 
percent from FY 2013. 

• Participation of women in agricultural group activities increased from 51 percent in FY 2013 to 55 

percent in FY 2014. 

• Provision of hand washing buckets, initial supply of chlorine and lEC materials. LAUNCH 
communities received Ebola prevention supplies and educational posters for distribution throughout 
the community. 

• Implementation of water and sanitation activities focused on community-led repair, rehabilitation, 
installation and/or construction of 69 water pumps. Please see additional details on LAUNCH water 
and sanitation activities directly below; and 

• Completion of the construction and the provision of furnishings for two maternal waiting homes 
and one labor and post-partum ward/MNCH ward. LAUNCH completed the construction of two 
maternal waiting homes and one post-partum ward/MNCH to increase access to health facilities for 
improving pregnancy outcomes, newborn and child health and to provide a confidential counseling 
area for youth health services including reproductive health services. Maternal waiting homes were 
completed in July. 

A) Strategic Objective 1 : Increased Availability of and Access to Food of Vulnerable 
Rural Population 

IR 1.1: Improved Smallholder Production 

In FY 2014, the LAUNCH program provided technical and in-kind assistance to 7,921 smallholder 
farmers. Of these, 3,173 farmers were organized into 100 new farmer groups and provided in-kind starter 
kits of assorted farming tools and seeds as well as training on their demonstration plots. Farmers from 
previous years were also provided follow-up technical support in replicating improved technologies on 
their individual farms. The technical support provided to the new farmer groups included training in site 
selection, nursery management, land preparation, transplanting or appropriate seed sowing, integrated pest 
management, farm maintenance and post-harvest loss prevention. The trainings were facilitated with the 
involvement of community lead farmers that were trained by LAUNCH Agricultural Extension Agents. 
The involvement of lead farmers in the training is part of the exit strategy that aims at developing a cadre 
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of community resource persons and local capacity to deliver extension ser\'ices in the absence of a 
functional government supported agricultural extension system. 

During the year, the farmers added an extra 630 hectares under improved technologies and management 
practices. The new farmer groups developed 100 demonstration plots measuring 70 hectares in total with 
an average of 0.7 hectare per demonstration plot. The demonstration plots were planted with a variety of 
crops including the main value chains of rice and cassava. Other crops planted include com, peanuts and a 
variety of other vegetables. 

Table 1: Farmer Groups Supported by LAUNCH, Crop Category Cultivated per value chain and 
Acreage Ciiitivateii during FY 2014 


BONG C Ol N TV 


(.Top category 

Total 

Crop 

FGs 

by 

% of FGs 

Average 

Cultivated 

Acreage 

Lowland Rice 

7 

7 

4.9 Ha 

Cassava 

4 

4 

2,8 Ha 

Com 

16 

16 

11.2 Ha 

Other Vegetables 

18 

18 

12.6 Ha 

Sub Total 

45 

45 

31.5 Ha 

NIMBA COUNTY 


Crop category 

Total 

Crop 

FGs 

by 

% of FGs 

Average 

Cultivated 

Acreage 

Lowland Rice 

12 

12 

8.4 Ha 

Cassava 

8 

8 

5.6 Ha 

Com 

10 

10 

7 Ha 

Other Vegetables 

25 

25 

17.5 Ha 

Sub Total 

55 

55 

38.5 Ha 

OveraU Total (Bong & 
Nimba) 

100 

100 

70 Ha 


Sub-IR 1.1.1: Improved Farm Management Practices Adopted 

Tlie LAUNCH program continued to use the group learning extension methodology through the 
establishment of demonstration plots where improved agricultural production practices are demonstrated 
to smallholder tanners. Learning sessions at the demonstration sites were facilitated with support from 
lead farmers who are themselves members of the community. During FY 2014, 3,173 farmers benefited 
from training sessions that were held at 100 demonstration plots. These participants included 1,792 
female and 1,381 male farmers. 

The outreach methodology outlined above has proven worthwhile owing to the fact that the percentage of 
LAUNCH supported smallholders using at least 3 sustainable agronomic technologies has increased from 
25% (baseline) to 64% according to results obtained from the 2014 annual surv'ey report. This percentage 
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is 7% above the 60% annual target. The survey also found that there is an increase in the percentage of 
smallholder’s households diversifying crops cultivated liom 27% (baseline) to 36% in FY 2014. This 
percentage represents a 20% increase above the annual target of 30%. 

In the same period, 1,358 farmers received training in poultry production, post-harvest handling, farming 
as a business and training of trainers (TOT). Of all the fanners trained in different sectors, 55% were 
women. This represents 8% increase participation of women in training activities from last year. 


SOI Beneficiaries Reached by Category - FY 2014 

Program Category 

Beneficiary 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

In-kind grants disbursed to farmer groups & training at block 
farm 

1,381 

1,792 

3,173 

2 

Lead farmer TOT 

234 

49 

283 

4 

Training in farming as a Business 

44 

88 

132 

5 

Training in poultry production 

0 

70 

70 

6 

Training in Post-harvest Handling 

376 

497 

873 

7 

Outreach to individual farmers 

331 

299 

630 

8 

Bulk marketing & Market Linkages 

410 

520 

930 

10 

Smallholders reached through savings and credits 

834 

996 

1,830 

Total 

3,610 

4311 

7,921 


Sub-IR 1.1.2: Improved Smallholder Access to Agricultural Inputs 

During FY 2014, the LAUNCH program disbursed 100 in-kind agricultural starter kits to 100 farmer 
groups comprised of 3,173 farmers. The starter kits included seeds/planting materials such as rice, 
cassava, com, legumes and assorted vegetables. In addition, 10,164 assorted tools including cutlasses, 
hoes, shovels, diggers, axes, watering cans and knapsack sprayers were disbursed. These starter kits were 
used by the farmers to establish their demonstration plots and as well as replication of new technologies 
on their individual farms. 

IR 1.2: Increased Rural Household Livelihood Opportunities 

LAUNCH completed a poultry pilot which commenced in June 2013 and ended in March 2014 with 20 
mothers from existing care groups supported under LAUNCH Strategic Objective two. Each of the 20 
beneficiaries in the pilot received 20 local pullets, one improved cockerel (exotic breed), and technical 
assistance on poultry husbandry practices and housing constmction. Essential vaccines and veterinary 
drugs were also provided as in-kind starter kits to 4 trained community animal health workers. The 
essential drugs were operated as a revolving scheme where beneficiaries paid service fees to replenish the 
kits. Assessment after the pilot found a 6% mortality rate among the 220 breeding stocks that were 
provided to the beneficiaries by the program. This is deemed by poultry specialists as acceptable in such a 
low but appropriate technological poultry management system. 
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During the same year, the scale-up of the poultry started with the identification of 1 60 new household 
mothers from care groups supported by LAUNCH in Bong and Nimba Counties. Forty of these 1 60 new 
beneficiaries received training in improved poultry husbandry and shelter construction. This activity was 
interrupted by the Ebola outbreak. The training for the remaining 1 1 0 beneficiaries and the disbursement 
of poultry grants will be completed in FY 2015. 

Sub-IR 1.2.1: Increased Market Linkages 


The market linkage component of the program received a significant boost in FY 2014 with the hiring of 
senior program staff with specific focus on value chain and market development initiatives. A mapping 
exercise to identify key value chain actors within the program area was conducted and major actors 
including input dealers, buyers and sellers of farm produce, processors and fabricators of local agro- 
processing equipment were identified. A two-day workshop was organized for the value chain actors to 
identify major opportunities and constraints associated with the LAUNCH supported value chains. Some 
opportunities identified include the existence of several value actors who are actively involved in 
agricultural production activities, and the prevailing peace and stability within the program area (Bong 
and Nimba). Some of the constraints identified include lack of market information that would enable them 
to make sound business decisions, lack of coordination among value chain actors, lack of access to credit 
to expand businesses and remoteness of some actors who cannot be reached easily by phone or other 
transport means. At the end of the workshop, participants exchanged contacts and agreed that constant 
communication and coordination among themselves would be necessary in addressing the constraints that 
are associated with the development of the value chains. 

Road Rehabilitation 

LAUNCH commenced the rehabilitation of 7.5 kilometers of Gblah-Rlantuo road - a farm to market road 
in Nimba County to facilitate market access for smallholder farmers and other value chain actors. The 
rehabilitation of farm to market roads will enable smallholder farmers to take their farm produce to nearby 
markets and afford buyers and sellers of farm produce to buy directly from farmers’ fields; thus enhancing 
interaction among market actors and income generation by smallholder farmers. The 7.5 km farm to 
market road could not be completed due to the Ebola disease outbreak. An additional 31.4 kilometers of 
road were assessed for rehabilitation during this period. The uncompleted rehabilitation works have been 
rescheduled for FY 2015. 


Bridge Civil Works A completed road culvert in Nimba County 
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Sub-IR 1.2.2: Improved Smallholder Access to Financial Resources 

As part of efforts to strengthen smallholder access to financial resources, LAUNCH provided refresher 
trainings to 32 Agricultural Extension Agents in the basic principles and approaches of farming as a 
business (FaaB) including farm planning, budgeting, record keeping, profit & loss analysis, bulk 
marketing and the value chain concept. Training was also provided in community savings and credit 
methodologies. These trainings further enhanced the technical capacities of agricultural extension agents 
and guided them in providing advisory services to more than 2,892 smallholder farmers. There is 
evidence that farmer groups and individual smallholder farmers who benefited Irom this outreach are 
applying these principles and concepts in their day-to-day farming and community development activities. 
The 2014 annual survey showed a slight increase in market interactions among smallholder farmers and 
the number of smallholder households with access to cash savings and/or credit increasing to 64% from 
baseline figure of 53%. Although this is still below the Life of Project (LOP) target of 73%. 

During FY 2014, eight additional savings and credit groups were formed, bringing the total number of 
groups formed in all years to 61. The LAUNCH team provided the 61 savings and credit groups with 
technical assistance through training on savings and credit methodology, record keeping, profit and loss 
analysis and group dynamics. The team also provided follow-up support as part of the technical 
assistance. The 61 groups saved a total of L$819,659 groups of which L$351,995 was loaned out with 
accumulative interest earned totaling L$70,399. 


Table 3: Total Savings & Loans given out and interest g enerated by Savings Groups 


Count 

y 

No. 

saving 

Groups 

Membei^hip 

Amount 

saved 

(LD) 

Amount 

Loaned 

Out 

(LD) 

Interest 

(LD) 

Amount 
Generated 
(Savings + 
Interest) LD 

M 

F 

Total 

Bong 

17 

253 

257 

510 

441,425 

167,200 

33,440 

474,865 

Nimba 

44 

581 

739 

1,320 

307,835 

184,795 

36,959 

344.794 

Total 

61 

834 

996 

1,830 

749,260 

351,995 

70,399 

819,659 


Note: The exchange rate ofUSS to LR$ is 1:85 


Post-Harvest Handling 

During FY 2014, trainings were conducted for 873 farmers (376 male and 497 female) on post-harvest 
handling and loss prevention. The focus of the trainings was mainly on appropriate harvesting techniques, 
produce handling, sorting, and drying of farm produce using solar dryers. Further emphasis was put on 
storage techniques and the use of rat guards to prevent store house losses. Five solar dryers were 
constructed to demonstrate the use of the technology in drying farm produce as part of the practical 
sessions conducted during the trainings. The Post-Harvest Handling team also constracted 167 drying 
scaffolds and installed rat guards on 43 local storage kitchens. 

LAUNCH identified and recruited an agro-processing volunteer who conducted a feasibility study on the 
processing of rice and cassava using appropriate technologies. At the end of the assignment, four pilots of 
rice and cassava processing using a model that allows farmer groups to engage community private 
entrepreneurs to operate and manage the processing facilities was initiated with four farmer groups (2 rice 
and 2 cassava FGs) in Bong and Nimba counties. The LAUNCH team is finalizing plans to develop 
memorandum of understanding between the farmer groups and the entrepreneurs, and to train the 
entrepreneurs and workers of the proces.sing facilities in business management skills, and operations and 
maintenance of processing equipment. The procurement and installation of the processing equipment will 
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be done in FY 2015, Farmer groups will provide or construct shelters for the equipment as part of the cost 
sharing. 

Farm yield data was also collected from 3! block farms owned by 31 farmer groups comprising of 930 
members (410 male and 520 female). A total of 14,520 kilograms of farm produce was hart'ested with 
13,317 kilograms sold for the total amount of L$201, 335. Average yield data for cassava in FY4 shows an 
increase of 650 kg/Ha against 500 kg/Ha (baseline). During the same period, 930 (409 male and 521 
female) rice farmers from 31 groups were linked to markets. Over 13 metric tons of rice were sold 
realizing proceeds in excess of L201,000. 

Challenges and assumptions encountered in SOI 

Agricultural Extension Services: As the program begins to gradually phase down, there are still major 
gaps the agricultural extension services. There are no government institutional structures for extension 
services and post- program intervention follow-up monitoring and support to smallholder farmers. To 
address that, LAUNCH commenced work with community lead farmers and provided them with training 
on leadership development, governance, group dynamics, appropriate agricultural production practices, 
farming as a business and post-harvest handling. Lead farmers are currently providing agricultural 
advisory services to their fellow farmers within the program area. Collaboration with the Ministry of 
Agriculture at central and local levels will also be further strengthen by engaging the ministry staff in all 
program work with smallholder farmers. 

Road Rehabilitation Work: The start of the road rehabilitation work was delayed due to difficulties in 
finding a competent contractor. The contractor was hired early May 2014 but the civil works was further 
hampered by the onset of the rain season. 

B) Strategic Objective 2: REDUCED CHRONIC MALNUTRITION OF VULNERABLE 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN UNDER FIVE 

The LAUNCH team continued to implement all program activities in the early part of FY 2014, 
specifically October 2013-June, 2014 to address chronic malnutrition through two intermediate results; 
improved nutrition, feeding and care practices among pregnant and lactating women (PLW) and children 
under two, as well as improved prevention and treatment of maternal and child illness through 
strengthening health clinics, community mobilization, and water and sanitation practices. Each month, 
new beneficiaries, including PLWs and children under two, were registered while children who reached 
24 months of age were graduated from the program. Women continued to participate in care groups even 
after they no longer qualified for rations, which demonstrates the positive impact of the care group model 
on participating women. Focus group discussions held during the annual survey showed that women 
expressed happiness in the mutual support they received from the group and in the positive results the 
lessons we having in the health of their families. Lead Mothers expressed their desire to stay in the groups 
after their children had "graduated" because they felt proud of being a community leader and recognized 
by their husbands and peers. It is anticipated that their sustained membership will continue to have an 
impact on the health of their children under the age of five, and, perhaps, the overall health and nutrition 
of the family as a whole. During FY 2013, the LAUNCH team worked with communities to form three 
additional care groups, for a total of 1 58 care groups (73 in Bong County and 85 in Nimba County) since 
project inception, with 1,492 lead mothers. ITie annual survey finding, that 98.8 percent (642/650) of 
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beneficiaries with active ration cards are participating in care groups, is in line with project records 
documenting care group participation. 

In late March 2014, Liberia, Guinea and Sierra Leone identified their first cases of Ebola Virus Disease 
(EVD). In Liberia the initial epidemic was in Lofa, Margibi and Montserrado Counties. From the earliest 
announcement that EVD was identified in Liberia, and because LAUNCH counties border Guinea, Lofa 
and Margibi counties, the LAUNCH team began identifying opportunities to provide Ebola information, 
prevention messages and awareness about an infection that had never been seen in West Africa. Ebola 
messages, focusing primarily on the signs/symptoms and the risk of infection because of traditional burial 
practices, were provided by LAUNCH staff during community meetings, radio messages and trainings 
eventually reaching over 135,000 community members in all LAUNCH communities during the last 
quarter of FY 2014. The care group platform proved especially useful in terms of community education as 
lead mothers and general community health volunteers (gCHVs) were able to share these key Ebola 
messages during their household group meetings. During this first wave of the epidemic LAUNCH 
became a member of the National Ebola Task Force and the Case Management sub-committee providing 
logistical and technical support to the initial training of health workers throughout the country. 

In June 2014, the second wave of the epidemic precipitated a consolidated response at the community, 
district, county and national levels which took precedence over all project health-related initiatives. In 
June, the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare (MOHSW) suspended all non-Ebola related training and 
travel so that core MOHSW staff could focus solely on the Ebola response. This impacted LAUNCH’S 
ability to achieve the following two objectives: training community health committees (CHC) and 
community health development committees (CHDC) in their roles and responsibilities; and training 
CHC/CHDCs, gCHVs, and Trained Traditional Midwives (TTM) in community case management 
(CCM). The subsequent declaration of a national State of Emergency in August, prohibited public 
meetings, closed central markets impacting food security and instituted a national curfew. 

IR2.1 Improved Nutrition, Feeding & Care Practices among Pregnant and Lactating Women 
(PLW) & Children under Two 

During FY 2014, LAUNCH provided food rations to 4,999 PLW, reaching 129% of the target, and 16,009 
children under two, reaching 165% of the target. The LAUNCH team reached a total of 21,008 
cumulative beneficiaries during the reporting period. 

LAUNCH surpassed its beneficiary target due largely to robust measures that were taken to reduce 
absentees during the non-lean season, coupled with the fact that LAUNCH provided lean season rations as 
opposed to non-lean season rations in the months of October, November, and December. With the 
approval by USAID, LAUNCH distributed commodities whose Best Used by Dates were due in February 
and March 2014 to avoid potential quality issues and the costly procedures of testing commodities for 
fitness for human consumption. 
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The project was phasing out the PM2A ration distributions starting with beneficiary’s registration which 
ended in April 2014 while the monthly ration distributions were scheduled to provide the last ration 
distribution in October. However commodity distributions were suspended in August and September due 
to the Ebola epidemic. 

LAUNCH piloted a paperless distribution mode! during the FY 2014 which was very successful. The 
model used photo identification comparing the original beneficiary photo taken during registration to a 
current photo of the same beneficiary taken at the distribution point as proof that she/he collected her/his 
ration replacing the traditional thumb print. 

The Post Distribution Monitoring surveys showed an average of 95.65% of beneficiaries were satisfied 
with the date and time of food distribution while an average of 90.25% beneficiaries reported that they 
were treated well by those who distribute food at the FDPs. 

In addition to the distribution of commodifies, LAUNCH increased household nutrition through the 
introduction of household vegetable gardens. The AEAs provided training to Lead Mothers in the 
planting and harvesting of vegetables and micronutrient rich foods including okra, peanuts, greens 
(including coliard greens and potato leaf), sweet potatoes and com. The produce from these gardens was 
primarily used to improve household dietary diversity - many beneficiaries sold excess crops to increase 
household income. 

IR 2.2 Improved Prevention and Treatment of Maternal and Child Illnesses 

The annual survey results showed no changes in vaccination rates, with the percentage of children fully 
vaccinated remaining at 54%. Attendance at four or more antenatal care (ANC) visits during the last 
pregnancy increased from 71% to 82% with this information validated by the mothers’ health record. 
Furthermore, 97% (632/651) of mothers of children under age had at least one ANC visit. 

The percentage of households reporting an outbreak of diarrhea in the past two weeks decreased 
dramatically with the FY 2014 annual survey from 47% in FY 2013 to 24%. It is important to note the 
impact of WASH activities on household hygiene and sanitation. Construction/repair/rehabilitation of 
wells, construction of institutional latrines and the expansion of community-led total sanitation, began in 
full-force once again in March 2014. 

Exclusive breast feeding (EBF) rates dropped from 74% in FY 2013 to 57% in FY 2014. This is most 
likely due to a change in the parallel sampling size of women with children 0-5 months of age over the 
sample size in the two prior annual surveys. The team will redouble their efforts to raise awareness on the 
importance of EBF and work closely with community members, health workers and lead mothers on 
identifying the barriers to EBF. 

IR2.2.I Strengthened Clinic Response to Community Health Needs 

Before the second wave of the Ebola epidemic, LAUNCH continued to conduct refresher Essential 
Nutrition Action (ENA) trainings for clinic health workers and TTMs and training for newly deployed 
health facility staff. Specific topics covered during these ENA trainings included: optimal breastfeeding 
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practices; the importance of vitamin A and supplements; complementary feeding; the causes of 
malnutrition; the need for growth monitoring; feeding a sick child; and nutrition for women. In addition to 
ENA training at the health facility and community level, LAUNCH remained a key advocate and 
technical supporter of the expansion of ENA in collaboration with the MOHSW/Nutrition Division, 
UNICEF and Rehabilitating Basic Health Services (RBHS). In collaboration with the MOHSW/Nutrition 
Division and the Ministry of Agriculture’s Food Security Committee, the Ministry of Agriculture began 
the development of a training manual for county and district level Agricultural Extension Agents (AEAs) 
to expand the roll out of ENA. It was anticipated that these AEAs would join LAUNCH AEAs in ENA 
training and community mobilization activities among farmer groups in Bong and Nimba. The Ebola 
epidemic suspended this activity at the community level. 

During this reporting period Liberia became a member of the SUN Movement (Scaling Up Nutrition) and 
collaborative meetings with key ministries (Ministiy of Health and Social Welfare, Ministry of Education 
and Ministry of Agriculture) and partner agencies began in April. The planning meetings were suspended 
due to Ebola and the Nutrition Division of the MOHSW is now focusing on integrated management of 
acute and severe malnutrition (IMAM/SAM) in children with Ebola or impacted by Ebola due to the loss 
of a parent/caretaker. LAUNCH is an active member of both the SUN Movement and the government’s 
IMAM/SAM initiative. 

During the first half of FY 2014, LAUNCH staff played an active role in monitoring and supportive 
supervision of health staff in the 13 health facilities in the six LAUNCH operational districts. 

Initially, routine clinic data, annual survey data, and the health facility assessment all demonstrated that 
Growth Monitoring and Promotion (GMP) has improved in the health facilities in the LAUNCH project 
area. Annual survey results showed that 82% percent (238/291) of children with a child health card were 
weighed and marked correctly on the card in the past three months. In July 2014, more than 25 health 
workers became infected with the Ebola virus and by August 2014, over ninety percent of them had died, 
including a doctor from Uganda and four of only 50 doctors nationally. The deaths of these health 
workers, coupled with the limited availability of effective personal protective equipment (PPE) including 
hazmat suits, poor training on infection protection and control (IPC), and non-payment of government 
health worker salaries caused the majority of these health professionals to walk off the job. effectively 
closing health facilities, including hospitals, across the country. LAUNCH worked closely with the 
District Health Officers to provide training and medical supplies to encourage the quick reopening of the 
13 facilities supported by the project. 

The breakdown of the essential health care system has had an enormous impact on the availability of 
services including ANC and safe delivery, immunization, treatment of common infectious and chronic 
diseases. Preliminary data from UNICEF shows that the immunization rates in Liberia have fallen since 
the Ebola crisis as well the number of pregnant women delivering with a skilled birth attendant. 

Although the rebuilding of essential health services will lake time, LAUNCH began to address this 
situation in August by assisting the MOHSW at all levels to provide the support needed to encourage 
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health facility staff to return to work. LAUNCH worked closely with the County and District Health 
Teams to expand training in IPC, provide protective equipment and supplies including gloves, bleach, 
PPEs and other medical consumables, and is currently working with community leaders to begin 
rebuilding confidence in the health care system. While these activities are just beginning, they will be 
continued throughout FY 2015 to ensure that the health care system can rebound from this crisis and that 
the linkages to the communities are restored. 

LAUNCH continues to work with gCHVs and TTMs as conduits for information about EVD, distribution 
of lEC materials and sanitation supplies, and resources for the re-establishment of community linkages to 
the clinic services. TTMs have received gloves to ensure that both are protected when the TTM is 
counseling mothers and palpating the belly. Before the Ebola outbreak, LAUNCH’S ENA Advisor also 
conducted review meetings and refresher trainings to ensure TTMs’ active participation in mobilizing 
pregnant women for ANC and facility delivery. 

IR2.2.2 Improved Community Mobilization for Health 

The project introduced one additional module in the care group curriculum in FY 2014, (Module 6, 
Household Prevention and Management of Childhood Illness) having completed and planned for the 
introduction of a second (Module 7, Newborn Care) before the Ebola epidemic. During this time, 
LAUNCH also provided refresher training in three modules: Pregnancy Spacing and Male involvement 
(module two), Essentia! Hygiene Actions (module three), and Infant and Child Complementary Feeding 
(module four). LAUNCH trained all health and nutrition staff, developed a schedule for the roll out of the 
modules and trained approximately 1,492 lead mothers. LAUNCH staff work closely with gCHVs to 
increase their capacity by supporting them to mobilize their lead mothers and initiating the transition of 
care group training from LAUNCH staff to gCHVs through team teaching, that the LAUNCH team plans 
for team teaching to continue with future modules of on-going Ebola training including infection 
protection and control (IPC), Ebola contact tracing, reporting and referral and key Ebola messages as 
they are designed by the MOHSW/UNICEF. The transition, including on-going use of the Quality 
Improvement Verification Checklist (QIVC) by LAUNCH staff, and observations, will continue with 
Modules Seven and a module, currently under development, on Ebola Readiness, Resistance and 
Resilience in FY 2014, 

The annual survey found that the 99,8% (588/589) of S02 beneficiaries are actively engaged in LAUNCH 
care groups. 

In FY 2014 LAUNCH continued to expand the impact of the project’s interventions to include men at the 
community level as an important part of gender equity and the impact men have on the health of the 
family and the resources allocated for health. GCHVs are predominantly male and are encouraged to 
share health and nutrition messages with their peers to reinforce the project’s social and behavioral 
change messages. In addition, to ensure the continued implementation of LAUNCH activities, the project 
continued building the capacity of the CHDC, which includes a member from each CHC in FY 2014, 
Close collaboration with CHDCs has been essential to the community EVD response with members 
providing support and supervision to community volunteers. All of these committees are designed to be 
permanent community structures, and are essential for the sustainability of LAUNCH interventions. The 
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solidification of the community level health structure in FY 2013 should have continued into FY 2014 but 
was delayed by the current Ebola crisis. As soon as Liberia is declared Ebola-free LAUNCH will move 
its focus to additional technical trainings for the gCHVs, including the continuation of community case 
management of childhood illness as another way to strengthen the connection between the community and 
the health facility and rebuild the referral system. 

In FY 2014, LAUNCH utilized existing “mini-grant” funding to support existing activities, expand 
project impact and purchase Ebola-related hygiene and sanitation supplies for each project community. 

• Provision of hand washing buckets, initial supply of chlorine and lEC materials. LAUNCH 
communities received Ebola prevention supplies and educational posters for distribution throughout 
the community. 

• Implementation of water and sanitation activities focused on community-led repair, rehabilitation, 
installation and/or construction of 69 water pumps. Please see additional details on LAUNCH water 
and sanitation activities directly below; and 

• Completion of the construction and the provision of furnishings for two maternal waiting homes 
and one labor and post-partum ward/MNCH ward. LAUNCH completed the construction of two 
maternal waiting homes and one post-partum ward/MNCH to increase access to health facilities for 
improving pregnancy outcomes, newborn and child health and to provide a confidential counseling 
area for youth health services including reproductive health services. Maternal waiting homes were 
completed in July, just as the second wave of the Ebola outbreak began. Although they are currently 
open they are underutilized due to concerns of medical staff and women regarding the congregation of 
people from different communities in the same location during the ongoing Ebola outbreak. 

• In addition, the constniction and turnover needed to be followed by the development of a management 
system and close collaboration between the community and the nearby health facilities. This has not 
yet happened. The facilitation of the maternal waiting home management system will take place when 
the EVD crisis begins to subside and the health system has time to rebuild essential services and 
outreach program to the community. 

IR2.3 Improved Water & Sanitation Practices 

LAUNCH’S water, sanitation, and hygiene (WASH) project expanded implementation in FY 2014. 
Utilizing the community level assessment conducted in FY 2012, the WASH team formed and trained 
Community Water Committees (CWCs) in 58 communities, completing the 
construction/rehabilitation/repairs of 69 well sites and constructed 20 institutional latrines (including 
schools, clinics and public locations ) in Bong and Nimba Counties. Memoranda of Understanding 
(MOUs) were signed in all communities and labor and sand was contributed to the construction projects 
by communities as part of their program contribution. CWCs are sub-committees of the CHC/CHDCs and 
training was conducted in collaboration with the Ministry of Public Works at the county level. Additional 
training and tools for pump maintenance were provided to members of the CWCs. WASH activities will 
continue in Bong and Nimba through most of FY 15, providing additional wells and institutional latrines 
to address hygiene and sanitation and prevention of Ebola. Proper hygiene and sanitation practices are a 
key component of the Ebola prevention response. LAUNCH has redoubled its efforts in the Ebola 
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response through the distribution of 1,019 hand-washing buckets, chlorine bleach and training on locally 
available tippy taps. In addition, LAUNCH provides and reinforces hand-washing messages at all levels. 

Challenges and Assumptions Encountered in S02 

Over the past four years LAUNCH has advocated for the modification of MOHSW policies that affect 
LAUNCH implementation. This is especially true of the implementation of child weighing/growth 
monitoring and promotion (GMP) at the community level which is currently prohibited. Recent 
challenges with the provision of essential health services through the health facility structure has 
highlighted the need for community GMP. The MOHSW expressed interest in moving this conversation 
forward as soon as Liberia is declared free of EVD and the “no touching” policy is lifted. LALTs'CH is 
prepared to implement this change in policy immediately since TTMs and gCHVs have received training 
on GMP and are encouraging mothers to bring their children on a monthly basis for GMP. GCHVs 
provide referrals for faltering children identified at the community level and work closely with the health 
facility staff to ensure that follow-up is provided for the most vulnerable children. 

In FY 2013 LAUNCH strongly advocated through the National Nutrition Coordination Committee and 
UNICEF to roll out ENA throughout the country. This came to fruition during the first six months of FY 
2014, with the ENA roll out completed by the MOHSW in Nimba County and six other counties 
throughout the country. Unfortunately, the Bong County roll out was suspended due to Ebola. 

Other challenges that emerged due to EVD, include: 


• Stigma against EVD survivors prevents them from assisting in the care of Ebola affected families 

• Lack of essential services decreases the identification and care of malnourished children 

• Protecting community health workers and care group leaders from EVD as they conduct training 
and disseminate messages on prevention of the disease as well as positive health and nutrition 
practices 

• Policies on “no touch” and “no crowds” make it difficult to train and to disseminate health and 
nutrition messages resulting in the need for more creative approaches 

• Lack of ANC and post-partum services leading to more dangerous home births resulting in 
increased maternal and newborn mortality 

• Increase in newly orphaned children by the death of one or more parents from Ebola and the 
increased need for them to be protected, have a safe environment, nutritious food and psychosocial 
care 

• Increase in vulnerable groups including elderly and disabled whose needs are not met because of 
the impact of Ebola on family members 

• Lack of counseling and support services for adults and children grieving because of the death of 
family member(s) and the trauma related to the handling and disposal of the deceased 

• Decrease in food security due to border closures, decreased production and market closures 

• Decrease in essential health seiv'ices at health facilities leading to an increase in infectious and 
chronic diseases, lack of ANC and skilled care delivery, and a decrease in family planning 
services resulting in an increase in reproductive, maternal, newborn and child complications. 
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so 3: IMPROVED EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

In Bong and Nimba Counties, LAUNCH staff directly support 80 primary schools and collaborate with 
the schools, communities, teachers, school principals and parent teacher associations (PTAs) to promote 
improvements in quality education. During the first eight months of FY 2014, LAUNCH conducted on- 
going training of teachers, administrators and PTAs, supervision and the provision of materials such as 
(cement, zinc roofing, and wood for the construction/rehabilitation of doors/windows, etc. The school 
year ended in June 2014 and plans were in place to provide additional training during the one month 
break. The outbreak of EVD and the declaration of a 90-day national State of Emergency on August 4*'' 
closed all schools indefinitely and resulted in teachers and administrators returning to their home areas, 
usually outside the project area. The project team and 10 PTAs in Nimba County used the school closure 
period to carry out renovations and repairs on existing buildings in preparation for the student’s return. 

IR3.1 Improved Quality of Primary School and Livelihoods-based Education for Youth 

For the first eight months of FY 2014, LAUNCH focused on training opportunities for teachers and PTA 
members, in close collaboration with the County and District Education Officers, For teachers, this 
included the creation of peer clusters. Peer clusters allow greater opportunity for continuous on-the-job 
training of teachers by subject area. Peer trainers are identified during LAUNCH facilitated trainings as 
those with the greatest skills and expertise in their subject area (i.e. math, English, science). The peer 
trainers receive additional training materials from LAUNCH to provide on-site mentoring to primary 
teachers within their subject area. 

In FY 2014 LAUNCH Education Coordinators trained PTA members from each of the 80 schools on their 
roles and responsibilities, school management and administration. In addition to the training of PTA 
members, LAUNCH continued to support the Ministry of Education’s (MOE) Early Childhood 
Development initiative working closely with the County and District Education Officers in the refresher 
training of 54 pre-school teachers in both counties and the training of new pre-school teachers. Following 
the training, each additional participating school received the supplies necessary to implement early ECD 
activities. 

Youth Agro-business Activities 

Young people have an important role in LAUNCH’S efforts to reduce malnutrition, and since 2011 
LAUNCH has designed and implemented a portfolio of activities aimed at fostering agro-business 
opportunities among young people. These activities view youth as both active participants in groups as 
well as individuals who make business decisions, and as such agro-business activities have mirrored this 
dual approach to learning. 


LAUNCH Program 
Activities Aimed at 
Individual Success 

Individual + Group 
Success 

LAUNCH Program 
Activities Aimed at Group 
Success 

Delivery and assessment of 
a start-up agro-business 

Project-based learning to 

Design and delivery of an 
agro-processing machine 
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grant package to qualified 
youth 


Design and implementation 
of one-on-one coaching to 
youth grant recipients 


transfer agro-business 
knowledge, skills and 
attitudes 


Design and delivery of a 
youth group dynamics 
training course 


The progress of the youth livelihoods activities is measured according to three indicators as described 
below. In particular, the third indicator, “the # of businesses started by youth who participated in 
entrepreneurship programs” measures the number of grant recipients that actually started a business 
(rather than consuming a grant, for example). This fiscal year, of those receiving a grant, 100% started a 
business. Given the number of uncertainties (sickness, death in the family, low business acumen, limited 
control over assets), it is impressive that 100% of grants turned into businesses. 


No. 

Indicator 

Target 

Actual 

2014% 
Target Met 

AV OP 3.1.2 

# of entrepreneurship grants to youth 

60 

39 

65% 

AV OP 3.1.3 

% of grants disbursed to women 

50% 

65% 

130% 

AV OP 3,1.4 

# of businesses started by youths who 
participated in Entrepreneurship Programs 

60 

39 

65% 


Training is a key component of the youth livelihood approach, and while not reflected in the above 
indicators, it is worth noting that the approach to training has been very successfiil with 85% of youth 
who start the program actually able to complete it. Unlike many youth programs that offer a one-time 
enrollment, LAUNCH offers “rolling enrollment” so that youth can show-up at any point. This allows 
youth to gain from as much business training as they are ready to absorb and makes them accountable for 
completing training, which is directly linked to receipt of a grant. 

IR3.2 Improved Management of Schools/Education Program 

In FY 2014 the education team conducted training for 228 school administrators, including principal and 
registrars, in effective school management, trained 386 school teachers in planning classroom 
achievement tests, lesson planning and classroom management, and cstablished/developed progress report 
cards in 80 schools. In addition, 404 PTA members were trained. Efforts continue to be made to improve 
record keeping in the schools, with LAUNCH providing additional ledgers to each school to be used by 
staff and principals to record teacher attendance and student grades. PTAs are also becoming more 
involved in school management. 

Cross-Cutting Issues 

Disaster Risk Reduction and Early Warning Systems 

Disaster risk reduction (DRR) is a cross-cutting component within the LAUNCH program and has gained 
momentum in FY 2014, especially with the current Ebola crisis. DRR activities have been “ramped up” 
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in the 100 communities with Disaster Management Committees (DMC) and have included engagement 
with the district and county level government to participate in contact tracing for Ebola, working with 
community leaders in the support and monitoring of individuals and families under isolation as possible 
contacts, on-going Ebola information provided at the household level, and monitoring of non-residents of 
communities to ensure that they are not putting the inhabitants at risk of infection. DMC members 
oversee band washing stations at community “check points” and many are monitoring the temperature of 
visitors and residents on a daily basis. DMC members have received megaphones to provide Ebola 
information without having large groups congregate decreasing the risk of physical contact. 

In FY 2014 the DRR team completed an assessment of 62 LAUNCH communities in Bong and Nimba 
and conducted leadership training for more than 700 new DMC members. The DMCs work in close 
collaboration with the CHCs and gCHVs and carry out activities that are not related to the current crisis as 
well, including relocating trash disposal sites to more appropriate locations that do not pose a health 
threat, covering abandoned wells and cleaning up areas of stagnant water and heavy bush and brash. 
These activities, identified by community and DMC members, are managed independently by the 
communities, low cost, and key to reducing environmental health risks, including the spread of 
communicable disease, 

LAUNCH anticipates that the role of the DMCs wilt continue to expand since they have now been 
recognized by their communities as essential agents of changes. As the Ebola crisis subsides it is the 
intension of LAUNCH to build upon their contact tracing and ease reporting knowledge and experience to 
carry out community level disease surveillance in the hopes of catching future epidemics of Ebola and 
other diseases at their earlier, controllable stage. 

Cross-cutting; Social Behavioral Change Strategy 

Social and behavioral change communication expanded in FY 2014 with the Ebola crisis with the lessons 
learned in the creation of maternal, child health and nutrition messages, including care group educational 
dramas, songs and jingles being used to get the message out about Ebola. Every opportunity has been 
utilized to spread these lifesaving messages including religious services, commodities distribution, 
community meetings/gatherings, etc. The MOHSW/UNICEF messages are consistent and have been 
shared with other project components including SOI and S03 with all staff trained in Ebola awareness 
and prevention in order to share key messages with every LAUNCH beneficiary. 


LAUNCH identified 20 school health clubs in FY 2014 and provided teachers with training materials 
beginning to work with them prior to the closure of the schools. It is anticipated that this activity will 
begin again once the schools open in FY 2015 when staff will work with teachers to develop key health 
topics for the provision of health and nutrition information at schools and in communities. Educational 
billboards for the dissemination of hygiene and sanitation messages were placed in 27 communities. 


11. LESSONS LEARNED 

The following are lessons learned on the LALTNCH program during FY 2014, 
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• The late commencement of market linkages among value chain actors, farmers, input dealers, 
processors and buyers and sellers of farm produce and enhancing market access would have 
brought more benefits to smallholder fanners if these components were started at the onset of the 
program implementation. 

• The utilization of existing community groups for rapid mobilization for EVD at the onset of the 
epidemic. This permitted LAUNCH to respond quickly, allocate essential resources and use of a 
variety of entry points to the community to disseminate information. LAUNCH communities 
responded quickly resulting in less than 1 0 of LAUNCH’S more than 300 communities reporting 
an Ebola case or contact. 

• A major epidemic crisis can shut down a health system’s essential services and the community 
system has to be mobilized to continue to disseminate health and nutrition messages, provide 
primary services, and expand services for vulnerable populations impacted by the crisis. 

• Following the initial dissemination of Ebola messages, materials and supplies, it was essential to 
return to the core activities of the project including nutrition training, commodities distribution 
and training of community cadres to ensure that project and community gains were not lost. 

• During this fiscal year, the youth livelihoods team began to implement one-on-one coaching to 
young people. Youth Livelihoods Specialists used a coaching handbook in order to follow-up with 
youth grant recipients. Youth reported that coaching was the “real training” because it allowed 
them to bring real life problems to a business coach. Rather than give answers, the job of the coach 
was to help youth “think through” solutions and hold them accountable for set-backs. 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results Program Status 

For SNAP, FY14 was a year focused on continued reinforcement of best practices and 
implementing action plans resulting from the mid-term evaluation, whilst solidifying 
sustainability strategies and approaches. The latter half of the year proved to be extremely 
challenging due to the Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) outbreak that started May 2014 in Sierra 
Leone and resulted in a country-wide state of emergency by July 31, 2014. The outbreak 
severely limited SNAP’s ability to carry out activities with trainings, food distribution, care 
group, livelihood activities, and surveys. Notwithstanding, the program continues to work within 
the current limitations to provide services that will enable the reinstatement of full program 
activities in the recovery phase. Currently, SNAP is responding to the outbreak through 
provision of health education, dissemination of key EVD information, and support to the District 
Health Management Team (DHMT) for surveillance and contact tracing. SNAP has proposed a 
modification of the program to cater for a more robust response to EVD in the chiefdoms where 
it is operating and is awaiting approval from the Office of Food for Peace (FFP). 

SNAP continued to achieve various program goals despite the impacts of the EVD outbreak, 
with 31,346 continuing mother-child units served with food aid and overachieving on targets 
such as the number of beneficiaries benefiting from health activities such as ante/post natal care, 
the number of women in leadership positions in Village Savings and Loan Associations (VSLA) 
and the cumulative savings equivalent to $102,426 USD for 1 1 5 VLSAs. Underperformance and 
non-reporting of data was mainly linked to the inability to complete training programs, the 
suspension of food distribution, and mobility constraints due to the state of emergency 
restrictions. 

During this fiscal year, SNAP boosted its leadership team with a new SOI Team Leader assigned 
in December 2013 for ACDWOCA’s sub-awardee. International Medical Corps and a new 
Deputy Chief of Party assigned in April 2014. SNAP also recruited additional 3 VSLA field 
officers, a Rural Finance Specialist to strengthen the implementation of VSLA activities, and 4 
Agribusiness Development Officers further to support agribusiness and Small-Medium 
Enterprise (SME) activities. 

In response to output from the program mid-term evaluation undertaken in September 2013 and 
USAID/FFP joint monitoring visit with US and regional stalT in December 2013, SNAP 
undertook various actions to further strengthen and improve program activities including: 

• SNAP Sustainability Workshop and resulting Sustainability Plan 

• PM2A Vegetable Cultivation Roll-out 

• Non-food Distribution Case Study 

• Community Assets (road rehabilitation): collaboration with the World Food Program and 
Government of Sierra Leone (GOSL) District Councils 

• ACDI /VOCA-trained Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Food Security (MAFFS) 
staff to build capacity of Agricultural Business Centers (ABCs) as a service partner under 
the Smallholder Commercialization Program (SCP) administered by Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) in three of the SNAP Districts; and 

• Commodity Management improvements 
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IR 1.1: Improved access to and use of quality nutrition and health services for 
women and children 0-59 months 


Training Activities 

Other than Lead Mother (LM) training on Behavior Change Communication (BCC) messaging, 
which is part of their bi-weekly routine, formal trainings were conducted only on Community- 
Integrated Management of Childhood Illness (C-IMNCI) and family planning during this FY. 
For the C-IMNCl training, participants showed improvement in their knowledge of C-IMNCl; 
25 participants (18 female, 7 male) on average had a post-test score of 84,4%, For the family 
planning training, 22 participants (14 female, 8 male) had on average a post-test score of 83.4%. 


Table 1: Training Activities 





25 

49.6% 

84.4% 

22 

50.4% 

83.4% 

1875 

N./A 

N./A 


The achievement for C-IMNCI w'as 25 out of a target of 50. Similarly, the achievement for FP 
was 22 out of a target of 1 23, The reason for non-achievement of targets was that the trainings 
were conducted in only one district. While plans were underway to roll-out the trainings to the 
other SNAP districts, the State of Emergency forbade public gatherings, 

IMC SNAP provided BCC training to LMs on four modules and refreshers on Module 3: Essential 
Hygiene Actions due to the EVD outbreak. 1,875 LMs received these trainings through bi-weekly 
visits. In the trainings, special attention was given to guidance on how to prepare food (i.e., bush 
meat and bated fruits forbidden), safety, and personal hygiene (i.e., avoiding hand shaking, close 
contact with people, transfer of biological fluids and excretions). 

Supportive Supervision 
Through Community Management of Acute 
Malnutrition (CMAM), IMC SNAP 
supported the DHMTs to conduct active 
screening for 59,762 children in the 
community through July 2014, as seen in 
Table 2. Logistical support was also 
provided to the DHMT during vaccination 
campaigns in all four operational districts. A 
total of 1 8,929 children were immunized 
(10,584 male and 8,345 female) 

During this year, IMC SNAP continued to conduct supportive supervision across the four project 
districts. Table 3 provides data on the various parameters monitored by SNAP field staff and 
DHMTs during the first three quarters. During the 4* quarter in response to EVD, SNAP 
continued to support DHMTs to make monitoring visits to PHUs for purpose of providing EVD 
information and supporting PHU staff to respond to EVD. 


Table 2: CMAM 



Children 6 to 59 months 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number of children screened 

29.029 

30,733 

59.762 

Number of children referred 

180 

208 

388 
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Table 3; Service Delivery Parameters 


Service l>eiivt*r\ Parameters {FVi4) 

ay,i‘ 

1 S': •:« : \ n » P.srameters 

Ql 

<J2 


.Vver 

Wall Displays {maps, population info, 
work schedules etc.) 

86.90% 

89.60% 

92.12% 



Personnel {presence of PHU staff trained 
bv SNAP) 

86.80% 

88.90% 

89.13% 

88.28% 

infrastructure & Equipment 

81.80% 

82.30% 

95.78% l 

86 

Nutrition Supplies & medical 

Equipment available 

76-00% 

75.60% 

75.09?/o 

75.56% 

Health Education 

90.40% 

96,40% 

96.75% 

94,53% 

Correct Application of IMNCL1SPI 

Protocol 

86.40% 

85.30% 

93.48% 

88.39% 

Rational Drug Use 

85.30% 

86.00% 

.91.87% 

87J2% 

WASH Infrastructure 

69.40% 

69.50% 

78.79% 

72.56% 


IMC was not able to conduct training on the WHO Growth Standards Chart for PHU staff as the 
MOHS staff were unavailable to lead the training. IMC also did not complete the training on 
growth monitoring and coaching for CHWs, HPs, and graduated LMs and Men as Partners due 
to the SOE in response to EVD outbreak. 

SNAP support to the MOHS increased during the year with more active involvement by SNAP 
in national campaigns that indirectly supported SNAP PM2A beneficiaries. SNAP provided 
vehicles and three M&E officers to participate in the first micro-nutrient survey conducted in the 
country, sponsored by USAID and WHO. Participation was a unique training and professional 
development opportunity for SNAP M&IE officers. SNAP donated 22,000 Long-lasting 
Insecticide-Treated Nets (LLITN) to the MOHS to launch the 2014 Anti-Malaria campaign as 
part of the Mami and Pikin Well Bodi Week. SNAP District Supervisors and Health Promoters 
assisted with community mobilization, behavior change messaging, and distribution of the 
LLITNs in SNAP Operational Chiefdoms. 

WASH 

The WASH officer supervised the 98 functional BioSand Filters (BSF) and oriented the PHU 
staff on the BSF maintenance. Also, more than 22,000 tippy taps with soak away were installed 
in communities. WASH health committees have been established in each operational chiefdom. 

In FY 14, VIP latrine construction activities that commenced in FY13 were completed early in 
December. Sites for IY5 were identified, the environmental impact assessment was conducted 
and the bids for construction companies were processed but these were not completed by the end 
of the fiscal year, needing approval for construction activities. SOI team is waiting for approval 
to commence construction. 

IR 1.2: Improved health and nutrition practices at the household level Mother Care 
Group (MCG) related activities 

The enrollment of new pregnant women into care group activities ended in November 2013. 
Some graduated Lead Mothers (LM) continue to implement CG activities, while others dropped 
out of the project this year. The project currently has 195 active care group members and 1,875 
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active LMs. Some of the activities conducted before the state of emergency on Ebola response 
was declared on July 31, 2014 include; 

• This year 1 ,875 LMs received training on care group modules 1 , 2, 3, and 4, with special 
focus on weaning/complementary feeding and the importance of vegetable gardening and 
food diversification. However, due to the EVD outbreak, the refreshing training of 
module 3 did not take place. 

• With the support of the SNAP Project, HPs conducted culinary demonstrations to active 
care groups and this activity involved more than 1,875 LMs in four SNAP districts. 

• LMs received incentives through participation in various international days, including 
World Water Day, Global Hand Washing day. World HIV Aids Day, International 
Women’s Day (IWD), and “Mami and Pikin Well body” week. During these events, the 
LM participated in role plays, demonstrations at chiefdoms levels and marked the days 
celebrating in different ways. SOI invited panelists during the hand washing day and the 
IWD in Koinadugu and Bombali. The focus of the MCG competition was on Ante Natal 
Care (ANC) attendance and the necessity for Modem Family Planning Methods. The 
criteria used to evaluate winners were active participation in MCG activities, whether 
their child was fully immunized for their age group, presence of functional tippy taps 
with soak away in the residence, and the quality of environmental sanitation. Active care 
groups were recognized and awarded during the care group competitions organized on 
semi-annual basis. Active LMs disseminate health and nutrition message during home 
visit. This activity is conducted on weekly basis. All active LMs were supervised by HP. 
Every month HPs meet with LMs twice a month. 

• SNAP supported dissemination of health & nutrition messaging through local mass 
media during national campaigns. 

• The MAP activity was postponed, as was the provision of LMs with certificates 
achievement. This will be done in year six. 

• The mapping of LMs has been completed and the database updated to show 195 
functional care groups with 1,875 LMs. 

In this reporting period, SNAP started to enroll non-food beneficiaries for care group activities 
and a total of 3,016 pregnant women were enrolled at end July 2014; however, due to the state of 
emergency restrictions implemented, no further enrollment or care group activities were able to 
be conducted with these new beneficiaries. 

Follow-up on Defaulters 

IMC field staff followed up on pregnant and lactating women that were absent from food 
distribution sessions. During the month of May, a pilot study was conducted to find out the major 
reasons for absenteeism. The table below depicts the major reasons for defaulting; 
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Table 4: Reasons for Absenteeism 





Busy with farming 

212 

60.1% 

Child illness 

6 

i.7% 

Distance of FDP too far 

10 

2.8% 

Mother illness 

51 

14.4% 

Name not consistently appearing on FD list 

14 

4.0% 

Uncommunicated changes in FD schedule 

4 

1.1% 

Went to attend social ilinction 

18 

5.1% 

Went to visit relatives outside SNAP chiefdoms 

38 

10.8% 

Grand Total 

353 



From the table above, Busy with farming was the major reason (60. 1 %) followed by Mother ’s 
illness (14.4%) and Went to visit relatives outside SNAP chiefdoms (10.8%) were the primary 
reasons for absenteeism by pregnant and lactating mothers. 


IR 2.1 Increased agricultural productivity at the household level 
PM2A Vegetable Cultivation 

To support a more sustainable approach to vegetable cultivation, SNAP developed a model 
whereby PM2A beneficiaries benefited from being established as VSLAs and linked to vegetable 
cultivation as a community enterprise. This approach was intended to not only drive the 
continued social cohesion of care groups post-SNAP, but also to encourage savings within the 
groups towards seed purchase (as some vegetable varieties do not propagate to enable re- 
planting) for the next agricultural season. 

The two districts of Koinadugu and Kailahun were chosen as a pilot for vegetable gardening 
based on the results of the 201.'? LQA survey conducted by partner IMC that showed evidence of 
higher malnutrition than the other two operational areas. 

SNAP collaborated with the Sierra Leone Research Institute (SLARI) in November 2013 to 
conduct a Training of Trainers (TOT) workshop on vegetable cultivation for SNAP agricultural 
field agents (AFAs) and vegetable master farmers. The AFAs used this knowledge to support 8 
pilot groups, targeting pregnant and lactating women from Care Units to establish pilot vegetable 
gardens. The master farmers provided ongoing technical support at community level to the 
groups to carry out the required agronomic practices in the vegetable gardens. 

The 8 pilot groups were supported with assorted vegetable seeds including carrot, bulb onion, 
okra, pepper, tomato, cow pea, and leafy vegetables. At the end of the pilot cultivation, SNAP 
conducted an assessment looking at the type of vegetable seed received by each group, the 
quantity planted, the quantity harvested, the quantity consumed, and the quantity sold. The 
assessment revealed that the groups harvested about 90% of the expected y ield across the nine 
crops planted in each of the gardens. It was further assessed that about 62% of the harvested 
crops was consumed, while 38% was sold to augment other livelihood needs. 
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The results from the pilot phase supported the rollout of the training to 68 Community 
Facilitators in the 4 SNAP operational districts. The community facilitators with support from 
the Agriculture Field Agents further identified 45 vegetable women’s groups (30 groups in 
Koiimduguand 15 groups in Kaiiahun) with a total population of 1,350 participants (1,269 
female and 81 male) predominantly drawn from the PM2A Care Units. The 45 groups were 
further supported with seeds and tools to cultivate vegetable plots in April/May 2014. 



Table 5: Summary of Vegetable Seeds Distributed 



"jf*- 8«lb 

Carrot Ofera omM ^ 

Hoi 

teptw' 

Type of Sect 

Tvmo t'ldin I KI. . 

PotiUO 

Kaiiahun 

15 

30 

30 

15 

15 

60 

60 

60 

150 

Koinadutiu 

30 

60 

60 

30 

30 

120 

120 

120 

300 

TOTAL 

45 

90 

90 

45 

45 

180 

ISO 

180 

450 


Impacts of the EVD outbreak however for the Kaiiahun district (first cases identified in May 
2014) halted crop maintenance activities and vegetable plots were eventually abandoned. In 
Koinadugu where cases of EVD have occurred only recently, restrictions on movement resulted 
in limited harvesting activities and had a major impact on transporting and marketing of produce 
for larger vegetable producers in this district. 

FFS Graduations 

SNAP organized 321 farmer field school (FFS) groups formed in 2012 and 310 FFS groups 
formed in 201 3 into 200 farming clusters. Graduation and certification ceremonies were 
organized by SNAP for the two sets of FFS groups and was carried out in collaboration with the 
beneficiary community and chiefdom stakeholders and witnessed by District Council and 
MAFFS representatives. During the graduation, 18,266 certificates (8,146 male and 10,120 
female) were distributed to the FFS graduates in recognition of their full participation. The 
certification process is an important process in cluster group progression to a farm-based 
organization (FBO). 
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Assorted varieties of improved agricultural inputs comprising of NERICA L19 seed, groundnut 
seed, cassava cuttings, sweet potato vines, maize, cow pea, pigeon pea, and sesame were 
distributed to the new 200 cluster groups in the four operational districts. The distribution was 
done during the graduation ceremonies where each cluster group received tlteir seeds procured 
from local SNAP input suppliers. 

Farming Cluster Groups 

Cluster (group) Farms: The farmer field schools (FFS) from 2012 and 2013 that graduated into 
200 farming clusters received the seeds and planting materials as detailed in the table below to 
support their commercial farming enterprises. 


Table 5; Summary of Seeds /Planting Material Distributed to Farming Clusters 


Seed RequiionunK 

l\ > (aroiili Mjuzc to\v|: P ih '‘inMiM 

No. 1 Vm ^ (Ky) (Kg 1 iKt* s 

(■SorgblfBl: ,;,p 

(Ks) 

iSweefpv a 
Potato 
(IvS) 

1 

Kailahun 

6.875 

150 

10,620 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

Koinadugu 

6,625 

250 

11.880 

816 

48 

48 

30 

6 

0 

3 

Borabali 

2,685 

250 

6,120 

192 

24 

72 

18 

0 

0 

4 

Tonkoliii 

1,!25 

200 

1,980 

264 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 


TOTAL 

17310 

850 

30,600 

1372 

72 

120 

54 

6 

150 


*Bundles of 50 sticks at IM length 


Table 6; Summary of Area Cultivated by Farming Clusters 



The quantity of seed distributed was based on guidance published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
Forestry and Food Security. 

Registrations (Business Formalization) 

The 1 02 clusters that were established from the 201 1 Farmer Field Schools were registered with 
the district level Ministry of Agriculture, the District Councils and the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. This enabled the clu.sters to acquire legal status as Farmer Based Organizations (FBOs). 

Post-Harvest Handling 

A TOT on Post-Harvest Loss Management was organized for SNAP AFAs and agronomists. The 
training was facilitated by the Sierra Leone Indigenous Business Association (SLIBA) and focused 
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on harvesting and processing techniques as well as quality control of harvested produce. The 
training was further cascaded to the 102 clusters supported with seed in IY4 in the 4 operational 
districts. At the end of the training, each cluster was provided with Post-Harvest Handling (PHH) 
kits including 2 tarpaulins, 10 jute bags, and 1 hanging scale. 

Business and Financial Management Development 

SNAP held private sector and financial awareness sessions in addition to conducting training for 
583 participants (435 male and 148 female) targeting executive members of 200 FFS clusters 
across its 4 operational districts. Agricultural private sector buyers presented their businesses as 
market outlets for cluster/farmer produce while the community bank representatives informed 
the groups about the various financial products they offered to support agricultural productivity. 

The training component focused on financial management and business development with the 
inclusion of gender, leadership, and governance modules. At the conclusion of training, each 
cluster group had a draft business plan with a projected budget and balance sheet to present for 
adoption by their members. The training was facilitated in collaboration with VICSONS 
Business Development in Koinadugu and Bombali districts while the SNAP Rural Finance 
Specialist, the Agricultural Marketing Specialist and the Agribusiness Development Officers 
facilitated the training in Kailahun and Tonkolili Districts. This activity was accomplished for 
164 clusters out of the 200 clusters which summed up to 82% of the FY target, while 18% (36 
clusters) were put on hold in Kailahun district because of the Ebola Virus Disease outbreak in the 
district in May 2014. 

IR 2.2 Increased access to financial and marketing resources 
Input Suppliers 

Quality Assurance and Control 

SNAP collaborated with the Sierra Leone Agriculture Research Institution (SLARI) to deliver a 
training program to 45 executives (30 Male and 15 female) from 15 input supplier groups across 
SNAP operational districts. The focus was to build the capacity of the input suppliers on quality 
assurance and control for seeds and planting materials; topics ranging from seed viability testing 
(% germination, germination velocity and germination rate index) to seed protection. 

Seed Procurement and Supply to FFS Cluster Groups 

Input suppliers trained on quality assurance and control had samples of seeds and planting 
materials targeted for purchase by SNAP for cluster groups subjected to germination testing in 
order to assure viability. The input supplier groups that recorded minimum viability standard and 
acceptable germination percentage were contracted by SNAP for the supply of seeds and 
planting materials to the 200 FFS cluster groups. Input suppliers were contracted to deliver 
seeds directly to graduation ceremonies to strengthen relationship between supplier and farmers. 
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Village Savings and Loan Associations 
Establishment and Training of 75 VISA Groups 

During the reporting period, anotlier cohort of 75 VSLAs were established in the 4 operational 
districts, fully accomplishing the LOA target of 170 VSLAs. Management committees from the 
newly established 75 VSLAs were trained in the SNAP VSLA harmonized methodology. The 
training targeted 5 management committee members for each VSLA for a total of 375 participants 
(59 male and 316 female). The training was followed by the distribution of tool kits to the VSLA 
groups to enhance their savings activities. The objectives of the training included understanding 
VSLA technicalities, their roles, managing the association’s activities, and ensuring social 
cohesion amongst the group. The management committees were further trained in financial 
literacy to enable them handle the finances of their various VSLAs. 

Small-Medium Enterprise (SATE) Development through VSLAs 
A TOT was conducted by the Rural Finance Specialist on facilitation skills and SME 
development for 9 VSLA field Officers, 1 VSLA Coordinator and 3 Agribusiness Officers 
totaling 1 3 participants (4 female and 9 male). These SNAP field staff then further cascaded the 
training to a total of 51 VSLA committee members with 255 participants (100 male and 155 
female) out of 95 VSLAs. The training for the remaining 44 VSLAs w'as put on hold because of 
the EVD outbreak and restrictions on people gathering together. At the end of the training, 
participants were able to comprehend the use of the enterprise delivery model as a tool enabling 
entrepreneurs and business suppliers to market their products and services, employ a method of 
simple calculation of profit and loss and identifying the causes of poor performance. 

In consultation with VSL Field Officers a tool has been developed to capture the qualitative impact 
of SNAP VSLA activities. Output from this tool will be used to develop VSLA bulletins in FY15. 


Table 6: VSLA Cumulative Savings - 1 15 VSLA Groups 


1 District 

# of VSLAs . 

( nmuLitive > in 

sa> mgs 

^Cumulative socjrt! Loans disfniised 

Koinadusu 

48 

185,116.000 

41,580,000 

168,310,000 

Tonkoiili 

28 

126,191,000 

24,760.000 

122.140,000 

Bombali 

17 

67,136,000 



Kailahun 

22 

77,354,000 

13,747.000 

72,671,000 

TOTAL 

U5 

455,797,000 

97,907,000 

406,581,006 


VSLA Management Information System as at end Sept 2014 


In 2014, another cohort of 75 VSLAs was established adding to the 95 groups formed in 2013 to 
amount to 1 70 VSLAs. Out of the 1 70 groups, data was collected from 1 1 5 groups that initiated 
and continued their savings activities. At the end of the fiscal year in September 2014, a total of 
four hundred and fifty five million, seven hundred and ninety seven thousand Leones (Le 455, 
797,000.00) was cumulatively saved with a cumulative social fund of ninety seven million, nine 
hundred and seven thousand Leones (Le 97, 907,000.00). A total of four hundred and six 
million, five hundred and eighty one thousand Leones (Le 406, 581,000.00) was disbursed as 
loans to members. These loans were used by VSLA members to start new income generating 
activities and to support already existing ones. It was also used to pay school charges for their 
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children, buy additional farm seeds and pay health bills. For the Kaiiahun district, savings 
activities were impacted by the state of emergency restrictions and data could not be collected. 


Table 7: VSLA Share-out and Graduations - 47 VSLAs 


Hi Ainounf MM tMl .Vmonnt sfaartMl out ( uinuhUhf sncuiUiimt 


KoinaduTO 21 109,393,000 181,669,000 15,086,000 

10,142,000 

Bombali IS 94,491,000 124,603,000 9,720,000 

7.200,000 

Tonkolili 8 27,180,000 30,162,000 1,532,000 

484,000 

Total 47 231,064,000 336,434,000 26338,000 

17,826,000 


VSLA Management Information System as at end Sept 2014 


In 2014, VSLAs progressively saved to an appreciable amount that was shared out at the end of 
their agreed cycles, A total of 47 VSLAs completed their cycle in 2014 and shared out with a 
total savings of two hundred and thirty one million and sixty four thousand Leones (Le 
23 1,064,00), a cumulative social fund of tw'enty six million, three hundred and thirty' eight 
thousand Leones (Le 26, 338,000.00) and shared out three hundred and thirty six million, four 
hundred and thirty four thousand Leones (Le 336, 434,000.00) in savings and dividends from 
loans earning on average a 45% return on their savings. A total of seventeen million, eight 
hundred and twenty six million Leones (Le 17, 826,000.00) was left in the box for restarting 
their cycle of savings. For the Kaiiahun district, share-outs were impacted by the state of 
emergency restrictions and data could not be collected. 

Literacy and Numeracy 

In 2014, SNAP provided training in literacy and numeracy for 545 participants (205 male and 
340 female). The trainees went through a 3-month intensive training and were able to read and 
write out the alphabets, spell and write their names and also read and write out numbers from 1 
to 100. The successful completion of the literacy training then qualified participants to enroll into 
the vocational training program for soap making and masonry. 

Vocational Training 

SNAP continued to provide vocational training for 280 participants (90 in soap making and 190 
in masonry). For those in soap making, there were 2 male and 88 female while masonry training 
had 153 male and 37 female. The 280 vocational trainees also received microenterprise 
development training to enhance increased knowledge in their entrepreneurship in relation to 
income generating capabilities particularly in soap making and masonry. 
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Table 8: Vocational Training 



■ 



D 

■■1 


Soap making 

Kafe Simira 

TonkoHU 

2 

88 

90 

Masonty 

Neya 

Koinadugu 

35 

15 

50 

Masonry 

Sanda Loko 

Bombali 

50 

0 

50 

Masonry 

Yoni 

TonkoUli 

36 

4 

40 

Masonry 

Kissi Tongi 

Kailahun 

32 

18 

50 

Total 

155 

125 

280 

OIC database 2014 


SNAP also organized graduation ceremonies for the 280 trainees, giving out certificates and tool 
kits to graduates. The tool kits included basic masonry and soap making tools. Best-performing 
soap making groups in Bombali, Kailahun, and Koinadugu districts produced 2, 1 00 cakes of 
soap which was procured at a value of $1,172 as incentives for participants in the Micro-nutrient 
Survey conducted by the Ministry of Health and Sanitation. The incentive was designed to 
support the sanitation practices of pregnant women, lactating mothers and their children. 

SNAP also provided Interlocking Soil-Stabilized Block Technology (ISSB) training to masonry 
groups to support the implementation of community asset initiatives regarding drying floors, 
community stores and rain water harvest systems. Four SNAP-trained masonry and carpentry- 
groups were awarded contracts to construct community stores (1 in each of the 4 operational 
districts) and two rain water harvest systems through the VOCA fund. The unit value per 
masonry group was $2 1 4.28 for fabrication of the 3,000 bricks per structure. 

Prior to the literacy and vocational skills training, SNAP provided a 2-day induction training for 
17 master trainers (15 male and 2 female) aimed at upgrading their skills in teaching 
methodologies in literacy and numeracy. The training also orients the master trainers on the 
nature and scope of the SNAP program. 

IR 2.3 Improved community assets 

ISSB Training, Construction of Community Storage Units and Drying Floors 
In order to support farmers to reduce post-harvest losses through proper storage and to provide 
flexibility to sell their produce when the prices are most favorable, SNAP supported the 
development of community storage facilities to high performing SNAP cluster farms. To 
facilitate implementation, SNAP introduced the utilization of Integrated Soil Stabilized Block 
(ISSB) technology, which is cost effective and environmentally friendly. Through purchase of 
the ISSB presses and utilization of SNAP-trained masonry groups, the community asset 
component of the program contributes to long term sustainability by ensuring that the technology 
and trained masons are available to continue to provide low cost, high value storage for farmers 
linked to the SNAP program and community needs. 
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SNAP procured 4 ISSB straight block presses and trained 164 masons, including 22 women and 
master masons on ISSB production, use and maintenance. In 3 of the pilot communities drying 
floors were constructed and bricks were produced for the construction of the community stores. 
The construction work was however brought to halt because of the EVD outbreak. 


Community’ Road Maintenance 

SNAP is collaborating with the World Food Program (WFP) to support the development of a 
feeder road rehabilitation initiative started by the District Council as an initiative focused on 
youth employment. The strategy is aimed at demonstrating that through the combined effort of 
the community, District Council (government), and support partners (SNAP and WFP), the 
status of feeder roads can be improved; thereby linking more farmers to markets and providing a 
model for other communities and Districts to emulate in their aspiration to farm for business. 

• Role of WFP: fund application of the District Council with the provision and 
transportation of food for work to beneficiary communities. 

• Role of ACDl/VOCA (SNAP) - technical assistance with development of the initiative 
and support to District Council to develop their application for funding to WFP, provision 
of road maintenance toolkits, commodity management training, in-kind grant for 
compacting equipment, monitoring and reporting. 

• Role of government: Koinadugu District Council - responsible for program coordination, 
environmental license, and implementation using Sierra Leone Road and Transport 
Authority engineers, management of food for work commodities donated by WFP as well 
as monitoring and reporting under the WFP agreement. 

• Role of beneficiaries/community: labor provision, ownership of program, provision of 
storage facilities for commodities and tools, security and condiments for wet rations. 

The implementation of the maintenance work had to be postponed and not be carried out because 
of the SOE and the restrictions on crowd gatherings. 

Shipment, Warehousing and Food Distributions 

SNAP managed a total of 2,506.07 MT of direct distribution (DD) commodities in the fiscal year 
w'ith 438.413 MT of commodities being carryover from FY13 and 2,067.66 MT received in the 
first and fourth quarters of FY 14. During the fiscal year 2014, SNAP has experienced losses of 
854.559 MT of commodities, out of which, 68%, 18% and 14 % were recorded as marine, in 
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country transport, and warehouse losses respectively (see the detail in Table 9 below). Similarly, 
following the beneficiary data cleanup exercise, the SNAP program team realized that about 250 
MT of commodities called forwarded as per IY5 PREP were excess due to graduation of 
beneficiaries from the program. Accordingly, in consultation with US-based freight forwarder 
and USAID procurement division, about 249 MT of commodities consisting of 45 MT of 
Vegetable Oil, 92 MT of CSB, 77 MT of Bulgur and 35 MT of Lentils were successfully 
diverted to USAID preposition warehouse (PREPO) in May 2014. SNAP received only 968 MT 
of commodities from the 1200 MT called forward in IY5. A total of 1,386.65 MT of food 
commodities were distributed to 31,346 program food beneficiaries (19,665 children and 1 1,681 
pregnant & lactating mothers). 

The highest number of beneficiaries reached during the fiscal period was observed in October 
2013; however, beneficiaries participating in food distribution declined every month as a result 
of graduation and defaulting from the program. Additionally, due to the EVD outbreak in Sierra 
Leone, continuing food distribution to program beneficiaries became very difficult by June 2014. 
The Kailahun district was the first district affected by an immediate termination of food 
distribution due to a local ban on public gatherings ordered by the Ministry of Health. Later in 
July 20 1 4, the Sierra Leone Government as part of its state emergency stated that public 
gatherings other than Ebola sensitization ones were officially banned across the country for 60- 
90 days and consequently SNAP stopped the food distribution exercise across all its operational 
districts. 

Following the termination of food distributions, SNAP devised a contingency plan to manage all 
food aid commodity resources in due diligence and to ensure that all the commodities under 
SNAP were safe, properly managed in accordance with standard warehouse and commodity 
management practices. SNAP conducted a commodity and warehouse management training for 
over 35 commodity management staff in February 2014 covering all established commodity 
management and tracking systems in its operational areas. The commodity management training 
bolstered SNAP commodity management staff with better understanding with regards to 
handling and managing of Title II food aid commodity resources, in particular with standard 
warehouse and commodity management principles (food distribution, commodity handling, loss 
mitigation, warehouse management, commodity report writing and record keeping). 

SNAP implemented new procedures for pest management under the approved PERSUAP. 

As mutually agreed between SNAP and FFP, no food commodities were called forward for 
monetization during the fiscal year 2014. 
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Table 9: Commodity Movement Table 



Loss bv Type 


Commodity 

Carry 
over from 
FY13 

Receipt 
from FY14 
Shipment 

Marine 

Internal 

Transport 

Warehouse 

Total 

Distributed 

to 

Beneficiaries 

Stock 

Balance at 
Sept 30314 

Ves. Oil 

68.59 

424.19 

0.19 

1.52 


1.71 

247.75 

243.31 

CSB 

197.86 

736.28 

2.00 


1.20 

3.20 

718.41 

212.52 

Bulgur 

84.65 

762.55 

2.33 



2.33 

290.39 

554.48 

i.entiis 

87.32 

144.65 

1.30 



1.30 

112.10 

118.57 

Total 

438-41 

2,067.66 

5 82 ' 

1.52 

" 1.20 


f,368 65 



Commodity Database 2014 


All the commodities held in the five SNAP warehouses continue to be managed in accordance 
with USAID standards. 

Administration/Operations 

As a result of filling the key positions of support monitoring staff including replacing the 
database coordinator and database entry clerks, significant progress was made on entering the 
backlog of data into the database, rectifying data discrepancies, and streamlining the system. The 
onset of the Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) impacted operations in Kailahun office and chiefdoms 
with limited movement for SOI and S02 staff. Later, when the State of Emergency was declared 
extending limited movement throughout the country and the project could no longer hold group 
gatherings with more than 5 people, food distribution was put on hold, and technical delivery in 
groups, which has been the primary mode of education/training, was ceased. Alternative 
methods, such as SNAP technical staff and community facilitators working directly with 
individual farmers and smaller segments of cluster fanners, has made it harder to monitor 
program activities in an organized manner. Furthermore, the annual results survey normally 
conducted in July/August was also postponed. 

Until the total cessation of food distributions in August 2014, food distributions were carried out 
in the four districts. The improved distribution procedures put in place last year were showing 
improvement in the time to distribute food and the ability to reach all 123 food distribution 
points during the month. 

In response to concerns over vehicle accidents that occurred during the year, SNAP conducted 
training for all SNAP drivers across the three partner organizations. ACDIA^OCA also installed 
GPS tracking devices in all of its vehicles and trucks. These devices give ACDI/VOCA the 
ability to track vehicle movements 24/7 as well as track fuel consumption and speed of the 
vehicle. Two new double-cab pick-up trucks were purchased and put into service to support 
food distributions. At least 6-8 vehicles need to be disposed of from the project assets during the 
next year. These are due to age (as old as 2005), high kilometers ( 1 60,000 - 224,000kms) and 
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extremely high repair costs. ACDl/VOCA will be seeking disposition instructions for these 
vehicles. 

Successes 

Gender Activities 

Whi 1st continuing its approach of integrating gender components into its key training activities 
for beneficiaries, SNAP over FYI4 not only focused on capacity building of staff but was also 
requested to provide capacity building assistance to support the Government of Sierra Leone’s 
(GoSL) gender development agenda. 

International Women ’s Month 

SNAP participated and supported the Ministry of Social Welfare, Gender and Children’s Affairs 
(MSWGCA) in the International Women’s Day (IWD) activities at the district and national level 
across the country in March 2014. At the national level, SNAP staff and beneficiaries 
participated as part of a forum of stakeholders organized to assess gender sensitivities at a two- 
day workshop; a component of the Government of Sierra Leone’s constitutional review. The 
output from this forum was discussed at the national women’s day event where SNAP’s gender 
officer was part of the four women delegation who presented the recommendations to the 
Presidential Committee to update its national constitution. 

At the district level, SNAP worked together with local NGOs and organized community events 
in the Koinadugu and Bombali districts. The events involved community opinion leaders, 
women, and care group (CG) unit members with key note addresses, staged dramas, and LM 
activities that focused on the theme, “Inspiring Changes”. These activities were recorded and 
aired on national television. In Kailahun, SNAP collaborated with the District Council and the 
event celebrated the achievements of women in these communities carrying the IWD overall 
message of drivers for change. 

Capacity Building (Ministries, Departments and Agencies) 

SNAP, in collaboration with the Ministry of Social Welfare, Gender and Children’s affairs 
(MSWGCA) and the Gender Office of the President held a workshop with the objective of 
providing technical and capacity building assistance to support gender mainstreaming at national 
level enabling improved gender planning and development outreach at district and community 
level. 



Participants at the 2 day Workshop held at Civil 
Service Training College in Freetown 
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A total of 90 Representatives from Ministries, Departments and Agencies including SNAP key 
partners from Agriculture, Health and Finance ministries participated in the 2 day workshop. 

Farming Clusters and Input Suppliers - Supply Chain 

Through practical applications, SNAP integrated the capacity building of local input suppliers 
and farming clusters to strengthen supply chain linkages by: (1) Joint business/financial 
management training sessions and providing a platform for 2-way dialogue at private sector 
workshops where input suppliers created linkages to markets and products; (2) Supported input 
suppliers to conduct germination and quality assurance testing on their seed supplies to 
demonstrate quality to customers; and (3) Facilitating the procurement of seeds and planting 
materials between the input suppliers and farming clusters and including input suppliers in the 
FFS graduation where seed support packages were presented to farming clusters improving 
relationships for future collaboration. 

Village Savings and Loan Associations (VSLA) 

SNAP VSLAs continued to exceed their targets of meeting their savings commitments, 
accumulating a total of 455,797,000 Le ($102,426 USD at exchange rate 4450), resulting in an 
average of $890.66 per group which is a drastic increase from the FY13 achieved average of 
$256.44 per group. With the onset of the EVD outbreak though these gains may now be eroded 
and there are serious concerns on how members will continue to save with now having to meet 
household needs from gradually decreasing income sources with the cessation of weekly local 
‘lumor’ markets, reduction of petty trading and agricultural activities. 

There was an increased percentage that each group allocated to their social fund, currently 
contributing 1 8 - 27% from the previous 1 0-20% of their savings, resulting in a larger safety net 
fund for member’s emergency needs. There was also a marked increase in the VSLA total loan 
portfolio with the average loan size now being $794.49 compared to the previous year’s $306.80 
per group. The impact of the EVD, state of emergency restrictions and declining incomes again 
raise serious challenges with how VSLA members will now repay these loans in the next phase. 
The increasing trend in lending over IY4 however, does substantiate the need for SME capacity 
building support as more individuals are now lending for income generating activities, although 
loans are also still being used for school fees, purchase of farm inputs and medical bills. 

Value Chains 

SNAP continues to collaborate with partner organizations to create synergies and maximize the 
impact of activities focused on increasing agricultural production and improving value chain 
activities at national and district level. 
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Institution 

Partnership / Coliaboration 

Value Chain 


IITA has constructed cassava processing center in Yoni chiefdom to 
support 10 SNAP FFS clusters engaged in cassava production 

Cassava 

Purchase for Progress 
(P4P) with the World 
Food Program 

• SNAP is a key member of the Program Advisory Group (PAG) 
that supports the P4P Implementation framework within Sierra 
Leone where member agencies support WFP to strengthen 
commodity value chains, promoting market development and 
smallholder market participation. 

• WFP also assigned ACDI / VOCA as a supply-side partner with 
the responsibilities of being an institution/organization which has 
capacity to mobilize resources, work directly with smallholder 
farmers’ organizations (provide technical support), and commit 
itself to supporting the smallholder farmers’ organizations 
interested in and selected for P4P pmticipation. 

• WFP sponsored the Program Director from SNAP in January 

2014 to represent Sierra Leone in Rome for its P4P Annual 
Consultation. 

• P4P local purchase and smallholder fa'mer contracting activities 
were put on hold since the SOE was enforced in July 2014 ^d 
WFP are focusing on their emergency response to the EVD 
outbreak. 

Rice, Cassava, 
Pigeon Peas 

Vicsons Business 
Development 

Solutions (VBDS): 

SNAP developed a capacity building program with Vicsons 
adapted to the level of the smallholder farmer population in order to 
meet their needs and the demand for these services beyond the life of 
SNAP. Vicsons has prior experience working with farming groups 
and runs an internship program creating employment for students 
from various national business and tertiary education institutions. 

Rice, Maize, 
Cassava, 

Pigeon peas. 
Sorghum and 
Sesame 


Challenges 

Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) Impact 

Since May 2014, program field activities have been constrained by the outbreak of the EVD 
which resulted in the pronouncement of a (90 day) Public Health State of Emergency by the 
President of Sierra Leone in an effort to manage and curtail the spread of the epidemic. This 
further impacted the following: 

• The ban on public gathering effectively halted training sessions for SNAP beneficiaries 
(care groups, MAPs, farming clusters, VSLAs, literacy and numeracy), CG sessions, 
cooking demonstrations, and surveys. 

• Increase in prices of essential food stuff (especially the imported items such as sugar, milk, 
imported rice, etc.) by approximately 1 8-20%. 

• Lack of periodic markets for farmers to sell their food surpluses because of the restriction 
or ban on public gatherings. The periodic markets or lumors where farmers and the rural 
communities generally sell and buy essential items have all been closed until the State of 
Emergency is lifted. This has greatly affected the vegetable groups who started harvesting 
in July -August but could not take most of their produce to the market. 

• The ban on gatherings of more than five persons has made farming in groups difficult and, 
in some cases, impossible. This has greatly disrupted the group farming activities of FFS 
clusters and vegetable gardens 
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• Inter-District travel bans on people and vehicles (for people without ‘Check Point Passes’ 
from the Ebola Task Force or from the Office of National Security) has made it difficult 
for the movement of people from place to place either to sell their harvested crops or to 
purchase farm inputs (e.g. planting materials and improved farming tools). 

» With limited time remaining, necessary application of training and annua! surveys will 
not be possible. 

» Activities that will require more than 6 months to achieve reasonable sustainability will 
also be negatively affected. 



< hnlleii 

ges Kr^ 

Attrition of trained staff from PHUs is seen as a major 
challenge. Staff frained on C-iMNCI, Bio Sand Filter 
Maintenance and CM AM are leaving PHUs for better 
paying jobs in the private sector 

As part of health system strengthening SNAP has planned 
more TOT and PHU trainings in the coming years 

Annual Anthropometric survey was not conducted due 
to the SOE limitation of public gatherings and 
movement 

SOI alternatively used proxy indicators collected from PHUs 
for some indicators 

Disruption of the roll out training of Small and 

Medium Enterprise to VSLA groups 

Training on hold until state of emergency restrictions 
lifted/modified 

Disruption of the harvesting activities and tkin 
maintenance of farming clusters 

• Alternative work strategies e.g. shift patterns and other 
methods - working with Ministry of Agriculture 

• Provision of seeds and planting materials to support 
second planting, specifically vegetables, cassava and 
maize 

• Essential agronomic/post-harvest training for FFS 
clusters will be conducted on small group basis with 
Cluster management teams through community 
facilitators 

Delay in the constniction of community stores, drying 
floors and road maintenance 

Construction put on hold until state of emergency restrictions 
lifted'modifled 

Disruption of the training for adult literacy and 
numeracy ^d the graduations from these programs 

Training on bold until state of emergency restrictions 
lifted/modified 

Monitoring, super\ ision and data collection of 
individual and group farming and households 

Annual Results Survey (ARS) postponed 

The savings activities in VSLA groups have dropped 
significantly and there is concern whether members 
will be in the position to repay loans 

Sensitization of VSLA groups; to embark on moderate 
Realistic activities until the state of emergency lifted 
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Vegetable cultivation (PM2A)i 

• In Kailahun, most of the vegetable seeds 
distributed were not planted because of EVD 
outbreak 

• Koinadugu district is the only district where 
there was no incidence of EVD during this 
reporting period. The travel restrictions 
though considerably impacted on the 
marketing of agricultural produce with huge 
post-harvest loss 


There is a need to augment vegetable production activities as 
well as strengthen post-harvest loss management systems and 
practices in order for the farmers to recover from the 
unprecedented shock. Supporting the farmers with seeds and 
planting materials for second planting coupled with support 
for establbhment of seed banks at community level will help 
alleviate the situation in Koinadugu and Kailahun districts. 


EVD Response and Disaster Risk Reduction (DRR): 

With the announcement of confirmed cases of Ebola in Guinea in March 2014, SNAP began 
incorporating sensitization messaging on Ebola prevention during food distributions. Once cases 
were confirmed in Sierra Leone in May 2014, SNAP intensified its messaging as well as began 
distributing official EVD messaging and flyers produced by the MOHS. SNAP has actively 
participated in and supported the District Health Management Teams with BCC messaging, 
logistic and administrative support. 

As part of the State of Emergency, there is restriction of movement that is impeding SNAP 
interventions and could in the long term compromise the outcomes gained so far. SNAP was 
proactive in training SNAP staff on EVD-related topics (e.g., case definition, mode of 
transmission and prevention, provided preventive personal equipment, and hygiene agents) as 
well as reinforcing module 3 on essential hygiene actions with care groups. 

SNAP has disseminated, and will continue to disseminate, health messages targeting not only the 
LMs to maintain the nutrition/health/WASH achievements but also the men as partners with the 
religious leaders, paramount chiefs, traditional healers, and youth, among others, to contribute to 
the EVD response in each SNAP targeted chiefdom. Regarding the health messaging the topics 
were related to: frequent hand washing, avoiding close contact from person to person, touching 
the biologic fluids and excretions, respecting the DHMT/WHO directive of burial ceremonies 
and infection prevention control, and universal precautions for contact tracing. In addition, in the 
Freetown office, there is one EVD focal person in case of an urgent need for support in the field. 
The emergency call number, 1 1 7 is widely dispersed for the staff and field staff. 

SNAP staff are being oriented on the use of personal protective equipment and MOHS EVD 
leaflets are shared. They also receive information on what to do in case of contact with an 
infected or affected person. 

Performance on Indicators 

Several indicators where the data needed to be collected by survey were unable to be reported on 
due to the mobility and group gathering restrictions applied by the state of emergency: 

• % of acutely malnourished children 6-59 months (weight for height z-score (WHZ) < -2 
SD or edema) (OC 1) 

• Average household revenue (OC 14) 
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» % of participants with non-farm income (OC 15) 

• % of farmers reporting use of association benefits (OC 16) 

• % of farmers who have adopted at least three agricultural technologies (OC 1 7) 

• farmers, processors, traders, input suppliers, and others who have adopted at least three 
new technologies or management practices (OC 18) 

• # of individuals reporting consumption of micronutrient rich crops as a result of FFS 
training (OC 22.1) 

• Average yield per hectare (OC 19. 1) 

• Average value of crop sales (OC 20. 1) 

• % of farmers using improved storage (OC 24) 

The attached Annex 1: Deviation Narratives provides information on the high and low' 
performing indicators across SOI and S02 components. 

Sustainability Plans 

The SNAP sustainability plan focuses on challenges and builds on opportunities to sustain the 
gains made in the program by mapping activities which are captured by: 1) continuation of the 
behavior change and lessons learned from the program, e.g., adoption of agricultural 
technologies, continued nutrition/hygiene behaviors and/or (2) continuation of activities 
introduced under the program, e.g., mother care groups, cluster farms. The resulting lYS actions 
from the sustainability plan developed in May 2014 can be reviewed in the attached Annex 2: 
Sustainability Plan; however the impact of the EVD state of emergency restrictions has limited 
program interventions anticipated to strengthen sustainability of SNAP program interventions. 


B. Lessons Learned 

• The involvement of community facilitators improves the quality and timeliness of 
disseminating appropriate agronomic practices to farming groups as demonstrated 
through EVD response where facilitators played a key role in organizing work schedule 
and shift work that supported continued agriculture on the SNAP cluster farms. 

• The introduction of improved varieties of crops into the seeds package for farmers has 
reduced farmer’s dependency on the traditionally grown crops in the communities. 
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Annex 1 


Low and High Performiog Indicators Table 



indicator 

F\ 14 l arget 

FVI4 Actual 

i*erfomiin^ 

Comments /( hallenges 

Vetions to be 
taken 

IM 1 

Total # rural households benefiting 

Jirecliy from USG interventions (F) 

Non-food - 3,224 

Continuing - 
32. 366 

0 

31,346 

0% 

Low 

94.32% 

3,016 non-food beneficiaries were 
nirolledas of July 31, 2014. 
However, due to the state of 
emergency declared, they did not 
get substantia benefit {other than 
-egisiration and initial counseling 
to start ANC) from the program to 
X counted towards this indicator. 

9o action needed 

OP 1 

S of targeted direct beneficiaries reached 
juring die FY 

325.115 

250.768 

75% 

Low 

The plan included enrolling new 
food aid beneficiaries amounting 
to 8,224 and their immediate HH 
nembers (total 65.792). However, 
there was no new food enrollment 
in FY14. Instead, the program 
shifted to non-food beneficiary 
miollmcnt of which 3,016 were 
jnTolledasof.Iuly 31, 2014, 
However, due to the state of 
emergency declared, they did not 
gel substantia benefit (other than 
egistration and first counseling to 
start ANC) from the program to be 
eounted towards this indicator. 

When the SOE is 
ifled, we need to 
:ontinue with C'G 
activities for non- 
food beneficiaries. 
Vfore beneficiaries 
leed to be 
imrolled as well. 
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Indicator 

1 VI4 Taruct 

IM4 Actual 

Lon/liigh 

I’erforminf 

( ommcntN /< hallengc.s 

•Actions to be 
taken 

0P2 i 

^ of pregnant/lactating women reached by : 
USG supported nutrition programs 

32, 472 

11,613 

35.76% 

Low 

SNAP overachieved the F Y 1 3 
target and stopped signing up 
beneficiaries before undertaking 
the data e!ean-up exercise. 

When the SOE is 
lifted, we need to 
continue with CG 
activities for non- 
food beneficiaries- 
More beneficiaries 
need to be 
enrolled as well. 

OC3 

’/e of pregnant women completing 4 
iintenatai visits 

82% 

97% 

High 

The free health care system has 
jncouraged mothers to visit the 
health units frequently. Moreover, 
robust care group BCC messaging 
and LM home visits have played 
role in over-achievinE this tarEet 

No action needed 

0C4.1 

Vo of births with a skilled birth attendant 
in USG assisted programs 

78% 

96.1% 

Hi^ 

The free health care system has 
encouraged mothers to visit the 
health units frequently. Moreover, 
robust care group BCC messaging 
and LM home visits have played 
role in overachievinE this taraet 

No action needed 

OPS 

^ ofpeople trained in child health and 
tuition through USG supported health 
jrea programs (F) 

2,700 

1,922 

Low 

As of July 3 1, 2014, no trainings 
were conducted due to the state of 
imcrgcncy declared in country for 
Ebola response 

When the SOE is 
lifted we need to 
complete these 
trainings (IMNCl, 
FP/RH, CMAM 
stc„,)toPHU 
staff. This way the 
targets will be 
met. 
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u 

indicator 

i-A l-l i ai-get 

KM4 \etuiil 

I.on/iiigh Conimcnts /( halicngcs 

I’erfttrming 

Action.s to be ; 

taken 

OP 6 

Vo of PHUs with at least one health staff 
nember trained in JMCI protocol 

90% 

48.4% 

Low 

Data is triangulated from the 
training database as of May 2014 
and DHMT Supportive 

Supervision reports as of July 

2014. As of recent, high staff 
attrition rate in staff trained at 
'HU is observed owing to 
economic and social issues that 
drive health professionals to 
rigger cities. SNAP has 
recognb.cd this and had plained 
TOT training and rollouts in the 
Year 5 PREP, After the EVD 
outbreak, this indicator was not 
nitMiitored and it is likely that it 
las detenorated even further. 

In !Y6 PREP, 
>NAP proposed to 
xmduct full scale 
raining for all 
PHUs in IMNC! 
and other public 
wealth intervention 
trograms. 

OPS 

Vo of trained CTIW in C*IMCI according 
to the natitma! protocol 

100% 

89% 

Low 

The scheduled training was mid- 
luly to mid-August. Training in 
(me districts was completed at the 
end of July when the state of 
emergency was declared while two 
other districts were to start to be 
trained in the first week of August 
2014 

When the SOE is 
lifted we need to 
complete these 
:rainings (IMNCI, 
FP/RH, CMAM 
!tc..,)toPHU 
staff. 'Hiis way the 
targets will be 
net. 

OP 9 

y« of healdt facilities with standard growdt 
nonitoring equipment 

82% 

64% 

Low 

The role of SNAP in this indicator 
was to coordinate between 
UNICEF and MOHS to provide 
the necessary tools. MOHS itself 
was running short of these 
supplies. 

In the IY5 PREP. 
SNAP proposed to 
crocure these 
supplies itself as 
UNICEF/MOHS 
were not able to 
provide them 
fultv. 
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# 

IndicaJor 

K\ l-l laqjet 

{M4 Actual 

t.ou/iligh 

Performing 

( ommcntH /t hallenges 

Actions to be 
taken 

OPll 

'% of hedth facilities with new or 
rehabilitated WASH infrastracture 
(latrines, water points, or hand washing 
stations) 

75% 

55.7% 

Low 

fherc was a significant delay from 
k40HS in selecting the 25 health 
units for this year’s rehabilitation. 
3y the time the MOHS 
communicated the selected PHUs, 

I was already March. The 
environmental impact assessment 
and bid announcement took the 
arger part of die following two 
months. Approval process was 
submitted in May but has not yet 
)cen approved. 

ITiis action is 
jroposed to be 
carried over to lY 

5 activities. 

OP 14 

i Of pre^ant^actating women 

Mmpleting 12 months of PM2A 
jrogramming. 

6.246 

11,311 

266.4% 

High 

Others who should have 
completed their 12 months in 
'Y 13 were not recorded properly 
on the MCG cards. Most kept on 
(ettmg supplies during FY14. 
iXinng extensive data cleaning 
exercise in the second and third 
quarter of this year, such 
leneficiaries were identified and 
recorded properly. Hence a higher 
number than expected are recorder 
as completing their 12 months in 
• Yt4.sourcc database BTS. 
frevious years achievements were 
also suniiarlv hiah. 

No action needed 
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1 ^ 

Indicalor 

1 \ U 'l argct 

l-'\ 14 .Vctual 

tow /High 
Performing 

( omments /C hallenges 

Actions t!) be 1 

OP !5 

^ of children over 23 months who have 
;»mplcted die full PM2A program. 

12^73 

8,155 

77% 

Low 

'ood distribution wa.s abruptly 
topped at the end of July 2014. 
This was due to the state of 
:mcrgency. Had the distribution 
»ntinued, thousands more 
:hildrcn would have completed 
their stay in the months of August 
and September, This indicator w'as 
lot folly realized because the food 
listribulion stopped e^lier than 
banned. 

rhis indicator will 
not be folly 
realized unless the 
four months 
remaining food 
distributions are 
•esumed. With the 
proposed change 
>f food aid 
beneficiary 
targets, it is 
inlikely to meet 
he targets. 

OP 16 

i of children 0-23 months old reached by 
USG suf^rted nutrition programs 

27, 053 

30.907 

114,25% 

Some children who should have 
completed their stay in the 
jTogram last year were found to 
lave continu^ to benefit from this 
program this year. This w^ 
cleared during the data cleaning 
exercise. Hence the hij^ number 
of beneficiaries this year is 
rtmbutediothisissue^^^^^^ 

No action needed 

OC 14 

Average rural household revenue 




Unable to undertake survey due to 
state ofEVD emergency 
restrictions 

Assessment to be 
mdertaken when 
feasible; SOE 
'cstrictions lifted 

OC 15 

% of participants with non-farm income 

50% 

Data not 
available 


Unable to undertake survey due to 
slate ofEVD emergency 
restrictions 

Assessment to be 
mdertaken when 
feasible; SOE 
‘e.strictions lifted 
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# 

Indicittor 

1-^14 largcl 

F\ 14 Actual 

L<m/lligh 

Performing 

( ommonts /f hallengcs 

Actions to be 
taken 

OC 16 

'/o of farmers reporting use of association 
Knefits 

65% 

D^anot 

available 


Jnable to undertake survey due to 
stale of EVD emergency 
estrictions 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
feasible; SOE 
restrictions lifted 

OC17 

% of fanners who have adopted at least 
iiree ^cultural technologies 

70% 

!)ata not 
available 


Unable to undertake survey due to 
itate of EVD emergency 
cstriclions 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
'casiblc; SOE 
restrictions lifted 

OC18 

farmers, processors, traders, input 
mpplicrs, and others who have adopted at 
east three new technologies or 
nanagetnent practices 

20,568 

[>al3 not 
available 


Limited data collection due to 
state of emergency restrictions to 
mablc effective analysis 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
feasible; SOE 
•estrictiems lifted 

OC 19,1 

^verage yield per hectare 

Various 

crops 

Abie to 
collect only 
limited data 


L.imited data collection (3 
districts) due to state of 
emergency restrictions to enable 
effective analysis 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
feasible; SOB 
-estrictions lifted 

OC 20,1 

Average value of cn>p sales (Leones) 

Various 

CTOpS 

Able to 
collect only 
limited data 


Limited data collection (3 
districts) due to slate of 
emergency restrictions to enable 
effective analysis 

Assessment to be 
indertaken when 
feasible; SOE 
'estrictions lifted 
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r" 

Indicator 

1 VUTantcl 

¥\U Acluiif 

l.im/iligh 

i‘erf<>riiiing 

( onimeiit^ /( hallcnges 

Actions to be I 

taken 

0C2i 

of FFS groups graduating into producer 
or marketing associations 

103 

351 

340.77% 

vlore groups clustered due to 
recommendations to 
mcreasc/strengthen focus on 
'arming clusters. Out of 955 FFS 
across (201 1 -13), 905 now 
clustered - increased from 624 
.OA with inclusion of FY13 
groups which were initially not in 

Elat 

Include all groups 
m the EVD 
emergency and 
response actions 
plmmed to support 
SNAP operational 
districts. 

OC 22.1 

S of individuals reporting consumption of 
■nicronutricnt rich crops as a result of FFS 
training 

85,000 

Data not 
available 


Jnable to undertake survey due to 
state of E VD emergency 
restrictions 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
easiblc: SOE 
restrictions lifted 

OP 20 

¥ of individu^s who have received USG 
iupported short term agricultural sector 
jroductivity training (F) 

2,000 

1,755 

87.75% 

Low 

mpacted by cessation of training 
in Kailahun and parts of Bombali 
uid Tonkolili 

Outstanding 
training now 
nciuded in 
jpdated IY5 
’REP; to be 
esumed when 
feasible 

OP 23.1 

^ of agri-businesses supported 

7 

15 

214.29% 

High 

More agribusinesses relating to 
a^icuitural input support services 
were supported to build rural 
capacities in continuing to 
wovide services for SNAP and 
other agencies 

Development of 
input Supplier 
p-oups will 
wntinue with 
ipccial focus on 
inkages with 
ABCs/F BOs in 
heir communities 

OP 27.1 

^ women in leadership positions in 

VSLAs 

100 

285 

285% 

High 

Change in strategy to focus on 
Care Groups - 

Further 

development to be 
undertaken with 
sM£ training in 
)lan 




indicator 


K\NTarKC« 
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h \ 14 Actual 

Lim/ilii’h 

Pertomiinfi 

Comments /Challenges 

Actions to be 
litkcn 

546 

45,50% 

Low 

Cycle 8 training suspended and 
unable to be completed due to 
state of emei^ency restrictions 

Outstmding 
training now 
mcluded in 
updated IY5 

PREP; to be 
resumed when 
feasible 

Data not 
available 


Unable to undertake survey due to 
Slate of EVD emergency 
•cstrictions 

Assessment to be 
undertaken when 
feasible; SOB 
restrictions lifted 

3 

7.5% 

Low 

Community storage and road 
naintcnance projects were in 
progress vdten the EVD broke 
out All implementation activities 
A'cre put on hold because of 
■estriciions on movement and 
gathering of people. 

Resumption of 
activities to 
complete now 
ncluded in 
apdatcdlYS 

PREP; to be 
resumed when 
feasible 


0 

0% 

All 1,0 A targeted health 


Low 

professionals to be trained towards 
his indicator were trained and 
-OA tarcet reached in FY13. 
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USAID 

FROM THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Annex 2: Success Stories 


Success Story: Block Production for Self-Reliance 

Rebuilding lives shattered by the protracted violent conflict in Sierra Leone, has been a daunting 
task for many development organizations. However, the USAID-funded Sustainable Nutrition 
and Agriculture Promotion (SNAP) program implemented by ACDIA^OCA continues to make 
strides, albeit, "one brick” at a time. 

As part of activities to enhance livelihoods, 

SNAP provided vocational youth training in 
masonry. Additionally, to introduce new 
income streams and promote sustainable 
livelihoods SNAP further built the capacity 
of masonry youth groups by training them 
on Interlocking Stabilized Soil Block 
technology (ISSB) and provided equipment 
to support their enterprises. A total of 164 
masons, including 22 women were trained 
across operational districts, Bombali, 

Koinadugu, Kailahun and Tonkolili on ISSB 
production, use and maintenance 

During a recent interview with the leader of the group, Ibrahim Dumbuya from the Tembu 
community in Sanda Loko chiefdom, Bombali District he declared with enthusiasm, “We are 
very grateful to the American people for changing the story of our lives. The generosity of the 
American People has turned our stories from one of miserable youths to viable and promising 
youths in our chiefdom 

He went on to narrate how bleak life prospects for the community were prior to the arrival of 
SNAP, with little income and low self-esteem. He continued that he and his youth cohorts had 
decided to try out the SNAP program after having been disappointed with the outcomes of 
similar previous interventions with other organizations. 

J/ie Bangura, Abdul Rahman Kamara, Musa 
Kamara and Abdul S. Kamara with their 3000 ISSBs 
produced in Yainkassa, Bombali District 
In May 2014, after graduation his group 
participated in the ISSB training at 
Yainkassa. Their Tawopaneh Group was 
judged the best out of ten and the enhanced 
skills enabled them secure a contract with 
SNAP to construct a community store and 
dry floor in Yainkassa using ISSB 
technology. 




SNAP-lrained mason, Aminata Kargbo pours the 
mixed cement and soil into the ISSB machine 
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The contract earned each person $2 1 4.28 USD within a period of two months. In addition, the 
group was awarded contracts to put up houses for members of their community. The members of 
the group all now feel confident that the training they have received and the incomes they earn 
from their work have enhanced their status in the community. Furthermore, they reported being 
able to afford food for their families and support their children’s education. 


Unfortunately due to the Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) outbreak and the resulting state of 
emergency restrictions on movement and group gatherings in July 2014, all further construction 
activities were halted. However the groups are all keen to reestablish these activities. 

Asked how they could have acquired 
masonry skills in the absence of the 
program, the group remarked that until the 
arrival of SNAP, enrolling for a vocational 
skills program remained only a dream. They 
further stated that the situation was 
worsened by their inability to feed 
themselves and afford the education of their 
children. The group has plans to construct 
their own training workshop and train other 
unemployed youths in the future. 



Masons Abass Sankoh. Alpha Kanu, Hassan Kamara. 
and Sheku FuUah put the final touches on the dry 
floor in Ropothka, Tonkolili District 


They also intend to undertake more contracts during the dry season when the EVD state of 
emergency restrictions has been lifted. When the group was asked how they felt about the 
program, the leadership responded: "Once again, we thank and appreciate the American People 
for their kindness and for the SNAP program. We are grateful for the introduction of vocational 
skills training program in our chiefdom. Thank you again and again ' 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 

The Resiliency through Wealth, Agriculture, and Nutrition in Karamoja (RWANU) program 
(Cooperative Agreement #AID-FFP-A-12-0001 1), a five-year USAID Food for Peace 
Development Food Assistance Program (DFAP), was awarded to ACDWOCA on August 10, 
2012, The overall goal of the program is reduced food insecurity among vulnerable people in 
sixteen sub-counties in Southern Karamoja (see Table 1). The program has two strategic 
objectives (SO): 1) Improved access to food for men and women; and 2) Reduced malnutrition in 
pregnant and lactating mothers and children under five. In addition to overall management, 
ACDIWOCA leads implementation of most activities under SOI, and in particular activities 
related to crop production, alternative livelihoods, increasing resiliency through the promotion of 
group savings and improving market linkages. ACDIWOCA also manages the distribution of 
food rations. Welthungerhilfe (WHH) carries out the technical training and input provision 
related to livestock. Concern Worldwide has primary responsibility for the nutrition, health and 
hygiene activities covered under S02. All partners work together to ensure integration across 
activities and promotion of gender equity and women’s empowerment. 


Table 1 Districts and sub-counties served by RWANU' 


District 

Sub-counties 

Napak 

Lokopo, Ngoleriet, Lotome, Iriiri, Matany, Lopeei, Lorengechora 

Nakapiripirit 

Lorengedwat, Nabilatuk, Lolachat, Namalu, Moruita, Kakomongole, 
Loregae 

Moroto 

Nadunget 

Amudat 

Karita 


By the end of FY14, the RWANU program completed two years of implementation. During the 
year the program reached 35,139 vulnerable households with beneficiaries that participated in at 
least one of the program’s services. Ihis number is significantly higher than the 12,541 targeted 
in the IPTT. The principal reason for this was the significantly higher level of roll out from the 
lead mothers to the household care groups and the increase in the number of pregnant women, 
lactating mothers and children under two who received take home rations through the program. 
The number included 26,903 households with male and female adults, and 7,527 households 
with female no male adult, 62 1 households with male no female adults, and 88 households with 
children and no male or female adult... The overall number of beneficiaries provided assistance 
during the FY were 46,891 Beneficiaries served through SOI activities were 10,215 and through 
S02 were 39,168. The overlap between SOI and S02 was 2,492 representing 5.3%. The 
program overlap target is estimated to be 75% by 2017. 


' Concern will take over Mother Care Groups as part of S02-1 in March 2015. No food commodity distributions 
take place in Lotome (Napak District) and Lorengedwat (Nakapiripirit District) since there are no villages more than 
5 km from a HC3 or HC4, 
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. ed acetss til fiMid for men and women 

. i>:!' i-'et iarra inar.aocmciit practices adopted 

During FY14, RWANU supported the formation of 220 new Farmer Training Groups (FTGs) 
each with 25 members. The number of smallholder farmers provided with training in FY14 was 
8,129, compared with the IPTT target of 8,592. The reason for this was that if farmers were 
enrolled in the farmer training groups but then did not participate in trainings, they were not 
considered beneficiaries. The annual actual value was adjusted for multiple trainings. The 
program reached 92% of the target number of farmers and others that applied improved 
technologies; these included technologies in crop cultivation, beekeeping, horticulture and goat 
husbandry rearing. The proportion of female farmers was 61.5%, reflecting the great importance 
of farming to women in Karamoja. Of the 163 year 1 FTGs, 57 were facilitated to establish block 
farms, each of 10 acres aimed at improving farmer capacity towards commercial production, Ihe 
program leveraged investment in block garden preparation by farmers contributing thirty percent 
of the cost of tractor hire with the project paying the remaining seventy percent. Most groups’ 
contributions were mobilized from their participation in the accumulated savings and credit 
associations (ASCA). The positive effect of the block farms was a significant increase over the 
target for the area under cultivation with improved practices. Overall 4,793 hectares of land had 
improved technologies, equivalent to 1 .6 acres per farmer. Of this land under improved practices 
1 ,864 hectares practiced the use of improved germplasm. Procurement of 1 20 oxen planned for 
the block farm participants was delayed by the time taken to secure approval to procure the 
animals. Once authorized, delivery of the oxen was further delayed by an outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth Disease (FMD) and a quarantine and restriction on livestock movement by all four district 
local governments in South Karamoja. The 120 ox ploughs were procured during the year. 

The thirty RWANU field extension workers 
were provided training on improved crop 
production practices, farmer managed 
natural regeneration (FMNR) technologies, 
and post-harvest handling (PFIH) through 
learning by doing on 220 new group 
demonstration gardens of Vi acre each. All 
participating fanners in FY14 were 
supported with starter seed kits consisting of 
a seed variety of a cereal and a legume 
identified in consultation with NabuZARDl 
as shown in table 2. Groundnut seed which 
had been planned to be distributed was 
cancelled because of a delay in procurement approval. Cassava planting materials were availed 
to ten block farming groups as an additional food source within the households. 

There are a limited number of private input suppliers operating in Karamoja, all of which are 
operating in the Greenbelt region. At the start of the planting season, RWANU linked farmers 
from 27 FTGs to NASECO, a commercial seed company with distribution outlets in Mbale. 
These groups purchased 2.1 metric tons of maize seed, and planted 323 acres of land that had 
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Table 2: Type and quantity of seeds 


Type of seed 

Variety 

Quantity 

distributed 

(Kgs) 

Sorghum 

Seso3B 

9,332 

Maize 

MM3 

2,800 

Longe 5 

8,740 

Longe 7 

300 

Beans 

Nabe 4 

12,357 

Total seeds 


33,529 

Planting material 

Cassava 

800 bags 


2 
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been ploughed using service providers who were paid from ASCA funds collected by the groups. 
Recent surveys show that approximately 75% of farmers buy seeds from local markets where 
there are no controls of the seed quality of the commodities being purchased. As a result, the 
project is proposing to target and train ten local agro-input dealers to sell improved seed varieties 
in 2015. 

Farm production and outputs were affected by delayed rains and later the adverse effect of above 
normal rains in FY14. In the program region, the onset of the first planting season (March-April) 
was late which impacted the timely planting of crops especially in the dry belt regions. In Napak 
District many farmers lost their entire first crop due to drought. Rain gauges will be installed in 
FY14 to get reliable data not only on rainfall quantity but also distribution which was erratic 
during the year. This made it hard for farmers to plan effectively. 

FTG members participated in a series of training activities conducted at the demonstration sites 
and were given starter seeds to replicate knowledge and practices from the group demonstration 
fields to their own fields. Training on some activities such as irrigation, horticulture, pest 
management and soil management were significant less than targeted due to delays in the 
initiation of these activities. However training of men in apiary was above target reflecting their 
greater interest in this activity. RWANU conducted a survey to assess application of farming 
practices on their own plots. The results show 3 1% of the RWANU farmers were reported to 
have applied row planting, 57% practiced gap filling, 79% timely weeding, and 65% thinning. 
However, planting at the recommended spacing was low (4.8%) and broad casting was still 
significantly practiced in particular for sorghum (65%) and maize (30%). 

During the year, exchange visits were organized between selected high early adopting farmer 
groups and those slow in accepting improved farming practices. The aim was to promote peer 
learning and share experiences through seeing and learning to trigger changes in attitudes 
towards farming practices. A total of 134 farmers (Male 65, Female 69) from - Lotome, 
Ngolereit, Matany, Iriiri and Lokopo sub counties participated in the exchange visits, supported 
by eight government officials. After seeing the success of the first adopters first hand, many of 
the farmers decided to adopt improved technologies and the good agronomic practices observed. 
A farmer in Lotome sub-county, Lokiru Philllip stated, “I will open 3 acres of land and plant 
sorghum seso 3B and Maize Longe 3, these crops had performed well in neighboring Ngoleriet 
sub county yet in both areas we receives almost same level of rainfall”. 

Post-Harvest Handling (PHH): RWANU supported FTGs to upgrade storage, drying, packaging 
and transport of their produce to allow them to meet market quality, quantity and timing 
requirements. To reduce post-harvest losses RWANU conducted practical training of 622 
farmers (Male 257, Female 365) on PHH. The training included threshing, shelling, grading, 
sorting, storage of grains. Trained groups received tarpaulins and hand held maize shellers. With 
assistance of field extension workers (FEWs), 80 improved granaries, 12 drying racks and 15 
maize cribs were constructed across the project area. 

Horticultural production: A total of 30 FTGS were selected this year for horticultural production 
as a complementary source of income and access to diversified nutritious diets. There were 216 
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group members trained (Male 97, Female 1 19) in horticultural production and assisted to 
establish nursery beds for crops that included cabbage, tomatoes, onions, kale and eggplants. 
R'W'ANU provided the starter seeds. The horticultural training included nursery bed management 
and establishment, pest and disease control. During dte year, horticultural farmers independently 
established thirteen nurseries without RWANU assistance. There was growing interest towards 
horticultural production, 1 2 out of 30 horticulture groups contributed $ 1 20 each for the 
procurement of small scale drip irrigation Mts. 

Capacity Needs Assessment: A training needs assessment was conducted of forty district 
production staff to establish knowledge gaps and challenges. It found that the majority of the 
production staff had little knowledge of new agricultural technologies, such as various improved 
seed varieties that couid he adopted in the region, use: of simple techniques such as line planting 
of small seeded crops, and modem and environmental friendly method.s of pest and disease 
control. Training on these aspects is planned for FY 1 5. 

Collaboration with NabuZARDI: In FY14, collaboration with NabuZARDI experienced many 
challenges. There was a significant delay in writing up the FY13 agronomy trial results. No 
agreement was reached on a plan to fence part of the research station which had experienced 
significant theft. By the end of the period tlie Director had agreed to drop the idea of fencing the 
area. As a result no early season trials were planned for RWANU. However for the micro- 
season starting in September RWANU provided a fixed obligation grant (FOG) to undertake on- 
farm trials in four selected locations within the green belt area — Lokopo-Apeitolim, Iriiri, 
Nadunget and Kakomongole. The trials cover four crops - Sesame, Pearl millet. Green gram, 
and Cowpeas. On farm training of RWANU field staff and farmers who are directly attached to 
the demo plots is being undertaken as part of the trial. The establishment of 20 demonstration 
plots for Integrated Pest Management (IPM) research also planned for FY14 was not achieved 
because of the lack of agreement with NabuZARDI and there not being an approved PERSUAP. 
The lack of ait agreement with NabuZARDI meant that only tour of the 8 proposed 
investigations as outlined in the IPTT were conducted during the period. 

Itt 1,2 fmplwed isniallhoklcr livestock' management practicc.s adopted 

RWANU supported the formation of 80 new women livestock groups each with 10 women. By 
theendofFY14, i 20 groups were supported. It had been proposed to reach 1,215 women in 
FY14. but implementation delays meant that most of the group selection was concentrated in the 
second half of the year. All 800 women were trained in best practices of goat husbandry, savings 
and credit, gender and conflict mitigation to build their capacity in managing goats. The training 
emphasized construction of goat shelters, breeding for milk, goat feeding and disease 
management Given that men are traditionally the animal keepers, gender training involved men 
and elders to ensure they accept the goat ownership by women while not shifting the role of 
grazing tlie animals to the women. 

Goal distribution: During the year 1,799 goats were distributed to 677 women (462 new, and 
215 continuing from FY13) in 86 groups (40 from year 1 and 46 from year 2). The distributed 
animals comprised of 1,281 local does, 441 Ga/to does, 48 Galla bucks and 29 Toggenbiirg 
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cross-bred bucks. Due to the low adaptability of the Toggenburg cross-bred bucks in the drier 
areas, RWANU introduced the Galta goat species as an alternative. The Galla are high milk 
yielding breed of the arid and semi-arid lands adopted from Northern Kenya and Southern 
Ethiopia. 


Table 3: Type and Number of goats distributed in FY14 



Number of 

Number of goats distributed 

Sub-county 

women 

Local 

Galla 

Galla 

Toggenburg 

Total 


groups 

does 

does 

Bucks 

bucks 

Lotome 

9 

194 

86 

9 

4 

293 

Lopiee 

6 

120 


6 


186 

Ngoleriet 

10 

229 

mai 

8 

2 


Irriri 

7 

Qmiii 

0 

0 

5 

218 

Lorengechora 

4 


0 

1 

2 

123 

Lorengedwat 


269 

63 

0 

7 

339 

Loregae 

5 

33 


2 

0 

45 

Lolachat 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Nabilatuk 

6 

9 

32 

2 

5 

48 


4 


18 

4 

2 

24 


6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Namalu 

6 

59 

0 

0 

0 

59 

Karita 

7 

35 

67 

10 

0 

112 

Total 

86 

1281 

441 

48 

29 

1799 


The project aim is to distribute goats that have been vaccinated against Contagious Caprine 
Pleuro-pneumonia (CCPP) and Peste des petitise ruminents (PPR). Because the approval to 
procure the vaccines and drugs to treat these conditions did not arrive until April 2014, there was 
a delay in distributing goats until the second half of FY14. The outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
Disease and the subsequent quarantine on animal movement from June 2014 within the southern 
Karamoja equally affected livestock procurement and distribution. RWANU collaborated with 
both the Government of Uganda and the livestock sector support agencies in the region to 
respond to the epidemic. Some of the Community Animal Health Workers (CAHWs) who were 
to be employed in year three of the project were trained during year 2 so that they could 
participate in the vaccination campaign to control Foot and Mouth Disease. By the end of the 
year 60 CAHWs has been trained against a target of 38. 

Goat reproduction and health status: Of the 1,200 goats distributed in FY13, 884 kids were 
bom, of which 667 survived (326 males and 341 females). Among the Toggenburg cross-bred 
bucks forty percent died compared to 4% among the Galla goats. The deaths were due to disease 
related from slow adaptation, lack of veterinary drugs, and lack of money to pay CAHWs and 
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mis-diagnosis / treatment by unqualified persons. Some of the male kids were fattened for sale 
while other male Toggenburg crosses were kept for further breeding. 

Milk production: The surplus daily milk production per goat after the kids suckle was estimated 
at a quarter of a liter and a total of 884 does were milked during the year. It is estimated that 
approximately 13,260 liters of milk was collected during the year from lactating goats given the 
average lactation period of two months (60 days). A mores systematic assessment will be 
conducted in FY15 to determine the contribution of goats’ milk to household diet and child 
nutrition. 

Goat shelter construction: RWANU supported the construction of 51 goat shelters by providing 
nails and binding wire as well as procuring expertise in carpentry. The other materials such as 
poles, reeds and grass for thatching are contributed by the women livestock groups. The shelters 
were appreciated especially during the rainy season. 

Fodder banks: RWANU distributed fodder tree seedlings which consisted 2,500 Calliandra 
calothyrsus, 2,000 Leucaena leucocephala and 50 of Gliricidia spp. Livestock groups were 
trained and supported to establish and plant 33 demonstration fodder banks in Lorengechora, 
Kakomongole, Namalu, Nabilatuk, Iriiri and Lolachat sub counties. The size of the fodder bank 
has been increased from 0.0625 acre to 0.25 acre in 1 5 plots making an overall total of 4.875 
acres. By end of September, the average height of fodder plant was 40 cm. 

Access to veterinary services: RWANU has continually linked all the women livestock 
beneficiaries to CAHWs to access veterinary services and care. RWANU conducted refresher 
veterinary training for 87 CAHWs (4 Female and 83 Male) assigned to 9 of the 16 sub-counties 
in the project area. These were selected from 6 existing CAHWs’ associations. RWANU has 
commenced providing support to formalize the status of CAHWs in collaboration with the 
District Veterinary Offices, and other partners working in the veterinary sector in Karamoja. 
During the year, RWANU visited 16 existing veterinary outlets (drug shops) to assess their 
capacity. It was established that no outlet was licensed nor had the capacity to handle vaccines 
and they were on unsuitable premises to safely store veterinary pharmaceuticals. They had a 
limited range of products and a lack of specialized facilities. RWANU will be working with 
some of these outlets in FY15, to build private sector capacity in this area. 

RWANU partnered with other livestock sector support agencies in the region to organize the first 
ever Karamoja Veterinary Expo. The Expo attracted four veterinary pharmaceuticals importers 
and wholesalers from Kampala. These included Quality Chemicals Ltd, Vet Centre, C-K Brands 
and Farm Support Uganda Ltd that exhibited their products. Over 100 veterinary pharmaceutical 
products users in the project area participated. The veterinary pharmaceutical importers were 
satisfied with the potential of business in the region and RWANU will actively follow-up to 
facilitate the set-up of this network in collaboration with the other relevant stakeholders. 

Saving and credit groups were introduced to women groups to enable them to mobilize financial 
resources to pay the costs of veterinary care and animal management. Of the groups, 23 active 
livestock groups managed to generate savings of about $1,100. 
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In FY14, RWANU provided support to farmers to build their capacity in market-oriented 
production and group marketing. Ninety-three farmer group leaders (74 males and 19 females) 
were assisted to form market groups. RWANU facilitated the farmers to organize into marketing 
groups to ease collective marketing and its associated benefits including vertical and horizontal 
linkages in the value chain. In total, 28 FTGs and four apiary groups formed Namalu RWANU 
Farmers Association (NARFA). Four fanner groups were supported to market their produce 
(21.2 MX of maize grain) valued at about US$6,000. There were twenty one grain groups that 
were linked to buyers compared with a target of sixteen but there were no livestock or honey 
group linked to buyers. RWANU opened two pilot bulking centers in September 2014, in 
Namalu and Karita. As farmers had just harvested the bulking centers will begin receiving grain 
in September/October 2014. Grain buyers were identified at these sites. 

Ten potential agro-input dealers were identified. These dealers will be trained in time to provide 
inputs for the 2015 season. In 2014, RWANU linked 27 farmer groups in Karita, Moruita and 
Matany to input markets in Mbale to buy seed produced by Naseco. Farmers used about Ugx. 35 
million (approximately US$14,000) of their own savings for tractor hire and purchase of seeds. 
RWANU trained 1,103 farmers (Male 484, female 609) in Farming and as Business (FaaB) and 
marketing to empower farmer groups to procure farm inputs in bulk and establish direct 
commercial relationships with private sector buyers. 

Three RWANU staff attended a training in Value Chain Development and Actor Empowerment 
training in Harare, Zimbabwe organized by the International Institute of Rural Reconstruction. 
The five day training equipped researchers, trainers, rural development practitioners and service 
providers with the competencies needed to assist small scale farmers, traders and businesses to 
strengthen their position in value chains. The key message of the training was “Do not try to 
market what you can produce, instead produce what you are sure you can market”. 

Honey Production: An assessment was conducted in twelve sub-counties^ to determine honey 
production potential. Following the assessment, the honey officers identified the locations that 
are suitable for honey production and sensitized the community about the program and 
developed selection criteria to be targeted in the apiary activities. The criteria include previous 
experiences in honey production, willingness to participate, and elders’ recommendation/ 
endorsement as someone more trusted and reliable member of the community. Then RWANU 
team organized them as a group and assisted them to develop bylaws and conduct regular 
meetings. RWANU formed 23 honey producer groups in FY 14 with 460 individuals (316 Males 
and 144 Females). Two of these groups were composed of exclusively male youth. Selection of 
groups was based on: 1 ) the vegetation cover for bee foraging, 2) participation of groups in other 
RWANU activities. 3) number of youth, 4) access to water sources, and 5) prior knowledge of 
beekeeping. Trainings in apiary farming was provided to 539 farmers (male 363 and female 1 76) 


^ Karita, Moruita, Mamalu, Kakongoniongole, Loregae, Lolachat, Lorengedwat, Ngoleriet. torengechora, Lokopo, 
Nadunget and Nabiiatuk. 
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including fermers who were continuing from FYI3 activities. The training aimed at equipping 
them with skills in apiary hygiene and maintenance so as to increase knowledge of feeding bees, 
behavior and sociology of bees, importance of beekeeping, the bee calendar, ways of siting and 
stocking bees, apiary layout/design, bee products and their uses, types of bees and functions, bee 
pests/predators and prevention measures, bee equipment and history of bees/honey. Bee farmers 
enrolled in the program did not have the essential gear and equipment recommended by the 
apiary industry. RWANU therefore procured and distributed honey starter kits to apiary farmer 
groups. Items distributed included: buckets (260), hive tools (260), and bee brushes (260). In 
addition, 410 beehives were distributed to 20 new bee-keeping groups. 

By the end of the reporting period 232 of 410 hives were colonized. Reasons for the low level of 
colonization were: 1 ) Hives were distributed after the swarming seasons, 2) The dry season (Oct 
2013-Feb 2014) reduced the amount of forage and water for bees and thus slowed down the 
process of honey production, and 3) Pest attacks by black ants and the wax moth of the family 
Pyralidae or snout moths. Hive inspection showed that in recently colonized bee hives, bees were 
constructing honey comb stores and rearing brood to increase hive population. Some of the bee 
hives that had colonized had unripe honey. Community meetings were held to caution farmers on 
the need to manage their apiaries better. Following this, sub-county leaders promised to support 
FEWs in enforcing resolutions passed during meetings. Resolutions included: relocation of 
affected apiaries, fencing of selected apiary sites, identification of new members to replace 
culprits, formulation of mini-apiary groups to monitor bee-keeping activities, and store 
establishment at sub-counties for apiary equipment. 

RWANU continued to engage honey private sector players and as a result of this, Golden Bees 
Ltd opened the first honey shop in South Karamoja in December 2013. They expressed 
willingness to buy all the honey produced by RWANU producers. A Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) is however, yet to be established. To date 120kg of honey has been 
produced and purchased by Golden Bees Ltd. A large quantity of honey is expected to be 
harvested between October and December 2014. Golden Bees Ltd are ready to purchase. 

RWANU attended the launch of the national beekeepers training manual (simplified version) 
organized by TUNADO, the Apex body supporting beekeeping in Uganda. The simplified 
manual is more user friendly for trainers at the grass-roots level. Recognizing RWANU’s 
invaluable contribution to the beekeeping sector, specifically in promoting honey value chain 
activities and apiculture as a whole, an invitation was extended to RWANU by TUNADO, to 
participate in honey week (August 25, 2014) followed by an Api-expo (an African apiculture 
continental show in Zimbabwe, October 6-11, 2014). RWANU’s honey production officer 
participated in the APi-Expo in Zimbabwe. 

IR 1.4: .:\ccc:>is t» {'T'ctlit increased 

During the year, RWANU organized 4,916 farmers (2,013 males and 2,903 females) from within 
the established production groups (crop, apiary, and livestock) into ASCAs. The 12 (out of the 
target 283) new producer groups were given starter saving kits comprised of lock boxes, 
passbooks and associated materials. That not all groups had received kits was due to delays in 
procurement and fabrication of the saving kits. Groups that did not receive saving kits were not 
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counted, resulting in a significant shortfall in target achievement. This procurement of the 
outstanding saving kits will be completed in FY15. Four hundred and sixty-eight (468) (male 
265, female 203) group leaders were trained in savings mobilization, book keeping and business 
skills. Table 5 presents active members of ASCA and the number of members that took loans. It 
was evident these ASCA had created opportunities for female members since more females were 
actively saving and taking out loans than males. Results from a survey of farmers showed that 
37% of the RWANU farmers had used financial services in the past 12 months. To a large e.xtent 
these were the ASCAs. 


Table 5: ASCA members saving and credit status as at September 2014 


Active members of ASCA 

Number of ASCA 
members who took loans 

Accumulated 

Savings 

Cumulative 
value of loans 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Ugx 109,249,000 

Ugx 68,858,285 

1,144 

1,607 

2,751 

508 

746 

1,254 

$42,992 

$27,003 


During the year, RWANU initiated linkages between Centenary Bank and the program savings 
groups to introduce them into the formal financial services. A draft MOU was developed by 
Centenary Bank. The program organized and facilitated an exchange visit between group leaders. 
The objective of the exchange visit was meant to promote peer learning and expose group 
leaders to savings and credit management experiences by other groups. 

btralegit Oiijcctive 2: K,t>tiitccd malnutrition in preanasu and lactating mothers and 
c.bildreo under-S years of age 

IB, 2,,1,; Iniproval H'eiiltli and Nutrition Practices at llotHehohl leve,! 

Develop Social and Behavior Change Strategy and Action Plan (SBC-SAP) 

Changes to the Social Behavior Change Matrix: In response to the Concern Worldwide technical 
advisers’ visit in October 2013 recommendation to re-structure the timing of the Mother Care 
Groups (MCOs) modules to go with the emerging social behavior change and communication 
(SBCC) needs, the MCO BCC Module 7- Linking Agriculture and Nutrition was moved forward 
to become Module 3. The Male Change Agent (MCA) strategy was finalized and approved and 
Part 1 of the MCA strategy was developed and implemented. 

Implement SBC-SAP strategy and disseminate SBC messages 

Update of SBC-SAP with research results: The ‘Barriers to Healthcare Access for Women and 
Children in Southern Karamoja ' research conducted in July-August 201 3 recommended the 
following behaviors for promotion through the SBC-SAP: 1 ) Pregnant women deliver at the 
health facility; 2) Mothers with children 0-59 months adhere to appropriate treatment for the 
most common child illnesses; malnutrition, malaria and diarrhea; 3) Mothers with children 0-59 
months promptly seek formal health care for themselves and their children; and 4) Savings for 
health emergencies are available within the household. These behaviors have been included in 
the SBC-SAP and in FY14 informed the curriculum and materials production for Module 2 
(Maternal Nutrition and Health). The ‘Radio Listening Choices and Habits’ survey in March 
2013 showed that using radio as a communication channel in Namalu, Nabilatuk and Nadunget 
sub-counties was not feasible due to low coverage and access to radio by communities. The 
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SBC-SAP was amended to use drama groups to perform skits and pull-up banners with pictorial 
messages instead of the radio and leaflets originally planned. In FY14 pull-up banners were 
designed and produced and content for the drama was developed and tested with an initial five 
community drama groups trained to deliver the drama program which commenced in August 
2014. 

Promote positive behavior change in household care giver groups 

Module 1: Improvement of Infant and Young Child Feeding (lYCF) practices at household level 
through MCGs: Starting in February 2014, all 26 Heath Promoters (HPs) received monthly 
training on the following month’s lesson, after which they held meetings with their Lead 
Mothers (LMs) in their MCGs. The LMs in turn met with and counselled their respective 
household caregiver groups (HHCGs). HPs followed up with LMs to support them in this 
training. To date, 1834 LMs (91%) have received information on Module 1 lYCF-Lessons 1-6 in 
Nakapiripirit and Amudat and Module 1 -Lessons 1-4 in Moroto. At the end of Module 1 in 
November 2014, there will be a quality assessment of the MCGs in the three districts to ascertain 
the quality of the meetings and improvement of practices by HHCGs in their households. 

Module development 

Both Module 1 and Module 2 were finalized and printed. Module 1 is currently being rolled out. 
Two thousand copies of Module 2 counselling cards for Lead Mothers and 35 copies of the 
curriculum are awaiting distribution upon completion of Module 1. Modules 3 (Linkages 
between Agriculture and Nutrition) and 4 (Water, Sanitation and Hygiene) are currently being 
developed and reviewed technically. Delays in Module 3 and Module 4 development were 
because following the Concern Global Advisors visit trips to RWANU - recommendations were 
made to add lessons and a rethinking of the messages, incorporating interaction with SOI in the 
development of these new lessons. Additionally, the Concern senior nutritionist spent more time 
on establishing the monitoring system for collecting data from Lead Mothers through the Health 
Promoters. The curriculum for Module 4 (WASH) was completed but the module cards are being 
finalized in FY15. An additional lesson was added to this Module 4 (WASH) following the 
Global Advisor visit and recommendations.. 

Promote positive health and nutrition messages 

Revisions to a few lessons in Module 1 were made in FY14. The printing, distribution and 
training MCGs in Module 1 was started and neared completion in FY14. Thirteen drama groups 
were identified to promote positive health and nutrition messages, and five of them were trained 
on Module 1 (lYCF). Key module messages were translated into folk media, which is easier for 
the community to understand and implement at the household level. In FY14 nine drama shows 
were conducted at food distribution points (FDPs) and at health facilities. Three drama groups 
presented three shows at food distribution points and at health facilities, reaching 250 women at 
FDPs and an estimated 200 women and children at two health facilities. 

The FY14 results for improved health were less than anticipated. For example malnutrition rates 
were higher than anticipated, particularly among girls; the number of children who had diarrhea 
in the past two weeks and the number of children fiilly immunized were less than the targets. 

This data was collected as part of the annual survey which took place after a long drought and 
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before the first harvest but at a time of rainfall demonstrating the seasonality of the diarrhea. 
Compared with the targets there were also shortfalls in the exclusive use of breast-feeding for 
children under six months, the percentage of children receiving a minimum acceptable diet and 
the percent of respondents who know three of the five critical moments for hand washing. 
However the effectiveness of the Concern led training modules was shown by significantly more 
respondents who know lYCF and maternal and child health (MCH) practices and the percentage 
of households with soap and water at the hand washing station. 

The Health Educators attend PDFs to collect beneficiary lists, collate any updates and 
complaints, and disseminate health and nutrition messages, guided by the Module 1- lYCF key 
messages. In addition, HEs assisted by some Lead Mothers conduct cooking demonstrations for 
preparing nutritious porridge using various nutritious recipes of locally available foods. Pull-up 
banners, with enlarged photographs, were also developed and printed with lYCF and Maternal 
Nutrition key messages. These will be displayed during FDPs and National Campaign Day 
activities during FY15 to further reinforce practices in the communities. 

Promote nutritious recipes 

Recipe Book development: Nutritious recipes for complementary feeding of children 6-23 
months and maternal nutrition are being pretested in Nakapiripirit and Amudat. This pretesting is 
to confirm the idea of using pictures, as recommended following the Trials for Improved 
Practices (TIPs) research, and the use of those locally accessible foods identified in the Cost of 
Diet research. The recipe suggestions are developed to be acceptable by both the Karamojong 
and Pokot communities in RWANU project areas. 

Establish New Mother Care Groups 

Census and MCG formation in Nadunget, Moroto: Earlier in 2014, 49 villages in Nadunget sub- 
county, Moroto, were enlisted for census and 4,505 households were recorded. The census data 
was used for formation of 3 1 MCGs (with 336 LMs) that are all active. The census data further 
informed the lists of eligible beneficiaries entitled to food rations and beneficiaries eligible for 
livestock (goat) women’s groups. 

Mother Care Groups: The total number of MCGs has now reached a cumulative number 200 for 
the three districts supported by the project (Nakapiripirit, Amudat and Moroto), of which 99% 
(198) of these are actively participating in trainings, conducting home visits and disseminating 
the key messages in the lessons for Module 1- lYCF. This is surpassing the target of 146 active 
MCGs for FY14. The lessons continued to be rolled out every month to 24,038 household care 
givers in their respective communities... Distributions to MCGs and HHCGs included: 93% 
(1,869) of the LMs have received a set of saucepans for cooking demonstrations (Modules 1 and 
2); 93% (1,869) HHCGs received three watering cans for kitchen garden activity; 94% (187) of 
the MCGs received tarpaulin sheeting for them to use for their monthly meetings; 71% of LMs 
also received their T-shirts printed with their title as LM in local language. The non-food items 
distribution is still on-going. Training of the HHCGs (16,848 compared with a target of 24,830) 
was less than planned, largely due to activities by HHCG members limiting their participation at 
particular times during the year. 
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Implement strategy for male change agents to promote joint decision-making and other positive 
empowerment behaviors 

The Male Change Agent approach, aimed at involving men to promote joint decision-making 
and for positive health and nutrition behavior change at the household level, was piloted in two 
sub-counties in Nakapiripirit District. A total of 24 MCAs were selected with the guidance and 
support of the community leadership, and 21 of these have been trained on eight of the 17 lessons 
that make up part one of the MCA curriculum. The MCAs were joined by their wives on the 
second and third days of the training. The training covered roles of an MCA, attitudes about 
gender, gender and power, division of labor, as well as healthy and unhealthy relationships. At 
the end of the three days, each MCA committed himself to doing something different and these 
commitments were developed into an action plan that HEs are using to monitor progress and 
give support. A follow-up survey with the MCAs on the commitments they made showed that 
18/21 of the MCAs are now practicing what they learned about division of labor in their own 
households, such as constructing bathing shelters, compound cleaning and even accompanying 
their female spouses for antenatal check-up. 

Implement strategy for community, opinion & religious leaders 

Sensitization and awareness of Community and Opinion leaders on MCGs: Meetings were held 
with 335 community and opinion leaders including Local Council, Parish chiefs and religious 
leaders in Nakapiripirit, Amudat and Moroto, to raise awareness on the presence and activities of 
the MCGs. Opinion leaders embrace health and nutrition messages being promoted and commit 
themselves to sharing these practices during community meetings with their constituencies/ 
congregations. These meetings also provide a platform for RWANU staff to clear any 
misunderstandings about the project objectives and the messages will trickle down to the 
communities. 

Improve waste management 

Improved Hygiene and Sanitation: The Environmental Health Officer was recruited in January 
2014. Global WASH Advisors from Concern headquarters made a technical visit to RWANU in 
April 2014. Hygiene and sanitation activities commenced with the mapping of stakeholders 
involved in water, sanitation and hygiene (WASH) and those who received training on 
Community Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) and Participatory Hygiene and Sanitation 
Transformation (PHAST). The findings showed, that for the number of actors working in the 
water sector in Karamoja, very few are active in sanitation and hygiene and the majority had not 
had any exposure to CLTS or PHAST methodologies. To address this, 24 health staff and 
community development officers were trained in PHAST followed by the Training of Trainers in 
CLTS/PHAST, which equipped 19 participants with CLTS trainer skills. This was significantly 
less than the target number of training beneficiaries given delays in developing the WASH 
module and then the time to implement this activity. 

Nadunget sub-county in Moroto district was the first to commence sanitation and hygiene 
activities. In consultation with the Moroto District Health Inspector, Acherer parish was selected 
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with five villages for triggering^ on CLTS. Subsequently, four traditional pit latrines were 
completed and another 25 latrines are undergoing construction. Two boreholes in Arengkeju and 
Atedeoi villages were repaired and fenced, the labor for the repair paid for by the water user 
committees and the community. Two Water User Committees (WUC) received training on 
routine and restorative maintenance of boreholes and CLTS roll out in their villages. 

Hand washing with soap and ash 

A Knowledge, Attitude, Practice and Coverage (KAPC) survey was conducted in May 2014 and 
collected baseline data on hygiene and sanitation practices in the target areas. The KAPC survey 
included 18 district local government staff acting as supervisors and 16 enumerators. The 
preliminary findings revealed that while 85.7% of the household surveyed had access to safe 
drinking water sources (mainly the borehole) and the average time taken to and from safe water 
source was 37 minutes, only 12.5% of the households consumes the standard 20 or more liter per 
person per day (taken as proxy indicator of poor hygiene). The survey highlighted that although 
access to safe water was high at 85.7%, the source of contamination generally occurred between 
the source of transport and the source to storage before consumption. Only 5.8% of the 
households had a hand-washing point with soap or ash and water and 79% of people surveyed 
knew at least three of the five critical moments for hand washing. The last two results indicate 
the project is on-track for the FY14 targets of 6% and 75% respectively. 

IR, 2 , 2 : Improved servk-t cStlivcry for preventisra and treatment of maternal anil c!ii,ki 
illnesses 

Conduct quality and staff capacity assessment of MOH centers and outreach services in target 
areas 

In the Quarter 2 report covering January-March 2014, the Health Institution Capacity 
Assessment Process (HICAP) was not used as the information needed was sufficiently captured 
in the Community Score Card (CSC) exercise'*. The CSC was carried out in Moroto and Napak 
districts. It is anticipated to bring notable changes in the delivery of quality health services. This 
highly participatory process of scoring health and nutrition indicators of service quality created 
awareness, understanding and encouragement on the side of the health providers and users. The 
project engaged the technical support of a local NGO, Uganda National Health Users’ 
Consumers’ Organization (UNHCO) in first three sub counties (Nadunget in Moroto and Lotome 


^ Through the use of participatory' rural appraisal methods community members analyze the sanitary and hy giene conditions in the community 
throu^ CLTS and can trigger comnumity-lcd local action to stop open defecation tot^ly. md without subsidies or prescriptions for latrine 
models from an external .simitation program. Once i^ited, the CLTS triggers almost immediate action and communities start digging holes for 
construction of homemade pit latrines. The CLTS appromih ignites a sense of disgust ^d shame among the community. They collectively realize 
the terrible impact of open defecation; that dtey quite literally will be ingesting one another's feces so long as open defecation continues. This 
realization mobilizes them into initiating collective action to improve the sanitation situation in the community. Practical Guide to Triggering 
Community-l.ed Total Sanitation (CLTS) by Karaal Kar, November 2005, 

* CSC - Community' Score Card is an application that presents a summary of results; rating of specific dimensions, which affect health serv ice 
delivery. It is a qualitative tool used for local level monitoring and performance evaluation of serv'ices, projects and government administrative 
units. It includes an interface meeting between service providers and the community that allows for immediate leedback. T his CSC provided a 
two-way assessment of health service delivery and the process brought together the demand side (health users) and the supply side (healthcare 
providers) to jointly analyze the status of health service delivery and devise a common way of addressing service delivery gaps. 
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and Ngoleriet in Napak). Thereafter, the RWANU team moved it forward to five more sub- 
counties in Napak district. The CSC has built the capacity of 83% (763 persons- 428 men and 
335 women) of the targeted health providers, community members, VHTs, and local leaders on 
its application and has since been applied in five more sub-counties of Napak district. Initial 
reports from the communities indicate as a result of the CSC exercise, that health workers 
attitudes are improving, the patient relationship, in terms of decreasing waiting time and 
attending to patients on weekends and holidays is being addressed; more male spouses are now 
accompanying their wives to health center for delivery, more sanitation structures (latrines) are 
being constructed at health facilities and at the CSC community volunteer monitors households. 
Notably, Lotome health center, after the CSC application sessions, discontinued the contractor 
who was hired to build the maternity wing due to poor performance. Now with the new 
contractor, the unit is almost completed. One health center (Apetolim) in Napak district is now in 
the process of being upgraded to Health Center III category, meaning more drugs and additional 
services will be available to cater for a growing population. 


Collaborate with MoH to improve health center and outreach services in target areas 
Health system strengthening has been undertaken by the project to improve the quality of health 
and nutrition services in health facilities. The purpose is to encourage more utilization by the 
target group (mothers). Following a functional assessment carried out in Year 1 of the project, 
RWANU provided essential materials/equipment (non-recurring) to 25 health facilities where 
health services were lacking. Capacity building of more than 1,000 facility and community based 
health workers was carried out using the 1000 days approach focusing on maternal nutrition. 
Growth Monitoring and Promotion (GMP), case identification and management of acute 
malnutrition. This has resulted in more than 2,308 children under-two being screened, assessed, 
and managed at five GMP piloted health facilities in Moroto and Napak from March 2014 to 
August 2014, 

Another strategy taken by RWANU is to support district health facilities through integrated 
outreach services for hard-to-reach communities in joint collaboration with CUAMM-\ From the 
data collected at the outreach posts during FY14, 10,248 children were reached for nutrition 
screening, immunizations, deworming. Vitamin A supplementation.!, 489 pregnant women were 
also reached for antenatal services. The most remarkable achievement so far is the integrated 
delivery of a package of outreach services at food distribution points (FDP). RWANU has been 
working closely with Marie Stopes International (MSI) in providing family planning services to 
24 FDPs. Additionally, the Integrated maternal child health and nutrition (MCHN) outreach 
services have also been held at FDP points to maximize coverage and increased access of these 
services. 


' CUAMM- Doctors of Africa, an NGO supported by UNICEF for tteir MCHN service strengthening. 
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In coordination with the Integrated Management of Acute Malnutrition (SURGE’’) response of 
Concern Worldwide, RWANU has trained 80% of the LMs on how to identify severe acute 
malnutrition using the Mid-Upper Arm Circumference (MUAC) tape and on assessing 
nutritional edema in the community and referring them promptly to the Village Health Teams 
(VHTs). LMs in Nakapiripirit, Amudat and Moroto districts assisted with active case finding of 
malnourished children beginning in February 2014. This linkage with the village health workers 
structure of the MoH reinforced the work being done by the VHTs in nutrition surveillance and 
referrals. The target of identifying 1,569 children who have acute malnutrition and referring 
them to the therapeutic feeding programs in the three districts has been surpassed. From 
February to August 2014 - 2,638 children had been admitted to therapeutic feeding programs in 
all three districts. 

Training targets on the CSC were less than planned due to the delay in rolling out the CSC in 
Nakapiripirit and Amudat. 

{.‘(ii'iiinodity Dperutioii 

During this year, commodity distribution activities were rolled out to pregnant women, lactating 
mothers and children under two years of age in all 14 eligible program sub-counties. These 
people were identified through a census conducted by the project which is updated by health 
educators on a monthly basis as newly pregnant women are identified. The program aims to 
support children during the first 1000 days from conception. Residential eligibility is determined 
by living in population settlements that are outside a 5Km radius from HC3 and HC4 facilities. 
Residences inside the 5km radius are provided food rations by WFP, As a result of expansion in 
program coverage, the monthly caseloads have increased to 15,239 beneficiaries (4,876 are 
pregnant and lactating women and 10,363 children 6 to 24 months). By the end of FY14 ration 
commodities were distributed to 21,262 unique individual (children 12,125 and PLW 9,137) 
through a network of 63 food distribution points (FDP) which are visited monthly. In addition to 
the direct distribution of 4kg of CSB, 1 .5 kg of pulses and 0.5 liters of oil for pregnant and 
lactating women and 2.25kg of CSB and 0.5 liters of oil for children, households of these 
beneficiaries receive a lean season ration of 12kg of com meal and 4kg of pulses. The lean 
season coincides with the peak hunger season of March to June (four months) but thi.s year, the 
lean season rations started in December 2013 and finished in July 2014 in Nakapiripirit and 
Amudat and August in Napak and Moroto. Cumulative commodities directly distributed by end 
of the reporting period were; 282.3 1 9 MT of com soya blend, 1 07. 1 8 MT of vegetable oil, 
174.273 MT of split green peas , 1 53.376 MT of lentils, and 783.79MT of commeal, as outlined 
in Table 6. Table 7 shows a breakdown of the variances. 


In response to the Food Security and Nutrition assessment in Karamoja in May 201 3 showing a GAM rate of 20,2% and a S.^M rate of 6. 1 % in 
the area. Concern secured additional and separate funding for a Surge response to monitor the situation and identify responses to support the 
increased malnutrition caseload in two districts supported by RWANU. "nre SURGE approach aims to support government health facilities 
effectively manage increased caseloads of malniRrition without undamining the health system and provision of other health services during the 
seasonal spikes. Surge program provides an additional targeted support to existing health services complementing RWANU I.R2,2 arm of 
strengthening MOU health facilities. 
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Table 6: Commodities stock status at warehouse between Oct. 1, 2013 and Sept. 30, 2014 
(in metric tons) 


FY14 Statistics 

CSB 

Vegetable oil 

SGP 

Lentils 

Cornme 

Total 


145.0207 

38.981 

125.099 

0.000 

265.083 

574.183 

Quantity received 

416.774 

109.790 

49.773 

246.85 


1,334.02 

Quantity 

282.319 

107.180 

174.273 



1,500.93 

Closing balance 

228.167 

41.597 

0.732 

43.482 

32.562 

346.540 

Variances 

51.307 

0.012 

0.132 

50.000 

9.337 

60.732 


Table 7:Commodity Variances in MT 


Commodity Type 

CSB 

(51.3067) 

Vegetable oil 
(0.012 ) 

Split Green 
Peas (0.1323) 

Lentils 

(50) 

Commeal 

(9.3367) 

Donation St Kizito Hospital 
Matany 





7.342 

Donation (Matany Hospital and 
WFP DRC) 

52.000 





Emergency Distribution to the 
burnt Villages 


0.028 

0.124 


0.372 

Loan Repayment to Mercy 
Corps 




50,000 


Commodity Gains/ Losses / 
CSB distributed as commeal 

0.693 

0,016 

0.008 


1.623 


Other support activities: A warehouse with a 2,000 metric ton (MT) capacity in Soroti was hired. 
This facility is used as ACDI/VOCA’s primary warehouse for all its distribution commodity 
shipments from the port. During the year, Matany warehouse was closed because of the 
program’s inability to fumigate commodities in line with PERSUAP guidelines, due to the close 
proximity of residences to the site. The program hired warehouse space from World Food 
Program (WFP) in Moroto, using a similar arrangement as exists in Tokora. RWANU engaged a 
private service company to fumigate all three warehouses. 


Cros.s cutting 
fieodcr 

RWANU conducted a participatory development of a gender integration checkli-st. The gender 
checklist will guide program team leaders on gender issues, gender messages and ways to 
integrate gender into program activities. Prior to the development of the gender checklist; gender 
awareness was appended to other program related training activities and interface with 
beneficiairies. During the FY14, RWANU carried out participatory gender awareness messages 
which reached 80 women livestock groups, 220 farmer training groups members, 23 honey 
producers, and 30 horticulture farmers. During the design of the male change agent curriculum, 
gender issues and gender responses were intergrated into the training manual. All 25 progam 
health educators were trained in gender intergration as trainers of male change agents. 
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The proportion of women participation in the RWANU livelihood activities stands at 61%. 
Specifically women represent 58% of the actively saving members and 59% of those taking 
loans. Women consutitute 37% of the honey production group and 100% in livestock 
production. The program has identified and trained 24 male change agents that have been 
oriented on gender, nutrtion and health. The change agents were equipped with knowledge to 
lead the gender advocacy and change among men. 


RWANU continued to work through Community Action Groups (CAGs) to help mitigate 
community conflicts that may result from RWANU program activities. There are 32 CAG 
formed to support mitigating conflicts. CAG membership is split evenly between males and 
female. The groups are active and meet quarterly to resolve minor conflicts that arise. More than 
double the targeted number of group members thought that the meetings were useful and 
achieved their objective. RWANU field staff (60) continued to integrate conflict sensitive 
messages during their meetings with beneficiaries and link program beneficiaries to CAGs. A 
total of 315 farmers (192 females and 123 males) received conflict sensitive messages. Key 
messages included: triggers of conflicts and their effects on group activities. The group leaders 
appreciated the discussion and agreed to guard against any potential causes of conflicts. 

One meeting between CAG and Umoja women’s livestock group in Lemusi, Momita Sub 
County was held to resolve the issue of the alleged sale of 2 goats by a WLG beneficiary. The 
goats were recovered and returned. Together with other staff, two conflicts were resolved with 
beneficiaries over stolen money of ASCA groups. Three meetings between apiary groups 
comprising 47 members (29 males and 1 8 females) were held to consider mechanisms to manage 
and avert theft and apiary mismanagement and its implication to the groups. The three groups 
moved forward to allocate teams of five to monitor the apiaries on a weekly basis and give 
apiary status reports. 

RWANU engaged in collaboration with other stakeholders and local government participated in 
coordination meeting to build synergy and share lessons towards peace building and conflict 
resolution. Local stakeholders included RIAMIRIAM, IRC, OCODI. PACT and Mercy Corps. 


Disa.ster Risk Reduction/Natiira! Resource Management 

RWANU continued to work very closely with the communities and other stakeholders in 
strengthening communities’ resilience and capacity to adopt sustainable NRM practices to cope 
with such drastic changes in weather. The strategy adopted was through farmer training and 
mentoring and demonstration of sustainable NRM practices on demo gardens and block farms 
supported by the program. The NRM practices promoted included tree stumps regeneration, 
establishment of water diversion channels, establishing soil and stone bunds, plants and crop 
residue retention, maintaining protective trees in and around their homes and gardens among 
many other NRM practices. Result of the annual survey showed that 16.5% of RWANU 
supported farmers had practiced water off shoots and diversion, 96.7 practicing tree stumps 
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regeneration, 23,2% able to use soil bunds, 96.8% maintaining protective trees in crop farms and 
23.2% retain plants and crop residues. 

RWANIJ through its partners such as ACTED, FEWSNET, National center of meteorology, 
gathered and disseminated early warning information on rainfall forecast to program 
beneficiaries. Through the FEWS, 2027 farmera received the early warning information, though 
this was less than targeted, due to the erratic distribution of early warning information, and the 
limited dissemination of the reports. The program conducted training to 46 FTGs and 27 WLGs 
on Farmer Managed Natural Regeneration (FMNR) practices to integrate FMNR into crop and 
livestock production. These training events were part of farmer training and not a specialized 
training meant that only a few participants received a specific NRM and biodiversity 
conservation training. Bush burning, charcoal burning for sale and collection of fuel wood for 
domestic use and sale remain the biggest threats to environment in the program area. Surveys 
conducted by the project show that charcoal, firewood and livestock sales are the largest sources 
of income in the project area. 

The program conducted training in causes of environment disaster and disaster response planning 
to 29 FEWs. They were oriented into on farm site selection and agro forestry. The FEWS then 
supported 33 FTGs in drawing the disaster response plans adopting locally available sustainable 
response strategies. During the development of the disaster contingency plans, the 
community/partioipants identified pressing hazards including drought (prolonged dry spells), 
crop pests and diseases, termite attacks, honey dew on crops ‘ebuta’, weeds, wind, floods, water 
logging, and hail stones. The contingency plans were analyzed and shared with the different 
stakeholders. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 

The program conducted the belated FY13 and FY14 annual surveys to generate data for tracking 
annual outcomes indicators. The FY13 annual survey was managed by a local external 
consultant. The survey undertaken in March covered 1 ,046 beneficiaries in different program 
activities. The final report expected in May 2014 was finally provided in July 2014. In 
September, RWANU embarked on an annual survey for FY14, the results of which are 
incorporated into the IPTT. 

Database Development and Implementation: RWANU completed a household census generating 
255,532 individual records from 45,627 households, which is used for program targeting, 
program roll out and beneficiary selection. The census data forms the backbone of the database. 
RWANU also completed the design of a robust and sophisticated program database. The 
database was used for data management, monitoring program outputs, tracking beneficiary 
participation and integration across program components, and for management of commodity 
distribution. 

The program Monitoring and Evaluation plan was developed. The M&E Plan serves as a guiding 
document that describes how RWANU will establish and implement a system to monitor, 
evaluate, analyze, and report on the results of the project. 
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Program learning and adaption: RWANU believes in continuous learning and adaptation. 
During the year, five programmatic assessments were conducted. These included farming 
systems, commodity istribution, farming practices, and WASH. Results of the assessments 
together with routine monitoring data were disseminated during quarterly performance reviews 
to reflect on performance, lessons learned, successes and challenges. 


I*. 1 I i;ii !itd 

■ 1 > • > 1 1 ,,(i 

« Women seize opportunities to save and control their own income. More women (61%) 
than men are involved in project activities. They are more involved in savings and credit 
schemes. Much of tlie savings are made from sales of charcoal and local brew' labor. 

Little income is generated from agriculture. RWANU will continue training them with 
basic business planning skills and FaaB to encourage the use of their savings for 
productive investment. 

• Successful groups will use collective farming from block gardens to shift from 
subsistence to commercial farming: RWANU pioneered the leveraging of farm inputs 
with 57 block farmer groups. FTGs mobilized money and contributed to cost of tractor 
hire. This is unprecedented in Karamoja where population was accustomed to free hand- 
outs. 

• Not all of the sub-counties are suitable for promoting honey production: The most 
productive honey regions are the green belt areas of Karita, Namalu and Iriiri. The 
program’s attempts to broaden the introduction of bee farming to other sub-counties have 
been unsuccessful. RWANU’s support to honey production will only be in areas where 
there is good potential for production and productivity. 

• Selection of the right medium of communications is a key to success in outreach 
activities; Use of radio for messaging is a poor use of resources since women often have 
no access to radio especially during day time as they are busy in the field searching for 
food or working. Drama groups are more successful in raising community awareness. 

• Uptake of improved technology and farming practices has been slow; There is not yet 
evidence that RWANU farmers are more likely to adopt improved farming practices 
compared with non RWANU farmers. Going forward RWANU will intensify the 
extension support to the farmers groups through a more structured and systematic training 
processes and by deploying a network of lead farmers to encourage peer learning and 
expand reaches. 

The opportunity for marketing improved seed varieties exist in iocal sellers of ‘Grain’ un- 
improved seed varieties: Field assessment results showed that the major sources of seeds 
for fanners were local markets dealers. In FY 2015, RWANU will target and support 
agro-input dealers in strategic locations where there are potentials for increased 
production and where there are opportunities for market. 

• Improved farming practices made crop management easier and encourages men to 
participate in farming activities: Row planting has the potential to encourage more men to 
participate in weeding. They believed that it was easier to weed crops planted in rows 
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than when they are broadcast, RWANU will continue promoting time and labor saving 
technologies and farming practices to enhance active participation of men and women in 
farming. 

• Galla goats adapt well and are appreciated by beneficiaries: Galla goat management in 
the drier parts of Karamoja has shown more tolerance and endurance to climatic 
conditions than Toggenburg goats. RWANU will continue sourcing Galla bucks and 
does for distribution in the drier areas. Toggenburg will be distributed in the greenbelt 
areas where the climatic conditions are conducive to them. 

• WLG members are keen to put savings for animal health care: using savings as pre- 
requisite to receive goats is expected to lead to higher survival rates of the distributed 
goats as these savings can be used for the animals' health care, 

• Getting reliable Early Warning information remains a challenge in Karamoja. Early 
warning information which covers the whole of Karamoja does not reflect the situation in 
the many microclimates of the region. In FY14, the rainfall ended early in 2013 and 
started up to three months late in 2014. Going forward RWANU will closely monitor the 
situation on the ground and provide appropriate advises to target communities through 
the FEWs network, 

Ojallenges 

• Working with male only youth groups for honey production was not successful as 
initially planned. Youth are more interested in income generating activities that generate 
quick returns as opposed to enterprises such as honey that require at least one year to 
generate significant returns. Mixed groups of men and women were found more feasible 
and cohesive to promote honey production. 

• The adverse weather conditions in most of the sub-counties have affected the application 
and adoption of on farm improved farming practices by farmers. IN FY 2015 RWANU 
will support crop diversification through the introduction of drought tolerant and early 
maturing crop varieties. 

• Gold mining and charcoal burning are deemed more lucrative livelihoods by farmers with 
many farmers shifting to these activities in some locations. In FY 2015, the RWANU 
team will prioritize the targeting of our support to areas where there are limited 
opportunities for income generation. 

• Late procurement for seeds delayed the onset of timely planting. Farmers expectations 
were hiut. and demonstration gardens failed to provide lessons for some crop varieties. 
Multiple year restricted goods approval for the seeds purchase was granted in 2014. FY 
2015 seed acquisition will begin early, 

• The outbreak of foot and mouth disease and the resultant quarantine affected procurement 
of oxen for animal traction training and also the purchase of goats for the livestock 
component. 

• Reported famine in some sub-counties e.g. Ngoleriet, Lokopo, Lotome forced farmers to 
migrate to food secure areas like Teso region. This reduced the number of active 
members in the farmer groups who turn up for trainings & group garden work and 
savings as well. 
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• Farmers are requesting introduction of time saving technologies to help farmers 

overcome labor shortages. RWANU will continue the support to block farm groups with 
oxen and ox plows and horticulture groups with drip irrigation kits. 

‘'02 l.tsMius 

• Due to eligibility criteria for food rations and goat groups, a rumor of 'get pregnant and get a 
goat/ food’ circulated. It is important to continue to clarify and reinforce the purpose of the 
program activities to mitigate against such rumors. 

• Because of farming, there is a drop off in Care Group attendance during the wet season. 

MCG training activities will be intensified during the dry season. 

• Mothers of children aged 2-5 who are included in the MCGs added to the learning and 
benefited the groups as a whole. However because food ration eligibility was confined to 
PLW and children imder-2 led to these women feeling they were missing out. However, the 
experiences and lessons learned of extending the MCG eligibility membership, above PM2A 
criteria, is beneficial for future programming. 

• Using the integrated approach to multiple service delivery at the FDP (e.g.outreach of mother 
and child health activities; immunization, antenatal and post natal care, family planning, 
cooking demonstrations etc.) has contributed to increased coverage of services. 

• The commimity in Acherer parish in Nadunget sub-county, raised funds for the maintenance 
of their borehole. This increased the community’s ownership of the borehole. In the roll out 
of the WASH activities in other villages, the project will secure community contributions 
before investing in inputs and encourage politicians and community leaders to embrace the 
ideas of water user fees and collection for operations and maintenance of boreholes to 
promote sustainability. 

• CUTS has been implemented by other NGOs and the district but follow-up monitoring was 
lacking; learning from their experiences guided the team to incorporate sufficient and 
appropriate follow-up in activities. 

• 99% of MCGs are active and there is growing evidence from reports from HPs and 
interviews with HHCGs of positive behavior change on lYCF practices. 

• 80% of LMs have been trained on identification of severe acute malnutrition through using 
MUAC. The result has been successful building of external linkages with the Village Health 
Workers (Team) of the MoH, prompt referral and treatment of cases and identification of 
defaulters of the health facility nutrition services 

• The introduction of the CSC increased the interface between health providers and users of 
health services resulting in more ownership of health services, more involvement of the 
Health Unit Management Committees, increased awareness by the community about quality 
health service delivery. 

{'Tiallciigcs 

• Inclusion criteria to qualify as an eligible beneficiary for food distribution is to be a pregnant 
and/or lactating mother with a child under two years. This criterion is reported to be 
affecting LM attendance of MCGs meetings and mothers’ attendance at HHCGs for those 
members whose children are 3 -5 years. Health Promoters are reinforcing the MCG 
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approach as a peer-to-peer health promotion for MCH and nutrition behaviour change and 
not associating the MCG approach with food distribution. 

• Attendance at ANC/PNC services, though improved, is still affected by other domestic 
chores and the need to engage in income generating activities. This affects mothers bringing 
their children for treatment for malnutrition, leading to high defaulter rates in some areas. 
These challenges are being addressed through health workers providing group counseling 
before the start of the ANC/PNC clinic on adhering to check-up schedules and proper 
nutrition. VHTs do follow-up on defaulters of the Community Monitoring of Acute 
Malnutrition (CMAM) in the community and encouraging them to go to the health facilities. 
The roll out of MCG Module 2 - Maternal Health and Nutrition will reinforce the messages 
to be delivered by the LMs through home visits and HEs during their health education talks. 

• Health facility staff consider GMP activity as an additional work load. Recently, the GMP 
indicators are now integrated in the revised MoH Health Information System, so now GMP 
will be compulsory for health staff at health facilities as part of their regular work. 

• Logistical challenges faced by outreach vehicles (mechanical problems or poor maintenance) 
are affecting the implementation of planned activities as scheduled. A contract between 
Concern and the district health office in collaboration with CUAMM supports integrated 
outreach activities including, among others, the maintenance and repairs of vehicles. 

• The community does not value the indirect benefits of WASH as compared to the direct 
hand-outs of food directly benefiting them. Given this, CLTS was chosen as a participatory 
approach to engage the community in healthier behavior changes. 

• Enforcing the food distribution conditionality requirements (antenatal care three times during 
pregnancy, Vitamin A supplementation, measles vaccination (as a proxy for immunization) 
and household care giver group (HHCG) attendance). Discussions are underway with the 
project’s technical advisers to review this conditionality. 
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With more than 53 million inhabitants, the Democratic Republic of Congo is Africa's second 
largest country. Due to its rich, fertile soil, agriculture is the primary rural economic activity. 
However, the nation has a food production deficit estimated at 30-40 percent’. In addition, sev- 
enty percent of the population lives below the poverty line and lacks access to adequate food. 

In November 2013, the United Nations-backed government forces defeated a major militia group 
which gave people the hope of returning to their homes; however, armed groups continue to prey 
on areas of the east. Hundreds of thousands of people have fled their villages while many others 
continue to live outside the country as refugees. According to figures from the UN Office for the 
Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs, there are 2.6 million displaced people in DRC, 1 .5 million 
in North and South Kivu alone. 

Some 6.3 million people in DRC are food-insecure and half of children under five are chronical- 
ly malnourished (WFP/FAO). DRC is rich in natural resources and is the home of the world's 
second largest rain forest. However, DRC has languished at the bottom of two major indices of 
well-being. It ranks last on both the 2012 UNDP Human Development Index and the Interna- 
tional Food Policy Research Institute Global Hunger Index. It is also second to last on the Fund 
for Peace Failed States Index (177 out of 178 countries). The national average level of Global 
Acute Malnutrition (GAM) rate is 1 1 percent, defined as ‘serious’ by WHO. HIV and AIDS re- 
main public health issues with a national HIV prevalence of 1.1 percent in 2012. Life expectancy 
is only 48 years^. 

The activism of local (Mayi-Mayi) and foreign (FDLR and FNL) armed groups, ethnic and es- 
tates conflicts are the cause of an estimated 66,350 displaced people during the quarter July- 
September 2013, mainly Shabunda. Fizi and Uvira. In total, 591, 627 displaced people have fled 
their livelihood zones due to the armed conflicts. South Kivu has an alarmingly low average food 
consumption score of (47 percent). It is also experiencing repeated shocks in several locations 
within the region and has additional structural problems negatively affecting the dietary diversity 
of the communities. In South Kivu province, the prolonged crisis hinders access to livelihoods. 
For this reason many are migrating to neighboring provinces and countries such as North Kivu 
province , Rwanda, Burundi and Tanzania. Nearly 80 percent of the population depends on agri- 
culture despite of the cyclical and structural constraints of this vital sector. The attack of banana 
by the bacterial wilt (BXW) cut banana production by half, and caused the rise of substitute 
crops such as beans, com, and sweet potato. The high rate of unemployment affects the income 
of most households in the province. 

Nutritional status, under WHO standards, remains a concern in Fizi, (14 percent), Walungu, 

(12.4 percent), Kabare (12.4 percent), Uvira (10.5 percent) and Mwenga (10.1 percent). The av- 
erage rates of malnutrition exceed the emergency threshold percentage”. Severe acute malnutri- 
tion appears in Walungu (4.8 percent), Fizi (4.1 percent), Kalehe (3.2 percent ), Shabunda (2.2 
percent ), Kabare (2. 1 percent ) and Mwenga (2 percent ). The mortality of children under five is 
above the critical threshold of 1/10000 in Mwenga, Fizi and Kabare. In addition to contributing 
factors. South Kivu is into the category of crisis phase (phase 3), contributing to low incomes, 
with disparities within particular zones in the territories of Shabunda, Mwenga and Fizi where 


^ http: //WWW. wfp.org’couiurtes/congo-democralic-republic 
~http://M'w\v.v;Jp. org/countries/congo-democratic-republic-of/overview 

^ Rapport du lOeme cycle d'analyse dti Cadre Integre de Classification (k la SecuriteAlimentaire (IRC). Page 16. drafted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. March 2014 
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they are experiencing population movements as well as the low level of production with the re- 
sultant low incomes. Kabare, Walungu, Uvira and Idjwi were classified in phase under pressure 
(phase 2), following the pockets of insecurity, the structural problems and precarious access to 
food sources. 

Due to its topography. South Kivu offers, a wide variety of climate zones favorable to agriculture 
and livestock. The month’s long rainy season is a major contributing factor to the agricultural 
richness of the land. It also has fishing resources lakes Kivu and Tanganyika. Agriculture occu- 
pies an important place in the economy of the province, especially the industrial crops (cinchona, 
coffee, sugar cane, tea, etc.). The province also has enormous potential in minerals of various 
kinds. Because of these resources, operators, trading houses (traders) and some mining compa- 
nies are in the research phase for large-scale economic development. 

In response to these issues, the consortium “JENOA JAMAA H” led by ADRA, in a partnership 
with World Vision and Johns Hopkins University is implementing an integrated Development 
Food Assistance Program (DFAP), in South Kivu province. Eastern Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC). 

The program is seeking to alleviate the burden of food insecurity under the following overall 
goal “to sustainably reduce food insecurity among vulnerable households in Fizi, Uvira and 
Kalehe, South Kivu Province”. This will be achieved through the following four integrated stra- 
tegic objectives: 

o Increased incomes of Food insecure farming households 
o Improved health and nutritional status of children under-5, 

o Increased women 's socio-economic empowerment in food insecure communities and 
o Strengthened community resilience to food security shocks 
and the 10 key intermediate results viz: 

Intermediate Result 1.1: Increased agricultural productivity and diversified production of 
smallholder farmers; 

Intermediate Result 1 .2: Enhanced commercialization of agricultural products of small- 
holder farmers 

Intermediate Result 2.1: Improved maternal health status 
Intermediate Result 2.2: Improved infant and young child feeding practices 
'F Intermediate Result 2.3: Improved management of childhood illnesses 
'C Intermediate Result 3.1 : Increased women’s control over households resources 
•F Intermediate Result 3.2: Reduced gender-based violence in communities 
v' Intermediate Result 3.3: Increased participation of women in community leadership 
V Intermediate Result 4.1: Improved capacity of communities to respond to disasters 
■/ Intermediate Result 4.2: Strengthened food security related local governance entities 
With this model the consortium will ameliorate the food insecurity situation in eastern DRC- 
especially the South Kivu province—. 

A.I. SUMMARY OF MAIN ACTIVITIES’ ACHIEVEMENTS 

During this Fiscal year the project has accomplished a set of activities planned for this third year 
of the Development Food Program award. 

Under the strategic objective 1: food insecure farming households with increased incomes 
JENGA II has accomplished the following activities; 
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o 200 Farmer Field School (FFS) organized; 
o 6000 Farmers provided with starter packs 
o 5888 Farmers trained on improved agricultural practices 
o 5888 Farmers trained on new farming technologies 
o 5888 farmers trained on soil management practices 
o 32 MOA extension technicians trained on improved agricultural practices 
o 5888 Farmers trained in integrated pest management 
o 806000 lineal meters of cassava cuttings distributed 
o 3428 1 banana suckers distributed 

o 978 farmers trained on seed production (maize, beans, groundnuts and rice) 
o 20 seed producers groups with certified seeds by SENASFiN and INERA 
o 8090 farmers sensitized on importance of credit 
o 59 km of irrigation canals rehabilitated 
o 29 km of drainage canals built 
o 27 farmer business associations organized 

o 149 FBA actively participate in the six promoted agriculture value chains 
o 48 km of feeder roads rehabilitated 

o 3 CARGs with improved capacity to collect and disseminate market information 
o 149 FBA groups trained on improved harvest and post-harvest handling techniques 
/technologies 

o 102 farmers with household improved storage technologies 
o 4 Agricultural Collecting Centers (ACC) established 
o 198 farmers trained on processing of agricultural products 
o 30 farmer associations engaged with processing opportunities 

Under the strategic objective 2: improved health and nutrition status of children under 5, 
JENGA 11 has accomplished the following deliverables: 

o 71088 PM2A rations distributed to PLWs 
o 50 Homestead food production established 

o 2433 1 women trained in maternal health and nutrition through Care Groups 
o 5 Community awareness events conducted 
o 31 health centers provided with VIT A. Iron folate. Albendazole 
o 21934 women trained in lYCF through Care Groups 
o 99748 PM2A rations distributed to CU2 
o 63health facility staff and 156 RCs trained in IMCI 
o 432 children screened for SAM and referred for treatment 
o 20075 women trained in management of childhood illnesses 
o 10417 beneficiaries trained key hygiene messages 
o 230 people trained in hand washing practices 
o 34 WATSAN committees trained in management of water facilities 
o 24 safe water sources installed 
o 126 Latrines constructed 

Under the strategic objective 3; increased women's socio-economic empowerment in food 
insecure communities, JENGA II has accomplished the following deliverables: 

o 1 646 Women trained in IGAs 
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o 155 Women's groups engage in savings activities 
o 579 households provided with goats (1 goat /HH) 
o 7 Women Groups identified for processing cassava 
o 111 programs on GBV developed and broadcast, 
o 40 Listening Group facilitators trained 
o 450 listening group members trained 

o 90 Community Development Committees trained on GBV prevention and protection 
o 155 Women's Groups trained in community leadership 
o 4 1 women's groups participating in community leadership 
o 3875 women trained in literacy and numeracy skills 
o 5 1 Women trained in labor savings skills, 
o 3,875 Women trained in fuel efficient stove methodologies 
o 246 gender-related radio programs developed and broadcast 
o 1 FFS and Care Group curricula incorporate gender-related issues developed 
o 1099 men trained in Literacy and gender sensitivity training across CDCs and communi- 
ties 

Under the strategic objective 4: strengthened community resilience to food security shocks, 

JENGA II has accomplished the following deliverables 

o 12 tree nurseries established 
o 35104 trees planted 

o 1883 fanners trained on natural resources management 
o 3 Early Warning Systems implemented 
o 0 CARG strengthened 
o 36 CDCs trained on management 
o 1 five-year territory agricultural action plans developed 

A.2. ANNUAL RESULTS ACHIEVED 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 1; FOOD INSECURE FARMING HOUSEHOLDS WITH 

INCREASED INCOMES 

Intermediate Result 1.1: Increased agricultural productivity and diversified production of 

smallholder farmers 

Outcome Indicator 1: Annual yield of tareet crops (kilosrams ver hectare) 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Cassava 

8927 

21000 

235.2 percent 

Peanut 

1200 

800 

66.6 percent 

Maize 

1920 

1630 

84.8 percent 

Rice 

1619 


- 

Bean 

910 

- 

- 

Banana 

2795 

- 

- 


Cassava, groundnuts and maize were the emphasized crops this fiscal year. The trend of the yield this 
year compared to the last year has positively improved in regards to the annual targets. 

For Cassava crop, the project reports on the achievement of year two given that the length of this crop 
does not allow it to be reported in the related year. At the end of the growing season of cassava the pro- 
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ject has achieved 2 1 000 Kg / Ha against 1 7,000 Kg / Ha of the growing season of year one, and com- 
pared to the annual target of year two the achievement is 235.24 percent . The main reason for these re- 
sults is that, unlike the previous years, the project reported on the yield of crops grown in FFS, F2F (demo 
plots. Individual) and private farm of FFS participants. Seed production yield is taken into account also. 

JENGA 11 cultivated 800 kg / Ha of peanuts this year as opposed to 860 Kg / Ha last year. The achieve- 
ment against the annual target is 66.7 percent. JENGA II cultivated 1630 Kg / Ha of maize in comparison 
to 1350 Kg / Ha last year. Compared to the annual target achievement it represents 84.9 percent. JENGA 
II, this third year did not distribute bean, rice and banana seeds, to Farmers Field Schools, which is why 
they are not reported, and therefore the totals are lower. 

Output Indicator 1 : Number of hectares under improved technoloeies or manaeement practices 

as result of USG assistance 

Annual Target Total achieved Rating 

4153 4947 119.1 percent 

The result of the number of hectares under improved technology this year compared to last year 
has positively improved. This year JENGA 11 achieved 4947 Ha compared to 1326 Kg/Ha last 
year. Compared to the target for this year the project has narrowed the gaps of previous years due 
to the fact that the project did not capture areas operated by other categories of farmers as seed 
producers, F2F and even private field beneficiaries in which improved practices were applied. 

Output Indicator 2: Number of rural households benefitins directly from USG interventions 
(F Indicator/ USAID PRC Mission) (non-cumulativei. 


Disaggregation Annual Target Total achieved Rating 


M&F Households 

3540 

4280 

1 20.90 nercent 

FNM Households 

8260 

7081 

85.72 nercent 

Global 

11800 

11.361 

96.27 nercent 


These figures are comprised of 5,888 households from FFS; 2,970 households from macro prop- 
agation activities; 978 households in seed production; 430 from the Food-for-work activities irri- 
gation; 500 from Food for Work activities and Drainage; 295 from food for work for feeder road 
rehabilitation; and 300 Leader Mothers trained in homestead food production. 

Output Indicator 3: Number of individuals who have received USG supported short term asri- 
cultural sector productivity trainins (disaeereeated bv sex cumulative) 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

4500 

6610 

146,89 percent 

Women 

10500 

15425 

146,90 percent 

Global 

15000 

22035 

146,90 percent 


This indicator is cumulative and includes farmers trained trough FFS activities (14,888); seed 
production (1,851); macro propagation (4,950); and Leader Mothers in homestead food produc- 
tion (300). The high rate is explained by the former definition which covered only the farmers 
implementing FFS 

SUB-IR 1.1.1: Improved and diversified agricultural practices adopted (Including CMD 
and BXW management) 

Outcome Indicator I: Percentage of beneficiaries (individual farmers) usine (at least four) of 
sustainable agriculture technoloeies (FFP Required Indicator) (cumulative) 
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Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

60 percent 


101 .33 percent 


Outcome Indicator 2: Number of farmers ^individuals) that received extension/outreach services 
durins the FY (FFP Required indicator) {cumulative) 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

4500 

6610 

146.88 percent 

Women 

10500 

15425 

146.90 percent 

Global 

15000 

22035 

146.9 percent 


This indicator is cumulative and includes farmers trained through the FFS activities (14,888); 
seed production activities (1,851); macro propagation (4,950); and Leader Mothers trained in 
homestead food production (300). The high rate is justified by the former definition which only 
coverd the farmers implementing FFS. 

Outcome Indicator 3: Percentage of beneficiary farmers reportine beine affected by CMP the 
last agricultural season who apylied recommended techniques to control cassava mosaic disease 
disaseresated by sex (cumulative) 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total 

Rating 

Men 

48.3 percent 

38.7 percent 

78.26 percent 

Women 

51.7 percent 

61.3 percent 

118.56 percent 

Global 

60 percent 

59.3 percent 

98.8 percent 


This trend is explained by the fact that farmers have had opportunities to exchange knowledge 
with each other. 

Outcome Indicator 4: Percentaee of beneficiary farmers reportine beins affected by BXW the 
last aericultural season who apylied recommended improved techniques to control banana xan- 
thomonas wilt (BXW) in their fields disaeereeated by sex (cumulative) 


Disaggregation Annual Target Total achieved Rating 


Men 

44,8 percent 

32.5 percent 

72.54 percent 

Women 

52.2 percent 

37.50 percent 

71.8 percent 

Global 

67 percent 

36.50 percent 

54.47 percent 


For this year, JENGA II achieved 36.5 percent against 67 percent annual target. This indicator is 
cumulative and covers activities of macro propagation. This trend is explained by the fact that 
the activities included in these results were delayed due to the scarcity of the banana suckers 
provision source. 

Output Indicator 1: Number of farmers provided with starter packs disaeereeated by sex) (cu- 
mulative) 


Disaggregation 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

4,500 

6,540 

145.33 percent 

Women 

10,500 


145.34 percent 

Total 

15,000 


145.34 percent 


This cumulative indicator consists of farmers who received starter packs through the farmer field 
schools (15,000); seed production program (1,851); as well as macro propagation activities 
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(4,950) for these three years. The high rate is explained by the fact that the indicator previously 
counted only FFS members. Other groups also received the starter pack kits. 

Outvut Indicator 2: Number of farmers trained on improved agricultural practices (includine 
soil manaeementuractices^JPM)_dimeeresaed_bvjexj[Cumulativel 


Disaggregation Annual Target Total achieved Rating 


Men 

4,500 

6,528 

145,06 percent 

Women 

10.500 

15,161 

144.39 percent 

Total 

15,000 

21,689 

144.59 percent 


This cumulative indicator relates not only to farmers trained through the farmer field school 
(14,888); but with seed production (1 ,851); and macro propagation activities (4.950). 


Output Indicator 3: Number of farmers trained on 



Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

187 

346 

185.02 percent 

Women 

440 

632 

143,63 percent 

Total 

627 

978 

155.98 percent 


The excess is due to the fact that the groups were not formed with the same number of members. 
Packets were given to groups regardless of their size. Some groups had more than the standard 
30 members, this led us over the forecast. 

SUB-IR 1.1.2: Enhanced farmers access to credit 

Outcome Indicator I: percent of farmers who used fmancial services (credit, savines. insur- 
ance) in the most recent srowins season (disuseresated by sex) FFP Indicator 


Disaggregation Annual Target Total achieved Rating 


Men 

45.2 percent 

45 percent 

99.5 percent 

Women 

54.8 percent 

55 percent 

100.3 percent 

Total 

42 percent 

54.5 percent 

129.7 percent 


For this indicator the result of this year reflects a slight decline from last year. Indeed the activi- 
ties related to this result face some structural problems. In the majority of villages where the 
FBAs are, Microflnance agencies are either non-existent or too far away. This encourages in- 
formal fmancial services that are sometimes marred by abuse which demotivates some members. 

SLTB-IR 1.1.3: Irrigation and drainage facilities improved/built 

Outcome Indicator I : Number of new hectares incorvorated to aericulture through irrieation 


Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

1,500 

1,400 

93.3 percent 


This indicator still shows challenges of various kinds. With the gap in the past year the project 
was expected to achieve 3,000 Ha this year out of the 4,000 Ha of LOA, but only 1,400 Ha were 
achieved or 93.3 percent compared to the annual target, and 46.66 percent compared to the cu- 
mulative gap to date. Ethnic land disputes have contributed to the slowdown of this indicator. 

Output Indicator 1 : Number of kilomete rs of irrieation canals rehabi litated fnon-cumulative) 

Annual Target Total achieved Rating 
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60 59 98.3 percent 

Output Indicator 2: Number of kilometers of dr ainage c anals constructed (non-cumulative) 

Annual Target Total achieved Rating 

80 29 36.3 percent 

For drainage canals the project has completed 29 Km out of the 80km planned. The drainage 
work is done in the Ekingya valley in the village of Makama. This work will allow the surround- 
ing villages (Makama, Kasaka, Nemba ) to regain more than 1,600 acres that will be incorpo- 
rated in growing cassava, rice and maize. The project is still behind due to the suspension of ac- 
tivities until the environmental assessment was approved. It is taking place on the southern Fizi 
coastal area covering 82 km of main and secondary canals. The project expects to complete the 
LOA target next year. 

Intermediate Result 1.2: Improved commercialization of agricultural products of small- 
holder farmers 

Outcome Indicator I: Volume of agricultural produce sold (in metric tons) (non-cumulative) 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total aehieved 

Rating 

Cassava 

1,014 

5491.36 

541,55 percent 

Peanut 

187,75 

594,23 

316.50 percent 

Maize 

223.3 

1081,86 

484,49 percent 

Rice 

407,5 

376,80 

92.47 percent 

Bean 

195,46 

430,58 

220.29 percent 

Banana 

500 

300,00 

60,00 percent 


This indicator shows the amount of agricultural products sold through Farmers Business Asso- 
ciation networks for crops promoted by the project. This year the volume of production sold in- 
creased compared to performance data of each yield. Thanks to the trust level that these groups 
offer they managed to sell the products of other community members who are not members of 
the FBA. The average volume of production sold this year for six crops is 1,379 tons against 
159.47 tons last year; the main reason is given above. Another fact is the integration of the 
Emergency Food Security Program into JENGA It (Kalehe) which allowed famers to sell more 
than their own production. 

Outcome Indicator 2: percent of farmers who participated in post-harvest value chain activities 
in the most recent erowirtt! season (overall and disaeereeatecl by sex) (cumulative) FFP Indi- 
cator 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

30.0 percent 

32.2 percent 

107.33 percent 

Women 

70.0 percent 

67.8 percent 

96.86 percent 

Global 

60.0 percent 

44.9 percent 

74.83 percent 


JENGA 11 got 44.9 percent against 60 percent target. This indicator is cumulative and covers the 
activities of the value chain conducted within FBA and their cooperatives. This result is ex- 
plained by the fact that the activities related to this result still stumble for structural problems, 
reasons which make value chain actors hesitant. 
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SUB IR 1.2.1: Improved access to market 

Output Indicator 1: Number of farmers ' business associations lesallv oreanized (non- 
cumutative) 


Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

163 

66 

40.5 percent 


The project aims to complete this indicator next year despite several difficulties that the farmers 
meet including taxes and multiplicity of services and amounts to legalization. 

Output Indicator 2: Kilometers of feeder roads rehahilitaled fnon-cumulative). 

Annual Target Total achieved Rating 

40 48 120.0 percent 

This year the project has implemented 48 of the 40 kilometers provided, which is 120 percent. 
These feeder roads were rehabilitated in Fizi and Kalehe. The over achievement is due to the 
length of the segments to rehabilitate. The project has tried to provide the communities with the 
same amount of food to cover the whole segment identified, instead if the planned Kms. 

Output Indicator 3: Number of radio programs aired that disseminate market information fnon- 
cumulative) 


Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

50 

72 

144.0 percent 


The project with CARO has conducted radio broadcasts this year disseminating market infor- 
mation in the project area. These programs include the price of food staples consumed by popu- 
lations. Prices are collected by CARO. The project achieved 72 against 50 programs planned— a 
rate of 144.0 percent achievement. Thanks to CARCf s collaboration the project reached this 
number. 

SUB-IR 1.2.2: Improved quality of agricultural products 

Outcome Indicator I: percent of farmers who used at least one of the improved storaee tech- 
niques promoted hv the project in the last post-harvest period (overall and disaeereeated bv sex) 
FFP indicator 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Men 

30 percent 

22.9 percent 

76.33 percent 

Women 

70 percent 

77.1 percent 

1 10.14 percent 

Global 

70 percent 

64 percent 

91.43 percent 

Outcome Indicator 2: Percentage of metric tons of products sold that met the market standards 

(cumulative) 

Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Global 

60 percent 

38.8 percent 

64.66 percent 


During the annual survey 38.8 percent of farmers against 60 percent target beneficiaries reported 
selling agricultural products according to the standards of price, quality of local markets. This 
result might be caused by delay encountered in provisioning ACCs with processing materials. 

Output Indicator 1: Number of farmers who use plastic bass as storaee techniques 

Disaggregation Annual Target Total achieved Rating 
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Men 

21 

31 

147.62 percent 

Women 

81 

71 

87.65 percent 

Global 

102 



Output Indicator 2: Number of farmers associations eneaeed in processing opportunities (non- 

cumulative) 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

18 


20 

111.1 percent 

This indicator is doing well this year at 1 1 1 .1 percent achievement compared to annual target, 


but it still progressing to allow all FBAs to fully access the processing services. 

Output Indicator 3 : Number of aericultural collectins centers est ablished (non-cumulative) 

Annual Target Total achieved Rating 

4 4 100 percent 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 2: IMPROVED HEALTH AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF 
CHILDREN UNDER 5 

Intermediate Result 2.1: Improved maternal health and nutrition status of children under- 
5 

Sub-IR 2.1.1 Improved maternal access to a diversified diet 

Outcome Indicator 2: Food Diversit\’ Score for women: average number of food sroups con- 
sumed by women need 15-49 (FFP) 


Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

5 

4.25 

85 percent 


This indicator is 4.25 against 5 targeted with an achievement of 85 percent, this figure may have 
been affected by the dropouts of some LMs as well as delay caused by the homestead food pro- 
duction activities. 


Output Indicator J: Number of PLWs receiving PM2A rations (non 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

6685 

5,820 

87.06 percent 

This result was due mainly because the number of rations for U2s were higher than planned, so 
the mothers were reduced to compensate 

Sub IR 2.1.2: Increased knowledge and practice of key health and nutrition behaviors 

Outcome Indicator 1: Percent of caregivers of children 0- 23 months who live in a household 

with soap and water at a hand washing station (FFP indicator) (cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

15.8 percent 

8,5 percent 

53,80 percent 

The project believes that the cause may be the withdrawal of some Leader Mothers as well as 


that the number of the Wash staff was less than needed for the number of beneficiaries to cover. 
Since last March the project provided supplement staff to boost this activity. 
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Sub IR 2.1.3: Increased appropriate utilization of health services 

Outcome Indicator: 1 percent of mothers of children aee 0-23 months who had four ANC visits 

when they were preznant of the youngest child {cumulative). 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

52 percent 58.5 percent 1 12.50 percent 

The rate is high because the project has introduced the enrollment of PLWs at the health center 
during the sessions of antenatal advices. 


Intermediate Result 2.2: Improved infant and young child feeding practices 

Outcome Indicator: I percent of children 0-6 months of aee exclusively breast fed ( seneral & by 


Disaggregation 

Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

Boys 

48.0 percent 

47.0 percent 

97.98 percent 

Girls 

52.0 percent 

53.0 percent 

101.86 percent 

Global 

59.0 percent 

62.0 percent 

105.08 percent 

Outcome Jmhcatnr: 2 nercent of children 6-23 months receiving a minimum accevtable 

fFFP Indicator) feeneral & hv sex) (cumulative) 







disaggregation 

Annual Target Total achieved 

Rating 

Boys 

48.5 percent 

49.0 percent 

101.14 percent 

Girls 

5 1 .6 percent 

5 1 .0 percent 

98.93 percent 

Global 

16.1 percent 

15.1 percent 

93.79 percent 


Sub-IR 2.2.1 increased knowledge of key lYCF behaviors 

Outvut Indicator I: Number of mothers of children under jive trained in Care Groups on lYCF 


(cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 


31.968 

21.934 

68.61 percent 


For this indicator the project is experiencing the drop outs of Leader Mothers caused by the lack 
of incentives. 

Sub IR 2.2.2: Increased access to a diversified diet 

Outcome Indicator: I Averaee child dietary cliversin- score (CODS) for children 6- 59 months of 



Annual Target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

4 

3 

75 percent 


This is the result of delay taken by homestead food production activities as well as the demotiva- 
tion of Leader Mothers. 

Outvut Indicator I: Number of 6-23 months re ceiving PM2A rations (non-cumulative) 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

6.685 8,403 125.6 percent 
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This indicator is exceeded simply because children are more numerous than PLW and enrolled 
longer in the PM2A program than women. 

Output Indicator 2: Number of mothers of children under five trained in homestead food produc- 


tion fCumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

31,968 

0 

0 


Training of MCU5 has not started due to the hindrances encountered when the project was look- 
ing for the source of greenhouse materials. However, the Training of Leader Mothers in home- 
stead food production has been taking place since the last quarter of this year. In total 300 Leader 
Mothers were trained and replication to MCU5 is in process. 

Intermediate Result 2.3: Improved management of childhood illnesses 




/or difficult breathing in the last two 

weeks who were taken to an appropriate health provider 

(cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

76 percent 

75.2 percent 

98.95 percent 

Outcome Indicator 2: percent of caregivers who recall that their child with fever itm treated 

with an effective anti-malarial drus ^ 

A’ithin 24 hours for the most recent episode of fever 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

30 percent 

31.1 percent 

103.66 percent 

Outcome Indicator 3: percent of children under five who had diarrhea in the two weeks prior to 

the survey and received treatment with ORS or an increase 

in fluids (cumulati^. 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

60 percent 

47.8 percent 

79.67 percent 


Unlike to the previous indicators concerning the childhood illnesses management, the result here 
is negative. This indicates that the management of this illness is stumbling because of the lack of 
ability to afford ORS, and community attitudes. 


Output Indicator: I Numbe r of health facility s taff train ed in IMCI (non-cumulative). 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

73 63 86.3 percent 

The project did not achieve annual target because at the moment of the training event some of 
health staff were travelling. The gap will be covered next year. 

Sub-IR 2.3.1 improved hygiene practices 

Outcome Indicator 1 : percent of households using an improved drinkim water source FFP 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

30 percent 20,8 percent 69.3 percent 
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This because in Fizi and Uvira, particularly, the project has not found many sources to be reha- 
bilitated. That is why the project has proposed to rehabilitate existing water facilities that can 
boost this result. 

Outcome Indicator: 2 percent of households accessine improved sanitation facilities FFP (cumu- 
lative} 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

25 percent 

26.4 percent 

105.6 percent 

Output Indicator 1: Number ofWATSAN Committees trained for effective manaeement of water 

sources fCS) (non-cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

60 

34 

56.7 percent 


This is subsequent to water source or facilities establishment explained above. 


Output Indicator 2: Number of springs capped (non-cumulative) Water point (see the minutes of 
the last partners meeting held at ADRA HO) 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

60 31 51.7 percent 

The project is increasing the trend by rehabilitating the water facilities which serve more com- 
munities rather than the water source that became scarce in the Uvira and Fizi. 

Output Indicator 3 : Numbe r of latrines installed (at households, schools and health facilities) 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

420 U4 34.8 percent 

The project is continuing working on the gap incurred since the first year. This year the project 
has established 134 latrines, including 126 household latrines and 8 VIP within in three territo- 
ries of the project. 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 3: INCREASED WOMEN'S SOCIO-ECONOMIC EMPOW- 
ERMENT IN FOOD INSECURE HOUSEHOLDS AND COMMUNITIES 

Intermediate Result 3.1: Increased women’s control over household's resources 
Sub-IR 3.1.1 Increased women’s skills in IGA 

Outcome Indicator I: percent of women usine appropriately at least one of nonaericultural 
IGA 's stratesies promoted by the project 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

68 percent 

72.1 percent 

106.02 percent 


This is dependent on whether or not the women have implemented knowledge they have gained 
through the project and effectively applied non-agricultural IGA including basket weaving, soap 
making, bread baking and efficient stove making. 

Output indicator: I Number of women trained in promoted I GA’s ma naeement (non-cumulative) 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 
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3,875 

3,875 100 percent 

Output Indicator 3: Number of women eneaeed in the economic activities as result of the oroiect 

(cumulative) 




Annual target 

Total achieved Rating 


2,500 

3,606 144.24 percent 


Through multiple activities the project has allowed women to engage in economic activities. 


Group savings activities have allowed the starting new economic activities or re-engagement in 
pre-existing economic activities. Through extension services farmers have learned how to under- 
take new activities from crops harvested. The overachievement is explained by the fact that the 
women are mobilized to implement group savings, loan delivery and micro-entrepreneurship. 

Sub-IR 3.1.2 Improved women’s access to IGA inputs 

Outcome Indicator I: percent of women manasine al least one of the IGA promoted by the vro- 
iect fhenefwiarie.^ 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

35 percent 

78.8 percent 

225.14 percent 


This is explained by the fact that the projects introduced more IGAs and women have been al- 
lowed to make accumulations of funds that enable them to allocate capital and to undertake the 
activities for which they were trained. 

Output Indicator: I Number of households provided with mats 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

100 733 733 percent 

The project planned to purchase and distributed 100 goats during this year to 100 households. 
The difference of 633 goats comes from the second-generation kids that were distributed. 

Intermediate Result 3.2: Reduced gender-based violence in communities 
Outcome Indicator 1: percent of women in the beneficiary communities ased 15-49 who experi- 
enced physical violence from an intimate partner in the nasi 12 months (cumulative, neeative 
direction). 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

49.7 percent 

37.5 percent 

132.5 percent 


JENGA II achieved 132.5 percent this year. This is because the plan for GBV prevention and 
protection mechanisms were put in place in the reporting year within 78 CDCs. The project is 
working to strengthen these structures even more efficiently to decrease the trend. 

Sub-IR 3.2.1: Increased knowledge of GBV among men, women, and children in the bene- 
ficiary communities 

Outcome Indicator 2: percent of women who know local oreanizations that provide support to 
survival of GBV (cumulative). 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

63.1 percent 

5.3 percent 

8.39 percent 
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The project has discovered more of its beneficiaries are not aware of the mapping of NGOs in- 
volved in prevention and protection of the GBV. Two realities are taken in account, first the fact 
that the community GBV mechanisms were established later in the year; and in most communi- 
ties where the activities of WEG are implemented for most of cases there are no organizations 
that assist victims of GBV, 

Sub-IR 3.2.2: Community mechanisms for GBV protection and prevention increased 

Outcome Indicator I: Number CPC with effective GBV prevention and protection plan (non- 
cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

78 

90 

1 15.38 percent 


The project was expecting to facilitate the development of only 78 percent, but in the realization 
of this some communities were interested in what passed in neighboring communities and the 
project did not restrain to provide them too. But community leaders are requesting resources to 
keep this activity going. 

Output Indicator 1: Number of Community Development Committees trained on GBV prevention 
and protection (Cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

78 

90 

115.38 percent 


Members of the development committees were given the ToT training for five persons from each 
community. This was done to reinforce the prevention and protection mechanisms within the 
selected communities. The same reason quoted for the indicator above brought up the project to 
overachievement 

Intermediate Result 3.3: Increased participation of women in community leadership 


Sub-IR 3.3.1 Women’s leadership skills increased 
Outcome Indicator 1: percent of women eneaeed in decision 

-makine in communilv- based or- 

eanizations (cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

8 percent 

71.6 percent 

895 percent 

This cumulative indicator has experienced a significant improvement because the literacy curric- 
ulum has multidisciplinary topics covering w'omen leadership themes. This activity has fully 
acquired beneficiaries’ participation. 

Outcome Indicator 2: Number of WEGs completins community leadership proiects. (non- 

cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

78 

41 

52.56 percent 


This indicator has this result simply because the activities related to the indicator were intro- 
duced only this third year. Some groups have delayed to draft their micro projects to support. 
The project is staggering women’s groups to mobilize to implement the project they selected. 
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Sub-IR 3.3.2 Women’s literacy and numeracy skills increased 

Outcome Indicator 1: percent of enro lled women who passed ba sic literacy test (cumulative) 
Annual target Total achieved Rating 

60 percent 42.3 percent 70.5 percent 

The project continues training with women who had not qualified last year and/ or replaced 
women who underwent the tests and the results described above. The under achievement might 
be caused by the collapse of many literacy centers established by the WEG which disrupted the 
literacy activity. 

Output indicator I: Number of women trained on literac y (cumulative). 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

3,875 3.875 100 percent 

In consideration of MTE recommendations which required the project to integrate other SOs in 
training, it is planned to enroll Women for Care Groups. In that case the indicator will shift into 
non-cumulative. 

IR 3.3 3: Women's workload decreased 

Outcome indicator I: percent of women in target communities reporting decreased workload in 
the last three months prior to the survey (cumulative. I 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

25 percent 

83.7 percent 

334.8 percent 


83.7 percent of women interviewed in the WEGs had reduced their working hours. This is due to 
the success of the literacy activities combined with other interventions, such as fuel efficient 
stoves and grinding machines, give women the ability to save time. 

Outcome Indicator 2: percent of women using at least one labor savins skills promoted by the 
protect (cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

20 percent 

33.7 percent 

168.5 percent 


The project comes to realize that 33.7 percent of women interviewed in the WEGs had applied at 
least one reduction work technique. This is due to the success of literacy and coaching that pro- 
vide women with skills needed to reduce workload. 

Output Indicator 1: Number of women trained in fuel efficient stove 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

1.835 

3,875 

211.17 percent 


The achievement goes over, because the activity was initially planned to train the 1,835 in this 
technique as IGAs. These women should be selling their products to the rest of the women. Later 
this year based on the preference of beneficiaries the project decided to shift into fuel efficient 
stoves for their own housekeeping purpose. Now women are less interested in fuel efficient 
stoves of commercialization pattern which needs briquettes, WEG’s members say briquettes 
generate a lot of smoke and heat which damage their pans early. 
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CC: INCREASED GENDER AWARENESS WITHIN THE HOUSEHOLDS AND COM- 
MUNITIES 

Output Indicator I: Number of sender related radio nrosrams developed and broadcast (non- 
cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

137 

312 

227.7 percent 


This indicator has improved from 61.5 percent to 227.7 percent because the project has contract- 
ed with five radio stations across the three territories. 

Output Indicator 2: Number of FFS/Care Group facilitators trained on sender related issues 


(non-cumulative) 

Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

196 

75 

38.26 percent 


This year’s trend is explained by the fact that this year most of the areas where the FFS are im- 
plemented are remote villages from where the WEGs are. As the project is now getting involved 
in the integration of SOs, that issue will be fixed. 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 4: STRENGTHENED COMMUNITY RESILIENCE TO 
FOOD SECURITY SHOCKS 

Intermediate Result 4.1: Improved capacity of communities to respond to disasters 

Outcome Indicator I: Number of communities with a disaster response plan 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

10 

11 

1 10 percent 


This year the project has set up 1 1 communities’ disaster plans based on the remote sensing 
technology. The same technology will be used for monitoring of risk management and environ- 
mental hazards. Within the 1 1 plans the project caught up by one from the previous year. 

Outcome Indicator 2: percent of planted tree seedlines survivine 12 months after plantine (lEE) 
{cumulative) 


Annual target 

Total achieved 

Rating 

50 percent 

72 percent 

144 percent 


Due the amount of time needed for the seedlings to grow, there is a delay of one year. The target 
and achievements recorded here are for year two . Year three’s will be reported next year. The 
overachievement comes from the fact that the project has reduced the loss during all the process. 

Intermediate Result 4.2; Strengthened food security related local governance entities 

Output Indicator 1: Number of CARGs strenethened (cumulative). 

Annual target Total achieved Rating 

3 0 0 percent 

This activity will take place next year after budget reconsiderations. 

Output Indicator 2: Number of five-year territory aericultural action plans implemented (non- 
cumulative) 
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3 

1 

33.3 nercent 


The project has fully achieved one five-year plan in Kalehe territory. In Uvira the plan has been 
drafted by the taskforce but not yet approved. For Fizi the project is working to on the process. 

A. 3. MONITOMNG AND EVALUATION 

For the purpose of program monitoring nine technical meetings have been held on a monthly 
basis to ensure that the monthly planning is going well and meeting the programmatic aspects 
and solutions. Two quarterly reviews were done to allow the project to reflect on the progress of 
the short term results and the overall progress. 

The project conducted also the annual beneficiary Survey to measure the progress of the out- 
comes produced this year. The annual review was done to advise the Mid -Term Evaluation 
findings and recommendations. Several measures were taken to take into account due to the re- 
sults of the study. 

The Mid Term Evaluation was conducted by Oxu Solutions Company to help JENGA II under- 
stand what worked well, why, and to reframe the program in order to meet the assigned goal. 

B. LESSONS LEARNED 

o In literacy intervention, we learned that reading and writing skills brought potentialities 
within the moms. For example, they started to encourage their husbands to seek out liter- 
acy training. This creates a surge of learning in men. 

o In the agriculture program, insufficient coordination between state services and JENGA 
II has led some to delays of some activities (Market prices collection). 

o In prevention and protection on GBV the project did not think about resources required 
for launching activities after the training of the CDC’s members. This is making the ac- 
tivity stumble. 
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Project Background: 

In Madagascar, 83 percent of households are either food insecure or vulnerable to food 
insecurity, over 90 percent of the population lives on less than $2 per day, and over 50 percent of 
children are stunted (Figure 1 ); all of which has been exacerbated by the 2009 political crisis. 
After twenty years implementing food security, health and nutrition, livelihoods and emergency 
management programs, ADRA has gained an in-depth understanding of the context and factors 
contributing to this food insecurity in Madagascar. 

ADRA has defined four major underlying causes, based on experience and knowledge of the 
context as well as consultations and primary and secondary research: (1) poor health and 
nutrition practices; (2) low levels of productivity; (3) lack of access to food; and (4) vulnerability 
to natural disasters. These align with the four pillars of food security: utilization, availability, 
access, and stability. 

In Response to this USAID FFP signed a Cooperative Agreement (CA) with ADRA 
International to address these issues with Agreement FFP-A- 1 4-00009, which includes 202E 
funds, ITSH funds, and commodities with shipping for a total of $36,999,964 cost to FFP. The 
grant started September 29, 2014 and will end September 28, 2019. 

ADRA, through the program named ASOTRY (meaning ‘harvest’ in Malagasy) will address this 
problem through the ASOTRYs Theory of Change, which is that when targeted Malagasy 
women and children practice sound feeding and health behaviors, when households produce or 
purchase enough food to meet their nutritional needs, and when communities manage their risks 
and natural resources appropriately, then tho.se households and communities will achieve food 
security. Based on this, ASOTRY is designed three Components: 

Component 1 : The core problem at the root of health and nutrition problem is behavior, which 
links directly to knowledge and to available resources. ADRAs approach to this is to focus 
specifically on the nutrition of women of reproductive age and children under two years of age, 
with an emphasis on malnutrition prevention through behavior change, knowledge and training, 
and key linkages to income generating and agricultural production to increase access to financial 
resources and diverse, high quality foods. ADRA will employ innovative strategies to address 
these challenges, including the Care Group model for negotiated behavior change, which while 
an international best practice, is new to Madagascar, and Community Complementary Feeding 
Sessions (CCFLS) for training in food preparation, preservation, and processing. 

Component 2: Increased production is central to food availability. To increase production, 
ASOTRY will increase knowledge, improve technologies and techniques, and promote crop 
diversification through an innovative farmer-training model, designed specifically by ADRA for 
this program based on lessons learned from SALOHl. Market linkages and increased 
profitability will be achieved through the Farmer Business Associations and private sector 
partnerships that ADRA has secured for the ASOTRY farmer beneficiaries. The combination of 
FBAs and market linkages will help farmers gain market access to sell their produce, and thus 
increase the availability of food on the market for surrounding households. Household access to 
food on the market will be addressed through one of SALOHFs successes. Village Savings and 
Loan Associations, as well as income generating activities for diversified livelihoods. 
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Component 3: Communitj- resilience is the lynchpin of ASOTRY. ASOTRY will focus on 
investing in infrastructure, including roads, irrigation, water, and sanitation, and their sustainable 
management; sustaining natural resources through rehabilitation, reforestation, construction, and 
training on management and maintenance; and increasing community capacity to prevent, 
prepare for, respond to, mitigate, and recover from shocks and disasters through early warning 
systems (EWS), Key strategies include Disaster Risk Management Committees (DRMC), 
Disaster Preparedness and Mitigation Plans, Infrastructure Management Associations (IMA), and 
community-based natural resource management. 

Proposed Target Population 

ASOTRY will prioritize and target the most vulnerable populations for this program, achieving 
at least 75 percent coverage in the targeted communes, which have the highest rates of food 
insecurity, stunting, and poverty. Specifically, ADRA will target women of reproductive age, 
children under five, subsistence and their communities, with special attention paid to adolescents 
and youth, the elderly, and the disabled, in the targeted regions of Amoron’i Mania, Haute 
Matsiatra, Ihorombe, and Atsimo Andrefana. Over the five years of the program, ASOTRY will 
reach 333,522 beneficiaries. 

END 
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1. Introduction: 

The Batha and Ouaddai Food Security Initiative (BOFSI) is a six and a half year (August 2008- 
Febraary 2015) development project financed by FFP/USAID, being implemented by Africare 
and ADRA in the Batha and Ouaddai regions of Chad. This ARR summarizes BOFSI FY14 
activities and their results by Strategic Objective (SO). For each SO, the ARR restates activity 
targets and reports the percentage of indicator reached, accompanied as appropriate by an 
analysis of contributing factors. 

Ouaddai and Batha are two Sahelian regions of eastern Chad chronically classified as food 
deficit because their grain crop production falls short of population needs. To reduce the impact 
of grain crop shortages, families practice vegetable gardening, recession agriculture, income- 
generating activities, the raising of livestock and the use of survival foods (e.g. stock of anthills, 
wild onions and seeds of Boscia senegaienas) to meet household dietary needs. BOFSFs goal has 
been to reduce household food insecurity and vulnerability to risk in 1 14 intervention villages. 
Its three strategic objectives have: (i) community risk and vulnerability to food insecurity 
reduced; (ii) health of communities targeted improved; and (iii) livelihood systems strengthened 
and resilient. 

The project’s intervention villages occupy a wide range of agro-ecologieal setting that include 
villages that have access to dams, wells and ponds built by Africare, villages with access to 
ouaddis' which use shallow well irrigation system, and villages dependent only on rain-fed 
agriculture. Initially, BOFSI was designed as a five-year project to end on July 31, 2014. In 
2014, it benefitted from a no-cost extension to February 2015 in order to complete some water 
diversion structures and further strengthen capacity to minimize the direct impact of resulting 
shortfalls in food on household food security, technology uptake and infant malnutrition. At the 
time of original project design, the target had been 99,000 beneficiaries — 64,000 in the Ouaddai 
and 35,000 in Batha. In actuality, the number benefitting now has increased to 131,748 
beneficiaries in the 114 villages. With the exit strategy described in the MYAP in 2008, a total of 
35 Ouadda'i transition villages had graduated as of 2012 in village maintenance^ and 30 Ouaddai 
core villages had evolved to the status of transition villages. Since October 1, 2012, the project 
has been working with 79 villages in the two regions. Of these, 34 were transition villages in 
Ouaddai and the other 45 were transition villages in Batha.^ FY14 activities were funded out of 
three fimding sources: 202(e), ITSH and a small amount of monetization funds carried over from 
the final shipment wheat flour sold in FY2013. 


' Ouaddai in Tchadian Arabic means a water stream which bed is full during the rainy season and dries up during 
the dry season. 

* These villages received intermittent help to their cooperatives. On their own, through networking and group 
development they widened their relationships with a wide variety of non-project sources of funding and investment. 

’ The project at its beginning had 1 14 villages (39 transition, 30 core in Ouaddai and 45 in Batha). After the 
Midterm Evaluation in FYl 1, the 23 transition villages phased out leaving a FY12 total of 9i (16 transition, 30 core 
in Ouaddai and 45 in Batha). In FYI3 as described in the MYAP, 12 FY12 transition villages were among those 
phased out, and 30 FY12 Ouaddai core villages became transition villages alongside 4 FY12 villages retained in this 
category. This explains why the project was operational in 79 villages in FY13, of which 34 were transitional in 
Ouaddai and 45 Batha, and why no additional viilages/committees came into existence in FY13. 
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However, in late FY13 the project imported one thousand metric tons of SF-Bulgur that in FY14 
was distributed in both regions to 257,395 beneficiaries. 

As further context, FY14 was marked by the project’s Final Evaluation. The first component of 
the evaluation was a quantitative survey conducted in June 2014 that allowed the measuring of 
performance levels in respect to indicator targets. The second component was a qualitative 
survey conducted in July to gather additional insight on project achievements by the 
communities, their effect on beneficiaries and their sustainability. The two sets of .surveys were 
designed and carried out by independent national and international consultants broadly 
experienced in food security programs, with additional input by staff of partner Chadian offices 
and agencies. The independent findings about to be submitted in final form confirm that major 
areas of results have equaled or exceeded the project’s LOA targets. Especially remarkable is the 
major increase in total number of months of food security as a result of project’s investment in 
water diversion structures. A significant related result this year is that out-migration from a 
project-supported village was less this year than it was from non-project villages. 

2. Annual Results - USAID FY14 

2.1. - Specific Objective 1: Community risk and vulnerability to food insecurity 

REDUCED 

Impact 1npic.4tor 1.1 : Core community capacity to identify risk and vulnerability 
BASED ON THE FOOD SECURITY CAPACITY INDEX (FSCCI) (AFRICARE) 


The final survey of the project showed 
that the target of the impact indicator 
Food Security Community Index 
(FSCCI) to face food insecurity was 
completed to 115% compared to the end of project (LOA) target. This higher than targeted 
performance stems from the project's excellent capacity building of various structures in place, 
namely Food Security Committee FSC with its sub committees, groups, cooperatives, unions and 
federations of groups and associations. These structures benefited from various training sessions 
and assistance on legal statutes recognized by all partners. The well prepared FSC is able to 
develop community action plans, and monitor and evaluate them without the continuing support 
of the project. Through sound internal management practices, a number of community-based 
organizations have become autonomous in identifying funding support from other partners and 
are able to manage community-based activities outside the support provided by Africare. 
Increased levels of literacy among women are another factor elevating management and decision 
making. Over 80% of households are applying learned techniques of production in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, hygiene, health and nutrition. 

2.1.1. liitcriijtdiatc. Result (IM) 1,1: f '■i.immunitins dv.sian, implemiTit, and moiritrir activities 
that reduce ibilr txjjirsure to risk and vulnerability 

Monitoring Indicator 1.1: Number of assisted communities with improved community 
capacity as the result of program assistance (FFP) 



OuaddaV 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 1 West & Fitri 
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75 

35 

55 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

71.1 

55.6 

63 

% FY14 A/T 

95% 

159% 

115% 
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To ensure sustainability of the 
project, FY14 was marked by a 
general recycling of all village food 
security committees by the staff of the project To this end, each of the current 79 FSCs is able to 
use PRA tools to identify and prioritize issues and food security needs, make decisions, submit 
new activity designs to existing and potential partners, and to annually assess their action plans. 


FYI4 Target 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 Achieveii 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 A/T 

i00% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


Monitoring Indicator 1.2: Number of women trained in basic literacy and numeracy skills 
(Africarc) 

Annual assessment results conducted 
by the regional literacy services have 
shown that 98.3% of the 3,800 
targeted for receiving FY14 training 
are able to read, write, and count in 
two international languages and one 
local dialect (Arabic, French and Mabaj. Motivation for continued women’s participation 
remains high as a result of village food security committees having been sensitized to involved 
women, and the availability of “continuing education” through activities such as government 
literacy services and the World Food Program’s parallel Food-for-Education support.'* 



Ouadda'i 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

50 

0 

0 

50 

FYi4 Target 

1,750 

700 

1,350 

3,800 

FY14 Achieved. 

1,612 

817 

1,307 

3,736 

FYI4 A/T 

92.1% 

{ 16.7% 

97.% 

98.3% 


Monitoring Indicator 1.3: Number of Food Security Committees (FSCs) that independently 
use participatory rural appraisal (PRA) tools (Africare) 

In FY14, each of the 79 targeted 
FSCs 'was independently using PRA 
tools. Each year, the BOFSI field 
staff guided all FSCs through a past 
annual action plan assessment, with 
each FSC identifying and 
prioritizing food security problems and needs, making decisions, and better preparing sub- 
projects to Afiicare or others for funding. 

2.1.2. - Infernied'iary Result I'R t.2: ('oramunitics detect, and respond to risks and 

shocks that threaten their livciiliood .systems 



OuaddaT 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

39 

0 

0 

39 

FY14 Target 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 Achieved 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 A/T 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


Monitoring Indicator 1.4: Number of assisted communities with disaster early warning and 



Ouadda'i 

i Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

34 

15 

30 

79 


While historical statistics might give the impression that this year’s level of motivation is no greater or perhaps 
even less than that of earlier years, in 2009 this indicator was reported for only 39 transitional villages in Ouadda'i 
within which the number of trained women was under-estimated. That is why the early rate of completion at that 
time was reported as being very high. The FYIO target by comparison was 98% achieved in 1 14 villages. In FY13 
and FY14, the villages totaled 79, of which 45 are in Batha, a very underdeveloped region with respect to women’s 
iiteracy training. Nonetheless, BOFSI witnessed a distinct passion for literacy and numeracy learning among the 
enrolled Batha women. 
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Achievement of this target has 
remained 100% since FYll because 
each village has kept its disaster committee early warning system and emergency response in 
place and functioning. During the LOA, BOFSI trained and retrained CEWS/ER sub-committees 
on community emergency plan monitoring of local alarm indicators and sounding of early 
alarms. The project strategy for this indicator is to involve women and elder people in each sub- 
committee and create the link between communities and different government services in charge 
of environment, agriculture, health and livestock. 

Monitoring Indicator 1.5: Number of EWS/ER committees that submit a vulnerability 

Under this indicator, 100% of the 79- 
targeted “CEWS/ER” committees 
submitted a quarterly monitoring 
report during FY14. These committees 
are dynamic and highly experienced to 
lead their communities in all aspects 
of EWS/ER, 

2.2. - SPECiFtc Objective 2: Health of t.4rgeted communities improved 

Impact Indicator 2.1 : Percentage of children 0-59 months underweight (WAZ<-2) 
(FFP) 

The results of the final survey of the 
project showed that the rate of underweight 
children 6-59 months of age was reduced 
to 19% underweight, being a 121% 
reduction as compared to the 23% percentage level of underweight targeted for the end of FY14. 
This level of achievement was the result of various factors that included strong mothers’ 
awareness campaigns for children 0-59 months, and the mastering and adoption of cooking 
demonstration recipes and improved hygiene by over 90% of mothers. Additional contributing 
factors were the larger than targeted household level treatment of drinking water with chlorine, 
the increased attendance of antenatal clinics, and the immunization of children. 

Impact Indicator 2.2 : Percentage of stunted (HAZ<-2) children 6-59 months (FFP) 

The results of the final survey of the 
project showed that child stunting rate of 6- 
59 months was reduced to 18%, this being 
a 167% reduction as compared to the 30% 
percentage level of stunting targeted for the end of FY14. This level of achievement was the 
result of various factors that included routine immunization campaigns initiated by the health 
committees in villages and heads of health centers in the pro ject area, the distribution of Vitamin 
A and iron to children and mothers, and the diversification of mother and child diets resulting 
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from farming and cooking demonstrations involving a variety of rainfed, vegetable and recession 
crops now being used in meal preparation. 

3 2 ! «.!>.< to siimaiiisible .systems fiir driisking warer is •.■iibaiH-til 

Monitoring Indicator 2.1: Percentage of beneficiaries adopting proper water hygiene 

Proper hygienic water behavior is 
defined in this context as: (a) the 
chlorination of water in residence, 
and (b), the washing of the hands 
with soap or ash at the critical 
time: before preparing the meals, 
after eating them, and after defecation. A quarterly survey carried out among 1 ,23 1 households 
(709 in Ouaddai' and 522 in Batha West and Fitri) revealed that among heads of household 
surveyed, 1,051 (85%) responded to questions in ways indicating that they have adopted 
adequate water hygiene behavior (581 in Ouaddai' and 470 in Batha West and in Fitri), The 85% 
of the beneficiaries having adopted adequate hygienic water behaviors equals 102% of the 
annual target behavior. This good performance stems from the construction of 13 potable water 
points and awareness sessions on household hygiene by the volunteers trained by the project. 

Monitoring Indicator 2.2: Number of people that benefit from potable water wells 

During FY14, the project 
achieved 13 new points for 
drinking water (5 large diameter 
wells constructed and 
rehabilitated and 3 rehabilitated 
plus 5 boreholes constructed) 
that have increased the availability of safe drinking water to 6,201households containing an 
estimated 31,006 beneficiaries, or 1 1 1% of the annual target. 

Monitoring Indicator 2.3: Number of villages with trained and functional water 

To ensure continuity of learning, 
all sub-committees of water 
point’s management have been 
retrained on the following topics: 
water systems maintenance, 
sanitation and chlorination. The 

overall FY14 target was achieved at 1 10%. 





Monitoring 

Indicator 2.4: Number of wells dug 

I OuaddaT ! Batha 

(US Embassy) 
Overall 


Transition East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0 0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

2 4 

5 
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The 13 water points created 
during FY14 were 5 wide 
diameter wells constructed, 3 others rehabilitated and 5 boreholes constructed. The annual 
overall target is achieved at 118% because 2 open wells initiated in FY13 were among the 13 
successfully completed. 

Monitoring Indicator 2.5: Liters of drinking water disinfected with USG-supported point- 
of-use treatment products® (US Embassy) 

BOFSI staff and the heads of 
health centers in the village 
have observed through training 
sessions and sensitization 
campaigns of diarrheas and 
cholera that households are 
increasingly aware and appreciative of the human health importance of water treatment before 
consumption. Significantly fewer people are treating water by boiling due to firewood limitations 
and expense, and filtration is viewed as too time consuming. Thus, project staff calculates that 
more than 9,904,647 liters* of drinking water were treated by the chlorination methods registered 
in the national strategy for treatment of water for household consumption. 

2.2.2. - IR 2J: (...'iMinlinatioii between (iovcriiHseiU iitni cummijaity based licalth am:I 
niirritiwn stnictiires strensthened 



Ouaddai' 

1 Batha I 

Overall 

Baseline 

FY14 Target 
FY14 Achieved 
FY14 A,/T 

Transition 
29,250 
3,500, 000 
3.945,004 
113% 

East 

0 

3,000, 000 
2,904,206 
97% 

West & Fitri 

0 

3,000, 000 
3,055,437 
102% 

51,150 
9,500, 000 
9,904,647 
104% 


FYi4 Achieved 

2 

4 

7 

13 

FY14 A/T 

100% 

100% 

140% 

118% 


Monitoring Indicator 2.6: # of communities benefitting from Health Services outreach 
(Africare) 



OuaddaT 

1 Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West 





& Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY 14 Target 

34 

10 

30 

74 

FYMAchvd 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14A/T 

100% 

150% 

100% 

107% 


In FY14, project Staff in collaboration with 
Heads of health centers and community 
volunteers organized 237 awareness sessions 
on vaccination (3 per community or village) 
during which 9,718 persons were mobilized 
including 6,317 women. Thus, all 79 


intervention communities benefited from service outreach. 


Monitoring Indicator 2.7: Annual # of participants who attend health centers (Africare) 

During FY14, the project organized 
interv'ention zone effort was organized 
community-based outreach through a 
Fairground approach during which health 
center heads were made mobile for a 
broad polio and cholera vaccination 



OuaddaT 

Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

FY14 Target 
FYMAchvd 
FYM A/T 

Transition 

0 

8,500 

8,210 

97% 

East 

0 

4,500 

4,887 

109% 

West 
& Fitri 

0 

6.000 

7,006 

117% 

0 

19,000 

20,103 

106% 


campaign that benefitted 20,103 people, being 106% of the annual 19,000 target. 


* Current USG-supported program methods proven to reduce diarrheal disease include chlorination, and combined 
fioccuiation/chiorination 

* The volume of drinking water disinfected is calculated from the quantity of 20-litre bleach treatments sold by 
viiiage water point management sub-committees to households for each quarter. 
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Monitoring Indicator 2.8: % of children 6-23 months of age with 3 appropriate infant and 
young child feeding practices’ (FFP) 

A survey conducted with 1,135 mothers 
of children aged 6-23 months (717 in 
Ouaddai and 418 Batha) revealed that 
62.1 % of children aged 6-23 months 
during FY14 had received a varied diet 
adapted by age and meal frequency 
needs. The 54% annual target of 
children aged 6-23 months was achieved at 1 1 5%. Of the mothers surveyed, 705 adopted good 
eating habits for their children (394 in Ouaddai and 3 1 1 in Batha). This strong result is attributed 
in great part to the regular education on good infant feeding practices organized by the villages’ 
nutrition educators (VNEs), and the related cooking demonstrations where mothers learned about 
preparing food for children between the ages of 6-23 months, diversification of food, and 
frequency of feeding.* 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & 





Fitri 


Baseline 

25% 

0% 

0% 

15% 

FY14 Target 

45% 

50% 

88% 

54% 

FY14 Achieved 

47% 

55% 

86% 

62.1% 

FYi4A/T 

104% 

110% 

98% 

115% 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

45.5% 

32.9% 

34.9% 

FYl 4 Target 

5.0% 

12.5% 

8.0% 

FY14 

13.0% 

14.0% 

13.0% 

Achieved 

FY14T/A 

38% 

89% 

62% 


Monitoring Indicator 2.9: % of children 0-23 months wasted (WHZ < -2) (Africare)’ 

Anthropometric data from a current six-year 
comprehensive study in Batha and Ouaddai 
reveals that 13% of all . children 0-23 months of 
age are wasted (WHZ < -2). (Al-Hassana: a 
footnote needs to be entered, stating the name, 
author and date . of this study). Of the 2,044 
children 0-23 months weighed, 266 exhibited acute malnutrition globally in Ouaddai and Batha. 
The result of the final BOFSI quantitative survey on June 2014 gave the same (13%) overall rate 
of wasting. And while OuaddaV’s wasting rate had remained basically unchanged in 2012, 2013 
and 2014 (13.1%, 13% and 13%). that in Batha from 2012 to 2013 had slightly fallen from 
24.9% to 20.68%, and then from 2013 to 2014 greatly dropped from 20.68% to 14%. The great 
reduction in FY14 is attributed in part to a variety of factors that include BOFSI staff having 
supported children’s growth monitoring through monthly weighing sessions, caregivers having 
more broadly learned and adopted improved child feeding practices, project conduct of food 
distribution for participation in weighing sessions, the promotion of nutrient-dense backyard 
gardens, the issuance of vitamin A supplementation, monthly de-worming and immunization 
campaigns, and improved water hygiene messaging. As a result, the Batha results are only 
slightly off from a 10% difference from target. To benefit from these food rations, some mothers 


’ continued breastfeeding, age-appropriate dietary diversity, age-appropriate frequency of feeding 
** Since 2010 the approach is for each intervention village to have two EVN (a man and a woman), with the culinary 
demonstrations responding to the level of child malnutrition and the recipes’ cultural implications within each 
village. In 2012, with fewer children moderately malnourished, the percentage of children 6-23 months of age with 
three appropriate infant and young child feeding practices was low, whereas in 2013, the introduction into the 
market of rain-fed niehe, groundnut, and sesame and vegetables such as beet, potato, carrot, lettuce, cabbage 
benefitting from well water, greatly increased the availability and affordability of these of nutritious ingredients for 
child (and nursing mother) consumption. Also, the cuiinary demonstrations were intensified by the extension agents 
of the project. This is why the FY 1 3 rates are so very high. 

’ Cultural eating practices the varying availability and access to nutritious foods also contribute to varying results 
under this indicator. 
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create voluntary malnutrition of their children to be identified and win. The reason for the 
Ouaddai results falling greatly short of the FY14 target is because the indicator was too 
aggressive at 5%, considering that the rate of completion of this indicator had remained 
stationary atl3% over three years FY12, FY13 and FY4 of execution of the project as indicated 
in the IPTT. 

Monitoring Indicator 2.10: Number of children 6-23 months recovered through HEARTH 
sessions: 


During FY14, 198 moderately 
malnourished children attending 
culinary demonstration sessions 
received nutritional status benefits 
through HEARTH sessions as 
evidenced through growth 
monitoring done for all the children in the project area. The annual target (75 children) was 
exceeded by 164% (198 children)''*. The number of moderately malnourished children has 
increased due to the heat (heat waves) from March to June 2014 when the temperature reached 
50 degrees in the shade. Mothers of moderately malnourished children are gathered by the 
project animators to participate in culinary demonstration sessions in the HEARTH center for 
learning and nutritional recovery, for advice and teaching on healthy eating habits and protection 
against heat waves. Severely malnourished are referred to health centers 

Monitoring Indicator 2. 11: Percent of mothers using recipes learned in HEARTH sessions 
(Africa re) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

0 

0 

75 

75 

FY 14 Achieved 

0 

0 

198 

198 

FY14 A/T 

n.a. 

n.a. 

264% 

264% 



Ouaddai 


Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

Transition 

25% 

East 

0% 

West & Fitri 
0% 

10% 

FY14 Target 

90% 

60% 

80% 

80% 

FYi4 Achieved 

89% 

75% 

78% 

82.3% 

FY14 A/T 

99% 

125% 

98% 

103% 


BOFSFs target here achieved at 
103% for all the village categories, 
generally due to the convincing 
tastiness of demonstrated recipes. 


Monitoring Indicator 2.12; Percent of adolescents aged 15-24 years who know at least one 
method of protection against HIV/AIDS (Africare) 



OuaddaY 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

12% 

25 

25n.a. 

16% 

FY14 Target 

90% 

97.2% 

100% 

97% 

FYI4 Achieved 

96% 

100% 

100% 

98% 

FY14 A/T 

107% 

103% 

100% 

101% 


To broaden knowledge and 
understanding, peer educators trained 
by the BOFSl field staff educated 
communities on events, modes of 
transmission, the consequences of 
STIs and HIV/AIDS, and the 


methods of protection. Survey results indicated that 98% could state at least one method of 
protection against HIV/AIDS, roughly two thirds of those citing fidelity and abstinence as 
methods. 


This unusual number of moderately malnourished children attending and recovered in nutritional hearths sessions 
of recovery in Batha is explained by the presence of the Red Cross France which distributes feed rations to the 
mothers having malnourished children listed in the health centers in the zone. 
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Monitoring Indicator 2.13: % of Villages with a functioning system for compensating 
Village Nutrition Educators and Traditional Birth Attendants (Africare) 



OuaddaY 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

10% 

0% 

0% 

10% 

FY 14 Target 

85% 

100% 

100% 

94% 

FY14 Achieved 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

FYMAr^ 

118% 

100% 

100% 

106% 


All the villages have a functional 
system of compensation for Nutrition 
Educators Volunteers and Traditional 
Birth Attendants. The most common 
forms of motivation used in villages 
remained the same: soap, millet, clothes 
and money either through support to works such as the construction of houses, or material 
assistance in the event of a happy or unhappy event 


Monitoring Indicator 2.14: Number of children under 5 years of age who received vitamin 
A from USG-supported programs (US Embassy) 

The overall target was reached at 
97%, In accordance with Chad’s 
National Health Strategy, Vitamin A 
supplementation was provided to 
children 6 months of age and older. 
All eligible children (6,781) 
followed during the annual growth monitoring of this age group received doses of vitamin A. 
The dosage was renewable every six months (two doses a year). It was in the form of: (a) one 
capsule of 100,000UI for a child aged 6 to 1 1 months; and, (b) one capsule of 200,000UI for a 
child aged 12 to 59 months. Iron supplementation was given to moderately malnourished 
children according to their weight. The supplementation in vitamin A of a child for the second 
dose is received six months after the first dose. 



OuaddaY 

Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

FY14 Target 

FY14 Achieved 
FYi4 A/T 

Transition 

4200 

2,500 

2,717 

109% 

East 

0 

2,500 

2008 

80% 

We.st & Fitri 

0 

2,000 

2,056 

103% 

4,200 

7,000 

6,78! 

97% 


Monitoring Indicator 2.15: Number of newborns receiving essential newborn care" 
through USG-supported programs (US Embassy) 

The global target was achieved at 
1 12%. In Ouadda'f transition villages, 
the target was achieved at 143% and 
this is explained by the high number 
of births registered in FY14. Project- 
trained Traditional Birth Attendants 
and the government health services assisted in the delivery of 1,624 newborns with the following 
essential care: clean cutting of umbilical cord, drying, wrapping and immediate breastfeeding. 
This indicator is closely related to the number of newborns, explaining the 12% achievement 
above target. 



OuaddaY 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

4.50 

0 

0 

450 

FY14 Target 

500 

300 

650 

1,450 

FY14 Achieved 

713 

289 

622 

1,624 

FY14A/T 

143% 

96% 

96% 

112% 


Monitoring Indicator 2.16: Number of po.stpartum/newborn visits within 3 days of the 
birth in USG-assisted programs (US Embassy) 



OuaddaY 

Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

FY 14 Target 

Transition 

317 

500 

East 

0 

300 

West & Fifri 

0 

650 

317 

1,450 


' ' Defined as clean cord care, drying and wrapping, immediate breastfeeding 
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The global target for this indicator, 
also linked to the annual number of 
Traditional Birth Attendants and/or 

2.3. - Specific Objective 3: Livelihood systems strengthened a.nd resilient 

During FY14, BOFSI distributed 3,039,700 kg of Soy-fortified Bulgur to foster development to 
mitigate severe food crises through: (a) Food-For-Work (FFW), (b) Food-for-Education, and (c) 
vulnerable group feeding through Direct Distribution (DD). The number of beneficiaries who 
received food rations is detailed in the table below: 


Table 1: FY 14 Commodity use for: Food-For-Work, Food-For-Education & Direct Distribution 


Technical Sectors 

Recipients 

BeneOciaries 

Bulgur SF 


Male 

Female 

Total 

receiving food 

Distributed (kg) 

Aariculture/NRM 

5,210 

4,052 

9,262 

46,310 

143,300 

Education 

- 

5,759 

5,759 

28,795 

21530 

VuL Group Feeding/Sociai 
Safety Net 

22,635 

13,823 

36,458 

182,290 

2,681,200 

TOTAL 

27,845 

23,634 

51,479 

257,395 

3,039,700 


Impact Indicator 3. 1 : Average Number of Months of Adequate Household Food 
Provisioning (MAHFP-FANTA) (FFP) 

The results of the final survey of the 
project showed that the average number 
of months of household food 
provisioning was achieved at 10.17 
months, being 92% of the FYI4 end of project target of 1 1 months. Factors contributing to the 
8% shortfall in several locales included pest (birds) and successive rainfall deficits. 

Impact Indicator 3.2 : % of households in most food insecure category (Africare) 

The results of the final survey of the 
project showed that the % of househoids 
forming the most food insecure category 
(highly vulnerable) was reduced to 3.4% 
by the end of FY14, this being ten-fold (1000%) lower than the 34% end of project target. This 
significant reduction in rates of highly vulnerable households can be attributed to the project’s 
unanticipated results accruing from high diversification of crops benefitting from the 
construction of garden wells, the granting loans to vulnerable households, the training of families 
in proper management of livestock, the direct distribution of food to vulnerable househoids, food 
for w'ork, food for education and the restocking of small ruminants in vulnerable households 
headed by women. The much higher than anticipated reduction in the highly vulnerable 
household rate is observed in the sub-committee early warning systems and emergency response 
reports (CEWS/ER reports) of participating villages. The CEWS/ER reports also show the 
associated great increase in the number of moderately vulnerable households resulting from 
household status shifts from highly to moderately vulnerable classification, 
vf ; Africare-Chad FY 14 Annua! Results Report FFP-A-00-08-00070 
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Impact Indicator 3.3 : Number of Months of Adequate Household Food 
Provisioning (MAHFP-Africare) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

11 

7 

10 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

8.7 

5.4 

7.4 

% FY14 A/T 

79% 

77% 

74% 


The difference between these two 
indicators is that for 3.1 the question was 
asked to the woman in charge of 
preparing food for the family, whereas 
for Impact Indicator 3.3, the question was asked to the household head (male or female). The 
number of adequate months of household food provisioning target is completed to 74% (7.4) of 
10 months under Impact Indicator 3.3 . as compared to 92% 110.17) of il months under Impact 
Indicator 3.1 . In retrospect, it could be that the result under FANTA/FFP Indicator 3.1 (resulting 
from interviews of women in charge of preparing meals) might be the more relevant of the two 
indicators as regards food security. Otherwise, the general reasons of shortfall under Monitoring 
Indicator 3.1 are also valid for Monitoring Indicator 3.3. 


Impact Indicator 3.4 : Average Household Dietary Diversity Score (FFP) 



Ouaddai' 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

10 

6 

7.4 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

7.8 

6.4 

7.2 

% FY14 A/T 

78% 

107% 

97% 


The results of the final surv'ey of the 
project showed that the average 
household dietary diversity score was 
achieved at 7.2 months, being 97% of the 
FY14 end of project target of 7.4. This target would have been greatly exceeded if the data 
collection period of the project’s final survey (June) had corresponded to January timing of the 
project’s baseline survey, because January is a month where there much greater and affordable 
production and dietary use of fruit and vegetables by households. 


Impact indicator 3.5 : Pearl millet yield in kg per hectare assessed by general 
SURVEY (AFRICARE) 


The results of the final survey of the 
project showed achievement of pearl 
millet yields averaging 507.69 kg/ha, 
being 119% of the FY14 end of project 
target of 425 kg/ha. The higher than targeted achievement is attributed to the higher than 
anticipated diversity of application of improved agricultural techniques in the fields reported 
under Monitoring Indicator 3.2, where farmers had made excellent uptake and use of improved 
farming techniques, and had benefitted from other advances popularized by the project such as 
improved irrigation systems for vegetables, improved agricultural seeds and methods of 
agricultural diversification. 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

577 

406 

425 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

570.04 

385.7 

507.69 

% FY14 A/T 

99% 

95% 

119% 
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Impact indicator 3.6 : Recessional sorghum yield in kg per hectare assessed by 
GENERAL SURVEY (AFRICARE) 


The results of the final survey showed 
that the project’s average recessional 
sorghum yields had been achieved at 
526.52 kg/ha, being 107% of the FY14 
end of project target of 494 kg/ha. This higher-than-planned achievement likewise resulted from 
high uptake and use of improved field agricultural inputs and techniques including improved 
water management structures and techniques. 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

650 

447 

494 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

597.52 

454.02 

526.52 

% FY14 A/T 

92% 

102% 

107% 


Impact indicator 3.7 : Peanut yield in kg per hectare assessed by general survey 
(Africare) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

650 

350 

787 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

682.41 

334.69 

626.54 

% FY14 A/T 

105% 

96% 

80% 


target of 787 kg/ha. Rainfall deficits and distribution 
from the households surveyed. 


The results of the final survey showed 
that the project’s average peanut yields 
had been achieved at 626,54 kg/ha, being 
only 80% of the FY14 end of project 
are reasons recorded in the data collected 


Impact Indicator 3.8 . Percent of households that cite IGAs as their principle 
MEANS for food SECURITY DURING THE HUNGRY SEASON (AFRICARE). 



Ouaddai' 

Batha 

Overall 

FY14 Target LOA 

75% 

55% 

60% 

FY14 Achieved LOA 

82% 

54% 

66% 

% FY14 A/T 

109% 

98% 

110% 


The results of the final survey showed 
that the percent of households that cite 
IGAs as their means for food security 
during the hungry season was 66%, being 
110% of the FY14 end of project target of 66% of households. The higher than targeted level of 
achievement was due in large part to: (a) the beneficiaries’ awareness of the value to organize 
themselves in economic interest groups, (b) their receipt of training on the creation and 
management of IGAs; (c) their effective use loans secured from the project on a group basis; and 
(d) their organization to contribute money within groups for the granting of traditional (Tontine) 
loans in intervention’s villages. 


- I'R Asricoiltirai jiniductivity enhanced 

Monitoring Indicator 3.1 : Number of additional hectares developed as a result of water 
retention structures (Africare) 


An additional 752 hectares of 
farmland (94% of the FYI4 target) 
was recovered by the project in 
FY14, of which 421 hectares were 
recovered in Ouaddai transition in 
part by completing the repair of 

l : ' Aiticare-Chad FYH Annual Results Report FFP-A-00-08-00070 
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Ouaddai’ 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY 14 Target 

400 

200 

200 

800 

FY14 

421 

159 

172 

752 

Achieved 





FY14 A/T 

105% 

80% 

86% 

94% 
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some parts of Tarbaka dam started in 2013 and also by rehabilitating existing garden wells and 
constructing new ones. In Batha East altogether 2,643 linear meters of dikes were rehabilitated 
and 1 1 garden wells were constructed and made fully operational thus enabling the recovery of 
1 59 hectares. In Batha West and Fitri, 172 ha were recovered by the construction of a micro dam 
(1 10 ha) and dikes (62 ha). All reclaimed areas were exploited in FY14 for recession farming of 
sorghum, tomato, watermelon and more. 


Monitoring Indicator 3.2: Percentage of farmers using the minimum package of three 
sustainable agricultural technologies (FFP) 

All FY14 sustainable agriculture 
technology use targets were far 
exceeded in Ouadda'fs transition 
villages and slightly exceeded in 
Batha East, Batha West and Fitri, 
As a result, the FY14 global 
target for this indicator was reached at 124%. This high level of achievement stemmed from 
farmers having made excellent use of improved agricultural techniques and materials to increase 
their production made available to them and popularized by the project such as improved 
irrigation systems for vegetables, improved agricultural seeds and methods of agricultural 
diversification. In FY14. BOFSI distributed 545 kg of market gardening seeds to 2,300 men and 
2,535 women in 967 households. In addition, BOFSI distributed 1,200 kg of local sorghum seeds 
to vulnerable households for off-season gardening, and organized 405 demonstration plots where 
farmers could observe how to implement sustainable agricultural practices. 



Ouadda'i 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

40% 

1% 

1% 

21% 

FY14 Target 

70% 

77% 

75% 

68% 

FY 14 Achieved 

87.2% 

79% 

m'o 

84.6% 

FY14A/T 

125% 

103% 

107% 

124% 


Monitoring Indicator 3.3: Percent of households that adopted at least one new animal 
husbandry technique (Africarc) 

A quarterly survey of 959 
households (437 in Ouaddal and 
522 Batha) revealed that 835 
(79.6%) had adopted at least one 
new livestock management 
technique such as improved 
nutrition, hygienic housing and vaccination. The survey also showed that 35 livestock assistants 
were very actively providing livestock treatment and follow-up to 648 female vulnerable groups 
and supplying breeding nuclei to 16 groups of vulnerable households headed by women. A total 
of, 5,088 animals (camel, cattle, sheep, goats and equine) owned by 1,622 village beneficiaries 
were treated by the 35 livestock assistants in collaboration with government agents, and 3 
hectares of forage sorghum, 12 hectares of fodder cowpea and 0.4 hectares of alfalfa were 
cultivated and used by agro pastoralists to feed dairy cows. 



OuaddaV 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

50% 

0% 

0% 

50% 

FY14 Target 

82% 

82% 

85% 

55% 

FY14 Achieved 

81% 

79.8% 

78% 

79.6% 

FY14 A/T 

99% 

97% 

92% 

145% 


Monitoring Indicator 3.4: Number of additional hectares under improved technologies or 
management practices as result (US Embassy) 



OuaddaT 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

FYI4 Target 

0% 

50% 

50% 

100% 

FY14 Achvd 

0% 

57.1% 

42.1% 

99.2% 

FY14 A/T 

n/a 

114% 

84% 

99% 


The FY14 target of 100 additional 
hectares was reached at 99% as the 
result of 99.2% additional hectares 
being developed during the year by 
producers practicing compo.sting. 
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application of organic manure, the use of western hoe and plough, and the construction of dykes 
and stone lines used to manage water for rainy and off season crops, using Bulgur as FFW to 
encourage beneficiaries 

Monitoring Indicator 3.5: Number of individuals vrho have received USG supported short 
term agricultural sector productivity training (US Embassy) 



Ouaddai 

Ba&a 

Overall 


lYansition 

East 

West & Fitri 




Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,500 

1,500 

F Y 1 4 Achieveij 

312 

908 

611 

1303 

414 

887 

1,337 

3,098 

FYI4A./T 

62% 

182% 

122% 

261% 

83% 

177% 

89% 

207% 


During FY14, a total of 4,435 producers (1,337 men and 3,098 women) received short-term 
training on improved farming skills selected for the program, and exchange visits between the 
sites where best practices were widely taught. The FY14 global target of this indicator for men 
was reached at 89% and that for women was reached at 207%. The high results for women 
derived mostly from the project’s heightened emphasis on women’s participation in training and 
site visit exchanges during the final year for their need and stability in the villages. As a parallel 
related result, the final year witnessed a lower than targeted outcome for men under this indicator 
in all regions except Batha East. The 22% higher than targeted men’s result in Batha East was 
due to the strong recruitment of both male and female participants for irrigation with pumps 
training. 

2.3,2 - f'R Hnusrfiolflx i.nc(>mc diversified 


Monitoring Indicator 3.6: Number of villages that use market information system 
(Africare) 





Batha 

Overall 

Baseline 

Transition 

39 

East 

1 

West & Fitri 

1 

63 

FY14 Target 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 Achieved 

34 

15 


79 

FY14 A/T 

100% 

100% 

1 100% i 

■mi 


All FY14 targets of this indicator were 
100% achieved, evidencing that 
villagers are seeing market information 
systems as being beneficial for timely 
sale/profit of products. 


3.3.3, - I.R 3.3: !loo,:Schold;'i as.vcts btuh aod prolccltul 


Monitoring Indicator 3.7: Number of assisted communities with improved physical 
infrastructure’^ to mitigate impact of shocks, in place as a result of project assistance (FFP) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

30 

14 

30 

74 

FY14 Achvd 

34 

15 

30 

79 

FY14 A/T 

113% 

107% 

100% 

107% 


To mitigate the impacts of shocks, all 
the communities were encouraged 
during FY14 to plant trees, construct 
dikes and ponds and rehabilitate rural 
roads and dams, as a result of which 


Cyclone shelters, flood embankments, tree plantations, soil and water conservation and retention structures such 
as guily plugs. 
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the indicator was achieved at 107 %. 


Monitoring Indicator 3.8: Number of assisted communities with safety-nets'^ to address the 
needs of their most vulnerable members in place as a result of project assistance (FFP) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

West & Fitii 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

20 

15 

30 

65 

FY14 Achvd 

24 

15 

30 

69 

FY14 A/T 

120% 

100% 

100% 

106% 


The global target was achieved at 
106% in FY14. The achieved safety 
nets varied, involving activities that 
included: (a) promoting the traditional 
tontine credit system for 10 women’s 
groups, 10 members each, each group 
receiving start-up funds equivalent to $100 per member, (b) five warehouses for cooperatives, (c) 
group-based storage of 221,800 kg (2,218 bags of 100 kg) of grain (millet and sorghum) being 
held in improved stores (this grain, belonging to 1,607 farmers was being held as food security 
stock that if not needed by their households could be later sold at higher prices), and (d) the 
deposit of the FCFA equivalent of US$ 26,710 US into 19 locked savings and loan safes, making 
those funds available to 227 village savings and loan (VSL) groups for income generating 
activities (this amount generated a net profit equivalent to $19,867 or 74% of the principal, 
bringing the total value of funds to US$46,577; the number of VSL members able to borrow 
from the total saved amount is 2,037 people of w'hich 758 or 37.2% are women). 


Monitoring Indicator 3.9: Number of producer organizations, water users associations, 
trade and business associations, & community-based organizations assisted (US Embassy) 



Ouaddai 

Batha 

Overall 


Transition 

East 

WesttS: Fitri 


Baseline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY14 Target 

420 

400 

250 

1,070 

FY14 Achvd 

695 

447 

328 

1,475 

FY14A/T 

165% 

\ 12% 

131% 

138% 


The FY14 global target for this 
indicator was achieved at 138%, made 
possible by a wide range of activities 
including microcredit guarantees, and 
infrastructure development such as 
well and dike construction, the 


subsidization of agriculture and processing materials, construction of shelters, training, and 
exchange visits. The 38% excess over target is explained by increasing numbers of groups and 
cooperative economic interest stimulated by awareness by the regional offices of the Chadian 
government to take advantage of credits and also by increasing the number of water point 
management committees in the villages. The various organizations assisted are listed in Table 2; 


Table 2: Number of associations that benefitted from BOFSPs assistance 


Type of Group 

Ouaddai 

Batha 

Transition 


East 

West & Fitri 

# 

Members 

# 

Members 

# 

Members 

Men 

210 

2.017 

128 

1.664 

102 

2,392 

Mix 

87 

1,044 

!20 

1,680 

24 

387 

Women 

276 

2,722 

152 

1,772 

142 

2,414 

FSC 

34 

408 

15 

316 

30 

269 


Managed and maintained by the community; at least in part internally resourced, and can be year round or 
seasonal. Examples include community food banks and insurance schemes. 
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Type of Group 

j OuaddaT 

1 Batha j 

Transition 


1 East 

1 West & Fitri j 

# 

Members 

# 

Members 

# 

Members 

Cooperatives 

20 

4,987 

2 

255 

0 

0 

Water committees 

34 

no 

15 

30 

30 

90 

VSCU 

34 

170 

15 

90 

0 

0 

Total 

695 

11,518 

447 

5,807 

241 

5,552 


3. Success Stories 

3.1. - Testimony of the president of the women of the village group in Alboutal (Batha 
West) 

Alboutal is a village 8 km from Ati in the Djahanet canton of Ati Rural District, It is inhabited by 
Arab pastoralists and farmers and is also the seat of the canton. Before receiving BOFSI training 
and support, the population was unorganized with respect to food security matters. To help guide 
the community in the right direction, the project first helped the community to install a Food 
Security Committee (FSC) after which project staff supported the efforts of the FSC to organize 
the population in two women's groups and two men’s groups, Mrs. Mariam Mahamat, 47 years 
old, is the President of Alboutal’s Atalba Centre women's group. Her testimony on the support of 
BOFSI project was collected during the passage of the ADRA team in the village in June 2014, 

As related by Mariam Mahamat: "Before the arrival of ADRA in our village, women did not yet 
know what we call a community group. That is why the project came with entertainers to first 
sensitize and explain to us what a community group is, and the importance of working in such 
groups. After several meetings, we understood and agreed to get together to form such a group. 
'We received training first by someone called a Capacity Building Specialist who came from 
ADRA’s office in Ati. The Specialist gave lessons and helped us to decide and write our group 
rules and regulations. Next, ADRA staff provided us training on how to work better in our fields 
for a good harvest. And we had classes on how to read and write in Arabic, Now, I can read 
Arabic numbers and alphabetic letters, and I can even write some letters and numbers! Some of 
the women in our group are traditional midwives and some are volunteer nutrition educators, 
who as a result of the training they received are always advising us to go to the hospital when 
we're pregnant and to immunize our children. They teach us to prepare good food for children. 
Now we are better off than before. 

When we became organized as a group, we put our small money together to buy a cart and a 
hulling-machine on credit. We rent the cart and machine to people who pay for their use. The 
money they pay goes into our fund where members borrow it to conduct our small businesses. 
Little by little we pay back the loans with small interest at the end of each month. Our fund now 
has more than 200,000 CFA francs [about US$ 400] in cash, excluding loans that are still to be 
repaid. 

We also received credit for three plows and seeds that allow us to plow a large field for our 
group allowing us to plow our own fields if the rain is good. The goats received are being bred 
by some members of our group, providing milk mostly to feed their children. 
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We sincerely want to thank ADRA for its continued support and we ask God to give them long 
life. " 


3.2. - Testimony of the president of the group Women Haya Noudjoum village Amsatarna 
(Ouaddal) on the traditional credit system "Tontine" on the Africare BOFSl project 

Amsatarna is a village 48 km south of Abeche, located in the canton Ouadi Chock in rural 
Abeche sub-prefecture. Inhabited by Arab and Ouaddaien farmers, it is the highest vegetable 
producing area in the region. The testimony by the Amsatarna community reflects the feelings 
expressed by many women involved in BOFSl activities, “The project implemented by Africare 
in this village has had a very great impact on my own life, and on the lives of so many from the 
dozen groups supported in our village.” 

Mrs. Zamzam Mahamat, a BOFSl beneficiary who is 46 years old with eight children to 
support, is the president of the Haya-Noudjoum group of women. Her te.stimony collected during 
the passage of project village management specialist (VMS) in May 2014 adds further to that of 
Amsatarna community. When commenting on the project’s support to the traditional savings and 
credit program called "Tontine", Mrs. Mahamat said: "Without Africare, I will go far. very far 
away. The persistent education of vulnerable women like me finally convinced ten of us to create 
a women's group that was bom on February 1 5, 2009. Before that, my husband had already left 
the region because of hard times. I found myself alone, armed only with my courage. For me, 
every day was a struggle. I used all my energies for the survival of my 8 children. Field work by 
me alone was not enough to support my children. Added to it, 1 collected dry branches here and 
there to sell as firewood. But 1 still could not make ends meet. With help from Africare, the ten 
of us received six goats, two male and four female, as a breeding nucleus to reconstruct our 
livestock. In addition, we received 500,000 FCFA as traditional credit ("tontine") fund. This fund 
allowed our group members to engage in petty trade and save money to start our own businesses. 
'God be praised!’ Today I am a fulfilled woman. No more sleepless nights. No more 
uncertainties and crying. I go to bed without worrying about what will happen tomorrow. Before, 
life was painftil for me and my children. We ate only once every two days. Without Africare 
response, I will go far, very far away from here. This project has changed our behavior and lives 
for the better. The gift of goats and education to reconstruct our livestock allowed us to restore 
our own herds, something impossible in the past. The credit fund of 500,000 FCFA for our ten 
(10) members allowed me to earn a profit of more than 200.000 francs by now. My children have 
goats’ milk, food on the table, and we are doing much better than ever before, Africare is a 
beautiful gift to my children! " 

4. Attachments 

A. Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

Please refer to Attachment A for the Indicator Performance Tracking Table. 

B. Detailed Implementation Plan 

Please refer to Attachment B for the Detailed Implementation Plan, 

C. Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire 

Please refer to Attachment C for the Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire. 
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D. Tracking Table for Beneficiaries and Resources 

Please refer to Attachment D for the tracking tables for beneficiaries and resources. 

E. Expenditure Report 

Please refer to Attachment E for expenditure report. 

F. Monetization Tables 
Not Applicable 

G. Final Evaluation Reports 

H. Supplemental Materials 

Note applicable. 
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A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 
Introduction: 


CARE Bangladesh is currently working with 16 partner non-governmental organizations 
(PNGOs) and five Technical Partners to implement the second phase of the Program 
(SHOUHARDO II, 2010-2015) in 1 1 districts of the country. SHOUHARDO II builds on the 
success of the first phase by maintaining a strong emphasis on improving food and livelihood 
security, nutrition for the poor and extreme poor (PEP) and promoting women’s empowerment at 
the community level. The Program also has an added component aimed at strengthening local 
governance and improving adaptation to climate change. 

The overall goal of the SHOUHARDO II Program is to: “Transform the lives of 370,000 Poor 
and Extreme Poor (PEP) households in 1 1 of the poorest and marginalized districts in 
Bangladesh by reducing their vulnerability to food insecurity” (see SHOUHARDO II Program 
and Monitoring Tool in Annex 1). The FYl 4 Annual Report describes progress made over the 
period from 1 October 2013 to 30 September 2014. Major achievements during this period 
include the following. 

SO 1: 'Availability oF and 'access to* nutritious foods enhanced and protected 


SOI provides livelihoods training and input supports to poor and extreme poor (PEP) Program 
beneficiaries. The program develops the capacity of participants, particularly new and continuing 
farmers, by improving their production knowledge and skills related to homestead gardening, 
poultry and livestock rearing, fish cultivation and cereal crop production, as well as non-farming 
income-generation activities. Drawing to the end of the Program, the focus of SO 1 this year has 
been on extending and reinforcing improvements in livelihoods activities and ensuring the 
longer-term sustainability of practices. 

The program provided special attention to enhancing the use of improved techniques and 
technologies and farming links with private and public service providers to increase household 
production and income. To extend participants' knowledge and skill, model farmers (Positive 
Deviant farmers) were strengthened, in addition to the Community Agriculture Volunteers 
(CAVs) and government agricultural staff. Input support enabled participants to practice the new 
techniques and technologies learned. Livestock vaccination rates were improved and the 
marketing of agricultural products was strengthened through the development of para-vets 
(veterinary nurses) and collectors (product distributors), while savings activities were 
strengthened, thereby improving beneficiaries' resilience to shocks. All these activities were 
implemented with the aim of improving sustainability of the farmers’ practices and the linkages 
with the government and private service providers. 

At the end of this FY, the Program was able to reach all targeted households by providing the 
stipulated training and input supports to 370,609 households (the total Life of Award target was 
370,000.) Please see Annex 2 for more information on the training and inputs provided. 

Progress towards key indicators under SO 1 confirms that program remains on track and should 
be achieved by the end of the Life of Award (LOA). Progress is summarized below: 

1 n* a i; 
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■ In FY 14, 125,256 rural households benefited directly from United States Government 
(USG) interventions (including new and continued beneficiaries, but excluding Income 
Generating Activities) - (93% of the FY target of 134,782). 

• 98,054 PEP households' Income Generating Activities were established or improved, 
against a target of 120,538. This activity is little behind the target (81% of the FY target of 
120,538). 

• 223,3 1 0 vulnerable households are benefitting directly from USG interventions, against a 
FY target of 255,320 (87% of the FY target). 

• 111 ,290 individuals have received USG support for short-term agricultural productivity or 
food security training against a target of 153,156 (excluding Income Generating Activities) 
- (73% of the FY target). 

■ By the end of the reporting period, 913 (cumulative) SHOUFIARDO II communities 
(w'orking villages) had safety nets (saving groups) in place against a cumulative target of 
905. 

It has been observed that there is under-achievement against some of the indicators mentioned 
above. The major reason for this is the calculation fallacy of lY vs. FY and the rule of data 
reporting vs. actual achievement. For example, around 59,000 beneficiaries could not be reported 
as 'continuing beneficiaries’ as they have received two types of support (i.e. training and 
refresher training) and could not be counted twice as they have received the support within the 
same FY but in two different lY. 

It was observed from a short survey that the beneficiaries produce food crops for their own 
consumption, from the 58% recorded in the Semi-Annual Result Report conducted six months 
prior. This indicates a positive trend towards household food security and consumption. Over the 
last 12 months, 33.9% of beneficiaries have been cultivating High Yielding Variety rice, an 
increase from the rates recorded at baseline (28.7% ) and Mid-Term Review (29.1%). This has 
led to farmers producing more rice and ultimately raising income and consumption. Rice 
production has also been improved tlirough the strong links established between Nation Building 
Departments (NBDs) and Program beneficiaries in this reporting period, resulting in the 
distribution of farm machinery (rice weeders) to 501 beneficiaries by the Bangladesh Rice 
Research Institute (BRRl) at a 60% subsidized price. 

The program has enhanced the beneficiaries' incomes by facilitating the diversification of their 
income options, A short survey revealed that beneficiary households are now accessing 
alternative income options, helping them to cope with the different obstacles to earning income 
throughout the year, including the impacts of seasonal changes and climate change. The average 
income for participants involved in these alternative livelihood options has almost doubled (BDT 
742 at baseline, BDT 951 at Mid-Term Review, and BDT 1330 at FY14). Responses indicated 
that in the largest proportion of households, this additional income is primarily used for 
household expenditure including education, medical treatment and other needs. 

Up to the reporting period the Program has achieved 101% of the FY target coverage for Core 
Occupational Groups (COGs), i.e., training was provided to beneficiaries on Agriculture, 
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Comprehensive Homestead Development (CHD), Fisheries, and Income Generating Activities 
(IGA), 100% of the LOA. 

The census data collected for this report indicates that SHOUHARDO II has made good progress 
in most of the SO 1 indicators. 

Key highlights of SO 1 

Outcomes of technical partnerships 

The program has worked with five technical partners under SO 1 : WorldFish (WF), Cereal 
System Initiative for South Asia (CSISA), Chittagong Veterinary and Animal Sciences 
University (CVASU), Bangladesh Agricultural University (BAU) and International Union for 
Conservation ofNature (lUCN). As of September 2014, these partnerships have been concluded. 
Different technologies such as improved crop varieties, new cropping patterns, quality saplings, 
carp polyculture, artificial insemination and floating gardens have been introduced by various 
partners. There have been substantial increases in production and incomes due to the direct 
involvement of these technical partners. Approximately 1,755 beneficiaries received additional 
technical support from the partners, while approximately 327 beneficiaries received financial or 
input support before the end of the partnerships. (For more information, please see Annex 4, 
which highlights the success of PEP involvement with technical partner WorldFish). 

Steps towards income sustainability, using improved agricultural technology 

One of the key indicators to measure the success of SO 1 is the practice of improved technology 
by beneficiaries. The program has implemented a variety of strategies to support this practice, 
such as the use of Positive Deviant farmers, the establishment of demonstration plots, cross 
visits, courtyard sessions, establishing functional relations with government counterparts, and 
technical partnerships and collaborations with different relevant organizations and universities to 
ensure the extension of improved technologies into Program community. At the end of the 
reporting period, it is clear that farmers in Program villages have begun using improved 
technologies in their fields. 98% of beneficiaries are now applying at least one improved 
technology. The highest levels of replication have been observed under technologies used for 
vegetable production. Respondents indicated that such positive results were achieved because of 
the Positive Deviant approach and also thought that the Community Agricultural Volunteer 
initiative made such replication possible. 

Promotion of improved farming techniques 

One of the key activities for this reporting period under SO 1 has been to facilitate farmers to 
conduct three different farming trials with the assistance of technical partners. The aim of the 
trials is to help the farmers to understand the effectiveness of new technologies. All trials are 
currently in progress. 

■ Goat rearing on platforms: During this reporting period the Program has facilitated 
farmers to see the impact of rearing goats on bamboo/wooden platforms and how this 
practice reduces disease, infestations and mortality. This helps beneficiaries to understand 
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the importance of rearing goats on platforms, which will result in the increased 
sustainability of the practice. 

■ Cage nurseries: The program has found that there is an opportunity to effectively raise 
fish in cages in the haor region (tectonically depressed wetlands) if fingerlings can be made 
available in that part of country. SHOUHARDO 11, with the assistance of technical partner 
WorldFish, has supported the farmers in the Sunamganj district to set up cage nurseries 
containing 6,000 fish. This will enhance cage-culture practice in the region and, ultimately, 
farmers' nutrition. (Please see Annex 4 for more details.) 

• Buck (male goat) rearing: The population density of does (female goats) is higher than 
that of bucks (male goats) as it is common for people to purchase does in order to breed 
them. Technical Partner Chittagong Veterinary and Animal Science University (CVASU) 
identified this population disparity and suggested that the Program assist farmers to rear 
bucks in order to increase the population of quality goats in the community. As a result of 
the subsequent demonstrations conducted by the Program and CVASU, beneficiaries have 
benefitted from access to an increased number of quality goats, w'hich help them in a range 
of ways to decrease poverty. 

For further details on the activities and progress of SO 1, please see Annex 3. 

SO 2: Improved health, hygiene, and nutrition status 

SO 2 has continued to improve the health, hygiene and nutrition practices of beneficiary 
communities by connecting participants with government and NGO service providers and 
ensuring they are provided with the messages, support and leadership necessary to adopt new 
approaches. This reporting year SO 2 focused on activities recommended in the MTR as well as 
activities related to exit and sustainability. The MTR-recommended activities mostly relate to 
improving hand washing, exclusive breastfeeding practices and reducing diarrhea and stunting 
among children under the age of two. 

The exit and sustainability activities include strengthening the capacity of Community Health 
Volunteers (CHVs), Positive Deviant mothers, and Village Development Committee (VDC) SO 
2 focal persons who are being trained to disseminate health messages, especially in those areas 
recommended by the MTR. The focus has also been on building better linkages with health and 
family planning field staff, facilitating the inclusion of Community Health Volunteers and VDC 
members in the various Community Clinic committees, community-based cooking and feeding 
demonstrations, strengthening growth monitoring and promotion counseling and referring severe 
acute malnutrition cases to government and NGO health services. SHOUHARDO 11 continued to 
focus on strengthening linkages between target communities and health and family planning 
services, including by conducting joint field visits. These links enabled participants to gain better 
access to services and thereby improve the health and nutritional status of pregnant and lactating 
mothers and their children. 

Most of the data of the annual household sample survey results show that progress towards 
different SO 2 indicators is on track to achieve LOA targets. However, there has been a 
downward trend in exclusive breastfeeding, as explained below: 
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■ Prevalence of underweight in PEP beneficiaries aged under two, based on weight-for-age z- 
scores, is 33.6% against the LOA target of 31.1% (this is an 1 1% reduction against the PEP 
baseline of 37.8%; the baseline prevalence among all Program beneficiaries was 35.3%). 

» 44,4 % of pregnant and lactating women report having taken iron supplements in the last 7 

days against the LOA target of 45%. 

• 67.4% of people in target areas have improved access to sanitation facilities as a result of 
USG assistance, against the LOA target of 60%. 

• 99.3% of people in target areas have improved access to drinking water facilities as a result 
of USG assistance. 

■ The prevalence of diarrhea reported in the last two weeks for children between 6~23 
months of age is 5.2 %, against the LOA target of 10.3%. 

■ 36.1% of mothers feel it is important to wash hands at five critical times per day, against an 
LOA target of 35%. 

• 47.7% of children aged 6-23 months receive a minimum acceptable diet (apart from breast 
milk) where the LOA target is 20%. 

• Prevalence of exclusive breastfeeding of children tmder six months is 63.3% compared to 
FY13 achievement of 77%.* 

* The FY14 annual survey data on exclusive breastfeeding practices indicates a reduction from 
the FY13 achievement of 77% to 63.3% in FY14. The major reasons for this reduction include a) 
severe rain and flooding during the period hindered a significant number of Community Health 
Volunteers from providing adequate home visits and counseling to the lactating 
mothers regarding the practice; b) a significant number of lactating mothers with very young 
children (i.e. under six months) were not able to attend the courtyard sessions to leant about the 
importance and process of breastfeeding due to severe rain and flooding; c) due to long hartal 
periods (involuntary shut-downs) staff were unable to provide the expected level of follo w-up 
support to beneficiaries in the field. To address these challenges, the Program has been 
continuing on-the-job capacity building to support Community Health Volunteers to increase 
home visits and the counseling of family members. 

Key highlights of SO 2 

Linkages with government and NGO health services 

Efforts continued to strengthen linkages between health service facilities and communities. The 
program organized 30 Upazila-level and 340 Union-level workshops with the health and family 
planning department staff. VDC representatives attended these meetings and advocated for better 
health and family planning services for some of the communities. As per MTR 
recommendations, the program continued to focus on identifying and linking with NGO clinical 
services and government community climes. The Program facilitated Community Health 
Volunteers, VDC members and other volunteers to be included in the management group of the 
community clinics, and similar people to be included in Community Support Groups, with the 
aim of mobilizing community people to access services from these clinics. As a result the 
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Program beneficiaries are now better accessing services &om 291 community clinics located in 
SHOUHARDO II villages and 132 community clinics located nearby the program villages. 
Annual Sample Survey results show that 80.5% of the targeted beneficiaries received services 
from community clinics in the last 12 months. Among the beneficiaries attended Community 
Clinics services, 95.2% expressed satisfaction and 36% expressed highly satisfaction on 
community clinics provided services. There is feedback that community people, especially PEP, 
are very happy with the improved linkages and services, as well as the 30 different kinds of 
medicines, including iron and vitamin A supplements, that have been made available free of 
charge. 

Strengthened capacity of Community Health Volunteers, Positive Deviant mothers and 
Village Development Committee SO 2 focal persons 

As per the MTR recommendation, the program conducted refresher training for 1079 
Community Health Volunteers on health, hygiene and nutrition topics. Government health and 
family planning officers were invited to conduct some of the technical sessions. This training 
helped participants to understand the disease burden in society, the nature of diseases, preventive 
measures and roles and responsibilities, and facilitated connections that will ultimately help to 
enhance referral activities. Community Health Volunteers (CHVs) are now more confident in 
carrying out their assigned responsibilities. Their accuracy in measuring weights, ability to plot 
growth monitoring and promotion cards, and their counseling and facilitation skills were 
markedly improved. 

Some Volunteers were found to be under-performing. Most were new, replacing many who left 
the Program for a variety of reasons, including ongoing opportunities in other nutrition 
programs. SHOUHARDO II provided on-the-job technical assistance to new Volunteers in order 
to improve their knowledge and skills, especially regarding conducting courtyard sessions, 
growth monitoring and promotion sessions and quality counseling. 

The Volunteers supported the 6,292 Positive Deviant mothers and 1,573 Village Development 
Committee SO 2 focal persons to facilitate health, hygiene and nutrition topics such as hand 
washing, sanitation, safe water, hygiene, exclusive breastfeeding and antenatal care in their 
routine courtyard sessions. Community Health Volunteers also took Positive Deviant mothers 
and SO 2 focal persons with them during household visits in order to orient them on counseling 
techniques and ways to disseminate key health, hygiene and nutrition messages to targeted 
mothers. These activities ensured the capacity-building of Positive Deviant Mothers and the SO 
2 focal persons in VDCs. 

The focus of FY15 will be to improve exclusive breastfeeding practices by disseminating key 
messages on the value of exclusive breastfeeding through various channels, including Positive 
Deviant mothers, facilitators of mothers support groups and VDC health, hygiene and nutrition 
focal persons during the courtyard sessions, growth monitoring and promotion sessions and 
home visits. Moreover, support will be continued in the lagging behind villages throughout the 
extended no-cost period. 

Dissemination of health, hygiene and nutrition messages 
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The program continued to strengthen the dissemination of essential health, hygiene and nutrition 
(HHN) messages directly to targeted pregnant women and lactating mothers, as well as their 
husbands and in-laws. At the same time, sessions on selected topics were conducted with other 
community groups, including sessions with village women’s empowerment groups 
(Empowerment Knowledge and Transformative Action; EKATA), Early Childhood Care and 
Development (ECCD) children and their families. Comprehensive Homestead Development 
(CHD) participants in order to improve HHN practices in the wider community. During this 
reporting period, 1,661 Community Health Volunteers conducted monthly courtyard sessions for 
pregnant women and lactating mothers in 1,573 villages. The Community Health Volunteers also 
regularly made home visits, identified gaps and barriers to effective HITN practices and 
counseled beneficiaries, their husbands and their in-laws on child caring, cooking and feeding 
practices. As a result of this wider sharing of health messages, positive HHN practices have 
improved in beneficiary communities. A continued focus has been on behavior change activities, 
bring awareness among community people in practicing improved drinking water and sanitation 
facilities and hand washing at five critical times, which has contributed to limiting diarrheal 
prevalence to a minimum level. These factors have also holistically brought about impacts 
contributing to reducing underweight. The overall improvement was mainly due to strengthening 
extension activities based on the recommendations provided by external consultants, who 
conducted formative research to develop a Behavioral Change Communication strategy. Though 
improvements have been achieved in most of the recommended areas, exclusive breastfeeding 
practices lagged behind the achievements of last year, for rea.sons described above. However, the 
Program will continue to apply the research recommendations to improve beneficiaries' 
exclusive breastfeeding practices. 


Strengthening Infant and Young Child Feeding 

Infant and Young Child Feeding (lYCF) practices have been strengthened by offering quality 
growth monitoring (GMP) and promotion interventions and organizing community-based 
cooking and feeding demonstration sessions, leading to improving child health. Survey findings 
show that there was a significant increase in children under the age of two receiving a minimum 
acceptable diet. 

During this period Community Health Volunteers conducted GMP sessions with pregnant 
women and mothers with children under two years of age in each month. Many non-PEP 
beneficiaries also attended the GMP sessions. Each Community Health Volunteers also 
conducted community-based cooking and feeding demonstrations in every three months per 
mothers group, which included introducing participants to the use of Multiple Micronutrient 
Powder for preventing malnutrition due to micronutrient deficiency. Survey results show that 
46.3% children aged from 6 months to less than 5 years received multiple micronutrient powder 
including iron supplementation. At the same time, the Volunteers provided special attention to 
the promotion of tippy tap use and hand washing, as recommended in the MTR. Reports from 
Partner NGOs and Direct Delivery' Field Officers indicate that all the villages have been 
observed accepting the tippy tap technology in improving their hand washing practices, 
particularly following defecation. 
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However, despite this improvement it is important to reiterate that there has been a reduction in 
the practice of exclusive breastfeeding among mothers. Moving forward, the Program will 
provide more emphasis in increasing exclusive breastfeeding practices. 

SO 3: PEP women and adolescent girls empowered 

The overall strategy for SHOUHARDO II is built upon a women’s empowerment foundation: 
the Program is based on the premise that food security and child nutrition is strongly correlated 
with the empowerment of women. To contribute to this key area, SHOUHARDO II has been 
providing technical support to reduce the prevalence of violence against women and adolescent 
girls, and increase their ability to make decisions regarding their own, their children’s and their 
family’s health, nutrition, education, finances and safety, deficiencies in which are known to be 
underlying causes of poor health and nutrition status. 

The program carried out an impact study, entitled Gender Strategy Review, which helped staff to 
better understand problems and actions to be taken to empower women and adolescent girls, 
such as strengthening women's empowerment messages and the linking of EKATA with other 
community women's groups and like-minded organizations. Regular sessions are being 
conducted in 513 EKATA groups to strengthen the women’s empowerment message by 
implementing Participatory' Rural Appraisal tools such as the Women’s Empowerment 
Framework, Cost of Violence Against Women (CoVAW), Violence Against Women ‘Tree’, 
daily time use documentation, mobility mapping and prevention of child marriage. As a result, 
group members are now more aware and are more confident in creating action plans to combat 
Violence Against Women in their communities. The exercises assisted EKATA group members 
in developing a deeper understanding of their rights and the role of women in addressing 
nutritional and food security issues, all which will help bring sustainable changes in the lives and 
livelihoods of PEP women and girls. 

The Program worked closely with the EKATA groups. Village Development Committees 
(VDCs) and EVAW Forums to engage men and boys, including those in positions of power, to 
ensure better support for women to perform their activities and claim their rights. As a result the 
annual survey data for this reporting period indicates that SHOUHARDO II continues to make 
good progress towards achieving SO 3 indicators, including women's control over economic 
resources, decision-making and accessing local institutions. 

Figure: Progress on women's empowerment indicators 
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■ 1 9,083 women and girls enrolled in EKATA during this reporting period against the target 
of 15,390. Moreover, 42,372 girls and boys enrolled in Early Childhood Care and 
Development centers during this reporting period against the target of 18,480. This 
overachievement is mainly due to a mistake in calculating the FY target of Shishu Bikash 
Kendra (preschool) children enrolled in FY13, and continued and new EKATA members 
that were replaced after drop-outs were not mistakenly counted in the target. As a result the 
target was lower than it should have been. The mistake occurred due to conversion of lY 
targets to FY targets. However, this mistake has no budget implications. 

■ Basic education rates were 181% during this reporting period (61,455 against FY14 
original target of 33,870); this achievement is 107% against the revised approved PREP 
target of 65, 765. 


Key highlights of SO 3 

Annual Learning-Sharing Conventions of all EKATA Volunteers and selected group 
members 

The organization of several Learning-Sharing Conventions was a significant undertaking of SO 3 
during this reporting year. The program organized four EKATA conventions, in all regions. The 
members of EKATA, Village Development Committees, Ending Violence Against Women 
(EVAW) forums and representatives of other community organizations (such as women groups 
facilitated by other NGOs in Bangladesh) participated in the conventions. Government officials 
also attended the conventions and promised to provide relevant support to the EKATA and other 
women’s groups. The convention focused on the sustainability of EKATA groups, discussing 
equitable relationships between men and women, male engagement and accessing support from 
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nation building departments. As a result, the Program has better networks and linkages with like- 
minded forums and government departments have become more responsive to the needs of PEP 
women. 

Strengthening the capacity of EKATA groups 

In this reporting period, EKATA groups’ capacity was assessed and strengthened according to 
need. EKATA groups were graded, against a set of criteria in order to identify their strengths and 
areas for improvement. The Program identifiedl90 A-grade, 243 B-grade, 68 C-grade and 12 D- 
grade groups. Along with A-graded EKATA groups, the B, C and D-graded groups have been 
supported through regular on-the-job Program assistance, such as cross visits and refresher 
training on leadership and networking. The Program is facilitating capacity-building initiatives 
for A-graded EKATA groups in this stage, strengthening leadership and capacity to reduce 
violence against women, build links with other groups and forums, raise funds and coordinate 
actions with Village Development Committees and other women’s groups, and lead behavioral 
change regarding women’s empowerment in the community. 

Early Childhood Care and Development (ECCD) improvements 

During this reporting year, ECCD Volunteers have organized ECCD Management Committee 
meetings and parenting sessions with an emphasis on exit and sustainability planning. The 
ECCD Management Committees have worked to create functional linkages with nearby 
educational institutions, communicating with other organizations and the Department of Primary 
and Mass Education, using Community Resource centers and generating funds to continue the 
ECCD centers after the closing of SHOUHARDO 11. As a result, most of the graduated 
preschool children were accepted for enrollment in local primary schools. The ECCD Volunteers 
arranged parents’ meetings throughout the year, discussing issues such as childcare, child rights, 
child development, child nutrition and health and parental responsibilities. During this year 
roughly 17,000 preschool children have received government curriculum books and materials 
from the Ministry of Primary and Mass Education, helping to familiarize children with the 
formal education curriculum. 


During this reporting period one of the major focuses of S03 was on the implementation of exit 
and sustainability-related activities. The Program facilitated meetings with the VDCs and Early 
Childhood Care and Development Management Committees in order to establish plans for 
sustainability, including community financing to continue ECCD and EKATA groups. Interested 
Village Development Committee (VDC) and ECCD Management Committees have begun 
community financing to raise funds to ensure the continuation of the ECCD and EKATA after 
Program support is concluded. Whole communities have participated in this fundraising process, 
and some people have even donated their own cash. 

The Program has also started to emphasize linkages and networking with various institutions. In 
this reporting period 232 meetings were organized for civil society, religious leaders and 
community leaders to discuss ending violence against women at different levels, with the 
participation of representatives from various government and non-government organizations, 
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including the Department of Women’s Affairs, Department of Education, and social welfare 
groups. Service providers discussed the nature of their services and how to access them. They 
also made commitments to provide their support to PEP people. Communities have successfully 
exploited these opportunities, with one Union starting an Expanded Program on Immunization 
(EPI) centre in the Community Resource Center - the result of negotiation with the Department 
of Health and Family Planning, 23 EKATA groups have also been linked with the BRAG 
women's groups (Palli Samaj) to work collaboratively to reduce VAW, develop leadership and 
ensure participation in social safety net programs. 


Engaging Men and boys in the women's empowerment process 

MTR results showed that improvements in women’s freedom of movement and decision making 
at the household level have been limited. The Program is very concerned about making positive 
change in these areas, SHOUHARDO I! is attempting to build a gender-friendly, supportive 
environment by strengthening the engagement of men and boys. SHOUHARDO 11 is also 
facilitating men to be on-board to achieve the social and cultural change we are working towards. 

SHOUHARDO II has undertaken various initiatives to engage men and boys in the women's 
empowerment process, such as youth campaigns, couples sessions, the celebration of 
International Women's Day with the participation of men and boys, awareness sessions with the 
husbands or guardians of EKATA members, husbands of the Maternal and Child Health and 
Nutrition mothers group members, involving men in EVAW forums and meeting with religious 
leaders. As a result, some positive impacts are being seen in community. At present, patterns of 
behavior relating to gender are shifting at the household level. Many husbands are assisting their 
wives in preparing food, fetching water, cleaning and washing clothes when women are out of 
the house or become sick. 

46 couples' sessions have been organized in this reporting year, improving relationships and 
ultimately contributing to reducing violence against women. Some significant changes are being 
observed at community level. Success stories show that following the couples’ sessions, men 
who previously beat their wives began sharing household chores and valuing the opinions of 
their wives and, in some cases, are now advocating for men's engagement. 

SO 4: Local elected bodies' and government service providers’ responsiveness and 
accountability increased 

To achieve SO 4, the Program continued to focus on ensuring that the Union Parishads (lowest 
tier of local government) are more responsive, transparent and accountable to vulnerable 
communities. The Program also focused on improving the capacity of the Village Development 
Committees (VDCs) to claim services from Nation Building Departments, The Program worked 
closely with the Program Advisory and Coordination Committees (consisting of representatives 
from 14 Ministries of the Government of Bangladesh) at various levels, including national, 
divisional, district and Upazila (sub-district), to ensure better and more sustainable services for 
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the vulnerable communities from the Union Parishads and Nation Building Departments. 
Achievements of SO 4 activities include: 

■ An increased number (136) of Union Parishads (UPs) practicing transparent and 

participatory 'open' budgeting annually, against a FY14 target of 50 and a LOA target of 50 
UPs. The achievement is higher than the target due to massive community mobilization and 
the efforts of other projects' interventions. 

• An increased number of UPs ( 1 08) allocated increased resources to meet the needs of the 
poor and extreme poor, against a FY14 target of 62 and LOA target of 62 UPs. The 
achievement is higher than the target mainly due to facilitation of Union Development 
Coordination Committee meetings and strong advocacy by the VDCs. 

• The average score of Union Parishads' management capacity is now 87% against the FYl 4 
target of 70% and a LOA target of 70%, and a baseline of 45. The achievement is higher 
than the target mainly due to continuous follow-up support and facilitation of Union 
Development Coordination Committee meetings by the Program. Moreover, other 
capacity-building initiatives such as organizing service fairs, 'open budget' facilitation and 
activation of UP standing and special committees contributed to achieving the higher score. 

• The number of PEP households in beneficiary communities accessing public resources has 
increased from 2 1 % at baseline to 77% against a F Y 1 4 target of 30% and a LOA target of 
35%. The achievement is higher than the target mainly due to Program facilitation of Union 
Development Coordination Committee meetings, ensuring the participation of VDCs and 
community members. The higher result is also due to stronger advocacy by the VDCs. 

• A total of 1 1 0 Program Advisory and Coordination Committee meetings were held against 
the FY14 target of 94. The over-achievement is mainly due to the improvement of the 
political environment, allowing a higher number of meetings than the conservative target 
developed in the context of earlier political unrest, shutdowns and road blockades. 

Please see Annex 7 for more details and results of SO 4 activities. 

Key highlights of SO 4 

Increased number of local governments practicing 'open budgeting' 

During this reporting period an increasing number of Union Parishads prepared budgets in 
consultation with citizens and used Union Development Coordination Committee (UDCC) 
meetings to identify and solve local problems with the participation of all relevant stakeholders. 
As a result a total of 136 Union Parishads practiced 'open budget' (the transparent and 
participatory development of annual budgets) against a target of 50. The achievement is higher 
than the target due to massive community mobilization and the efforts of project interventions 
from other donor-funded programs, such as SHARIQUE and LGSP. 

Due to the increased number of local governments engaging with communities to plan annual 
budgets, 108 Union Parishads allocated increased resources to the needs of the PEP, against an 
LOA target of 62 .The achievement is higher than the target due to the direct impact of 
community participation in the 'open' budget meetings. In addition, the mean score of Union 
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Parishad management capacity is 87% against the LOA target of 70%. The achievement is again 
higher than the target because of Program staffs continuous follow-up support and guidance and 
facilitation of Union Development Coordination Committee meetings. 

Local governments and Nation Building Departments are more responsive and accessible 
to PEP project participants 

With the support of the Program, Village Development Committee members, who are often from 
poor and extreme poor groups, have gained access to officers from Union Parishads and Nation 
Building Departments, and have been able to effectively engage with them to seek services and 
advocate for the delivery of services and allocation of resources to the local PEP. These officers 
are now visiting the villages more often and responding more readily when called upon. 

Combined with the increase in open budgeting and Program guidance given to Union 
Development Coordination Committees (UDCCs), this has led 108 Union Parishads to allocate 
resources to the needs of the PEP households against a target of 62. In addition, 77% of PEP 
households accessed public resources against the LOA target of 35%. This was also possible 
because of the support provided by Program staff to UDCCs. 

Communities taking control of engagement with government bodies, supporting Program 
sustainability 

Village Development Committees have conducted meetings leading communities in reviewing 
the successes achieved through budgeting in collaboration with Union Parishads and Nation 
Building Departments, and have made commitments to ensure the continuation of these effective 
practices after the withdrawal of SHOUHARDO II. 1,573 such meetings were conducted in 
beneficiary villages, with a range of community members present, including the wealthy and 
PEP. With support from Union Parishads and Nation Building Department 77% of the PEP 
households accessed public/common resources against the LOA target of 35%. 

SHOUHARDO 11 governance impact study recommendations are being implemented as 
exit and sustainability activities 

During this reporting period a study was commissioned with the objective of identifying the 
impact of improved governance on the food and livelihood security of poor and extreme poor 
beneficiaries, and to generate a better understanding of the nature and quality of engagement of 
poor and extreme poor women in local governance structures and processes. The following short 
term recommendations are being implemented at the field level: 

• Communicating SHOUHARDO IPs exit plan as early as possible to all stakeholders, 
especially to the VDCs, project participants, and Partner NGOs. 

■ Taking necessary measures to ensure the participation of VDC members in different Union 
Parishad or union-level committees after phase-out. 

• As Community Resource Centers are envisaged to be important centers for post-Program 
activities, establishing linkages and coordination among adjacent VDCs, including those 
that do not have such facilities. 
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• Linking up weak VDCs with nearby stronger VDCs through effective facilitation, 
coordination and communication. 


SO 5: Community members and government institutions are better prepared for, mitigate. 
and respond to disasters and adapt to climate change 

SO 5 is important for protecting the gains made by other Program components. During this 
reporting year, resilience-building efforts (i.e. enhancing preparedness, mitigation, adaptation 
and response capacity) were continued in target institutions and communities, ensuring the 
reduction of disaster-induced losses. This year several disasters tested the system that the 
Program has been establishing in communities. Assessments, reports and photographic evidence 
showed that the overall system has improved significantly and functioned smoothly during 
disasters. 

SO 5 made substantial progress and remained on track for this period. For selected results and 
other achievements please see Annex 8.) 

Key highlights of SO 5 

■ Approximately 14.9% of USG-assisted communities (233 villages against a LOA target of 
234 villages) have constructed or developed physical infrastructure to mitigate the effects 
of shocks in FY14. 

■ 1 ,914 infrastructure schemes have been constructed or repaired during the reporting year as 
result of USG assistance, against a FY target of 1,450 (132%; cumulative achievement is 
92.75% up to this reporting period). 

■ 1,573 communities now have a disaster early warning and response (EWR) system in place 
as a result of project assistance against the FY14 target of 1.525 (103%). 

• A total of 7,219 people were trained this year in disaster preparedness and climate change 
adaptation as result of USG assistance, against a FY14 target of 7,459 (achieved 96.8%). 

" A total of 1 54 unions have developed/reviewed their Union Disaster Management Plan 
/Contingency Plan in the FY against a target of 1 30 or 1 1 8% (an LOA target of 1 55, 
achievement 99%). 

• 95.2% of beneficiaries have access to safer places during disasters (as per annual sample 
survey results). 

Institutions are equipped for and responsive to manage disasters 

Union Disaster Management Committees supported by Disaster Volunteers took an active role in 
responding to the disasters that hit in 2014. Contingency plans that were prepared and/or 
reviewed as part of the Climate Vulnerability and Capacity Analysis CVCA) process was used 
during the 2014 flood; for example, to identify priority areas and plan relief efforts. Contingency 
planning also resulted in organized and coordinated courses of action with clearly identified 
institutional roles and resources, information processes, and operational arrangements for 
specific actors at times of need. SHOUHARDO H improved emergency response by capacity- 
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building and activating the Union Disaster Management Committees, Union Disaster Volunteers 
and Village Development Committees, through which the government and non-go vemment 
organizations could assess relief requirements and channel relief more transparently and 
efficiently. 

Communities are better prepared to cope with disasters 

The semi-annual beneficiary household sample survey indicates that 90% of communities feel 
better prepared to respond to disasters, of which 20% of respondents stated that communities are 
highly prepared, while 70% of respondents stated they think they are moderately prepared. This 
opinion was given on the basis of number of variables, which include early warning and response 
systems being in place, physical infrastructure, trained volunteers with access to equipment, 
contingency plans and the functionality of Disaster Management Committees. 

Early warning systems and shelters bringing impressive results 

With technical support from Partner NGO RIMES (Regional Integrated Multi-Hazard Early 
Warning System), SHOUHARDO II successfully improved 10-day flood forecasts to 
complement the 5-day forecasts prepared by the Flood Forecasting and Warning Centre, the 
government-mandated agency. This has been a great achievement in flood forecasting systems. 
Early warnings were disseminated in beneficiary communities, including remote areas, by 
Program-trained Disaster Volunteers. Where the river was expected to reach danger levels, this 
gave vulnerable populations enough time to save their property and store enough food and 
drinking water for about 1 5 days before moving to safer places. Consequently, the community 
was able to secure their livestock, homestead vegetables, firewood and other essentials; this in 
turn supported the local government plan for alternative livelihood options for the affected 
communities after the flooding. For those in need. Union Disaster Volunteers arranged transport 
and provided assistance with moving. Union Disaster Management Committees liaised with their 
counterparts at the higher level of government (Upazila Disaster Management Committees) to 
organize the distribution of relief. 

During this reporting period some 500 Volunteers in Kurigram, Rangpur, Sirajganj, Jamalpur 
and Sunamganj warned around 300 communities and helped shift approximately 1,000 families 
suffering from river erosion and flooding, along with their belongings, to safer places. During 
this period 1390 PEP households in Sirajganj (Kazipur) and Bogra (Sonatala) took shelter in 
safer places that were built by the Program (such as school-eum-flood shelters or neighboring 
households on raised plinths). As a result, the suffering and loss of life and property of at- 
risk/affected households was reduced significantly. 

Reductions in 'distress-selling' among poor and extreme poor 

In times of disaster and stress, the poor and extreme poor are often forced to sell off their assets 
in order to purchase food and medicines, pay for school fees and so on. As a result of different 
resilience activities, this 'distress selling' among the PEP has been reduced significantly. It has 
fallen from 12.5% in 2012 (as per MTR data) to 8.7% in 2014 (as per which as per recent 
Household level Annual Sample Survey). The value of items sold due to distress selling has also 
reduced, down from the baseline of BDT 25,274 (USD 329.52) to BDT 15,929 (against a target 
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of BDT 15,000). Recent survey data reveals that distress selling among the beneficiaries of the 
northern char region is higher than the other three Program regions at 1 2.8%; however, the value 
of assets sold is highest among the beneficiaries living in the haor region and lowest among the 
beneficiaries of the north char. 

Local initiatives 

Several self-initiated emergency activities have been implemented by the Disaster Volunteers, 
indicating a responsiveness and ownership of the ongoing interventions. For example, in 
Rangpur Bogra and Pabna, self-motivated Disaster Volunteers worked with the local Village 
Development Committees to respond to the cold weather. They approached local wealthy people 
and asked for financial donations, which the use to buy and distribute 2,41 8 blankets among the 
poor and extreme poor families. 

Infrastructure 


SHOUHARDO II constructs and maintains infrastructure that is important for improving 
livelihoods and protecting beneficiary villages from natural disasters and the negative impacts of 
climate change. Structures are implemented by CARE, partner NGOs and the Local Government 
Engineering Department. 

Overall, progress as of this reporting period is on track. Details of structures being built and 
information related to progress and FY 1 4 achievements can be found in Annex 9. 

Commodity Management 

Monetization 

34, 640 metric tons (MT) of monetization commodities for the 2014 Fiscal Year have been sold 
to the Government of Bangladesh. Proceeds from the sales, amounting to BDT 924,076,103 
(equivalent to USD 1 1,695,389), have been received. The details of cost recovery are available in 
FFPMIS. It should be noted that due to a rounding problem the actual receipt recorded is 
$$1 1,695,156.80 which is $232.09 less than earned proceeds, and slightly different in this 
narrative than it is in FFPMIS data. 

SHOUHARDO II Program AOR Shahnaz Zakaria observed the discharge of monetization at 
Chittagong port, and met the Clearing Forwarding Agent and Surveyor, as well as visiting the 
private Inland Container Depots facility at Chittagong port. 

Direct distribution activity highlight: 

■ In FY14, a total of 10.163 MT of commodity were distributed to 101,350 pregnant and 
lactating women as a supplementary ration. FY14-approved direct distribution quantities of 
1,000 MT (880 MT soft white wheat, 80 MT vegetable oil and 40 MT yellow split peas) 
have been received during the reporting period. 

• Under a joint flood response effort, ACDL'VOCA participated in CARE’s response 
activities by providing 70.5 MT of food commodity (46 MT wheat, 1 1 MTs vegetable oil 
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and 13.5 MTs lentils) for emergency distribution. CARE distributed a total of 149 MX 
commodities (including the quantity supplied by ACDIA/OCA) to 6,000 households in 
flood-affected Program areas in September 2014. 

■ As per the close-out plans for direct distribution activities, the Primary Commodity 
Warehouse at Chittagong was released in May 2014. 

■ The field testing of TOPS/ USAID Warehouse Manager Safety Guide (a tool for Title II 
Programs) was completed for SHOUHARDO II and necessary feedback was supplied to 
TOPS for the finalization of the guideline. 

Environmental Compliance Mana 2 ement 

Details relating to environmental compliance throughout the Program, including infrastructure 
compliance, warehouse and commodity environmental management and arsenic-safe drinking 
water, can be found in Annex 10. 

Knowledge Management 

This year the Knowledge Management Unit has focused on documenting the achievements of the 
project in different areas. The Knowledge Management Strategy has also been formalized and 
published. 

More details of the Knowledge Management Unit's activities and achievements, including 
Human Interest Stories relating to success across the program, can be found in Annex 11. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

In addition to routine monitoring activities, during FY14 SHOUHARDO II Monitoring and 
Evaluation (M&E), Management Information System (MIS ) and Geographic Information 
System (GIS) systems facilitated and/or conducted a number of surveys and assessments, 
including beneficiary households-based quantitative semi-annual and annual sample surveys, 
village grading assessments. Institutional Capacity Assessments for Union Parishads (local 
governments) using the Management Score Sheet, inclusion of scale-up village selection and 
beneficiaries, updating household lists, prepared GIS maps incorporating village grading results, 
village-based Participatory Monitoring and Evaluation (PM&E) sessions and so on. To increase 
the utilization of M&E data and improve data quality, quarterly workshops and data reviews 
were facilitated involving program management and technical teams. Food distribution at FDP 
and end-use monitoring of food rations at the recipient level were also carried. Key findings of 
the census and sample surveys were shared with management, helping to improve program 
delivery. 

To meet minimum job requirements , a number of capacity-building efforts have been organized 
for program staff and partners, with the aim of improving their capacity to better analyze and 
utilize M&E data, understand Food For Peace M&E systems and processes, and handle 
quantitative data analysis programs using statistical software. 

Challenges 
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SO 1 

■ Excessive rain was a challenge for home gardening in some places. However, this 
challenge was minimized by advising farmers to grow vegetables on raised beds and 
plant trees in improved, raised pits. 

SO 2 

• Severe rain and flooding during the period hindered a significant number of Community 
Health Volunteers (CHVs) from providing an adequate number of home visits and 
counselling to mothers and other family members. Counselling will be strengthened 
after the flood is over. 

SO 3 

■ The facilitation of women's empowerment groups in non-EKATA villages is a 
challenge, as there is no assigned women's empowerment Volunteer in the Village 
Development Committee. In addition, field facilitators are unable to provide adequate 
support due to their intensive involvement in other budgetary activities. To address this 
challenge, EKATA Volunteers from nearby villages, women's empowerment technical 
officers and occasionally technical managers from the Program have been engaged to 
facilitate sessions. 

SO 4 

■ Ensuring that communities’ demands were included in the budgets of some local 
governments was a challenge due to political and other biases. However, there was an 
effort to overcome these issues through the persistent persuasiveness of the VDC 
representatives. 

SOS 

• In many cases, progress in the implementation of Union Disaster Management Plans is 
not discussed or analyzed in Union Disaster Management Committee meetings. This 
reduces the opportunities to link the allocation of safety net resources to the Plans. 

B. Lessons Learned 

SOI 

■ Farmers have appreciated learning through demonstrations and the follow-up home and 
field support visits undertaken by the Community Agriculture Volunteers (CAVs) and 
Positive Deviant (PD) Farmers. Based on this positive trend, these demonstrations and 
home visits will continue during the forthcoming period. 

■ Goat rearing, including vaccinations, with the support of the government livestock 
department is an effective activity for improving the livelihoods of PEP people. 

• Community-led initiatives are a useful method of increasing the take-up of improved 
technologies (the importance of these for improving livelihoods being one of the key 
learnings of the SHOUHARDO II Program). Such initiatives work to build ownership, 
solidarity and confidence among community people and also help ensure the 
sustainability of new practices. 

SO 2 

■ Some communities in the haor region are highly conservative, as well as being isolated 
and hard to reach, and therefore do not offer many family planning services. 
Unfortunately this leads to a number of unplanned and repeated pregnancies that 
exacerbate malnutrition, despite the Program providing nutrition interventions to them. 
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■ Cooking and feeding demonstrations are an effective way to teach and motivate mothers 
and in-iaws in improving their child-caring practices. 

SO 3 

■ Capacity-building initiatives strengthen women's empowerment platforms such as 
EKATA to have an improved and clearer understanding of women's empowerment. 

■ The engagement of men and boys plays a critical role in improving women's 
empowerment, and reduces violence against women, including in non-EKATA villages. 

■ Coordination meetings between Ending Violence Against Women Volunteers generate 
positive support for Village Development Committees and EKATA groups in dealing 
with domestic violence issues at the community level. 

■ Newly formed women's empowerment groups (consisting of women and men) in non- 
EKATA villages are positively contributing to the reduction of violence against women. 

SO 4 

■ Since the specific distribution of roles and responsibilities to 'focal persons' in Village 
Development Committees, these individuals have become more active in linking with 
local governments and service providers to obtain services for community members. 

• SHOUHARDO II Service Fairs created opportunities for people to leant about the 
services available in their regional government areas (Upazilas). Many beneficiaries 
have since visited the Upazila government offices and are now accessing these services. 

■ Government representative visits and government coordination meetings are useful in 
achieving better services for beneficiaries. 

SOS 

» Local government institutions, including disaster management committees at different 
levels, Disaster Volunteers, Village Development Committees and communities who 
are mainly responsible for disaster preparedness and response are less active in 
peacetime than during disaster situations. However, the Program is continuing its efforts 
to ensure they stay active. 

■ Energy-efficient (improved) stoves are quickly accepted in large numbers in beneficiary 
communities as they require less fuel, produce less smoke and reduce household 
expenditure. Seeing these benefits, other community people are adopting these stoves. 

M&E 

« The purpose of capturing and processing M&E data was not limited to the generation of 
progress statuses, but rather continued to be used for crucially important purposes, 
including as a management tool, enabling program implementation in a systematic and 
logical manner. Facilitation of the village grading process also exposed many 
qualitative aspects of the Program that are critical for systematic planning and 
successful exit and sustainability. 
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Annexes 

Annex 1; Programming and Monitoring Tool 
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Annex 2: Description of input and support activities for SO 1 

SOI is the principal program component that delivers packages of input support and training. 
The support packages vary in size between Core Occupational Group (COG) and target 
household. Extreme-poor households receive higher-value input packages than poor households 
while receiving the same training. Non-PEP community members are also invited to participate 
in the courtyard sessions, but do not receive input packages (cash or in-kind). 

The VDC facilitates the selection process for the various COGs based on people’s assets 
(availability of land, access to water bodies and labor). An overview of the program support to 
beneficiary households is provided in the table below. Following receipt of initial input 
packages, participants receive follow-up support (training/cash and/or in-kind) throughout a 
second year. 


Table 2: Overview of support provided under Core Occupational Groups 


Core 

Occ^^tioBal 

Croup 

/Training 

Input padcage + 
tratang tidies 

Grant Poor 
(BDT) 

Grant 

fixtmnePear 

Agriculture 

Year 1=2 days 
Year 2= 1 day -r 
bimonthly 
courtyard 
sessions 

Seed/seedling, 

Organic Fertilizer, 
Irrigation, Field 
preparation. Crop 
management. 

Year 1 = 1000 
Year 2 = 500 

Year 1 = 2000 
Year2 = 1000 

Fisheries 

Year 1= 2 days 
Year 2= 1 day + 
bimonthly 
courtyard 
sessions 

Fingerling, Lime, 

Fish meal. Fertilizer 
for culture fish and 
Fish net/Boat, 
Aluminum Patil/Pot 
for capture fish 

Year I = 1000 
Year 2 = 500 

Year 1 = 2000 
Year 2 = 1000 

Comprehensive 

Homestead 

Development 

Year 1= 3 days 
Year 2 - 1.5 day 
+ bimonthly 
courtyard 
sessions 

Sapling. 

Seed/seedling, 

Organic Fertilizer, 

Chicken/duck/goat, 

Fencing. 

Year 1 = 1500 
Year 2 = 750 

Year 1 = 3000 
Year 2 = 1500 

Income 

Generating 

Activities 

Year 1= 2 days 
Year 2= 1 day + 
bimonthly 
courtyard 
sessions 

Entrepreneur 
Development & 
Business 

Management training 
and skill training 
based on the selected 
trade 

Year 1 = 1500 
Year 2 = 750 

Year 1 = 3000 
Year2 = 1500 
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Annex 3: Details of SO 1 activities, including Core Occupational Group capacity- 
building 

Core Occupational Groups 

To enhance the availability of and access to nutritious food the Program has reached 370,609 
beneficiaries (just over 100% of the LOA target) through basic training, up to this reporting 
period. The Program will continue to work on providing refresher training during the remaining 
period of the program, including providing refresher training to rest of the beneficiaries by next 
quarter in order to achieve the LOA target of 740,000 beneficiaries. This shifting of training is 
due to the current flood situation in the Program area. 

Establishment of demonstration plots 

During this reporting period the Program has established 101 demonstration plots displaying 
different improved crop varieties and technologies, including the introduction of pumpkin 
cultivation demonstrations with pheromone trap and hand pollination, papaya cultivation with 
mixed intercropping, carp polyculture with vegetable cultivation on dikes, rice-fish culture with 
vegetables on dikes, new cropping patterns (vegetable-wheat/potato-vegetable), and homestead 
gardening for multiple cropping. These demonstrations helped participants to learn new 
techniques. 

Capacity-building through value chain analysis 

Training was provided to 4196 beneficiaries on the cultivation of various high-value crops with 
support from the Department of Agricultural Extension. Training topics included working with 
improved technologies and how to link with the private sector to access high-quality seeds and 
market produce. The initiative will continue to help participants to increase their crop 
production, reduce production costs and obtain higher prices by accessing different markets. 

Capacity-building through vocationai training 

The Program provided skills training to 1838 participants on different vocational skills, including 
tailoring, making blankets, knitting sweaters, vaccination, making bamboo products, hand 
stitching and masonry. Following this training, beneficiaries' employment opportunities have 
increased. 

Activation of Positive Deviant farmers 

Positive Deviant farmers have played an important role in developing the capacity of 
beneficiaries from different core occupational groups - Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Comprehensive Homestead Development. 

Courtyard sessions 

During this reporting period number of courtyard sessions have been arranged for Program 
beneficiaries on different topics. During this quarter. Positive Deviant farmers attended different 
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courtyard sessions and staff from government Nation Building Departments also attended at 
courtyard sessions and provided technical support to farmers. In addition to the PEP, non-PEP 
people also attend those sessions to enhance their knowledge. 

Supporting self-help savings groups 

Up to and including this reporting period, savings groups have been formed in 913 villages, out 
of which around 750 (82% of the groups) have been assisted to open and maintain bank 
accounts. The rest of the groups are in the process of opening accounts. So far the savings groups 
have engaged in saving and borrowing activities to meet their needs. 
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Annex 4: SO 1 collaboration with Technical Partners 

Collaboration with the Private Sector Engagement (PSE) Unit of CARE-Bangladcsh 

A collaboration between SHOUHARDO 11 and the CARE Bangladesh Private Sector 
Engagement Unit is working to ensure the effective and efficient implementation of market and 
economic development activities which are feasible for poor and extreme-poor beneficiaries. 

This unit is facilitating the development of relationships between Program beneficiaries and 
different stakeholders (both connected and unconnected with CARE) with a view to uncovering 
economic empowerment opportunities in the field of market and value chain development. 

During the reporting year a total of 4026 beneficiaries received training, including 821 people 
trained in vocational skills, 678 on entrepreneurship, 470 on 'collecting' and 2057 on value 
chains. After the training, SHOUHARDO II also assisted them in engaging with various national 
and regional private sectors, ranging from local crafts companies to a national 
telecommunications company. 

Collaboration with the Chittagong Veterinary and Animal Sciences University (CVASU) 

As per SHOUHARDO IPs agreement with CVASU, the third and last group of 49 Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine graduates from the University have now completed internships in 
SHOUHARDO II Program areas. Through this collaboration, the Program staff, volunteers and 
community people benefited from vaccinations of cows, goats, and poultry birds, as well as from 
information on raising these animals. The students also had the chance to gain practical 
experience in working with community people and the government Department of Livestock. 

'WorldFish 

As planned, the SHOUHARDO 11 Program closed its technical partnership with WorldFish in 
September 2014. During this reporting period the Program has trained 59 farmers with the 
assistance from WorldFish staff. WorldFish assists Program beneficiaries to establish 59 
demonstration plots displaying four different technologies; pond aquaculture, rice-field culture, 
fish nursery and fish cage culture. 

Cereal System Initiative for South Asia (CSISA) Project 

in September 2014 the Program also completed its technical partnership with CSISA. During this 
reporting period, 658 Program beneficiaries were assisted through the activities of CSISA- 
Bangladesh. A total of 48 beneficiaries were engaged with CSISA-IRRI (International Rice 
Research Institute) and 30 were engaged with CSISA-CIMMYT (International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center), primarily learning about new, improved cropping patterns. Under CSISA- 
IRRl, 48 farmers cultivated mustard and each beneficiary received mustard seed and fertilizer 
from CSISA. 33 non-PEP farmers on adjoining land also received these inputs in order to 
maintain clusters. 

CSISA-CIMMYT has provided training on wheat and maize cultivation to 30 Program 
beneficiaries and provided seed to five of these beneficiaries, who have in turn enabled all 30 
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farmers to cultivate the crops. Maize growers also cultivated red amaranth and cabbage, which 
they intercropped with maize. In boro season (March-May), CSISA-IRRI also provided 10kg of 
high-yielding rice seed (BRRIDhan-28) for four SHOUHARDO II Program participants in 
Gouripur (a Direct Delivery area), who were following the new cropping pattern (rotating rice 
varieties and mustard crops). On an average, the farmers harvested 22kg wheat per decimal of 
land (1/lOOth acre, or 0.004 hectares). During this period a 'joined field day' was also observed to 
share information on wheat cultivation, at which more than 1 00 farmers were present. 

Collaboration with Bangladesh Agricultural University 

■ Fruit Tree Improvement Project-BAU: As per the Program's MOU with the Bangladesh 
Agricultural University (BAU), the Mymensingh Regional Office arranged a three-day 
training event on managing mini mixed orchards and nurseries for 44 SHOUHARDO 11 
Program participants, which was facilitated by the staff of the BAU Fruit Tree 
Improvement Project. The training was practical in focus and after completion all 
participants purchased quality saplings at their own cost (with a 25% discount) and planted 
them at their homesteads. The frait har\'ested from these mini mixed orchards will 
contribute to fulfilling their nutritional requirements as well as enhancing their economic 
status. 

• Conservation of Black Bengal Goat Project-BAU : Under the Program's MOU with 
Bangladesh Agricultural University (BAU), the Conservation on Black Bengal Goat 
Project has provided a total of 35 black Bengal goats to SHOUHARDO II beneficiaries in 
the Mymensingh region at a ceremony where Faculty members were present. Prior to 
receiving the goats, a technical orientation session was provided to the beneficiaries at 
BAU. 
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Annex 5: Details of SO 2 activities 

Joint field visits of District- and Upazila-level health and family planning officials 

During this reporting year, the Program has facilitated several field visits by the local 
government district officials in different regions. They mainly visited community-based Growth 
Monitoring and Promotion (GMP) sessions and courtyard sessions and expressed their wish to 
continue these efforts, ensuring that the communities receive health and family planning services 
offered by Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. They also instructed front line Ministry staff 
to work closely with the SHOUHARDO 0 Program in order to work towards MDG targets by 
2015. As a result, coordination among SHOUHARDO II and Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare field-level staff has been significantly strengthened. The rate of antenatal and postnatal 
care services, iron, vitamin A and folic acid supplements, and immunizations received by 
mothers has increased markedly. 

Engagement of men on health, hygiene and nutrition issues 

To improve health, hygiene and nutrition practices and ensure support for mothers, the Program 
organized sessions for beneficiaries' husbands and fathers-in-law on the importance of men's 
support and how they can help women to take better care of herself, their child and other family 
members. Through these discussions the husbands and male guardians realized the importance of 
their support, particularly during pregnancy, delivery and lactating periods, including helping 
women to manage family chores and visit healthcare facilities to obtain services. 

Identification of Severe Acute Malnutrition cases in 30 pilot Unions 

Community Health Volunteers continued to identify Severe- Acute Malnutrition and Community- 
Integrated Management of Childhood Illnesses cases through screening of children under two 
using Mid-Upper Arm Circumference (MUAC) tape in Growth Monitoring and Promotion 
centers in 30 pilot Unions. Identified cases are primarily counseled by the Volunteers and 
referred to appropriate facilities. During this reporting period a total of 288 Severe-Acute 
Malnutrition cases had been referred, among which 214 cases were referred to NGOs nutrition 
Programs to ensure nutrition treatment with Ready-to-Use Therapeutic Food (RUTF). The 
Volunteers in the pilot Unions also followed up with all these children to ensure appropriate 
nutrition treatment. 

Mothers' support group activities 

862 facilitators of mother support groups have been trained on facilitation processes, and 
identification and counseling on relevant issues including exclusive breastfeeding, 
complementaiy feeding, and child caring practices. The mother .support group facilitator 
facilitated session for Mother Support Group in each month. 
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Annex 6: Details of SO 3 activities 
Establishment of EKATA mini-libraries 

During the reporting period, 493 women's empowerment mini-libraries have been established 
under the management of the Empowerment, Knowledge and Transformative Action (EKATA) 
groups. The libraries have created opportunities for both EKATA and non-EKATA members to 
read a range of books on subjects including health and nutrition, women's rights, the arbitration 
of Violence Against Women issues, the environment and services provided by local 
governments. Many VDCs are discussing ways to increase the stocks of books in these learning 
platforms and facilitate local government (Union Parishad) members and other elite community 
members to donate old books. This initiative has contributed to social cohesion and help 
strengthening the enthusiasm to promote learning culture in the community. 

Women's empowerment activities in non-EKATA villages 

The Program undertook special initiatives to strengthen women's empowerment in non-EKATA 
villages, based on the recommendations of the MTR. A total of 1 ,060 women's empowerment 
groups have been formed in non-EKATA villages. These empowerment groups consists of about 
20 female members, including interested Core Occupational Group (COG), mothers' groups and 
Ending Violence Against Women Forum members, as well as 4-5 positive male members of the 
community. Awareness sessions on women's rights, early marriage, dowry and violence against 
women, including eve-teasing, were conducted for these groups by the staff and Volunteers. In 
addition, the empowerment group members visited nearby EKATA villages to learn about their 
plans and actions. 

Youth campaign for adolescent boys and girls 

Gender inequality and violence against women is a problem for all community, and it creates 
obstacles towards peace, advancement and development. Youth group can play a vital role to 
create strong movement for ending violence against women. With the leadership of EVAW 
forum 175 youth campaigns have been organized with the participation of youth boys and girls. 
They demonstrated rally, drama, song etc. on bad impact of violence against women at 
community level where representatives of Union Parishad, VDC, EKATA members and other 
members of the communities participated in those events to inspire the youth group. 
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Annex 7: Other achievements and results of SO 4 

Program Advisory Coordination Committee (PACC) meetings at different levels: 

110 PACC meetings were organised at the national, divisional, district and Upazila levels. The 
meetings focused on Program progress and challenges and allowed the members to share their 
field findings and recommendations for further improvements. 

Program visit by the National level PACC members 

A 15-member team with representatives from different ministries visited Kazipur and Ullapara 
Upazilas from 1-2 November 2013. The National PACC members observed EKATA groups, 
ECCD centers, school-cum-flood shelters. Core Occupational Groups, homestead raising, 
sessions on HHN and had discussions with MCHN mothers and Village Development 
Committee members. In addition to this visit, another 225 PACC members from the district and 
Upazila levels visited SHOUHARDO II working areas. Based on the Program experience, these 
visits of the PACC members encourage the community people and the government field staff to 
provide better services to the PEP and help to foster institutional linkages after the exit of the 
Program, 

The PEP are establishing their access to public/common resources 

Increased number of PEP beneficiaries accessed various local resources, such a roadside slopes, 
for vegetable gardening and the plantation of fruit trees. The Program supports the government 
in the selection process for khasland distribution among the PEP. 

Capacity-building of Union Parishad standing and special committees: 

The Program conducted 2-day training for 49 co-opted members in the local government’s 
(Union Parishad’s) various standing and special committees. The main objective of the training 
was to enhance the capacity of the co-opted members on the functions of the committees and 
roles of the members in order to ensure the provision of services for community people. 

Community Action Plans reviewed and prepared new CAP by the Village Development 
Committees 

The SHOUHARDO H Program has been building capacity of the Village Development 
Committees to prepare and implement yearly Community Action Plans (CAPs) to take forward 
their social and economic agendas, including livelihoods, WATSAN, early marriage, ending 
Violence Against Women, road maintenance, disaster and climate change responses, etc. During 
this reporting period a total of 1,573 VDCs, with the mass participation of community people, 
reviewed the progress of their CAPs and developed a plan for the next year. Some of the VDCs 
were successful in negotiating with the Union Parishads to ensure they committed to dedicating 
some of their budget to CAPs activities including road maintenance, tube well installation and 
maintenance, construction of tube well platforms. Vulnerable Group Development, Vulnerable 
Group Feeding and old age allowances. 
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strengthening Union Development Coordination Committees (UDCC) 

Union Development Coordination Committees (UDCCs) are one of the most important forums 
of the local government (Union Parishad) structure, where the members plan, implement and 
monitor their own services, and also coordinate other government and non-government services 
available in their Unions, The SHOUHARDO II Program facilitated 420 UDCC meetings with 
the participation of Union Parishad-based Nation Building Department (NBD) staff, VDC 
representatives. Union Parishad members and NGO representatives, mainly with a view to 
reviewing progress against Union Parishad and NBD services, and to discuss ways to improve 
services for the poor and extreme poor people. As a result, services for the poor and extreme 
poor have improved. In addition, the Program organized learning visits for the Union Parishad 
(UP) members to other successful UPs (Sonatola and Kazipur Upazilas) so they could learn how 
to run an effective standing committee and development committee meetings, how' to prepare a 
budget and how to encourage the participation of poor and extreme poor people. 

Leadership training for female Union Parishad members: 

It has been observed during field visits that female Union Parishad members lack the knowledge 
and skill for meaningful participation in the Union Parishads' decision-making processes. To 
address these limitations, Rangpur region organized two days' residential leadership training for 
female Union Parishad members. Approximately 50 female Union Parishad members 
participated. As a result, the female members shared their satisfaction with the training and 
committed to provide more support to SHOUHARDO II PEP beneficiaries. 
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Annex 8: Other achievements and results of SO 5 

Enhanced disaster risk reduction/climate change adaptation capacity through refresher 
training courses 

Capacity-building efforts in communities and local government institutions, mainly at the Union 
level and to lesser extent at the Upazila level, continued throughout this period. A total of 7,219 
people were trained on disaster preparedness and climate change adaptation against FY14 target 
of 7,459 (achieved 96.8%). The figures mainly came from the trainings conducted with Disaster 
Management Committee members and commimities. 

Promote the culture of putting disaster preparedness action plans into practice 

Targeted unions are now equipped with necessary disaster management plans as per the central 
guidelines for Union Disaster Management Committees. A total 1 54 unions have developed or 
reviewed their disaster management plans against the target of 130 (118%). In periodic meetings, 
these committees analyze the progresses of the implementation of disaster management plans to 
make sure activities are implemented as per the plan. During the reporting period, continuous 
facilitation was provided to make sure that priority disaster management plan activities are 
integrated into each union's annual development plan. Due to continuous capacity building 
efforts through periodic meetings the committee members are becoming proactive in reviewing 
and updating the plan, thus the FY 14 achievement is higher than the target. However the 
program is maintaining its overall LOA target. 

Promote greater involvement of Village Development Committees in Disaster and Climate 
Risk Management (DCRM) activities 

To forge closer links between Disaster Volunteers and Village Development Committees, a 
range of activities were sustained throughout the year. As result of these efforts, the following 
changes, among others, were observed: 

■ Focal persons from 1,573 VDCs were available across the Program communities to look 
out for DCRM issues and vertical/horizontal linkages 

• Disaster risk reduction and climate change adaptation issues were discussed in monthly 
VDC meetings 

• Union Disaster Volunteers delivered disaster risk reduction and climate change 
adaptation messages in village-level courtyard sessions (Core Occupational Groups, 
mothers’ groups, women’s empowerment groups, etc.). 

• A village-level Contingency Plan (on poster paper) is available in almost all 1,573 
Program villages, where the disaster-related roles and responsibilities of community 
members are delegated and which lead at-risk households towards improved disaster 
preparedness (please see human interest story 4 for more details). 
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Replenishment of non-food items 

Replenishment of non-food items for 10,000 households was completed, of which 7,000 were 
utilized in the recent floods. The signing of long-term MOUs with vendors to supply required 
non-food items during emergencies is also underway. 

Humanitarian Response 

With financial support from USAID, CARE responded to disasters in the following ways during 
this reporting year and provided food and non-food items to the disaster-affected households: 

■ Dharmapasha norWester, 2014: Provided non-food items (NFIs) to 1,000 households 
severely affected by the nor’wester in late-April 2014 in Dharmapasa. The support package 
included a makeshift shelter (tarpaulin sheet) and a set of utensils (aluminum cooking pot, 
pitcher, plastic bowl, plastic glass and jerry can). 

■ Monsoon Floods 2014 in North-west: Provided Food Items to 6,000 severely affected 
households in Kurigram, Bogra, Jamalpur, Sirajganj and Pabna. The package/household 
included wheat (20kg), vegetable oil (1 .83kg) and yellow' peas/lentils (3kg). 


■ Provided Non-Food Items (NFIs) to 7,000 severely affected households in Kurigram, 

Bogra, Jamalpur, Sirajganj and Pabna. NFI packages per household included one aluminum 
cooking pot, one pitcher, one tarpaulin sheet, one 8L bowl, two glasses, one 20L bucket, 
one mug, one piece nine meter and one piece 10 meter rope, one mosquito net and one lOL 
jerry can, 

• Provided Non-Food Items (NFIs) to 1 9,995 poor and extreme poor households, vulnerable 
to floods and riverbank erosion, in Kurigram, Sirajganj and Jamalpur districts in February- 
March 2014. The NFI package included plastic/tarpaulin sheets, plastic bucket, mug, bowl, 
glass, aluminum pitcher, cooking pot, mosquito net etc. 


Promotion of climate-adaptive technologies 

• Keyhole gardens became popular among poor and extreme poor (PEP) households: During 
this reporting period a total of 1 05 PEP households established keyhole gardens in 
Kurigram, Nilphamary and Dinajpur. This technology, which was introduced to 
SHOUHARDO II staff by Terre Des Hommes in Kurigram, has multiple benefits: farmers 
can grow bed and pit crops simultaneously on the slope of this garden, which can be 
established in a small piece of land or homestead. It remains productive even during flood 
and water-logged conditions, as it is built above flood levels. Beneficiaries can also use the 
central hole for household waste disposal, including cow dung, where it decomposes and 
then provides crops with nutrients. This reduces environmental pollution as well. The 
community and government officials alike welcomed this technology and beneficiaries for 
its nutritional and economic benefits. These gardens were built on a pilot basis and as the 
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results are promising the Program will encourage beneficiaries to replicate it elsewhere, 
where feasible. 

■ Improved Cook Stoves: Interest in fuel-efficient stoves is increasingly rising across the 
Program communities/unions. Finding its multiple benefits, people are adopting the 
technology by their own. During this period, a total of 277 sets of energy-efficient stoves 
were replicated in 32 communities in Sirajganj and Bogra. These results are the result of 
demonstrative orientations, awareness sessions and follow-up. Replication efforts will be 
continued in the months ahead with a tracking mechanism. A total of 53 19 households 
received improved cooking stoves from the Program this year. 

• Climate adaptive agricultural practices: Farmers are adopting high-yielding and stress- 
tolerant rice varieties during this period. The agricultural supports being practiced by the 
communities (provided by SO 1 ) include flood or drought-tolerant rice varieties, late rice 
varieties, short-duration rice varieties, improved agricultural technologies, diversification 
of rabi crops, cage fish culture and support for culture or capture fisheries. Char 
communities are now very much interested in cultivating the new BRRI Dhan 55 variety of 
rice as this variety is appropriate for dry and winter seasons and the harvesting time is 
shorter than other varieties. 

Quarterly/bi-monthly learning sharing meeting with Union Disaster Volunteers and SBTBs 

As a part of a continuous learning process, regular learning-sharing meetings were held with 
Union Disaster Volunteers and School-Based Teenaged Brigades (SBTBs). In the meetings 
SBTB and Volunteers shared their learnings and practices. Through the discussions, participants 
had the opportunity to leant different applied techniques and information regarding disaster 
management. SBTB members shared their learnings with their family members as well as 
neighbors, making them confident about household-level disaster preparedness. Volunteers 
participate in different small-scale disaster responses within their community. 

Facilitate regular quarterly and semi-annual Union Disaster Management Committee and 
Upazilla Disaster Management Committee meetings 

Disaster Management Committee meetings at the Union and Upazilla level were held quarterly 
and semi-annually in all Program areas. Both the Committees decide their plan of actions and 
analyze their progress in these meetings. 

Develop and/or review risk and resource maps and display on billboards 

During the reporting quarter, a total of 250 risk and resource maps have been displayed on 
billboards in public places. With this yearly achievement a total of 375 billboards illustrating 
villages’ risks and resources have been installed. 

Upkeep water treatment plants and other emergency equipment 

Periodic servicing of emergency equipment (zodiac boats, water treatment plants and mobile 
kitchens) was conducted in April 2014. All the items are kept fully ready to mobilize as and 
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when needed. Through these periodic servicing exercises, CARE is planning to develop a pool of 
technicians/technical staff within the organization over the course of time. 

Enhanced flood warning systems (in partnership with Regional Integrated Multi-Hazard 
Early Warning System, RIMES) 

• Implement a 1 0-day flood forecast system: With technical support from the Regional 
Integrated Multi-Hazard Early Warning System (RIMES) SHOUHARDO II 
operationalized a 10-day flood forecast system in Bangladesh. Flood early warnings were 
disseminated in the SHOUHARDO-II pilot areas (15 locations) through daily mobile 
messages and emails (e.g. forecast outlooks and bulletins in both Bangla and English) and 
uploaded in the Flood Forecasting and Warning Centre website, www.ffwc.gov.bd . Two- 
way communication between RIMES-FFWC and regional CARE-Bangladesh staff and 
Local Government Institutions (LGIs) were maintained from the advent of the flood to 
ensure timely early warning. 

■ Flash flood forecasting and guidance system: In April 2014 RIMES installed the flash flood 
forecasting and guidance system at the Flood Forecasting and Warning Centre (FFWC), 
with training provided on system operation. The training covered system overviews, 
integration of rainfall intensity and duration thresholds into the model, and orientation on 
the web-based decision-support system. Three-day flash flood advisories were also 
disseminated through emails and the FFWC website, www.ffwc. gov.bd . Training to 
familiarize community-level users on flash flood forecasts and advisories was conducted in 
Sylhet and Cox’s Bazar on 14 and 17 June 2014, respectively. Two automatic rain gauges 
were procured for installation at the pilot sites - one in Cox’s Bazar and one in Sylhet. 
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Annex 9: Details of infrastructure activities 

Table: Details of infrastructure completed within the ARR reporting period 


P NGO & CARE Direct- del ive ry (DP ) schemes - USG funded 


SI.# 

Scheme Type 

Implemented By 

Completed # 

1 

Box culvert/U-drain 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

41 

2 

Community Resource Center/ECCD 
Construction 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

40 

3 

Deep-set tube- well installation 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

34 

4 

Slope protection guide wall 

PNGO 

2 

5 

Household latrine 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

751 

6 

Community latrine 

PNGO 

3 

7 

Mound protection wall 

PNGO 

2 

8 

Mound extension 

PNGO 

4 

9 

Stairs in mound protection wall 

PNGO 

2 

10 

School maintenance/renovation 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

61 

11 

Brick Flat Soling/Herring Bone Bond 
access road maintenance 

PNGO 

11 

12 

Tube- well installation 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

15 

13 

Tube-well maintenance 

PNGO & CARE-DD 

927 



Total 

1,893 

LGED Schemes-USG Funded: 

SL# 

Scheme Type 

Implemented By 

Completed i 

1 

Box culvert 

LGED 

9 

.2' 

Cyclone shelter maintenance 

LGED 

■ 3 

3 

School cum flood shelter 

LGED 

8 

A':': 

Slope fwotection guide wall 

LGED 

Total 

21 


PNGOs (Partner Non-Government Organization) & CARE-DD (CARE Direct Delivery) 
Structures 

In this reporting period, a total of 1,038 1Y4 (implementation year-4) PNGO and DD schemes 
have been completed, including tube-wells and tube-well maintenance, household and 
community latrines, culverts, community resource center (CRCs), school maintenance and 
renovation. Brick Flat Soling access road maintenance, slope protection guide walls, mound 
protection/extension, and stairs in mound protection walls. Moreover, 855 IY5 (implementation 
year-5) PNGO and DD structures including culverts, household and community latrines, school 
maintenance/renovation and tube-well maintenance have been completed by September 2014 
which is within this reporting period. These infrastructures are facilitating access to safe water. 
Early Childhood Care and Development classrooms, spaces for social gatherings, VDC and 
EKATA meetings in the Community Resource Centers, reducing water logging and disaster 
hazards for the poor community, 'fhese structures are linked to attaining the overall objectives of 
different SOs of the SHOUHARDO II Program. 
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Ail IY-4 structures of PNGOs and Direct Delivery have been completed successfully by this 
period. Implementation of IY-5 structures is going on as planned. Progress is on track and by the 
end of September 2014, a total of 855 IY-5 schemes have been completed out of a planned 
2,277. 

LGED Structures: 

LGED (Local Government Engineering Department) completed six flood shelters, five box 
culverts, three cyclone shelter maintenances and one guide wall during the reporting period, out 
of total of 17 structures planned in FY14. Structural activities of the remaining two structures 
have been completed but the final measinement couldn't be settled due to some minor 
rectification needs. It is expected that the pending two structures will be completed by November 
2014. 

LGED also planned for six box culvetrs and eight flood shelter-cum-schools in FY-15 and they 
have already completed four box culverts within this reporting period. The overall achievement, 
including ongoing works of the FY-15 structures, is around 43% at September 2014 and it is 
expected that rest of the activities will be completed by December 2014. Two structures of FY- 
13 have also completed within this reporting period. 

All of the structures are designed to provide assistance to communities and also help during 
disaster, by providing school facilities, shelter facilities, reducing water-logging, protecting 
mounds and creating opportunities for vegetable gardening and tree plantations. 
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Annex 10; Environmental Compliance Management 

Environmental Complianee Management (ECM) - Infrastructural work 

During this reporting period, environmental impact assessments of different types of 
infrastructure and non-infrastructure interventions and monitoring work of recommended 
mitigation measures was done under the supervision of the Program’s environmental impact 
management. According to need, different types of interventions, such as homestead rising, tube- 
well maintenance and installation, approach road maintenance, flood-shelter-cum-school 
maintenance and community resource centers were implemented under the Program. 
Environmental impact assessments of those interventions were completed during the planning 
period for each of these interventions. Appropriate mitigation measures, such as borrow pit 
filling, earth compaction, grass turfing, dust suppression, vegetative measures and plantation 
work were recommended and implemented during this period along with structural schemes as 
per the recommendations of the environmental impact assessments. Environmental monitoring 
was also done in all implemented schemes during this period to ensure that mitigation and 
enhancement measures are being implemented properly and as recommended. 

Arsenic and safe water supplies 

Tube-well water arsenic levels and the supply of safe water communities is a major compliance 
issue of the SHOUHARDO II Program and to meet this requirement, village and union-level 
arsenic and safe water supply awareness programs have been conducted with community people 
and union WatSan (Water and Sanitation) committee members during this period. Maintenance 
of old tube-wells was also conducted during this period. Regular community awareness sessions 
on ground water arsenic and safe water supplies are continuing to raise the community peoples’ 
awareness in using arsenic-safe drinking water. 

Warehouse and commodity environmental management 

During this reporting period, warehouse fumigation work for pest control was done in all 
warehouses following approved the Pesticides Evaluation Report Safer Uses Action Plan 
(PERSUAP). Warehouse fumigation in all 17 warehouses was completed by authorized 
companies. Safety measures and effectiveness of those activities are also monitoring by the 
concerned warehouse staff of the SHOUHARDO II Program in the Chittagong, Cox's Bazaar, 
Mymensingh, Rangpur and SirajganJ Regions. Moreover, during this quarter, review sessions 
were also organized at each regional level to see the effectiveness of fumigation work and proper 
safety measures are being undertaking both by fumigators and concerned warehouse staff as per 
PERSUAP. During this reporting period, necessary routine maintenance work included ensuring 
that cleaning and sweeping was conducted in all warehouses on regular basis. Fumigation safety 
measiures were observed by a USAID Mission Environmental Officer and Regional 
Environmental Advisor. Moreover, during this period, fumigation vendors procured Gas masks 
and Phosphine gas detectors as safety measures. 

Fuel wood consumption awareness program (FCAP) 
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Under USAID condition 4, the SHOUHARDO II Program has undertaken a fuel wood 
consumption awareness Program (FCAP) to address ESR issue. The Program has initiated 
awareness sessions among beneficiaries and prepared an environmental mitigation and 
management plan (EMMP), under which an awareness-raising leaflet was developed and 
distributed and awareness sessions were facilitated with supplementary food ration recipients 
(lactating mothers and pregnant women). Other forums of Program beneficiaries were also 
invited to sessions on a regular basis, aiming to improve natural resource management and 
efficient fuel wood uses. 

Progress review and planning workshops: 

In this period, a number of progress reviews and planning workshops were conducted, such as 
environmental compliance management review workshop, arsenic and safe water sessions, 
warehouse fumigation and commodity management workshops, and an FCAP (Fuel wood 
Consumption Awareness Program) session were also organized with the aim of ensuring the 
quality of environmental standards throughout all activities. 
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Annex 10: Details of Knowledge Management 

SHOUHARDO II Knowledge Management has passed a significant year, despite starting with 
country-wide political unrest that continued through the first quarter of the year. During this 
period, several advocacy events at regional and national level have been arranged, and a number 
of quality publications, including written documentation and video documentaries, have been 
produced, describing SHOUHARDO II’s impact in different strategic areas of intervention. 
Analytical discussions of the accomplished activities are as follows: 

Facilitating events and agendas 

• Access to land: SHOUHARDO 11 is facilitating and advocating for the poor and extreme 
poor to access the Government’s initiative of khasland distribution, as well as temporary 
access to use common resources, such as embankments, roadsides and water bodies. 
Through this process and with the support of Village Development Committees (VDCs), 
PEP have been accessing these resources. During the facilitation process the Program has 
encountered some challenges, including 1) applicants’ lack of knowledge about eligibility, 
2) applicants’ lack of awareness of the exact amount of land they are holding, 3) applicants 
who do not currently have control of the land they have applied for, 4) frequent changes of 
government officials who are authorized to distribute khasland - any of which disqualify 
the applicant even though he/she fulfills the government’s eligibility criteria for 
distribution. SHOUHARDO II has taken initiatives to rectify these problems at the 
applicant level through VDCs and tried to focus on issues relating to the PEP in Upazilla 
and District level Program Advisory and Coordination Committee meetings. In spite of 
several challenges during this reporting period, 1 86 PEP households were allocated more 
than 20 acres of khasland and 11. 399 PEP households gained access to common resources 
for vegetable gardening, roadside plantations, fishing or temporary residence. In addition, 
150 PEP households have to access to the Ekti Bari Ekti Khamar (One House One Farm) 
Project launched by the Government of Bangladesh, which aims to give each household 
access to land on which to grow food for their own consumption. 

• Work towards inclusive social protection: The Program is tracking its beneficiaries’ access 
to the social safety net programs run by the Government of Bangladesh. In accessing these 
programs, poor and extreme poor beneficiaries face many formal and informal challenges. 
To identify those challenges and identify potential solutions within the existing 
opportunities, SHOUHARDO II has arranged a series of workshops in all working regions, 
as well as a national seminar on Social Protection with the participation of relevant 
Ministries, civil society members, academicians, economists etc. SHOUHARDO 11 has 
also completed a study on Strengthening Social Safety Net Programs for the Extreme Poor 
in Bangladesh, with relevant policy recommendations. 

• Gender and development fair: CARE Bangladesh participated in the Gender and 
Development Fair organized by USAID and Begum Rokeya University. At the fair CARE 
highlighted its women's empowerment initiatives. Various CARE Bangladesh projects, 
including SHOUHARDO II, screened documentaries about their activities. SHOUHARDO 
II also displayed a photo exhibition entitled 'Women and Girls Inspiring Change in Our 
World'. Cultural performances by SHOUHARDO II artists (including staff from the 
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Rangpur region, partner NGO staff and volunteers) depicted initiatives under different 
strategic objectives of SHOUHARDO II. Publications and products were also on display at 
the SHOUHARDO 11 stall, focusing on the social and economic contributions of CARE 
Bangladesh's women beneficiaries. 

Studies and strategic documentation 

■ Knowledge Management Strategy: Following extensive consultation, the detailed 
Knowledge Management Strategy has been finalized. As mention in earlier reporting, this 
is a living guide to systematize Knowledge Management approaches in SHOUHARDO II. 

■ Best Practices Documentation: Large volumes of knowledge and learning have been 
generated across the Program with regional and contextual variances throughout the 
implementing areas. This study, documenting best practices throughout the Program, has 
been completed during this reporting period and the final report will be formally published 
in the coming months. 

• Finalization of Women’s Empowerment Study Report: SHOUHARDO II has promoted 
female entrepreneurship, encouraged greater participation by mothers in their children’s 
education and supported self-help groups. The success of the Program can be portrayed 
through the accounts of thousands of women whose lives have been changed through its 
various Program activities and interventions. SHOUHARDO II has collected and 
documented these stories, and highlighted the position of those women who can provide 
inspiration to millions of rural women in Bangladesh. In this study, selected stories, 
photographs and descriptions have been documented, which only reflect a small part of the 
transformational change related to women's empowerment that is occurring in 
SHOUHARDO II Program sites in the rural comers of Bangladesh. The study has been 
completed and extracts from the study are now available in published form. 

SHOUHARDO II Volunteer Directory 

Throughout the Program implementation, at the field level the SHOUHARDO II Program has 
developed a vast array of human resources, including members of the Village Development 
Committees (VDCs), Community Agriculture Volunteers (CAVs) Community Health 
Volunteers (CHVs), Early Childhood Care and Development (ECCD) Volunteers, Women’s 
Empowerment (EKATA) Volunteers. Disaster Volunteers, and the School-Based Teenaged 
Brigade (SBTB). As per the exit and sustainability plan, the Program has decided to collate and 
provide a full list of these SHOUHARDO Il-developed human resources to the respective 
government and other service providers, with the aim of connecting them with the service 
structures after the upcoming Program withdrawal. While the first phase of SHOUHARDO 
prepared and provided only the Disaster Volunteer Directory to the relevant stakeholder (with a 
similar objective), the SHOUHARDO II directory will include all other community-level 
resource persons developed by the Program. A list of the SHOUHARDO II volunteers will be 
given to the Government of Bangladesh, relevant NGOs and other service providers so that if 
needed they can use this resource. The compilation of the directory is in progress and the first 
version will be published in October 2014. 
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Publications 

• Flashcards; This year SHOUAHARDO II has published two 
promotional flashcards to promote the Program to wider range 
audiences within and outside of the country. In these two 
colorful items SHOUHARDO ll’s goal, objectives and 
achievements during this implementation phase, along with 
impacts in the lives of beneficiaries and groups of people that 
SHOUHARDO II works with, has been clearly depicted. The 
woman-shaped flash card presents SHOUHARDO IPs goals 
relation to women’s empowerment, agriculture and nutrition- 
related achievements. On the house-shaped flash cards, SHOUHARDO IPs impact on men 
and w'omen of a range of age groups has been briefly illustrated. 

• Newsletter: SHOUHARDO II produces a quarterly newsletter in print and electronic 
versions, which are distributed among SHOUHARDO II Program staff, other CARE staff, 
PNGOs, beneficiaries, GoB officials, donors, relevant NGOs and INGOs. The contents of 
the newsletter are thematic, based on Strategic Objectives and crosscutting interventions. 
The latest newsletter focuses on Private Sector Engagement, Contributions/artieles were 
obtained from the PSE-SHOUHARDO II team, communities, partners & field offices. 

■ Publications: In this reporting period we have published three important documents: the 
Knowledge Management Strategy, the Study on Women’s Empowerment and the study on 
Quick-Win Initiatives. These documents have captured SHOUHARDO IPs strategy as well 
as the processes of intervention. These comprehensive documents have implications for the 
current Program and also contain referral value in designing future development projects. 
The publications have been designed a wide range of audiences, both within and outside 
the country. 

Visual documentations 

• Website updates: The SHOUHARDO II website has a new look and archives a huge 
amount of information. The website is updated on a regular basis, and during this reporting 
period new case studies have been added, as well as in electronic versions of newsletter. 
New videos have also been uploaded for wider sharing purposes. 

■ Promotional video documentaries: In the reporting period, the Knowledge Management 
team has produced two promotional video documentaries, as well as a theme song for the 
Program. The promotional documentary named “A Glimpse of SHOUHARDO II” depicts 
a cross-section of the entire Program, with a special focus on agriculture and livelihoods. 
“A story of a front-liner” depicts the entire Program with a focus on the livelihood of a 
particular agriculture beneficiary. The theme song highlights Program achievements in a 
catchy tune. These videos can be found on the SHOUHARDO II website. 
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ACRONYMS 

Acronym Full Meaning 

AGRITEX Department of Agricultural, Technical and Extension Services 

AI Artificial Insemination 

ANC Antenatal Care 

CA Conservation Agriculture 

CFA Cash for Assets 

CGV Care Group Volunteers 

CMC Community Health Clubs 

COP Chief of Party 

CPU Civil Protection Unit 

CSB Com Soy Blend 

DCOP Deputy Chief of Party 

DFNSC District Food and Nutrition Security Committee 

DIP Detailed Implementation Plan 

DLPD Department of Labor and Livestock Production 

DRR Disaster Risk Reduction 

DSS Department of Social Services 

DVS Department of Veterinary Services 

DWSSC District Water Supply and Sanitation Subcommittee 

EHT Environmental Health Technician 

EMA Environmental Management Agency 

FANTA Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance 

FFA Food for Assets 

FFP Food for Peace 

FNC Food and Nutrition Council 

GoZ Government of Zimbabwe 

IMC International Medical Corps 

IPTT Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

MEL Monitoring, Evaluation & Learning 

MOHCC Ministry of Health and Child Care 

MoA Ministry of Agriculture 

MoPSLSW Ministry of Public Service, Labour and Social Welfare 
MoU Memorandum of Understanding 

MWAGCD Ministry of Women’s Affairs, Gender and Community Development 

NACS Nutrition Assessment, Counseling and Support 

NGO Non-govemmental organization 

NRM Natural Resource Management 

PCN Primary Care Nursing 

PHC Primary Health Center 

PHH Post Harvest Handling 

PHHP Participatory Health & Hygiene Promotion 

PIRS Performance Indicator Reference Sheets 

PLW Pregnant and Lactating Women 

PMD Provincial Medical Director 
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PMP Performance Monitoring Plan 

PVO Private Voluntary Organization 

QWICR Quarterly Wed-based Interface for Commodity Reporting 

RDC Rural District Council 

RDDC Rural District Development Committee 

SaFPHHE Sanitation-focused Participatory Health and Hygiene Education 

SBCC Social Behavior Change Communications 

SO Strategic Objective 

ToT Training of Trainers 

VHW Village Health Worker 

VS&L Village Saving and Lending 

WASH Water, Sanitation and Hygiene 
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I. Overview 

This report covers the first full year of implementation for the Amalima program, Amalima 
is (along with its sister program ENSURE) the first Development Food Assistance Program 
in Zimbabawe, and the first Food for Peace program ever implemented by CNFA. Amalima 
is led by CNFA, who also oversees Strategic Objectives 1 & 2; International Medical Corps, 
who lead on Objective 3; ORAP, who oversee community mobilization and field operations; 
Dabane Water Works, who lead on water and engineering; Africare, technical lead for 
commodity management and natural resource management, and the Manoff Group, 
specialists in behavior change. 

The context for the program year was marked by political stability (following elections in 
August 2013), exceptionally good rains and grain harvest (and therefore low food insecurity), 
continued strained relations between the Governments of Zimbabwe and the United States, 
and economic stagnation after 5 years of recovery. 

While internal political stability was generally favorable for the establishment for the project, 
this was largely offset by the strained relations with the US. The scale of donor funding and 
NGO activities has declined considerably since 2012, and Amalima and ENSURE, as large 
programs funding exclusively by the USG, have attracted a great deal of scrutiny. Despite 
this, after a protracted period of planning and negotiations, the programs were officially 
launched in February 2014, in a ceremony which included several sitting GoZ Ministers and 
the US Ambassador. 

Amalima’s theory of change builds long-term food and nutrition security through increasing 
agricultural production and incomes, strengthening community resilience, and promoting 
appropriate feeding, hygiene, and child care behaviors. All activities are supported by the 
traditional Amalima model of community support and shared endeavor. The TOC remains 
relevant, and most activities have been successful as measured by levels of interest, 
acceptance, and participation of target communities. Given that most activities were rolled 
out at scale only in the 6 months previous to this report, it is too soon to make definitive 
judgments on impact. Economic stagnation poses challenges to market-driven components 
of the program, a situation CNFA is following closely. The multi-sectoral programming 
approach, while theoretically sound, creates bureaucratic challenges at the Government of 
Zimbabwe and USAID levels, as each type of activity (health, nutrition, water, cropping, 
financial services, livestock, irrigation, etc,) requires technical reviews and approvals. 

The work-plan for the first half of the FY proved over-optimistic for a program of this 
complexity in the current environment and significant delays were experienced, as detailed in 
the challenges section below. Despite this, the Amalima partners, supported by the local 
USAID Humanitarian and Resilience Office, were able overcome initial obstacles, stabilize 
operations and government relations, and approach or exceed most program targets by the 
end of the FY. 
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n. Annual Activities and Results 
Strategic Objective 1 

M 1.1; Agricultural Production and Productivity Improved 

The dates of the FFP reporting year - ending 30 September - effectively split the critical pre- 
planting, pre-rains season in Zimbabwe across two program years, which can lead to 
confusion in targeting and reporting. Several activities are constrained to specific timeframes 
such as: targeting the mid-November planting season which needs to occur between July and 
early November, FFA/CFA activities occur between April and October, and many 
construction activities involving groundwater need to happen between April and the onset of 
heavy rains in December. Planning and implementation of these activities are necessarily 
guided by season rather than reporting year. Thus, many seasonal Amalima activities planned 
and started in FYl 4 will be completed in early FY 1 5. In the IPTT results are for activities 
completed by September 30, while the narrative will also include seasonal descriptions where 
relevant, to give a more accurate view of program status. See the following table for key 
seasonal indicators and activities: 


Activity^adkator 

Completed by 
9/30 (FY14) 

Estiaiakd 2014 Seas^mdl 
total (comfdeted 1^ 3W11) 

Number of individuals who have received USG supported short- 
term agricultural sector productivity or food security training 
(Conservation Agriculture) 

10,018 

11,888 

Number of HH with improved access to water for agriculture and 
productive use 

353 

393 

Number of sand abstraction points installed/rehabilitated 

10 

12 

Number of sub-surtace tanks constructed/rehabilitatcd 

0 

4 

Grazing land area rehabilitated under food for assets 

0 

150 ha 

Number of Villages implementing grazing management plans 

22 

24 


Amalima’s activities did not influence production of rain-fed crops in the 2013/14 rainfall 
season as the season was well undeirvay when the program was rolled out. Amalima’s 
activities in FY14 focused on preparations for rain-fed cropping for the 2014/15 rainfall 
season, developing farmers’ skills to manage both large and small livestock, developing skills 
for horticultural production and improving management of water resources for agriculture. 

The program prioritized building the capacity of lead farmers and paravets to train other 
farmers and host crops and livestock demos, building farmers’ skills to implement 
Conservation Agriculture (CA), increase livestock productivity through improved herd 
management strategies and breeding, rehabilitating productive assets such as community 
gardens, sand abstraction systems and grazing lands, improving access to financial services 
through strengthened Village Savings and Lending VS&L groups, developing agrodealer 
capacity to provide services to their clients, and improving communities’ capacity to manage 
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disasters, hence improving their resilience to adverse conditions. The impact of most of these 
activities will be felt in FY! 5 after farmers have gone through a season of cropping. 

Cattle that were artificially inseminated in FY14 will be calving between the first and second 
quarters of FY 1 5. Artificial insemination was selected as a strategy for improving calving 
rates and the quality of livestock in the target districts by addressing issues of low bulling 
ratios and inbreeding. 

IR 1.1.1 Access to water resources for agricultural production improved 

In FY14, Amalima, led by Dabane Water Works, rehabilitated eight sand abstraction systems 
in Tsholotsho (4), Bulilima (2) and Mangwe (2) districts. In addition, the program 
rehabilitated four gardens in Tsholotsho district. Local communities participated in the 
rehabilitation activities by providing labor and locally available materials such as gravel, 
river sand and pit sand for the works. The works involved constructing the pump heads, 
replacement or repairs to pumping system and piping from the river to the pump. Works also 
involved repairs to cattle drinking troughs. A total of 353 households benefit from the 
rehabilitation. 

For sustainability of the rehabilitated infrastructure and the gardening activities, the Amalima 
water team trained Water and Irrigation Management Committees in each of the districts on 
good water management practices, water/ irrigation infrastructure maintenance, and 
leadership and governance. In Tsholotsho, where rehabilitation works were conducted in June 
2014, the garden group members have since been trained on horticulture production and have 
started growing vegetables that include green leafy vegetables (kale, chou moliier, cabbage, 
spinach etc), onions and tomatoes. 

Amalima mobilized and identified potential areas for locating subsurface tanks (12 were 
planned for 2014) however much of the water infrastructure this year was focused on clinics 
and gardens. Works on four tanks in Tsholotsho are planned to be completed by November 
to capture rainwater in the 2014/15 rainfall season. Rehabilitation of irrigation schemes (two 
were planned for FY 1 4) was deferred to FY 1 5 to allow for detailed feasibility studies to be 
conducted on the schemes to be rehabilitated. The program trained 323 members of irrigation 
and garden groups (>300% above what was targeted for the FY). These numbers were 
achieved because in most gardens ail members of the garden groups, and not just water 
committee members, turned up for training. 

IR 1.1.2 Livestock management improved 

IR 1. 1.2.1: Knowledge and skill on livestock production improved 

Amalima’s approach is based on building paravets and lead farmers’ skills and knowledge so 
they can go on to train farmer groups on livestock management strategies. Following a 
training of trainers approach for paravets and lead farmers, each paravet or lead farmer 
committed to training a minimum of 10 other livestock farmers who are member of his/her 
group. To standardize paravet trainings, the program collaborated with technical staff from 
the Department of Veterinary Services (DVS) and the Department of Livestock Production 
and Department (DLPD) to deliver standard livestock management trainings to paravets and 
lead farmers on the basis of training programs and technical trainings materials developed by 
the r«'o departments. Five-day training of trainers workshops targeted at paravets and lead 
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farmers were conducted in the districts of Tsholotsho, Gwanda, Buiilima and Mangwe. Two- 
day cascaded trainings were conducted by paravets/ lead farmers to their group members, 
with support from Amalima field staff, and technical officers from DVS and DLPD. To 
improve the effectiveness of trainings, practical and demonstrations were adopted as key 
strategy for delivering key livestock management messages in all trainings. 

Livestock management trainings and activities focused on breed improvement through 
Artificial Insemination; disease surveillance, identification, prevention and control; and 
animal nutrition for both small and large stock. A total of 2,010 livestock farmers received 
training in general herd management in FYI4. This figure is 66% above the projected target 
of 1,200 livestock farmers for the year. The variance can be explained by the participation of 
a higher number of livestock fanners than had been anticipated during planning, particularly 
the numbers of farmers owning small livestock such as goats. Therefore, an increased 
emphasis will be given to care and management of small stock as a strategy for increasing 
focus on women and the most vulnerable households. 

Amalima trained 3 14 (21 1 male, 93 female) cattle farmers in Artificial Insemination (Al), a 
technology used to improve cattle productivity through crossbreeding as well as to combat 
low bulling ratios and low livestock conception rates. Al trainings covered the advantages 
and disadvantages of Al bull selection, cow and heifer selection, importance of timing and 
animal body condition, pre and post pregnancy diagnosis, and the A! process. Farmers with 
cows and heifers ready for mating that were able to meet service fees of $30 per animal were 
linked to Al service providers. In total 1 47 cows and heifers were exposed to Al, with 68% of 
these being confirmed pregnant -higher rate than the national average of 51%'. In FY15, a 
two stage process will be conducted to properly align Al processes to the recommended 
window periods (January/ February and March/ April). 

Other livestock management practices adopted by trained farmers by September 2014 
include; 

• Pre-rain season deworming of livestock- 2 1 6 farmers (90 female, 1 26 male) 

• Dehoming- 1 94 farmers (79 female, 1 1 5 male) 

• Castration- 213 farmers (90 female, 123 male) 

• Supplementary feeding with either home-mixed feed or purchased animal feed- 115 
farmers (44 female, 7 1 male) 

Adoption of improved livestock management practices by trained farmers is expected to lead 
to increased calving and kidding rates, improved calf birth weight and increased cattle and 
goat gross margin. 

In FYl 5, Amalima will encourage farmers to have their cows and heifers artificially 
inseminated in January/Febmaiy instead of May/June, as was the case in FYl 4. This shift in 
dates is the recommended practice, and should result in higher conception rates as the 
animals will be at their peak body condition. Indications on the ground are that more farmers 
will participate on the artificial insemination program in FY15 than those that participated in 
FY 1 4, Targets for training in livestock management will be revised upwards in FYl 5 as 


‘ Crops and Livestock assessment report, 2013/14 season 
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Matabeleland, and more specifically the districts where Amalima is operating, are major 
livestock zones in Zimbabwe. 

IR 1.1.3 Soil fertility and soil moisture improved & IR 1.1.4 Cultivation of a 
diverse range of improved crop varieties by male and female agricultural 
producers increased 

IR I. JJ. 1: Knowledge and practice of conservation agriculture increased & IR 
1.1. 4.2: Knowledge, skill and attitude on cultivation of improved and appropriate 
crop varieties improved 

As was the case with livestock management trainings, Amalima’s training approach for 
conservation agriculture (CA) was based on a training of trainers approach which builds on 
the capacity of lead farmers’ skills and knowledge to train other farmers. Following the initial 
training for lead farmers, each lead farmer committed to train a minimum of 10 CA farmers 
who are members of his or her group, Amalima collaborated with technical staff from 
AGRITEX and input supply companies to conduct two day training of trainers workshops, 
targeted at lead farmers in Tsholotsho, Gwanda, Bulilima and Mangwe. Demo based 
trainings were then conducted by lead farmers with support from Amalima field staff and 
Department of Agricultural, Technical and Extension Services fAGRITEX). CA trainings and 
activities focused on mechanized land preparation, the importance of soil cover, planting and 
micro-dosing, minimum tillage, application of manures, integrated pest management and crop 
rotations. 

The program trained a total of 1 0,0 1 8 farmers in C A against a target of 1 1 ,240 (89% success 
rate). Cascaded training is continuing in Q 1 of FY 1 5, and we estimate that 1 ,870 more 
farmers would have been trained by the onset of the 2014/15 rainfall season. In FY15 
Amalima will rationalize CA targets for the four districts where the program is operating. CA 
targets for some wards in Gwanda and Mangwe districts that have mining as a major 
livelihood activity' will be revised downwards. On the other hand, CA targets for Tsholotsho 
district where there is greater potential to implement the practice will be revised upwards. 

Some 946 farmers (746 female, 200 male) had started digging planting basins while 968 (769 
female and 199 male) had applied manure by September, in preparation for the rain season. 

Four hundred and thirty seven (437) farmers received training in irrigated crop production 
against a target of 180 farmers (143% above the target for FY14). The number of farmers 
trained in irrigated agriculture was higher than planned of the high number of plot holders in 
the newly rehabilitated sand abstraction point gardens, all of which needed to be trained 
before starting horticulture production. Horticulture training covered seed selection, nursery' 
management, transplanting, application of manures and mulches, integrated pest management 
and disease control. 

The following management practices had been adopted by trained farmers by September 
2014 

• Manure application- 1 36 fanners (114 female, 22 male) 

• Mulching- 84 (73 female, 1 1 male) 

• Mechanical weed control- 106 farmers (86 female, 22 male) 

• Integrated pest management- 101 farmers (87 female, 14 male), 
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The targets for training in irrigated crop production for out-years will be revised upwards to 
cater for beneficiaries of planned rehabilitation works as well as participants from existing 
irrigation schemes. 

IR 1.13.2 Use of improved inputs by male and female farmers increased & IR 1. 1.2.2: 
Access to livestock inputs improved 

Amalima trained 42 of a targeted 50 agrodealers (13 male, 29 female) on business 
management. Eight selected agro-dealers were unable to attend the trainings. The trainings 
were conducted after a review process that covered 1 53 agrodealers in the four program 
districts to select participants and identify capacity gaps. The capacity review revealed that 
75% of agrodealers in the target districts required skills in business management while 
another 94% required training in technical skills. The training, conducted over five days 
covered the following six modules: working capital management, managing stocks, selling 
and marketing, record keeping, costing and pricing and managing relationships. The training 
was aimed at equipping agrodealers with necessary skills, knowledge and practice to manage 
their business professionally. 

By November, AGMARK will train agrodealers with technical skills to equip them with 
product knowledge and capacity to run demonstrations showcasing the effectiveness of crops 
and livestock inputs which they will stock in FY15. Amalima will link trained agrodealers to 
inputs manufacturers, distributors and wholesalers for purposes of improving stocking 
through credit and/ or consignment arrangements, AGMARK has developed memoranda of 
understanding (MOUs) to be signed between agrodealers and agricultural input suppliers and 
financial service providers to formalize these relationships. We expect three MOUs and one 
MOU to be signed with input suppliers and financial service providers, respectively. 

Due to programmatic delays coupled with the short timeframe due to seasonality, several 
targets were not met including: 

• Number of farmers purchasing inputs in advance through agrodealers 

• Agrodealer sales of agricultural inputs, collected by value 

• Number of input fairs held 

• Number of exhibitors at input fairs 

Activities on these indicators have been deferred to FY 15. 

IR 1.1.4 Cultivation of a diverse range of improved crop varieties by male and 
female agricultural producers increased 

The agrodealer component discussed above was also planned to avail planting material for 
production of a diverse range of crops by smallholder farmers. Amalima provided training to 
smallholder farmers on the importance of growing drought tolerant crops and applying 
conservation agriculture techniques. The importance of growing crops that provide a 
balanced diet is where the Nutrition component of the program (SO 3) is integrated with the 
Agriculture component 
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IR 1.2 Agricultural marketing improved 

IR 1.2.1 Business skills improved for men and women & IR 1.2.3 Market 

linkages improved for men and women 

Amaliraa’s marketing strategy hinges on building the capacity of agrodealers to deliver input 
and output marketing services to smallholder farmers through business and technical 
trainings, business exposure, mentoring and coaching. In addition to business and technical 
trainings agrodealer promotional activities in FY15 will focus on increasing input marketing 
include establishing livestock and crops demonstrations in the 2014/15 rainfall season, 
organizing and conducting agrodealer led input fairs, and organizing and conducting 
agrodealer led farmer field schools and field days. In addition, output marketing activities 
will include aggregating rain-fed and irrigated agricultural produce from individual farmers 
and farmer groups, and sending this to higher level markets and participating in livestock 
marketing activities. 

Village Serving and Loans groups play a key role in providing loans to members for 
agricultural purposes. A total of $ 55,818 in loans was disbursed by VS&L groups, of which 
we estimate $22,327 were for agricultural purposes. 

IR 1.3 Post Harvest Losses Reduced 

IR 1.3.1 Post harvest handling of agricultural produce improved 

In FY14, Amalima trained 820 farmers (233 male, 587 female) farmers in post-harvest 
handling (PHH) across the four program districts. This figure is a subset of the 10,0 1 8 
farmers trained on conservation farming. The training was aimed at helping farmers minimize 
losses from the field to the granary as well as storage losses, thus improving household food 
security. Amalima field officers, in collaboration with government agricultural extension 
personnel, conducted these trainings. Topics that were covered during trainings included a) 
the importance of post-harvest handling and reduction of crop losses, b) upholding food 
safety standards, and c) transportation of produce from the field to the homestead. The 
importance of selecting resistant crop varieties, field hygiene, control of pests and diseases, 
timing of harvest and handling at harvest in successful post-harvest handling were also 
emphasized. Planned demos on the use and efficacy of hermetically sealed bags could not be 
conducted in FY14 due to unavailability of the bags on the Zimbabwean market. In FY15, 
Amalima will collaborate with programs that have carried out work on hermetically sealed 
bags in Zimbabwe to assess the viability of the technology, before conducting demos in its 
target districts. 

It was anticipated that around 15% of the population would have already used some form of 
improved storage practice, and in fact that is the figure that was found in the population- 
based baseline survey. However, 38% of Amalima program recipients were using some form 
of improved storage. This figure includes farmers that reported using some forms of 
"traditional” storage, presumably contributing to the larger than anticipated figures. 
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Strategic Objective 2 


BR 2.1 Agricultural basic infrastructure and other production assets 
developed/rehabilitated 

Led by Dabane Water Works, the program rehabilitated four community gardens in wards 16 
and 22 of Tsholotsho. Beneficiaries of the garden rehabilitation intervention and other 
members of garden and irrigation groups in all 4 target districts were trained in good water 
management practices, maintenance of water related infrastructure and horticulture 
production. A total of three hundred and twenty three (323) members of irrigation and garden 
groups participated in the three-day trainings. Garden group members have started producing 
vegetables that include kale, onion and tomatoes for both domestic consumption and selling 
to generate some income. Rehabilitation of irrigation schemes will be done in FYI5 
following a detailed feasibility study of the schemes to be rehabilitated 

Amalima collaborated with the (AGRITEX), DLPD, Rural District Councils (RDCs), 
Environmental Management Authority (EMA) and the Forestry Commission to train 24 
villages in the four Amalima districts on grazing land management. Equipped with requisite 
skills, villages went on to develop grazing land management plans. Of the trained villages, 22 
developed and implemented grazing management plans. The most adopted grazing method is 
rotational grazing. In Butilima and Mangwe districts, communities demarcated their 
paddocks with fence and poles without external assistance. In Tsholotsho district, 
communities used a major river to demarcate their paddocks. Implementation of grazing 
plans, which started in Q4 of FY14. will be completed in Q1 of FY15. From the 22 villages 
that are implementing grazing plans, 16 are rehabilitating their grazing lands. Works are 
focused on dam rehabilitation, bush clearance, erection of fire guards and removal of alien 
species. 

FY14 saw the initiation of Assets programming in which grazing land rehabilitation works 
started with a gully rehabilitation program in Tsholotsho. As Amalima had not yet received 
sorghum for use in FFA, a Cash for Assets approach was developed. The program utilized 
mobile payments EcoCash as a mechanism to disburse funds for work. Planning and most 
work was conducted in FY14, though rehabilitation works were competed in early October 
2014, and therefore the land area restored will be included in FY15 IPTT, 


IR 2.2 Community social capital leveraged 


IR 2.2.1 Access to savings improved, particularly for women 

In FY14, Amalima trained 1,074 VS&L participants, who are members of 1 1 7 groups on 
VS&L methodologies. The VS&L methodology was covered in seven modules covering self- 
selection and screening, group formation, constitution development, group fund development, 
loans, loans appraisal and record keeping. The number of beneficiaries trained was 52% 
above the targeted number of 720 beneficiaries. The higher figure of trained beneficiaries was 
a result of enthusiasm demonstrated by communities’ members in participating in VS&L 
activities. In the face of the liquidity crunch in the country, high cost of money and lack of 
collateral on the part of community members, the VS&L approach is seen as a viable option 
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for saving money and assisting community members to access finance to invest in 
agriculturai inputs, pay school fees and assisting participating households to buy food and 
other grocery items. The VS&L approach is also assisting community members to pool 
resources together to participate in income generating activities such as apiculture. 

The VS&L groups being supported by Araalima saved $55,818 against a target of $7,200. 

The high savings rate can be explained by a higher number of members of each group and the 
enthusiasm and confidence demonstrated by members of the groups. 

Amalima adjusted the VS&L targets for savings upwards for FY15, To grow the funds more 
rapidly, Amalima will encourage VS&L participants to diversify their investment portfolio 
and use some of their savings in group horticulture production, apiculture and other income 
generating activities. 


IR 2.2.2 Local social support mechanisms functional 

IR 2.2.3 Local group leadership structures in place and effective 

In the local language, amalima is a concept whereby communities come together to support 
each other in development initiatives. By a system of social reciprocity, individuals can gain 
the support of others to achieve results far greater than they could accomplish on their own 
and in turn they support their community members to do the same. Therefore, a number of 
the Amalima program activities are structured around development of strong amalima 
groups. An initial target of having 62 groups with functional and effective leadership was far 
exceeded with an achievement of 166 such groups. To make up this figure, VS&L groups 
were counted that are considered to have strong leadership structures in place - which means 
a working and respected constitution and records are kept accurately . Additionally, all of the 
early warning committees are currently considered to be functional as they have developed 
full disaster risk management plans and have had them approved by the rural district council., 


IR 2.3 Community-managed disaster risk reduction (CMDRR) systems strengthened 

The Amalima target districts are prone to high climatic variability leading to challenges of 
frequent and prolonged droughts and flooding. These challenges are exacerbated by 
environmental degradation, including soil erosion, loss of soil fertility and deforestation. In 
FY14, Amalima created and/or strengthened 55 village-based early warning committees (106 
% of the FY target). Working with and through these committees, Araalima trained 9,495 
(2,873 male, 6,622 female) community members in its four community target districts on 
identifying risk and developing mitigation strategies at village level. The training helped 
communities map their vulnerability to rapid and slow onset hazards (drought, stock theft, 
livestock diseases and HIV/AlDs) and identify critical household, community resources and 
infrastructure required to mitigate the hazards. All 55 developed plans were approved by the 
respective councilors and the district administrators. Amalima strengthened links with the 
Civil Protection Unit (CPU), the national early warning unit (NEWU) and communities 
through regular meetings, joint trainings and networking. 

While the program reached the targets set for the number of early warning committees in 
place, determining their effectiveness could be problematic as these systems can only truly be 
tested in the event of an emergency. We therefore request to edit the definition of this this 
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indicator to determine what percentage of communities that experienced a disaster were able 
to implement their plans effectively. 


Strategic Objective 3 

IR 3.1 Consumption of diverse and sufficient foods for pregnant and lactating women; 
and boys and girls under 2 improved 

IR 3.1.1 Availability of diverse and sufficient foods for pregnant and lactating 
women; and boys and girls improved 

In March 2014, Amalima initiated the ration registration process for pregnant and lactating 
women (PLW) as well as children under two years of age. PLWs were required to bring an 
ante-natal card issued by a Primay Health Center (PHC), as proof of pregnancy while 
children under two had to bring documented date of birth. 

Ration distributions began during the month of May with a limited number of PHCs (26 out 
of 56) distributing rations to allow for testing distribution procedures prior to full scale 
implementation. In June of 2014 all 56 clinics that the program is working through were 
involved in ration distributions. In order to accommodate the needs of PLWs that would have 
to travel long distances to the original 56 PHCs, Amalima opened 20 additional secondary 
Food Distribution Points (FDPs) in FY14 (Bulilima-4, Gwanda-2, Mangwe-4, and 
Tsholotsho-10), At each site pre-distribution messages were delivered by health center staff, 
Care Group Volunteers (CGVs) and Lead Mothers through various modes such as song and 
dance, drama as well as discussion with question and answer sessions. These were a means of 
strengthening health and nutrition messaging to a large forum of PLWs and caregivers of 
children under two years and promoting some key behaviors such as exclusive breastfeeding 
for children under six months of age and age appropriate complementary feeding for children 
above 6 months alongside continued breast feeding. 

To date, Amalima has registered a total of 7,158 PLWs and 10,275 children under two. This 
brings the total number of beneficiaries that have received rations from May to September 
2014to 17,433, Table 1 shows that 49,659 rations were distributed during the period May to 
September 2014, amounting to 220.334 metric tons. 


Table 1: Rations distributed May to September 2014 


Program 

Description 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

CSB+ 

(KS) 

Vegetabl 

eOil 

(Kg) 

Total 

PLW 

19,080 



19,080 

104,928 

17,418 

122,346 

Under twos 


15,197 

15,382 

30,579 

84,041 

13,946 

97,987 

Total 

19,080 

15,197 

15,382 

49,659 

188,969 

31,364 

220,334 


The Healthy Harvest Approach was also introduced through care group trainings. This 
entailed training PLWs and caregiver households on the nutrition module of the Healthy 
Harvest manual to enhance their understanding of how to create a ‘Healthy plate’. The 
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Healthy Hareest session messages were reinforced through community cooking classes w'hich 
were led by CGVs and Lead mothers. 

The program distributed rations to more beneficiaries (143% of PLWs and 206% children 
under two) than had been planned. This is due to the overwhelming community response and 
successful community mobilization, which allowed the project to approach full registration of 
eligible beneficiaries in the program areas more quickly than anticipated. Despite exceeding 
the FY 1 4 targets, the total populations in the target districts are lower than originally 
estimated, so the further growth in numbers originally projected for FY 15 is unlikely to be 
realized. The ratio of women to children was originally projected to be 1 : 1 . In practice there 
are 40% more children than mothers. The targets for FY15 have been modified accordingly, 
with targets for children increasing and for mothers decreasing. The commodity tonnages 
should be sufficient to accommodate the increased number of children, as the ration is 
smaller than the mothers’ ration. International Medical Corps (IMC) will investigate why the 
ratio of children to women is so high, but the assumption is that many mothers live and work 
(and have their pregnancies) in cities or neighboring countries and send their children to be 
cared for by relatives in the rural areas. 

As noted district populations have proven to be lower than originally planned, and there are 
fewer functional rural clinics than projected. Catchment areas per clinic are therefore larger - 
often covering several wards. Amalima was forced to work from all of the available clinics 
in order to have access to targeted numbers of mothers and children, and accept beneficiaries 
from all wards which form the catchment areas of targeted clinics. Thus the number of wards 
served by Amalima has increased to 66 from the originally projected 52. 

The Healthy Harvest trainings were delivered through the care group model which is the 
vehicle being used for health and nutrition messaging to reach the household level. The 
model utilizes monthly training sessions that are conducted by Field Officers, to CGVs, who 
in turn then train lead mothers and members of households with an aim of achieving 
behaviour change within households. The care groups that are formed offer peer-to-peer 
support that eventually reaches the entire community. Overall, the target was exceeded by 
167% (8,313 achieved against a target of 4,987). This is attributed to the efficiency of the 
care group model in reaching large numbers of individuals. Due to the wider than planned 
geographic spread of beneficiaries and enthusiasm in the communities, Amalima exceed the 
number of care group volunteers (reaching 1 13% of planned CGVs) who in turn trained 
1,713 Lead mothers who each trained the PLWs and caregivers in their communities. While 
exceeding overall targets, the program was not able to reach as many men as anticipated and 
met only 45% of the target for this subset of individuals reached by care group activities. This 
can be attributed to the low male involvement in trainings as well as the uniqueness of 
Matabeleland North and South which has a high proportion of men working across the border 
in neighboring South Africa and Botswana. 

Cooking classes were held to reinforce some concepts from the Healthy Harvest trainings, 
such as the healthy plate concept which promotes a balanced diet. The trainings also took 
place through the care group model which had more CGVs than initially planned (405 
achieved vs 357 planned) and hence reached more households than initially planned for. This 
resulted in the achievement of training 8,928 people or 119% of targeted beneficiaries. 
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IR 3.2 Health and hygiene and caring practices of pregnant and lactating women, 
caregivers and boys and girls under 2 improved 

Key activities that were implemented included the deliveiy of trainings on promoting good 
hygiene, promoting early antenatal care visits as soon as women find out that they are 
pregnant, and Exclusive Breastfeeding (EBF). The trainings on promoting EBF were 
informed by the findings from the formative research, and were thus aimed at ultimately 
achieving behaviour change. Additionally, trainings to promote the environmentally friendly 
eco-stoves were conducted in Bulilima and Mangwe, with good interest in the technology 
from the communities. Other activities included training of health workers (nurses and 
environmental health technicians) to strengthen their supervisory support toCGVs and 
promote integration of nutrition into health. 

ITie program reached a high number of children under five years of age, mainly through the 
ration distribution activities and their parents participation in care group activities, with 
10,301 female and 13,267 male children have been reached, achieving a total of 263% of the 
targeted 9,984 total children. 


IR 3.2.1 Knowledge and skills of child health & maternal nutrition by caregivers 
improved & IR 3.2.2. Male involvement in child health and maternal nutrition 
improved 

Throughout the first year of programming, it was generally observed that male involvement 
in the program is not high, as seen in the low participation rate of males in health and 
nutrition trainings. However, the program utilized the pre-distribution monitoring talks to 
reach the men who attended the distributions as it was observed that men mostly play a key 
role in driving the donkey driven scotch carts which are often used to ferry beneficiaries to 
distribution sites. The formative research conducted during the first year of programming 
identified men and grandmothers as influential in encouraging adoption of good maternal 
health and nutrition among household members. 


IR 3.2.3 Time available for child caring by PLWs and caregivers optimized 

Trainings were conducted on the construction and use of fuel efficient and environmentally 
friendly stoves, Eco-Stoves, for use in the household. The eco-stove is a locally constructed 
stove made from locally available materials (clay and water). The design of the stoves allows 
use of less firewood then conventional methods and take less time to cook a meal. The time 
savings for women allows then to engage in other activities. The stoves are being promoted in 
the program because they are environmentally friendly (use less firewood). 
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The technology was implemented in Bulilimaand Mangwe districts in July where a Training 
of Trainers was held and participants were a mix of Field officers, CGVs, Lead mothers and 
potters from selected wards. It was important to leant from the initial trainings before scaling 
up the technology, to ensure that the training approach encouraged strongly the community 
involvement and use of locally available materials. Trainings were later conducted by the 
trained trainers, with a cascade effect being seen beyond the initial wards of implementation. 

The trainings on the Eco Stove were initially planned for 490 people but at the end of the first 
year, a total of 749 people (1 53% of the target) had been trainedThe high achievement is due 
to great interest in the technology due to its efficiency.. Of this figure, 35 participants were 
men. This highlights the difficulties in involving men in nutrition and health activities and the 
continued recognition of the need for gender sensitive approaches that will encourage male 
involvement. As the program is scaled up, concerted efforts will be made to target more men 
to participate in S03 trainings. 


IR 3.2.4 Community based management of malnutrition among PLWs and boys 
and girls under 2 improved 

The care group model has been used as a vehicle for channeling health and nutrition 
messaging to the household level with the aim of achieving behavior change within the 
communities. The trainings delivered on promotion of exclusive breastfeeding were informed 
by results from the formative research study which was conducted from May to July 2014. 
The formative research helped to identify key behaviors to promote such as feeding from one 
breast for a longer time period to ensure that babies get the important hind milk which 
satisfies them more than the foremilk. Additionally, the practice of ‘correct attachment and 
positioning’ during breastfeeding was promoted during care group sessions that Lead mothers 
held with the PLWs and caregivers. 

Amalima exceeded targets for number of people trained in child health and nutrition, 
reaching 24,735 against a target of 1 0,300. This was largely due to the fact that individuals 
are counted each time they are trained and therefore many individuals were counted on 
multiple occasions. This indicator covers all the trainings for health workers that took place 
across the four districts, trainings of CGVs, lead mothers and household members. The 
number of women reached through care group activities exceeded the target with and 
achievement of 148%. The number of functional care groups achieved 1,278 outnumbered 
those planned for (49) as the care group model had a total of 405 CGVs compared to 357 that 
were initially planned for and this resulted in more lead mothers being trained and also 
forming care groups. 
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IR 3.3 Accessibility to and effectiveness of community health and hygiene services 
improved 


IR 3.3.1 Knowledge and skill of community health and hygiene services 
providers on the subject matter improved & IR 3.3.2 Community health and 
hygiene services for pregnant and lactating women, boys and girls improved 

In July 20 1 4, the Amalima program engaged a local NGO, Zim AHEAD to provide trainings 
on Water, Sanitation and Health (WASH) practices to Community Health Clubs (CHCs). The 
objective of the trainings was to improve increased knowledge of sanitation and hygiene 
practices so as to reduce WASH related diseases amongst program beneficiaries. 
ZimAHEAD’s model uses participatory practices such as mapping, songs and theater to 
engage with village health workers best practices in relation to health and hygiene. The 
trainings are conducted w'eekly or fortnightly, and are organized so that the community based 
facilitators deliver a participatory training session to communities. Additionally, CHC 
members are encouraged to apply what they learn at the CHC sessions in their homes, such as 
the construction of latrines, and pot-racks to ensure behavioural change on hygiene and 
sanitation. ZimAHEAD conducted four, five-day district trainings on the CHC approach in 
July. A total of 122 Community Based Facilitators (CBFs), 21 Environmental Health 
Technicians (EHTs), 13 District Water Supply and Sanitation Committee members 
(DWSSCs), and 13 Amalima Field Officers received the training.ln order to ensure 
coordination with other stakeholders, the project staff met with the different WASH 
implementing partner organizations prior to ZimAHEAD trainings in order to get detailed 
information on their CHC activities. Several meetings with the DWSSCs at district levels 
were held to discuss programming modalities to ensure that implementing partner 
organizations had an appreciation of who was working where, and to prevent partners doing 
the same activities in the same wards. The 122 trained CBF were supported to form or 
strengthen one functional CHC and conduct Participatory Health and Hygiene Education 
(PHHE) sessions. However, due to operational delays (the need to ensure that DWSSC 
discussions and recommendations were first made before WASH CHC activities could be 
implemented), CHC sessions could only begin in September. Four, two-day EHT meetings 
were conducted in each district in September to sensitize EHTs on the Amalima project and 
to encourage their supportive role to CHCs, integrate WASH and nutrition as well as sharing 
of the formative research findings. 

In total, the program trained 1 ,988 in PHHE out of a target of 8,480 translating to 23% 
achievement. The primary reason for this low achievement was that trainings were delayed 
due to operational issues in coordination with local government bodies - such as the need to 
ensure that DWSSC discussions and recommendations were first made before WASH CHC 
activities could be implemented. Additionally, the average membership for CHCs is around 
30 members, which is lower than what was estimated during initially program planning. 
Initially, the CHC training plan was for one PHHE session to be held each week, however 
some of the trained CBFs cited that they preferred having fortnightly sessions. In hindsight, it 
is clear that the IPTT target was higher than what could possibly be achieved and targets will 
have to be adjusted downwards to account for this new insight. 
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ER 3.3.2 Community health and hygiene services for pregnant and lactating 
women, boys and girls improved 

Formation and strengthening of CHCs started after the ZimAHEAD trainings for each 
district. District action plans were agreed and set by each district, A functionality tool was 
developed by the M&E office in August in order to identify poorly functioning CHCs and 
provided targeted support. 

Through this method, Amalima ensured that 16 CHCs were functional by the end of FY14. 
This is out of a target of 50 translating to a 32% achievement. As with the targets in training 
on participatory health and hygiene- the operational delays led to lower than expected 
outcomes in FY14. However, it should be noted that while only 16 CHCs met the criteria 
established for full functionality, more than 100 CHCs were formed before the end of the 
fiscal year. Out of these 100, and additional 22 (44%) were considered semi-functional. It is 
anticipated that the program will be able to work with remaining CHCs to achieve operational 
functionality early in FY15. 

IR 3.3.3 Access to safe water and sanitation for pregnant and lactating women, 
boys and girls improved 

As a method of promoting increased heath in the communities Amalima is working to 
rehabilitate water and sanitation facilities at PHCs. In FY 14, four health facilities out of a 
target of five (Nkunzi, Mpanedziba, Makaza and Kapane in Tsholotsho district) were 
rehabilitated witli water and sanitation facilities. This translated to 80% target achievement. 
The boreholes at Nkunzi and Mpanedziba were equipped with submersible pumps which are 
currently powered by petrol engines. 

In partnership with the communities, the program constructed 20 Blair Ventilated Improved 
Pit (BVIP) toilets at Nkunzi (10), Makaza (4) and Kapane (6). These toilets are the approved 
model by the Government of Zimbabwe, The toilets design enables good air circulation, any 
flies that find their way into the toilet are trapped in the vent pipe, and eventually die, thus 
preventing fecal transmission by flies from the toilet to other outside sources. In three of the 
PHCs, two of the toilets were (one for men and one for women) were made for disability 
access. Amalima also rehabilitated the sewer and drainage system at two PHCs (Nkunzi and 
Makaza). At Makaza there are three flush toilet blocks that were used as storerooms because 
of breakdowns. Amalima attended to these three flush systems and placed a new set of three 
ceramic toilet cisterns and pans. Also at these, new hand washing sinks with tapes were 
replaced. 

As with other health activities, work with the local officials led to delays in programming 
resulting in low achievement in relation to targets. In this case, the team had to ensure that 
Ministry of Health Child Care’s Environmental Health department was fully appraised and 
supportive of the work to be done, specifically the Provincial Environmental Health Officer 
and District Environmental Health Officers through the Provincial Water Supply and 
Sanitation Committee (PWSSC) and District Water Supply and Sanitation Committee 
(DWSSC) meetings. 

With the installment of new water sources at the clinics, Amalima supported 909 people with 
new access to improved drinking water sources. This is against a target of 5,000, thereby 
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meeting only ! 8% of intended beneficiaries. It was discovered during the PHC reviews that 
the PHCs serve the patients who come for treatment (outpatients) and rarely allow the 
communities to have access to the water source at the clinic. Therefore the program is only 
logging PHC staff, inpatients and outpatients as having increase access to improved drinking 
water- resulting in lower achievement rates. The targets for Fy 1 5 will be adjusted 
accordingly. 

The number of people with access to the 23 newly constructed BVIP latrines is 1,646. This 
exceeds the program’s intended target of reaching 1,000 individuals in gaining access to an 
improved sanitation facility. This figure is inclusive of the patients served per month and also 
the PHC inhabitants including the staff members. 

During the reporting period, Amalima rehabilitated two of the five scheduled water sources 
(40%). The Nkunzi PHC borehole had been non-functional for four years before Amalima 
installed a new submersible pump. The Mpanedziba clinic had a bushpump which was very 
heavy and made pumping difficult - especially for the pregnant women. Therefore Amalima 
also installed a submersible pump there as well. The program engaged in a lengthy process to 
prioritize PHCs for rehabilitation in which decisions on this required discussions with the 
PEHOs and DEHOs, who in turn held discussions within their departments before 
recommendations could be made. Therefore, the construction was initiated later than intended 
and targets were not achieved. 

A total of 23 latrines out of a target of 50 were constructed. To complement the toilets, a 
total of nine out of a target of 10 hand washing facilities were constructed in Tsholotsho 
district and two hand washing facilities were constructed at each PHC that was being 
rehabilitated for sanitation (Nkunzi, Makaza and Kapane PHCs). As with the water works, 
decisions on the prioritization of health centers required discussions with stakeholders 
delaying the start of construction activities and resulting in non-achievement of targets for 
toilet installation. 

a. Gender Integration 

After the approval of the gender analysis scope of work, a gender assessment was carried out 
in Tsholotsho, Bulilima, Mangwe and Gwanda focusing on two wards per district. Of note 
from the analysis is that there are high numbers of women-headed households as men are 
migrating to neighboring countries for economic opportunity. Agricultural crop production 
and domestic chores - including care for children, the old and the sick - is mostly done by 
women, while focus on livestock production. 

The general consensus among males is that gender equality is appropriate for the workplace 
and not the home, and inequality in the home is justified using religious and cultural beliefs. 
Men’s power in the home extends even in their absence, thus women often wait for men to 
come home during the holidays or contact them by phone to ask for permission to do certain 
activities. Change in roles and responsibilities are possible for the younger generation if they 
are trained at a young age. Therefore Amalima will capitalize on the young population to 
mainstream gender. To this end. Field Officers have been sensitized on the gender analysis 
findings, and the Gender Specialist is in the process of supporting them as they interact with 
communities. Gender messaging is promoted prior to all activities and observations around 
gender are included in weekly reporting to program management. 
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Items that will be immediately addressed are ensuring that activities, including food 
distribution, are accessible to women in terms of time and distance; labor savings 
technologies are introduced for women’s use; and men are encouraged to participate in 
health and nutrition activities. All interventions will be promoted while working to ensure 
that gender integration does not become a source of conflict in the targeted households. 


b. Commodity 

Over the reporting period 19,080 PLW and 30,579 ‘under two’ food baskets totaling 220.334 
tons were distributed. 

Commodity training 

Commodity Management training was conducted for 28 Amalima staff during the reporting 
period. The training, attended by warehouse staff, commodity distribution staff and M&E 
staff was aimed at imparting information on documentation and management of commodity 
in preparation for the start of the food distribution for FY 14. The training covered commodity 
receipt and dispatch procedures, warehouse general rules. Commodity Tracking System and 
physical inventory, loss management and commodity disposal, warehouse equipment and 
commodity distribution. 

Commodity tracking system (CTS) training was also conducted during the reporting period. 
The training was conducted by World Vision International, the owners of the CTS. Eight 
Amalima staff with responsibility for CTS reporting attended the training. The training was 
aimed at providing skills to Amalima staff on tracking, accounting for commodity. 

Fifteen Amalima staff participated in a Food for Peace (FFP) training on Quarterly Web- 
based Interface for Commodity Reporting (QWICR), The training was designed to impart 
skills on generating and uploading information on commodity movement and utilization, 
through the internet to FFP. Amalima staff and management with responsibility for 
generating, verifying, approving and uploading the QWICR reports attended the training. 


c. Cash and Voucher Management 

Amalima started gully reclamation through cash for work in Tsholotsho district during the 
reporting period. The rehabilitation activities which started in mid-September are expected to 
be completed in mid-October 2014, A total of 480 households were selected (based on 
vulnerability status) to participate in the cash for assets activities. The work in each ward is 
supervised by a management committee, whose role includes supervising daily activities 
according to the work plan, marking attendance registers, safe keeping of tools, ensuring that 
there is gender mainstreaming during the work, as well as attending to visitors and any 
grievances that would arise. 

The scope of work for the rehabilitation works includes water diversion works, construction 
of storm drains, construction of gabions, catch dams and establishment of vegetation. 

Participants are working for four hours each day, between Monday and Friday, and after the 
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20 days they will be paid a total sum of $80 through Ecocash -a cellphone-based system for 
transfer and receipt of cash. 

I. Challenges, Successes and Lessons Learned 
Overview 

The M & E team carried out monitoring activities during program implementation. These 
activities included beneficiaiy verification at the PDFs as well as Post Distribution 
Monitoring. Male involvement in ration distribution and care of children is very low as 100% 
of the PDM respondents were females during the period May- July. Satisfaction on ration 
composition was 96.6%. However, it has been observed that a high number of beneficiaries 
have their rations lasting for less than the recommended 30 days (47% say the ration lasts 
them for 2 to 3 weeks) and this has warranted strong messaging to promote an understanding 
of the nutritional basis for the ration size. Technical support visits were conducted to assist in 
database form collection as well as other forms and registers. 

Challenges - General 

Political sensitivities made extensive outreach to government stakeholders necessary during 
the first year of Amalima, while the multi-sectoral approach of the program means that 
consultation and approvals were required across multiple technical ministries (Health, 
Agriculture, Social Welfare among others), replicated at district, provincial, and national 
levels. This process was extremely time-consuming and resulted in significant delays to 
different programming and administrative processes. Achieving donor approval for key 
program documents (e.g. IPTT, SOWs for Formative Research and Gender Assessment) also 
took longer than anticipated. 

CNFA, IMC, and the Manoff Group were not active in Zimbabwe immediately prior to 
Amalima, so program start-up required simultaneously re-establishing country operations. 
CNFA, the lead agency, was not fully registered in Zimbabwe, which led to numerous 
challenges and delays, while the registration process itself is complex and time consuming. 

Amalima has no staff based in Harare, while government, donor, and implementer 
coordination takes place in Harare. This requires a tremendous amount of travel by the COP 
and other management staff. 

Populations in the Amalima target districts appear to be considerable lower than estimated at 
program design, which will likely result in challenges meeting beneficiary targets. 

Population density is low and roads poor, requiring high per-beneficiary investment. 


S01&2 

• The USG policy which precludes training of or payment of per-dieras to Ministry of 
Agriculture staff affected implementation, as MoA technical specialists and field level 
extension workers are key stakeholders for sustainability and reaching scale. 

• AI is a specialized technology which is not known to traditional extension service 
providers. This limited the number of personnel that could train farmers on the 
technology. The situation was worsened by the fact that Amalima cannot finance 
trainings for Ministry of Agriculture personnel. 
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• There was a delay in commencing DRR activities in the districts as necessary 
protocols involving District Administrators could not be completed on time due to the 
demanding schedules of the DAs. 

• Logistical demands of food distributions limited vehicle availability and staff time to 
dedicate to SO 1-2 activities, 

• A number of input suppliers are reluctant to collaborate with Amalima on the 
Agrodealer program, citing lack of security on transactions involving agrodealers. 

• Dabane Water Works did not have an appropriate subsurface tank designs as previous 
designs proved to be unsuitable for Tsholotsho. Amalima is now carrying out an 
investigation to determine best ways of improving the tanks so as to reduce the 
challenges of siltation and leakage 

• Absence of hermetically sealed bags on the market affected implementation of the 
post-harvest handling intervention in FY 1 4 

• The current stagnant economy, on top of many years of emergency programs giving 
away agricultural inputs for free, result in many farmers or other market actors being 
unable or unwilling to participate or invest in NGO activities which are not highly 
subsidized. 


S03 

• In order to avoid a parallel volunteer system, the programme adopted the village 
health worker as the CGV. These volunteers are not paid by MOHCC hence the need 
for ineentivisation, as CGVs see incentives as key for them to be active in program 
activities. This can affect issues of sustainability as the CGVs are the supervisors of 
the care group model and their strong commitment is required. 

• Distances to clinics as FDPs proved to be a challenge in some areas such as Solusi 
clinic in Bulilima and beneficiaries though having registered initially, ended up not 
attending distributions as the distances they had to walk were as much as 20km. To 
address this challenge secondary FDPs have been introduced, through looking at ways 
to synchronize the distribution schedule with MoHCC mobile clinic units due to the 
recognized need that strong health seeking behavior at the secondary FDP needs to be 
promoted. However, MoHCC mobile clinic units are not consistent and this can 
compromise the synchronization objective. 

• From the Post distribution monitoring, there is intra-household sharing of rations. 

47% of beneficiaries cite that the ration lasts them for 2 to 3 weeks, while those 
whose ration lasts for a month made up 3 ,4%. 

• The CHC were formed or resuscitated close to the end of FY 14. Therefore there was 
an inadequate period to strengthen their functionality in FY14. On average there are 
only 30 CHC members, and this contributed to low achievement on the indicator on 
the ‘number of people trained on PHHE’. 

• There were delays in starting the construction and rehabilitation works at the health 
centers due to the fact that the prioritization of health centers for rehabilitated was a 
lengthy process which required the PEHOs and DEHOs to give their input, and 
discuss with the PWSSCs and DWSSCs. The PWSSCs and DWSSCs meet on a 
monthly basis, and in some instances these stakeholder committees do not meet on a 
consistent basis which creates delays where issues need to be discussed. 

Successes 
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Despite not having full registration CNFA was able to not only commence genera] operations 
but to successfully get work permits for expatriate staff and to import commodity duty free, 
both of which are very difficult without full registration. This was achieved through 
extensive outreach and engagement with Government of Zimbabwe officials and departments 
at multiple levels. On 3 1 October, after the period covered in this report, CNFA was 
informed that their full registration had officially been approved. 

CNFA was unable to call forward food commodities for distribution during the first half of 
the year due to registration issues, but was able to proceed with mother and child distributions 
and assets programming through arranging a commodity loan from World Vision, and using 
202e funds to do Cash for Assets programming instead of Food for Assets. 

S01&2 

• Despite economic constraints detailed above, enthusiasm and participation levels in 
A1 activities specifically, and livestock activities generally, exceeded expectations, 
despite Amalima not subsidizing services. 

• The number of households with improved access to water for agriculture and 
productive use was achieved by a large margin. These groups now have access to 
clean water and the community also benefits through purchase of garden produce. 

• In all the rehabilitated sand abstraction gardens, the trainings on pump service and 
maintenance and water management were conducted successfully. The locals and 
stakeholders involved showed appreciation of the trainings and pointed out the 
information gathered would be shared to other community members who are not part 
of the garden groups. 

S03 

• The operationalization of the care group model was strengthened in FY14, with a 
structured care group model in place from Field Officer level to Lead Mother level, 
and consequently a high number of beneficiaries being reached through care group 
activities 

• Establishment of 20 secondary FDPs, which has helped to reduce the distance tliat 
PLWs and caregivers have to walk to receive their rations 

• Good interest from the community members in the eco-stove technology, where 
community members and potters have been pro-active to organize eco-stove trainings 
on their own initiative to cascade the technology to other community members 

• Good partner collaboration which has seen Amalima collaborating with Population 
Services Zimbabwe to ensure project beneficiaries benefit through this focus to 
enhance improved health and nutrition outcomes at distributions 

• There was rapid mobilization of women and children for ration distributions, and the 
program reached a high number of beneficiaries. Anecdotal information from the 
clinic nurses indicates that far more pregnant women are presenting early for their 
first antenatal care visits, and generally showing improved health seeking behavior. . 

Lessons Learned 
S01&2 
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• There is need to introduce Selecting, planning and management (SPM) of income 
generating activities to farmers early. This will assist farmers to run their enterprises 
as businesses early, and effectively manage their businesses. 

• There is need to integrate youths in VS&L groups as a strategy for building group 
sustainability. 

• It is importance to partner relevant government arms e.g. the Ministry of Women 
Affairs, Gender and Community Development (MWAGCD) to develop VS&L groups 
if sustainability is to be achieved. 

• Farmers are prepared to pay the full commercial value of a service as long as they see 
value in that service. This was demonstrated when AI was introduced, and farmers 
paid the full cost of having their animals serviced. 

• Strong buy-in and appreciation of program interventions by key stakeholders and 
local leadership are critical for program success at community level. 

• Strengthening and building capacity of existing and recognized community 
development structures is more sustainable than creating new ones. 

• There is need to involve all relevant stakeholders at all the levels of project 
implementation to ensure the smooth flow of activities. 

• Providing feedback always and following the proper communication channels is 
crucial in the implementation of any activity. Certain implementation inconveniences 
can thus be evaded through following of proper communication channels. 

S03 

• There is need to involve all stakeholders at all stages of project implementation early 
on in the program to avoid delays where decisions need to be made by the relevant 
stakeholders. It was realized that when the stakeholders are well informed and 
updated on everything concerning the project, they become receptive and show a 
dedication to the project. 

• The care group model requires the support to 405 CGVs and almost 2000 lead 
mothers. Because of these high numbers, a large number of PLWs and caregivers can 
be reached. Of note, it’s important to ensure a strong feedback mechanism to quickly 
identify any challenges ajid address them. 

• The ration distribution presents a platform to strengthen or introduce activities to 
maximize communities’ benefits from project activities. Going forwardThe fora is 
hence being used to strengthen collaboration with partners and going forward will be 
utilized to maximize community benefits from partner work. 
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ACF 

ARR 

ASEC 

CADEP 


CAS 

CARE 
Care Group 

CASEC 

CBO 

CRM 

CIN 

CMAM 


CNSA 

COP 

CSB 

Digicel 

ENA 

ESR 

FAES 

FFP 

FSNTC 

GBV 

GMP 


Action Centre la Faim International - A Kore Lavi Consortium Partner 
Aimual Results Report - A required M&E tool for FFP, 

Communal Section AssemblyfSf^^emWee de la Section Communale) 

Participatory Development Support Council (Conseil d’Appui au Developpement 
Participatif) - A Commune-based organization composed of civil society, private 
sector and government representatives for the primary purpose of planning and 
coordinating community development 

Social Assistance Fund (Caisse d'Assistance Sociale) -A GoH social assistance 
program 

Not an Acronym - A Kore Lavi consortium partner. 

A membership network organized around community-focused 
public health and nutrition development 

Management Council of Communal Section (Conseil d'Administration de la 
Section Communale) 

Community-Based Organization - A usually small, unregistered community-based 
NGO 

Complaints and Response Mechanism 

National Identification Cards (Carle d’ldentification Nationale) - A Haitian 
national identification system 

Community-based Management of Acute Malnutrition - An integrated approach 
for managing acute malnutrition in children under five years involving activities 
at the household, community and facilities levels. 

National Coordination for Food Security (Coordination Nationale de la 

SecuriteAlimentaire) - A Haitian government organization 

Chief of Party - A position in the Kore Lavi Program 

Com-Soy Blend - A FFP commodity 

A private mobile phone company operating in Haiti 

Essential Nutrition Actions - A framework developed by the CORE group 

Environmental Status Report - An M&E tool required by FFP. 

Social and Economic Assistance Fund (ponds d'Assistance Economique et 
Sociale) - A Haitian para-statal organization 

Food for Peace - The managing agency for United States Government PL480 
Title II resources. 

Food Safety Net Technical Coordinator - A position in the Kore Lavi Program 
Gender-Based Violence - A term describing violence inflicted on another person 
because of their sex or gender roles. 

Growth Monitoring and Promotion - An approach for monitoring child growth 
and providing counseling to child caregivers based on growth monitoring results. 
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GoH 

GTSAN 

HTG 

IHSI 

IR 

ITSH 

lYCF 

LOA 

M&E 

MAM 

MARNDR 

MAST 

MCFDF 

MCHA 

MCHNTC 

MDA 

MOU 

MSPP 

MT 

MUAC 

NGO 


Government of Haiti 

Technical Working Group on Food Security and Nutrition (Grotipe Technique sur 
la Securite Alimentaire et Nutritionnelle) - A Haitian government organisation 
Haitian Gourde (Haitian Currency) 

Haitian Institute for Statistics and Information (Institut Haitien de Statistique et 
d'Informatique) - A Haitian government organization 
Intermediate Result - A results framework term used by FFP. 

Inland Transport, Storage and Handling - A budget component in a Title II 
Program 

Infant and Young Child Feeding Practices - An approach for promoting good 
practice for feeding infants and young children 

Life of Activity - A term used by FFP to describe the period in which a program 
is implemented. 

Monitoring and Evaluation - A term describing the tools and processes for 
monitoring program progress and assessing program outcome and impact. 
Moderate Acute Malnutrition - Weight-for-height (wasting) between -3 and -2 
z-scores of the median of the WHO child growth standards without oedema. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Natural Resources and Rural Development {Ministere de 
VAgriculture des Ressources Nalurelles el du Developpement Rural) - A Haitian 
government organization 

Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor (Ministere des Affaires Sociales et du 
Travail) - A Haitian government organization 

Ministry for Women's Affairs and Women's Rights (Ministere d la Condition 
Feminine et am Droits des Femmes) - A Haitian government organization 
Multi-Disciplinary Community Health Agent - ASCP (Agent de Santi 
Communautaire Polyvalent) An MSPP commune-based service 
delivery position 

Maternal & Child Health & Nutrition Technical Coordinator - A position in the 
Kore Lavi Program 

Multi-Disciplinary Development Agent - A GoH commune-based service delivery 
position 

Memorandum of Understanding - A document describing the nature of an 
agreement between two parties or organizations. 

Ministry of Public Health and Population (Ministere de la Sante Publique et de la 
Population) - A Haitian government organization 
Metric Ton - 1000 kilograms 

Middle Upper Arm Circumference - An anthropometric measures used to identify 
malnutrition 

Non-Govemmental Organization - A non-profit organization that is usually 
registered, often as a charitable organization, and is not part of government. 
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PMT 


PMU 

PQL unit 

SBCC 

UNDP 

UNICEF 

USGAID 

VSLA 

WFP 

WVI 


Proxy Means Test - A process in which information on household or individual 
characteristics correlated with welfare levels is used in a formal algorithm to 
proxy household income, welfare or need 

Program Management Unit - A structure in the Kore Lavi Program 

CARE Program Quality and Learning unit 

Social and Behavioral Change Conununications 

United Nations for Population Development 

United Nations Children's Fund - A UN Member 

Government of United States 

Village Savings and Loans Association - A CARE intervention 
World Food Program - A Kore Lavi consortium partner 
World Vision International 
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Geographic Focus: 

23 communes of the Upper Artibonite, North-West, Center, South-East Departments and Isle 
de La Gonav e 

Strategic Objective (SO) IiNational systems for vulnerability targeting strengthened 
Intermediate Result 1.1: MAST-led equitable vulnerability targeting methodology developed, 

tested and implemented 

Strategic Objective (SO) 2:Access of extremely vulnerable households to local and 
nutritious foods increased 

Intermediate Result 2.1: MAST-led, gender-responsive, food voucher-based safety net model 
developed and implemented 

Intermediate Result 2.2:Inclusion of local foods in the voucher-based safety net increased 
Intermediate Result 2.3: Access to complementary services for safety net households increased 
Strategic Objective (SO) 3:Matcrnal and child nutritional status improved 
Intermediate Result 3.1: Household practice of appropriate nutrition behaviors to prevent 
malnutrition increased 

Intermediate Result 3.2: Capacity of community-based entities to promote appropriate nutrition 
practices to prevent malnutrition improved 

Intermediate Result 3.3: Capacity of health facilities to deliver appropriate nutritional services 

strengthened 

Strategic Objective (SO) 4:Haitian institutions’ capacity to effectively lead and manage 
safety net programming improved 

Intermediate Result 4.1: Institutional capacity of various levels of government to lead, 
coordinate and implement safety net programs reinforced 
Intermediate Result 4.2: Capacity of civil society to monitor and support safety net programs 
reinforced 

Intermediate Result 4.3:Govemment capacity to respond to food emergencies expanded 

Initial Target Beneficiaries: 

• Program Element 1 .’Social Assistance: 1 00,000 beneficiaries. 

• Program Element 2:Maternal and Child //ea/t/!.T6,618beneficiaries 

» Program Element 3:Capacity Building, Preparedness and Planning: 40,000beneficiaries 
Beneficiaries Reached (Year 1) 

• Program Element I:Social ,tss/stonce. l08,790beneficiaries. 

• Program Element 2:Maternal and Child f/ea/(h.'29,286beneficiaries 

• Program Element SiCapacity Building, Preparedness and Planning: 48,805 beneficiaries 

Roles and Responsibilities: 

CARE- Signatory of the cooperative agreement. Lead of the Consortium, Technical Lead of the 
Safety Net (Food Voucher) component 

WFP - Member of the Kore Lavi Consortium, Technical Lead on Institutionalization and 
Commodity Management 

ACF - Member of the Kore Lavi Consortium, Technical Lead of the MCHN component 
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xciiiiiit stinimai'j 

Kore Lavi was officially launched in Hinche (Central Plateau) on 29 of September 2013. The 
ceremony was chaired by a high level panel including the Haiti Minster of Social Affairs and 
Labor (MAST), the Haiti First Lady, and the US Ambassador in Haiti. The program launch in 
Hinche marked the official begirming of a journey with high level expectations and commitments 
reached during the reporting year 108,790 persons' (including 72,422 female beneficiaries) 
inlOcomraunes of four departments (North West, Central Plateau, Artibonite, and South east). 
Twelve months into implementation, by end of September 2014, Kore Lavi achieved the 
following key foundational results as part of its four Strategic Objectives: 

=> Strategic Objective l:The vulnerability targeting component listed 3,000 chronically 
food insecure households in six communes for the national vulnerability data base 
(underdevelopment) to be hosted by MAST. This was possible due to Kore Lavi SOl’s 
facilitation of a landmark result: development of a national deprivation and vulnerability 
index with 21 variables and related survey tools - including a socio-economic survey 
questionnaire and a Proxy Means Testing (PMT) algorithm/formula- that have been 
adopted by a range of actors in a concerted effort towards the creation of a single 
beneficiary register of vulnerable populations in Haiti, 

Strategic Objective 2:By September 2014, Kore Lavi enrolled 2,847 households from six 
communes of the South East, Center and Artibonite departments into the Food Voucher 
based Safety Net. Food insecure households receive monthly transfers ($25/household) 
that enabled them to purchase nutritious foods, 80% of which were locally produced. In 
total, 9,720 vulnerable households were mobilised and are now participating in Village 
Savings and Loan Associations (VSLA), a self-reliance mechanism supporting resilience 
through accumulation of the savings towards the various shocks experienced by the 
households and benefiting over 40,000 VSLA household members. 

=> Strategic Objective 3:Within the course of the reporting year, the Kore Lavi Maternal 
and Child Nutrition component ramped up the 1000 days approach preventing 
malnutrition through interventions in 19 communes reaching 20,131 households with 
pregnant and lactating women and children under two years. 

=> Strategic Objective 4:From the outset and with the institutionalization efforts of the Kore 
Lavi safety net, the Program Management Unit (PMU) and key stakeholders (with MAST 
in the lead) achieved a shared understanding that “the right foundation makes the 
difference between something that lasts and something that may be a temporary response". 
Hence, the Kore Lavi management team worked with the Unit of Evaluation and Plarming 
of MAST (UEP) to hold a total of 35 information, coordination and engagement meetings 
involving actors with stakes in a coherent social protection agenda for Haiti. With the 
growing leadership of MAST, key coordination and decision making processes (in form of 
multi-stakeholder technical working groups and a Kore Lavi steering committee) have 
been established and are shaping issues of the broad Haiti social protection agenda through 
the establishment of Single Beneficiary Register. Kore Lavi facilitated the development of 


Hhi.s number includes Safety net beneficiaries (and their household members), pregnanV iactating women receiving a 
supplementary, conditional ration and children 6-59 months (MAM children and children 6-2.5 months in the preventive group) 
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three MOUs between MAST and national institutions that are key for institutionalized 
social protection in Haiti. By the end of September 2014, the MOU between MAST and 
the Ministry of Agriculture had been signed to ensure the CNSA (National Coordination 
of Food Security) fully supports and benefits from Kore Lavi interventions. 

Two cross cutting output indicators summarize Kore Lavi performance reach and scale in FY 
14 as follows: 


Indicator 

Target 

(for 

FY2014) 

Actual 

(for 

FY2014) 

% of 

target 

achieved 

Comments on over/under 
performed indicators 

Number of people 
benefiting from USG- 
supported social 

assistance programming 

100,000 

108,790 

109% 


Number of vulnerable 
households benefiting 
directly from USG 
interventions 

20,000 

30,260 

151% 

It's worth mentioning that 
targets for this indicator 
initially were identified 
based on the proposal 
assumptions and didn't 
reflect the program 

operational reality. 


l\«rc l.avj Amrual Rcs'iilt.s In Strategic Ohjetsiw. 


Stratcjiic Objective 1: VulDerab| 


During the reporting period, Kore Lavi SOI activities focused on the four (4)core areas of 
intervention, paving the way for strengthened national systems for vulnerability targeting. The 
main Year 1 achievements are summarized as follow: 


A vulnerability targeting methodology led by MAST: In order to set the stage for a participatory 
process to develop the targeting methodology, a “targeting technical working group”(S01 TG) 
was established to share experiences and consolidate technical advice from a wide range of 
partners. Based on the outcome of the technical group work, the initial algorithm for calculating 
vulnerability was developed as well as the system for collecting and updating data on 
vulnerability. All partners worked on a standard vulnerability targeting questionnaire and analysis 
was presented and reviewed in a participatory manner to improve the quality of the tools. The 
group functionality also allowed for the Kore Lavi project to benefit from already existing data 
collected by other partners when implementing its activities in the targeted communes. While 
most results were achieved under this component for the year, the involvement of MAST has not 
been as great as expected (see indicator 10). Only one out of the 10 staff envisioned has been 
entrained due to the fact that MAST was not in a position yet to identify the staff to be trained. 
Kore Lavi will continue to work with MAST to overcome this issue next year. Moreover, despite 
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the progress made by the Government of Haiti to develop a community-based approach for 
targeting, tests will be run during FY2015in a multi-stakeholder effort that includes Kore Lavi to 
define a replicable, scalable targeting methodology for the national safety net program. Kore Lavi 
will stay engaged in (and endeavor to influence) discussions towards developing the creation of 
national single register and related targeting tools, however given the long term nature of this 
effort, Kore Lavi will make sure that it makes its timeframes and obligations, in particular those 
related to supporting MAST leadership role. 

The vulnerability targeting methodology implemented in selected communes: The aim was to 
implement the targeting strategy in 5 communes in FY 14. With the support from other 
institutions, (such as UNICEF, UNDP and FAES through Kore Fanmi), the SOI team was able to 
implement the methodology in 6 commimes. The implementation allowed for modifications of the 
techniques used to collect and verify data in the targeted communes in order to strengthen the 
tools and the algorithm. Challenges remain in the implementation of the targeting methodology 
such as dependence another partner for the availability of data, which has led to delays and low 
quality and accuracy. SOI will have to complete some surveys in FY15 (such as in Baie de 
Henne) and may have to review its targeting of selected communes to avoid further delays for the 
implementation of S02. This setback has been managed in the current year through effective 
collaboration between SOI and S02 teams. As a result, the teams managed to produce lists of the 
2,847 extremely vulnerable households in 6 communes (Thomassique, Boucan Carre, Anse a 
Pitre, Grand Gosier, Belle Anse and Baie de Henne) for the implementation of S02 activities. In 
addition, Kore Lavi started socio-economic vulnerability surveys in 2 additional communes 
(Bombardopolis and Mole Saint Nicolas) at the end of year 1 and this data will be available for 
use by S02 at the beginning of year 2. 

Six (06) reference desks were set up in accessible areas within the two completed communes to 
enable households to express their complaints regarding eligibility. Through this process a total of 
1,060 complaints were collected using scorecard forms predefined and provided by the program. 
These were included in the database of complaints and were analyzed to determine if they should 
be added to the list of the most vulnerable households. A total of 274 households with the highest 
scores were visited by the program field team accompanied by the members of the vulnerability 
appeal committees and a total of 257 households among them were identified as eligible to be 
included in the list of extremely vulnerable households. The project targeted producing 5 
beneficiary verification reports, but produced only two reports (that summarize verification results 
of efforts to address complaints cases regarding inclusion/exclusion errors that occurred during 
the implementation of the vulnerability targeting methodology) for those communes where this 
procedure was completed. In the other communes reached by S02, this process is ongoing, and 
accordingly reports will be developed next year with greater participation of department-level 
MAST staff 
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A vulnerability targeting database in MAST: During the reporting period, Kore Lavi and partners 
laid the foundation for a national social protection system under the leadership of MAST. A 
strategic document for this purpose has been drafted by SOI and validated by MAST and Kore 
Lavi partners. This document contains three major axis for the development of a targeting 
database: IjDevelopment of a MAST-based Kore Lavi database, that enables easy sharing of all 
vulnerability-related information with Kore Lavi and MAST partners (including the vulnerability 
data collected by the Kore Lavi project); 2) Through a diagnostic of all existing databases owned 
by MAST and its institutions, MAST staff is trained to develop, manage and maintain databases; 
and 3) A vTilnerability targeting database is built and managed by MAST. The first 2 axis were 
initiated in yearl and should be completed by end of Q1 of year 2. Equipment for the installation 
of the database has been purchased and arrangements are being finalized for a secured space in 
MAST to host the database equipment. The SOI team trained one staff from MAST on data 
collection in the field to reinforce the ministry capacity to implement and verify vulnerability 
surveys. The ministry has provided one full time staff to manage the database with a team of 3 
experts supported by Kore Lavi involved in the data base set-up. 

Women ’s participation in vulnerability targeting: Vulnerability appeal committees were created 
in four (04) communes (Grand Gosier and Anse-a-Pitre in South-East and Boucan Carre and 
Thomassique in Central Plateau) with a total membership of 24, including 12 women, i.e. 50% of 
female representation (the target for FY 14), The vulnerability appeal committees include 
representatives from CADEPs and other civil society structures, women’s groups and community 
members. These committees accompanied the field staff during the household visits to validate 
the complaints received by the program in regard to the beneficiary eligibility verification 
process^. 

Strategic Objective 2: Food voucher-based safety net v 

During the reporting period, Kore Lavi focused on increasing access of extremely vulnerable 
households to local and nutritious foods. The main achievements towards three results defined 
under S02 are summarized as follow': 

A Food voucher-based safety net model developed and implemented: During the reporting 
period, the Safety-Net Component (S02) ensured that staff at all levels, including the deployed 
community network of social protection agents and field supervisors (36in total),had a clear 
orientation to the food voucher-based system. The S02 team built a solid partnership with MAST 
mainly through the "Food Voucher Technical Work-Group" (S02 TG) with the active 
participation of Ministries (Health, Agriculture, Women Rights), national institutions 
(operationally responsible for statistics-IHSI, food security and early waming-CNSA, and social 
assistance-FAES), and the international community implementing similar development programs, 
such as UNICEF, UNDP, World Bank, and World Vision. The S02 TG developed voucher 


^Annex 1 (Year 1 SOI performance by key indicators} provides quantitative details and analysis of SOI performance 
during the reporting period. 
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transfer modalities including the food basket composition, vendor selection criteria, the cash out 
systems and voucher redemption procedures as well as the terms and conditions of the e-voucher 
platform (TPAGO^) operated by Digicel'*. 

The safety net component of Kore-Lavi deployed gradually (see graph below') from 700 
households enrolled in May 2014 (2 communes) to a total number of 2,847out of the 4,400FY 14 
target by September 2014 (65%) in the six (6) communes as per the program detailed 
implementation plan. As noted in the SOI section above, reliance on incomplete and inaccurate 
data from other implementers delayed completion of the database, and thus not as many 
beneficiaries were enrolled as anticipated. In the future, Kore Lavi will rely on more dependable 
stake holders and community members to access more reliable data and therefore a more efficient 
and effective safety-net enrollment process. 


During the reporting 
period, Kore Lavi 
identified and trained 1 82 
local merchants, 

including 144 fresh food 
vendors and 38 staple 
food vendors located in 
13 markets. Of these, 
90% of fresh products 
vendors and 66% of 
staple food vendors are 
women. 


Total Number of Beneficiaries Enrolled in the Safety-Net System 



Inclusion of local foods in the voucher-based food basket increased: The S02 TG defined the 
value of the monthly transfer of food vouchers to the most vulnerable households to be 1,1 00 HTG 
(+/- 25^ USD).It was also decided to promote good 
nutritional practices through a balanced diet strongly 
supported by fresh foods. Therefore, the value of the 
fresh food voucher was adjusted from $7.5 per 
voucher to $9, while the value of the electronic staple 
foods voucher was decreased from $17.5 to $16. The 
approved Kore Lavi food basket (local rice, maize, 
sorghum, beans, flour, and oil) was defined in a way 
that ensures the program makes a direct contribution 

Haiti (©Sinfeq Pierre-M October 2014) 

^TPAGO is an electronic voucher redemption pJalform created by Digicei with Kore Lavi support, allowing 
electronic refill, redemption, and tracking of the monthly trmisfers disbursed to the beneficiary households. 

^Leading mobile operator in Haiti 

^The food voucher is comprised of two food sources - staple foods(redeemed electronically) and fresh foods 
(redeemed through paper-based voucher). 
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to local production. By stimulating production to gradually increase availability of local food, the 
mechanism can mitigate price volatility risks that would have a negative impact on the net value 
for beneficiaries of the Kore Lavi voucher transfer. Thus, the proportion of local foods in the 
food basket was 83% (1/6 - with oil as the only imported product), far exceeding the 30% target. 

Access to complementary services for safety net households increased: A total of 340 VSLA 
groups were created throughout the program coverage area, achieving 170% of the FY target of 
200, These groups enabled their 9,720 active members (79% or 7,678 were women)increase 
savings, assets, and gradually strengthen self-reliance reducing household vulnerability to diverse 
shocks including recurring food crisis. At the end of yearl, the participants in the VSLA groups 
contributed to total savings of more than 10,480.681 HTG (approximately 232,900 USD). During 
the first year of Kore-Lavi interventions, VSLA activities were implemented throughout all of the 
communes of the program which explain the very high level of achievement: 170% of the annual 
target of 200.High demand for this activity was observed throughout all communes reached by the 
program - even those that have not yet commenced Safety-Net activities. The process of VSLA 
formation preceded (timing wise) the identification of the most vulnerable, and their enrollment in 
the safety net system. However, as identification of the extremely vulnerable households 
accelerates over the coming year, safety net participants will be directly targeted and encouraged 
to join existing or form new savings groups^. 

Strategic Objective 3; Maternal and Child HealthandNutrition(IVICHN) 


Household practices of appropriate nutrition 
behaviors to prevent malnutrition: During the first 
year of implementation, a total of 124 MCHN MDAs’ 
(in French ASCP*) were recruited and oriented in 3 
departments (50 in Center, 51 in South-East and 23 in 
Artibonite) in collaboration with the different 
Departmental Offices of MSPP®, These MDAs are 
supported by Kore Lavi in order to reinforce the 
existing national network in line with the new ASCP 
program led by MSPP. Unlike in the past, these ASCPs 
work in their communities on the different activities 
linked to nutrition and health following MSPP policy 
and Kore Lavi SBCC'® and nutrition strategy. 

Through the operational ASCP networks, a total of 20,131 beneficiaries (8,550 pregnant and 
lactating women against a target of32, 996) and 1 1,581 children (against a target of 41,505)aged 


‘Annex 2 (Year 1 S02 performance by key indicators) provides quantitative details and analysis ofS02 performance 
during the reporting period. 

^Multi-Disciplinary Agents 

^Agents de Sante Communautaire Polyvalents 

‘^Ministere de la Sante Publique et de la Population or Ministry of Public Health and Population 
'^Social and Behavior Change Communication 
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6-23 months (6,094 girls) were identified, registered and received supplementary, conditional 
rations. In line with the preventive approach focusing on the window of opportunity in the first 
1000 days of life, Kore Lavi initiated the implementation of the behavior change strategy for 
pregnant and lactating women and the mothers of children aged 6-23 months enrolled in the 
program. In order to reach the targeted households, ASCPs started the process of identifying Lead 
Mothers (LM) to constitute the Care groups. At the end of the reporting period, 1 ,900 LMs were 
identified to implement the SBCC strategy through more than 200 Care Groups. However, the 
SBCC strategy was not rolled out during the first year due to delays in formation of the ASCP 
networks and the need to complete formative research. Also, the first of the two phases of the 
formative research was conducted in order to instruct this SBCC strategy, but this has not been 
completed as yet. As a consequence of these delays, no households were reached with SBCC 
messages (against a target of 25%), no households received full care group support (against a 
target of 29,145), only 27% of the anticipated number of beneficiaries (pregnant and lactating 
women and children under two) received preventive rations, and only 9 trainings on ENA, lYCF, 
GMP, and CMAM were conducted against a target of 50. In the coming years, Kore Lavi will 
meet its annual targets for S03 by: (1) ensuring provision of basic trainings to as many ASCPs as 
rapidly as possible during FY15, (2) completing the SBCC strategy during Q1 of FY15, (3) 
signing an MOU with MSPP to ensure long-term employment of ASCP’s, and (4) 
operationalizing the SBCC strategy as efficiently and effectively as possible through Care Groups 
and other community entities throughout the remaining years of the project. In addition, Kore 
Lavi will seek the support of health centers and other organizations operating in targeted 
communes to help train and support ASCP networks. Given the critical importance of addressing 
chronic malnutrition in order to achieve food security in Haiti, Kore Lavi will concentrate more of 
its efforts on the prevention aspect of the nutrition component going forward. 

Community-based capacities to prevent malnutrition: During the reporting period, the project 
ASCP network organized a total of 432 community meetings/campaigns against a target of 140 
(309%) to increase awareness around the participation in the project and promotion key MCHN 
messages. These sensitization sessions targeted community members, community leaders, and the 
staff of the health facilities enhancing understanding, knowledge and ownership of the Kore Lavi 
MCHN activities. The reason for this over-achievement was that as soon as the 124 existing 
ASCP were trained, they conducted a huge number of community meetings to sensitize their 
communities about the Kore Lavi nutrition activities. In future years, the energy and enthusiasm 
of ASCPs will be leveraged to rapidly expand the coverage of Care Groups and reach many more 
households with SBCC messages. 

Capacity of the Health facilities to deliver appropriate nutritional services: During the first year, 
a total of 102 health facilities have been assessed in order to analyze their needs and plan the 
support Kore Lavi can provide. Based on the results of the needs assessment, child weighing 
scales and commodities were provided to79 health facilities in order to reinforce GMP services 
and MAM management. As a result, a total of 9,155 MAM children were identified and treated. 
Moreover, in order to support and improve nutrition services, a total of 285 health workers 
(ASCPs) attended 9 training sessions on CMAM and GMP services”. 


"CMAM- Community Management of Moderately Acute Malnutrition. GMP- Growth Monitoring and Promotion 
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At the national level, Kore Lavi has made substantial progress to obtain a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) with MSPP in order to clearly define the roles and responsibilities of each 
of the parties during the program implementation, especially at the department level. Finally, a 
S03 technical working group was set up with the participation of MSPP, USAID, and other 
stakeholders to follow the implementation and the quality of the MCHN activities’^. 


Striilegic Oh jecliM' 4: Stewardship 


MASTinstitutional capacity to lead and coordinate social protection stakeholders and 
processes. The Kore Lavi program began supporting coordination of the social protection 
processes through a MAST-led inclusive approach that included 35 meetings held in total (far 
exceeding the target of 10). Through this approach, key Haitian Ministries (MAST, MSPP, 
MCFDF, MDPP, MARNDR, as well as the Prime Minister’s office), and specialized/operational 
institutions (FAES, CNSA, and IHSI) were engaged and fully involved in defining or refining the 
vulnerability targeting component(SOl), and the voucher-based food safety net approaches and 
modalities (S02). By September 2014, three (03) partnership agreements have been 
drafted/developed between MAST and GoH institutions (MSPP, CNSA, and FAES). 

Furthermore, at the departmental level, Kore Lavi supported MAST to host and coordinate a 
major workshop with the participation of 40 representatives of governmental and non- 
governmental institutions working on social protection issues in the Center Department. In total, 
Kore Lavi facilitated 10 departmental level workshops for senior and mid management staff of the 
MAST and MCFDF in order to strengthen their understanding of the institutional aspects related 
to the safety net as well as the technical support level provided by Kore Lavi. These workshops 
encompassed themes such as: Kore Lavi social protection results framework and safety net 
procedures, monitoring and information systems related to the safety net implementation, 
vulnerability data base and future prospects. 10 MAST and MCFDF representatives (7 women) 
attended a five day capacity building training session at the central level, 

Kore Lavi supported MAST to coordinate (and chair) two key governance and advisory structures 
for Kore Lavi project- 1) quarterly steering committee meetings, and 2) bi-annual advisory group 
meetings. The steering committee (comprised of MAST, MSPP, USAID, consortium agencies, 
and the COP) convened three times (3) in FY 14, and the advisory group convened once. These 
structures have terms of reference and are providing oversight and strategic support to the Kore 
Lavi Program Management Team. During the reporting period, Kore Lavi Program Management 
Team and MAST held rounds of discussions on a formal letter of agreement with MAST, but that 
process was not concluded with mutually agreed upon specifics and timeframes with respect to 


'-Annex 3 (Year i S03 performance by key indicators) provides quantitative details and analysis of S03 performance 
during the reporting period. 
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Kore Lavi capacity support to MAST. During the fourth quarter, Kore Lavi and USAID clarified 
delineation of responsibilities in terms of Kore Lavi project-level support to MAST, and USAID 
direct (Govemment-to-Govemment)support to MAST. These terms - once established will allow 
finalizing the MAST-Kore Lavi letter of agreement early in FY 15. 

Civil society capacity to monitor and support safety net programs: A total of 182 participants 
(140 men and 42 women) benefited from the trainings organized by Kore Lavi on Humanitarian 
Accountability frameworks. These trainings reinforced trainees 'capacities to iead/facilitate social 
feedback and accountability processes related to the various Kore Lavi activities and services. 

Kore Lavi implemented CRM (Complaint and 
Response Mechanism), which consists of a set of 
procedures and mechanisms that give 
communities - and specifically the beneficiaries 
- a channel to voice their reactions about the 
quality of the program interventions. Six (06) 
CRM, also called “reference desks", were set up 
and enabled households to express their 

complaints regarding vulnerability targeting. 
Through this process a total of 1,060 complaints 
provided by the program) were collected and 
processed. This kind of mechanism was introduced in three communes (two in South-east and one 
in Central Plateau). CADECs (Community Development Committees) provided facilitation 
support in addition to hosting the reference desks in their premises. While Kore Lavi anticipated 
training six (06) local civil society organizations to engage in social audit processes, this will 
occur in FY15 after they receive a full training in this methodology. Nonetheless, 24 
organizations were trained and participated in monitoring and quality control procedures for the 
food voucher component in Southeast department. In addition, Kore Lavi expected to train five 
(05) civil society organizations to use the Community Score Card, but this was also postponed 
until FY15. 

Expanded government capacity to respond to food emergencies: Of the three (03) MOUs drafted 
between MAST and key national government institutions, the MOU between MARND/CNSA is 
the first one to be successfully concluded and signed by the two ministers. This MOU allowed 
Kore Lavi to define further support to the CNSA including its engagement to lead the 
implementation of the vulnerability targeting in three communes of North West department 
(Bombardopolis, 3rd section of Baie de Henne, Mole Saint Nicolas and Anse Rouge Commune in 



Potential beneficiaries using the Kore Lavi complaint mechanism . 
Center department (©Siniq Pierre-M, October 2014) 


(recorded on scorecard forms predefined and 
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Artibonite department. Kore Lavi provided financial and technical support to CNSA to conduct 
an evaluation of the spring campaign and to update livelihood profiles in rural areas. 


i -'vironmcntal < (Hijpliancc 

In Kore Lavi, food aids distributed mainly as preventive rations to support the Health and 
Nutrition component. In August 2013, 4,867MT“ of food was approved in one call forward for 
FY14 distribution: Black Beans;417 MX, Bulgur wheat:l,622 MX; CSB: + 1 - 2 , 21 % MX and 
Vegetable Oil:550 MX. Xhe food was 
received at two warehouses (Xabarre and 
Gonaives) in December 2013 and January 
2014. 

Food distributions effectively started in 
March 2014 for the Moderately Acute 
Malnutrition (MAM) category and in June 
for the preventive beneficiaries. After 
reviewing and analyzing the food pipeline, 
as well as the beneficiary identification 
and enrollment in this project component, a Commodity distribution in Thomonde. Haiti (£>S6n^q Pterre-M 
balance of approximately 1,5 00 to 2,000 October 20i4) 

MX was anticipated. In consultation with 

the MSPP and USAID/FFP, as well as taking into consideration the shelf life of the stored 
commodities, CARE requested and received approval for the extended distribution to vulnerable 
beneficiaries outside of the Kore Lavi target communes. 

During this reporting period, fumigation took place in two central warehouses (Port-au-Prince and 
Gonaives)managed by the WFP. Xo follow the proper procedure, a specialized firm "Cleantec 
Pest Control" was contracted to handle the fumigation inside and outside of the buildings. A total 
of 04 cycles of stack fumigations were completed between December 2013 to September 2014 to 
ensure the pest management and maintaining the quality standard of food storage. Fumigation 
activities were monitored by program staff to make sure proper safety measures in and around all 
warehouses are taken, and to control the effectiveness of fumigations, Cleantec Pestcontrol 
collected all the trash generated at the warehouses and ensured their destruction at the appropriate 
discharge places in Port- au- Prince and Gonaives. 



’’Annex 4 (Year I S04 performance by key indicators) provides quantitative details and analysis of S04 performance 
during the reporting period. 

’’The FY14 call forward was submitted upon FFP request in August 20 1 3 with the specific guidance to maintain 
correlation between the commodities and 202e funds covering anticipated prevention activities in the field. The call 
forward documentation indicated only MT 1,228 (anticipating the breakdown of food availability for the beneficiaries 
as: 2,867 MAM children for 9 months; 8,309 Pregnant’Lactating Women and 1 0,452 children under 2 (6-23) during 6 
months) would foe absorbed given the caseload of the recipients and the rest of the commodities would carry over into 
Y2 of the program covering for the gap of the next cal! forward. 
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\ _ ' lOji Hs-istiiiiti- iiMcrveHUoa in tiu' -lean Rahti t iinimnriv 

During FY-2014, with additional Title II resources provided through Kore Lavi, CARE is 
implementing a twielve (12) months food voucher-based emergency response activity in support 
ofl 0,000 households in Jean Rabel, one of the Kore Lavi communes most affected by the 2014 
food crisis in North West Department, The food crisis was a result of bad rainfall, too long 
drought period, poor agriculture production which resulted in severe food shortage for the most 
vulnerable families. The following results have been achieved during the reporting period: 

Vulnerability Targeting: Eight (08) Community Coordination Committees were established and 
trained to take charge of identifying the most vulnerable households and establishing a 
preliminary list of beneficiaries. Project staff conducted home verification of 10% of each list 
(total 700 households visited). During these verifications, 400 cases of irregularities (HH 
excluded)were identified. The entire process involved more than 15 Community mobilization 
meetings throughout the commune. 

Food voucher transfers: Between May and September 2014, 10,000 Beneficiaries (77% Women 
vs 23% Men) received 20,000 Food Vouchers. The food-vouchers provided were of the same 
value as the Safety-Net component of Kore Lavi (1,100 HTG,+/- 25 USD)and were for the 
purchase of mostly local products, and thus aimed to stimulate local production. A total of 45 
vendors (42% Women vs 58% Menjwere identified, trained and have been involved in the safety 
net system, 

VSLA mobilization: By September 2014, 31 VSL Associations were formed and these groups 
have started to provide saving and loan services to their 900 members, and aim to strengthen 
household and community resilience and self-reliance. 

To anticipate the challenge of transitioning from emergency social assistance to long-term social 
protection mechanisms in crisis hit communes (North West, La Gonave), Kore Lavi and 
emergency teams are coordinating to ensure coherence between implementation modalities (e.g. 
emergency and Kore Lavi vouchers and targeting systems). Furthermore, a sustained information 
and communication effort is underway to ensure communities are aware of the difference and 
complementarities between short term social assistance and long term social protection. 

VH-«t‘rider integnitiiin in :s«cial pnitection prognimnun.a 

Training on Gender and Gender Based Violence: In order tonsure gender equity is integrated 
into all program components to improve the quality of women's participation in the decision 
making at the household level and in the social protection processes in general, the project 
organized a series of the trainings for 43 people including 26 men and 1 7 women affiliated to 
partner institutions: CADEPs, MAST, and MCFDF. Kore Lavi frontline project staff (social 
protection and health multidisciplinary agents and their supervisors) in the Central Plateau and 
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South-East departments benefited from an initial training on the transformative perspectives of 
gender relations and gender based violence. This training has allowed staff to integrate gender 
perspective in their work and to start relaying gender equity messages to project beneficiaries. 

Sensitization campaign on Gender issues: Kore Lavi initiated sensitization sessions with 
community leaders on the concepts of gender equity and gender-based violence as well as their 
respective role in this regard. In total, 25 participants representing community structures 
(CADEPs, CASEC, ASEC, mayor’s office, as well as community based women's organizations) 
participated in the sensitization meetings organized in the Central Plateau and Southeast 
departments. Issues discussed during the meetings included the manifestation of gender inequality 
in Haiti, the extent of GBV recurrence and impact in Haiti(based on 2012 national report on 
GBV), action planning for the gender integration by CADEPs (only performed in the Center 
department), as well as the discussion on the applicable laws: paternity, maternity (South-East 
department). 

Gender analysis: During the last quarter of FY 14, Kore Lavi project undertook a gender analysis 
in order to inform the safety net institutionalization efforts and ensure gender integration while 
striving to improve food security and children’s nutrition in Haiti. The fundamental question that 
guided the analysis was "How do gender relations affect the availability, access and utilization of 
food at the household level?" A methodology combining two tools: "CARE's Gender Analysis of 
Inquiry” and the Harvard Analytical Framework were used to develop respective questionnaires, 
focus group discussions and analyze the data. The analysis also considered the evolution of the 
gender issues and the existence, use and control over mechanisms of participation and 
communication in the targeted areas. It is worth noting that MCFDF was fully engaged in 
discussing the tools and supporting the gender analysis in the field. The draft report with key 
findings is being discussed with MCFDF and once validated, the final report will be released early 
FY 15. 

Supporting MCFDF. Kore Lavi worked with MCFDF staff to develop key recommendations for 
mainstreaming gender considerations into the safety net program. In particular, two 
recommendations were discussed and documented, and it is expected that they will be reviewed 
and adopted by the Kore Lavi Steering Committee (led by MAST) as a first step towards 
institutionalization. The two recommendations were (1) Prioritize women as the designated 
household representatives when issuing monthly safety net food voucher transfers(including 
ensuring photo identity of these women on the food voucher cards), and (2) Ensure the frontline 
staff and the community structures involved in the implementation of the social safety net 
mechanisms receive solid gender sensitivity training with MCFDF supervision in the early stages 
of the program implementation. These recommendations have been developed (in French) and 
will be presented for MAST adoption during the Kore Lavi steering committee meeting to take 
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place in the first quarter of FY15. Kore Lavi will continue supporting MCFDF to raise further 
recommendations and operational suggestions making use of the Kore Lavi gender analysis. 

VII. . - » Lvaluatii.n 

Performance management systems: Following the initial M&E technical assistance provided by 
FANTA (through a workshop attended by the Consortium members and MAST) Kore Lavi 
developed and set up a functional performance management system and tools, including a 
Performance Management Plan (PMP), Performance Indicator Summary Table (PIST), and 
Performance Indicator Reference Sheets (PIRS). Subsequently, Kore Lavi M&E staff 
(Knowledge/Leaming Field Officers, Data Entry Officers and M&E Data Specialist) and the 
government (MAST) representatives were trained in data collection tools for each program 
component, and intemal/extemal information reporting guidance (responsibilities, timeframe and 
other required considerations). 

To implement its data-driven management approach, Kore Lavi embarked on an effort to develop 
a centralized program database that will allow program staff (both at central and field level) to 
access, use, and share information based on the properly processed and analyzed data. During the 
reporting period, Kore Lavi identified an external consultant for the database development and 
organized training sessions on the technical aspects of the database in all departmental and central 
offices. The database will be fully functional in the first quarter of the FY 15. 

During the course of the year, USAID/FFP commissioned an externally managed Baseline Study 
through a third party contractor (ICF International). The baseline workshop (November, 2013) 
was attended by the key Kore Lavi staff and the implementation of the field based data collection 
was further supported by the project M&E team. The Baseline Study took place from December 
2013 to September 2014 and the first draft of the report (with key findings) has been shared with 
Kore Lavi by FFP Washington Office. Since the final report of the Baseline Study is not finalized 
and available at the time of FY 2014 ARR submission, Kore Lavi will later modify the ARR in 
order to upload it to FFPMIS. 

Kore Lavi key design assumptions and Theory of Change'. A year into implementation, the GoH 
political will regarding social assistance programming remained high albeit often elusive in terms 
of its commitment to MAST’s institutional mandate and leadership. The persistent lack of clear 
division of roles between MAST and FAES in the management of the Single Register of 
Beneficiaries (for social protection programs - which includes Kore Lavi, but can encompass 
other programs) continued to create confusion between actors, including Kore Lavi. Nonetheless, 
Kore Lavi will continue to coordinate closely with MAST. 

Another Kore Lavi assumption was that GoH and its partners' response to emerging food security 
crises and emergencies would be adequate. At the beginning of the 2014 lean season (March 
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2014), a serious food crisis in the Northwest parts of Haiti, including Kore Lavi geographic areas, 
triggered a GoH appeal for emergency assistance that received adequate donor response, 
including from USAID. Kore Lavi consortium members (CARE and ACF) received additional 
USAID resources to implement emergency social assistance interventions. 

The third Kore Lavi key assumption was on the availability of local foods included in the safety 
net food basket. In the six communes where the food voucher component was 
implemented(South East, Center and Artibonite departments), there was adequate availability of 
local foods, as evidenced by low levels of price volatility following the beginning of the food 
voucher operation. The recurring issue of the availability of local rice was clarified and voucher 
beneficiaries learned to take full advantage of the choice and flexibility of the Kore Lavi food 
basket. However, these indicators will be monitored and adjusted should the local food 
availability alter. 

A year into implementation, Kore Lavi still holds on its foundational theory of change that 
positive and lasting change must happen in three interrelated domains for the Haitian extremely 
poor to escape chronic food and nutrition insecurity and recover dignity. The three domains of 
change are (1) the effectiveness of social safety net mechanisms and complementary services that 
reach the most vulnerable populations, protect their access to food while building self-reliance, (2) 
the scale and depth of behavior and social change that are needed to tackle the under-nutrition 
among vulnerable women and children, and (3) the importance of institutionalization of 
accountability, quality and mutually reinforcing social protection programs under the leadership 
of MAST. 

Key documents produced during the reporting period: Kore Lavi worked on a number of internal 
documents in form of factsheets for the communication and technical standardization purposes. 
Four reports (Gender Analysis, Vulnerability Targeting, the MAST data base scenarios, and the 
SBCC Formative Research) are still at a draft stage and will be finalized during the second 
implementation year. The Kore Lavi Baseline Study took place from December 2013 to 
September 2014 and the first draft of the report with the key findings has been shared by FFP 
Washington Office with Kore Lavi on October 1. Since the final report is not finalized and 
available at the time of FY 2014 ARR submission, Kore Lavi will later modify the ARR in order 
to upload it into FFPMIS, The full list of key FY 14 Kore Lavi documents is provided in AnnexS. 

Vlll. f„,cs.«*ns icanicci and kc;v .soccc.sse.'i 

During the reporting period, Kore Lavi built a solid foundation for long term social protection 
programming in Haiti and in the course a number of key lessons were learned. The Kore Lavi 
Program Management Team will ensure that Year 2 implementation is built on (and takes further) 
Year 1 lessons learned and key successes as highlighted below. 
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Lesson Learned 1: MAST is slowly but surely “affirming” its legitimate lead role in social 
protection programming. We learned that MAST-led participatory' and inclusive processes and 
MAST technical credibility are efficient ways to legitimize leadership. Kore Lavi and MAST did 
not take the route of the prevailing practice (in the public sector) of simply issuing memos and 
letters about division of roles and responsibilities regarding social protection programming. 

Lesson learned 2: Coordination with key stakeholders (involved in social protection) is essential 
to optimize resources (e.g. targeting) and obtain consensus on standardized tools. However, 
coordination and consensus building need to be formalized and adequately monitored in order to 
avoid misunderstandings and excessive delays in the implementation of an activity with tight 
timeframes like Kore Lavi. 

Lesson Learned 3: An effective (adapted, targeted, proactive, consistent) communication effort 
is essential and needed to be reinforced from the outset. Kore Lavi technical staffs need to take 
quality time to interact with MAST counterparts ahead of key events to explain, gather 
expectations, and to establish a common understanding on program performance, successes, and 
challenges. At the community level, the frequent diffusion of standardized messages is required 
for key aspects of the program (e.g. selection process of beneficiaries) to guarantee a better 
understanding and support for the interventions. 

Lesson learned 4:We realized that for the implementation of MCHN activities, MSPP needed to 
be fully involved and seen as the main institution to interact with. Consequently, during the first 
year, a better understanding of the roles and responsibilities of Kore Lavi and MSPP regarding the 
MCHN component was designed and exchanged. This understanding is especially needed at 
department level to clarify what the expectations can be from both sides. It is expected that the 
Kore Lavi MoU with MAST, in parallel with regular joint visits and supervisions, will permit a 
better and more effective working relationship with the MSPP departmental offices. The close and 
constructive relationship with these structures is key to many MCHN activities 

Lesson Learned 5:The early (and ongoing) involvement of commimity structures in Kore Lavi 
activities reveals how crucial this type of participation is for the sustainability of the program. The 
emphasis on accountability through Kore Lavi activities, the decision to have reference desks, the 
emphasis on graduation are increasing the credibility and improving the distinctive identity of 
Kore Lavi as a new and very different (to existing) social assistance programming. 

Lesson Learned 6:The Kore Lavi consortium became better established through regular senior 
strategic coordination meetings. An executive retreat (held in July 2014) resulted in the 
consortium developing four (04) shared values, i.e,, commitment, excellence, collaboration, and 
communication. The focus and the timing of the retreat were important. The retreat focused on 
shared values (forward looking) and it happened not at the beginning but when consortium 
members were into the practical realities (and challenges) of implementation. The timing and the 
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content (focus on shared values) contributed to a successful consortium building event. The 
quality and maturity of the consortium was proven during the concerted efforts to overcome 
challenges linked to the quality of food distributions and commodity management (S03). 

Lesson Learned7:For a program where important details are not defined in detail at the design 
stage, flexibility from all stakeholders (including the donor) is essential. Regular USAID- 
Consortium coordination meetings proved over time to be instrumental to progress the Kore Lavi 
start-up phase with adequate mutual understanding between the donor, MAST and the 
consortium. These meetings consolidated trust and confidence within the consortium taking into 
account two of consortium members are new to long-term food assisted programming (using Title 
II resources) and related procedures. 


Overview of a selection of Year 1 key successes. 


Successes 

DescriptioD of the success 

Strategic Objective 2;80% (5 
out of 6) of locally-produced 
foods in the Kore Lavi food 
basket (for the food-based 
voucher) 

The Food voucher technical working group has 
consensually adopted a food basket predominately made of 
locally produced food integrating considerations of a 
nutritious diet (maize, sorghum, beans, local rice, flour and 
oil). With such composition and adequate monitoring, the 
Kore-Lavi food basket and voucher interventions are 
making a significant contribution to the local economy by 
increasing the demand for local products. This contribution 
has been acknowledged and appreciated by the MARNDR, 
as the current Minister and his Secretary of State have 
required their regional representation to work with local 
farmers associations to ensure they can respond to that 
demand and boost local production. Kore Lavi protective 
and productive outcomes will be mutually reinforcing 
leading to an impactful social safety net mechanism. 

Strategic Objective 2;High 
level participation of women 
vendors as providers of social 
safety net trading services. 

The vast majority of vendors participating in Kore Lavi 
social safety services are women (90% for local fresh food 
vendors and 66% for staple food vendors). The interest of 
women vendors in Kore Lavi safety net mechanism remains 
high. Early mobilization of women vendors worked and 
produced tangible results. 

Strategic Objective 2;The 
uptake of the VSLA 
methodology was fast and 

The mobilization of VSLA groups was fast tracked and 
served as an effective mechanism for community 
mobilization around Kore Lavi objectives of self-reliance. 
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Successes 

Description of the success 

sustained amongst very 

vulnerable households. 

social solidarity and graduation from the social safety net. 
In one year of implementation Kore Lavi got over 9000 
poor people to start self-managed saving activities to the 
benefit of their families (an estimated 50,000 people). 

Strategic Objective Active 
support of the local authorities 
of community-based 
complaints mechanisms and 
positive effect on the 
credibility of the program and 
its appropriateness by the 
community. 

The Kore Lavi accountability mechanism has been very 
well received by the community. This positive experience 
has guided Kore Lavi in its decision to open, in year 2, 
permanent reference desks in six communes. Those offices 
will be “customer service counters” for the Kore Lavi 
beneficiaries and community at large to provide their 
feedback and submit complaints in relation to 
implementation of the safety net mechanisms and other 
Kore Lavi activities. Moreover, these desks will be an 
opportunity for MAST to have greater visibility and play its 
role as guarantor of quality social protection interventions. 


I'X. Maiiagtment Stnictores, Implaiientatitm <,.hatU:naiv« and 

A number of key operational assumptions made at the beginning of the reporting year did not 
fully hold, and thus posed challenges that Kore Lavi Program Management Team (and Kore 
Steering Committee, as required) had to manage to mitigate negative impacts on Kore Lavi 
implementation pace and performance. 

During the reporting period, Kore Lavi consolidated a robust management and governance 
arrangement that includes: 

• At the management level, an Executive Team (comprising the COP, 2 DCOPs (CARE & 
WFP. ACF Deputy Director for Programs); a Program Management Team-PMT 
(Executive Team and Strategic Objective Leaders), and a Program Forum (PMT, Field 
Coordinators, and Functional Managers-Finances, M&E, Gender, Communications, and 
Accountability). 

• At the strategic oversight level, a Steering Committee (led by MAST, including Ministry 
of Health, USAID, Heads of Consortium Agencies, and the COP). 

• On-going Consortium-USAID coordination meetings, and technical working groups (SO 
1, S02 and S03) as well as MAST field monitoring exercises and feedback sessions. 

The following implementation challenges and responses are particularly highlighted for the 
reporting period. 
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Strategic Objective I (Targeting) :The six priority communes of the first year were selected on the 
assumption that Kore Lavi would utilize Kore Famni' ^socio-economic vulnerability data. That 
assumption did not fully materialize. Kore Fanmi vulnerability data was either of lower than 
expected quality and/or incomplete. This not only slowed down deployment of the Kore Lavi 
voucher component (S02), but also resulted in Kore Lavi achieving less than planned number of 
voucher beneficiaries in the six communes reached in the first year of implementation, given the 
efforts required to screen and filter the information and subsequently identify the safety net 
beneficiaries. In response to the challenge of lack of reliability and availability of census data 
obtained through Kore-Fanmi, FAES and UNICEF, Kore Lavi resorted to opening of offices to 
allow non-beneficiaries to report about their eligibility and later to be included if they match 
selection criteria. 

Strategic Objective 2: With the beginning of the distribution of food vouchers, issues with the 
functionality of the new Digicel e-voucher platform posed a challenge, and Kore Lavi was unable 
to transfer, from the outset, the full transfer amount of 25US$/household, i.e., beneficiaries 
received for two months transfers made of only fresh food paper vouchers. To address the 
challenge, Kore Lavi resorted to using paper vouchers for the staple food portion of the food 
voucher for the month of August. Going forward, Kore Lavi will ensure that a back-up system 
using paper vouchers are available to substitute e-vouchers as required. 

The issue of availability of local rice for the Kore Lavi food basket kept being raised in various 
areas of targeted communes, in particular in the South-east and North-west. Kore Lavi intensified 
its messaging about the flexibility (choice) embedded in the food basket to de-emphasize the 
perception that local rice was an absolute requirement for the completeness of Kore Lavi food 
basket. Moreover, Kore Lavi and MAST initiated meetings with the Ministry of Agriculture at 
national and departmental levels to disseminate infomiation on the opportunity for market 
linkages that the food voucher offered to boost the production in rice producing departments of 
Artibonite and South. 

Strategic Objective 3: The assumption that the presence of MSPP in the Kore Lavi Steering 
Committee would enable effective, early collaboration between Kore Lavi and health structures at 
departmental level did not fully materialize. The MOU with MSPP is not yet signed, and despite 
an MSPP ministerial memo calling departmental structures to support Kore Lavi rollout, 
relationships with some of the departmental level MSPP structures and Kore Lavi remain sub- 
optimal, with negative impact on Kore Lavi MCHN interventions. Kore Lavi adopted the system 
of temporary contracts for Community Health Agents while waiting for the official contract 
template from MSPP. Furthermore, Kore Lavi MCHN component coordinated with other partners 
(e.g. UNICEF in the South east, and FAES in Central Plateau) in order to optimize the health 
network coverage. 


“Government of Haiti-led, World Bank funded social protection program 
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Strategic objective ¥.'The assumption that Kore Lavi capacity support to MAST would be 
provided as complementary to the bilateral(USAID-MAST) institutional capacity building effort 
did not fully materialize. This situation slowed the momentum of creating institutionalized 
capacities within MAST to own and integrate Kore Lavi programmatic and operational rollout. 

To support MAST political capacity to "affirm" its leadership as a regulator Ministry and quality 
guarantor of social protection in the midst of debates and confusion with the national single 
beneficiary register, Kore Lavi stepped up its efforts to make MAST a “center of reference and 
competence” for effective management of vulnerability information. Kore Lavi identified 
partners who are working on two courses for decision makers and administrators of the 
vulnerability data base. 

Commodities: The scale-up of food distributions in July 2014 strained the consortium commodity 
management capacities. Distribution operations had to be halted in July to fix quality issues. An 
improvement plan was elaborated and applied to improve quality of the distributions in the field. 
Training sessions were conducted for WFP partners and warehouse staff. Monitoring was stepped 
up and USAID-Consortium coordination meetings provided on-going follow-up. 


\, .■\nnc'x,i‘S 

Annex 1: Year 1 SOI performance by key indicators & analysis 

Annex 2: Year 1 S02 performance by key indicators & analysis 

Annex 3: Year 1 S03 performance by key indicators & analysis 

Annex 4; Year 1 S04 performance by key indicators &analysis 

Annex 5; Year 1 Cross Cutting Indicators 
Annex 6: List of documents produced by Kore Lavi during Year 1 
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#16 

Indicator 

Target 

Actual 

% 

achieved 

Comments on over/under performance 

7 

Percentage of 

beneficiaries incorrectly 
included/excluded 

30% 

32% 

93% 


8 

Number of communes 
in which vulnerability 
targeting methodology 
is implemented 

5 

6 

120% 

The availability of data from Kore Lavi 
partners allowed for one additional 
commune in the North-West 

department. 

9 

Percentage of 

vulnerability recourse 
committee members 
who are women 

50% 

50% 

100% 


10 

Number of MAST staff 
trained to manage 
database 

10 

1 

10% 

Under-performance is due to the lack 
of staff identified by MAST for 
training. All equipment and training 
courses are available therefore the 
program will facilitate the higher 
involvement of MAST in this specific 
interv^ention net year 

11 

Number of beneficiaiy^ 
verification reports 

5 

2 

40% 

The program produced only two 
beneficiary verification reports (that 
summarize verification results 

addressing complaints cases regarding 
inclusion/exclusion errors that occurred 
during the implementation of the 
vulnerability targeting methodology) 
for those communes where this 
procedure was completed. In the other 
communes, the process is ongoing and 
reports will be developed next year 
accordingly. 


Analysis/interpretation of results: 

Indicator #7: To assess the efficiency of the targeting methodology the program defined and 
initiated in two communes (Anse a Pitre and Grand Gosier) procedures to identify households 
incorrectly included/excluded from social safety net assistance. Six (06) reference desks were set 
up in accessible areas of the two communes to enable households to express their complaints 
regarding eligibility. Through this process a total of 1,060 complaints (scorecard forms predefined 
and provided by the program) were collected and included in the database of complaints to 


’^Numbering as per updated IPT'I' submitted for ARR 
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analyze and define the list of the most vulnerable households. A total of 274 households with the 
highest scores have been visited (by the program field team accompanied by the members of the 
vulnerability appeal committees) and a total of 257 households among them were identified as 
eligible for being included in the list of extremely vulnerable households (cases of exclusion). 
Indicator #9: The vulnerability appeal committees were created in four (04) communes (Grand 
Gosier and Anse-a-Pitre in South-East and Boucan Carre and Thomassique in Cental Plateau) 
with a total membership of 24 (including 12 women). The vulnerability appeal committees 
include representatives from CADEPs and other civil society structures, women groups and 
community members. These committees accompanied the field staff during the household visits to 
validate the complaints received by the program in regard to beneficiary eligibility verification 
process. 
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Indicator 

Target 

(for 

FY2014) 

Actual 

(for 

FY2014) 

% of 

target 

achieved 

Comments on over/under performed 
indicators 

13 

Number of 

Households 
enrolled in the 
safety net 

program 

4,400 

2,847 

65% 

This level of achievement is based on 
the fact that even though Kore Lavi 
received the census data &om Kore- 
Fanmi for a total of six communes 
(Belle-Anse, Baie-de-Henne, Boucan- 
Carre, Thomassique, Belle Anse and 
Anse-a -Pitre), for the following 4 
communes (Belle-Anse, Baie-de- 
Henne, Boucan-Carre, Thomassique) it 
only covered some parts of these 
communes and therefore did not allow 
the program to target the total number 
of S02 beneficiaries planned. 

14 

Percentage 
/Total value of 
vouchers 
redeemed 

80% 

86% 

108% 


15 

Percentage of 
complaint cases 
addressed 

100% 

63% 

63% 

The effective mechanism to address 
complaints regarding the safety net 
operations (solicited from the 
beneficiaries) is in the process of 
development. This affected the actual 
result of Y1 which is lower than 
expected. The program will 

significantly improve the quality of the 
procedure in place to address the 
complaints during the second year of 
the program implementation. 

16 

Number of 

households in 
the database 

with a CIN 

440 

1,948 

443% 

It was quite unexpected within the 
entire program to observe the very 
high percentage of beneficiaries with 
CIN. This is likely a result of the 
commitment from ONI to undertake 
national campaigns to prepare 
/distribute CIN for all the citizens prior 
to the previous elections. 

17 

Number of 

activities 
(meetings, 
media 

11 

10 

90.9% 



^^Numbering as per updated [PIT submitted for ARR 
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campaigns, 
awareness 
raising sessions) 
to sensitize 

stakeholders on 
gender issues 





18 

Percentage of 
food accepted 
for voucher 

redemption that 
is locally grown 

30% 

83% 

277% 

The current food basket as proposed 
and approved by the Food-Voucher 
Technical Group (the group created by 
Kore Lavi for working on the different 
technical aspects of Safety Net with 
government and other stakeholders) 
under the leadership of MAST is 
almost entirely made by locally grown 
products (1/6) Only the vegetable Oil 
is imported and was accepted to be part 
of the voucher composition. 

19 

Number of 

vendors who are 
providing food 
under the safety 
ne 

189 

182 

96% 


21 

Number of 

VSLA groups 
established 

200 

340 

170% 

During the first year of the Kore Lavi 
interventions, VSLA activities were 
implemented throughout all the 
communes of the program, which 
explains the very high level of 
achievements observed throughout all 
communes reached by the program - 
even those without Safety-Net 
activities. 


Analysis/interpretation: 

Indicator 13: Differences in geographic areas: South-East - 1,608 beneficiary household enrolled 
in the Safety net program; Center - 858 households; North-West - 381 households. 

Indicator 14: It was observed that beneficiaries always redeemed their vouchers and very often, 
the majority start redeeming during the first week of redemption. Kore Lavi plans to launch a 
campaign to explain that the redemption period is for an entire month in order to avoid price 
fluctuations and allow them to have enough time for the redemption. On average the estimated 
value of the vouchers distributed was 3,131,700 HTG (approximately equivalent of 69,593 USD) 
and the value of the vouchers redeemed was 2,702,700 HTG (approximately equivalent of 60,060 
USD) 

Indicator 15: In order to improve the quality of services provided by S02 component in the 
program target areas, in three communes among six with operational S02 component (Grand 
Gosier, Anse-a-Pitre, Boucan Carre) five community meetings were held with the representatives 
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of the S02 beneficiary- households in order to clarify the details of the complaints management 
mechanism and collect their feedback on program activities in terms of quality and accountability. 
As a result, Kore Lavi field staff received a total of 158 complaints. Most of the collected 
complaints related to quality of the services provided by vendors, the challenges in regard to reach 
stores and markets etc. All the received complaints were reviewed, analyzed and 99 cases among 
them were addressed by the program staff. 

Indicator 16; Differences in geographic areas: South-Eiast - 1,192 beneficiary households with 
CIN; Center - 391 households; North-West - 365 beneficiary households; 

Indicator 17: The main objective of these sensitizations sessions was to initiate discussions with 
community leaders on the concept of gender (and gender-based violence specifically) in terms to 
facilitate implication of community leaders in the program interventions promoting gender 
equality. Meetings were organized in the Center and South-East departments and targeted 
representatives of CADEPs, community based organizations and women's organizations (a total 
of 25 participants) 

Indicator 19: Differences in geographic areas; South-East - 93 vendors identified and selected for 
the participation in the program, Center - 52 vendors, North-West - 37 vendors. (A total of 155 
female vendors among them) 

Indicator 21; Differences in geographic areas: South-East - 120 VSLA groups. Center - 120 
groups, North-West - 42 groups, Artibonite - 58 groups. The lower numbers in Northern 
departments are linked to comparatively slower deployment of Kore Lavi operations in these 
areas but also the food crisis which occurred in 2014. The total number of beneficiaries 
participating in VSLA groups was 9,720 (7,678 women) 
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Indicator 

Target 

(for 

FY2014) 

Actual 

(for 

FY201 

4) 

/o of 

arget 

ichieve 

Comments on over/under 
performed indicators 

Intermediate Result (IR) 3,1: Household practice of appropriate nutrition behaviors to prevent 
malnutrition increased 

Outcome 

27 

Percentage of people 
reached by SBCC 
messages 

25% 

0% 

0% 

Delay in the developments of 
MDAs/ASCP (Community 

Based Health Agent) network 
consequently delayed the start 
of Care Groups and SBCC 
activities. These activities will 
be operational next year 
(FY2015) and the reporting 
will start at that time 

Out 

out 

28 

Number of children 
under five reached by 
USG-supported 
programs 

20 000 

20,736 

(9,155 

MAM 

children 

and 

11,581 

children 

6-23 

months in 
preventiv 
e groups 
among 
them) 

104% 


29 

Number of community 
public awareness 

campaigns on ENA, 
lYCF, GMP, and 

CMAM implemented 

140 

432 

309% 

This indicator is 

underestimated as we counted 
the community meetings and 
focus group discussions as 
public awareness campaigns 
(as it was initially considered 
in the indicator definition). At 
the same time these activities 
(meetings, focus group 

discussions) mostly are a part 
of the regular and ongoing 
activities and are not linked to 
a specific topics and activities 


^®Numbering as per updated IPTl' submitted for ARR 
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(awareness raising campaigns) 
organized at the commune 
level to share particular BCC 
messages. As soon as the 124 
ASCP were active, they have 
conducted a huge number of 
community meetings to 

sensitize their communities on 
key practices, which explains 
the high percentage of 
achievement. 

30 

Number of households 
reached through Care 
groups 

29, 145 

0 

0% 

Due to the delay of scaling up 
MDA (ASCP) network and 
therefore to identify lead 
mothers, the care groups’ 
activities did not start during 
the first year of the program 
implementation. These 

activities will be operational 
next year (FY2015) and the 
reporting will start at that time. 
It will not be possible to reach 
the LOA target for this 
indicator as food aid tonnages 
programmed for this 

component will remain the 
same and will not increase. 
Thus, it will not be possible to 
make up for the deficit of 
beneficiaries not reached 
during year 1. 

31 

Number of individuals 
receiving supplementary, 
conditional rations 

Pregnant 

or 

lactating 
women : 
32, 996 

8,550 

27% 

Due to the delay of scaling up 
ASCP network which hindered 
the beginning of distributions 
of supplementary, conditional 
ration, registration of the 
beneficiaries for preventive 
groups was delayed as well. As 
a consequence, the coverage 
was not extended as initially 
planned (40% instead of 70% 
of planned coverage) and the 
initial targets could not be 
reached. 

children 

6-23 

months: 

41,505 

11,581 


Intermediate Result (IR) 3.2: Capacity of community-based entities to promote appropriate 
nutrition practices to prevent malnutrition improved 
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1 Outcome 

33 

Percentage of CADEPs 
(or other identified civil 
society structures) 

supporting public 

awareness campaigns on 
ENA, lYCF, GMP or 
CMAM 

15% 

0% 

0% 

Through other components of 
the Kore Lavi program, several 
CADEPs/civil society 

structures were identified. 
Most of them participated in 
general community awareness 
campaigns. But, they have not 
been yet trained on ENA, 
lYCF, GM and CMAM that 
would enable them facilitate 
specifically the nutrition- 
related events. 

Out 

put 

34 

Number of trainings on 
ENA, lYCF, GMP, and 
CMAM 

50 

9 

18% 

Linked to the delay in setting 
up ASCP networks, some 
training activities were also 
delayed. The trainings 

conducted during the first year 
involved health workers and 
some ASCPs. The Lead 
Mothers and other community 
members (CADEPs, 

community health workers) 
were not trained yet, therefore, 
only a few trainings were done 

35 

19 

Number of people 
reached through two or 
more trainings on ENA, 
lYCF, GMP, and 
CMAM 

700 

107 

15% 

The same comment as above 

35 

Number of MDAs 
trained on OBV and 
GBV referral processes 

100 

100 

100% 


Intermediate Result (IR) 3.3: Capacity of health facilities to deliver appropriate nutritional 
services strengthened 

Outcome 

36 

Percentage of eligible 
children in a health 
center catchment 

enrolled in GMP 

services 

25% 

28% 

(26% of 
male and 
19% of 
female 
among 
this) 

1 12% 

A total of 15,766 eligible 
children in a health center 
catchment were enrolled in 
GMP services (7,677giris 
among them). The program 
encountered difficulties of 
access to data for this indicator. 


Kore Lavi suggests to remove this indicator from the indicator list {see ciariflcation/justification in tPTT/RiPS) 
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These difficulties were due to 
the fact that the registers were 
not available in some health 
structures or health centers did 
not agree to share data. 
Therefore, presented actual 
reflects only available data 
which the program has 
obtained. Kore Lavi will 
advocate at central and 
departmental level 

governmental (MSPP) and 
nongovernmental structures to 
improve the availability of data 
tools for next years. The Plan 
of Action to address these 
issues is as follows: 

- At the central level, an MOU 
will be signed with MSPP 
which will ensure that the 
MSPP department office and 
health structures will share 
their data 

- Support will be provided 
from Kore Lavi to provide 
some registers during year 2 

- Kore Lavi will advocate at 
the central and departmental 
levels with partners and 
MSPPs to ensure the 
availability of tools. 

37 

Percent of children 
identified with MAM 
receiving food who have 
met OoH recuperation 
standards 

50% 

4.5% 

(5.3% 
male and 
4% 

female 

among 

this) 

9% 

The MAM treatment was set in 
health facilities. Unfortunately, 
in some cases, the follow up of 
children by the structures was 
not effective for different 
reasons and as a result the 
measurement and follow up of 
discharged children as cured 
was not always ensured. 

One reason for the lack of 
follow up was the lack of 
materials and tools to conduct 
anthropometric measurement. 
Kore Lavi started to support 
the structures with the missing 
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materials and appropriate tools 
and will continue this support 
this during Y2. Another reason 
was the lack of capacity of the 
health workers to respect and 
implement the national 

protocol. To improve MAM 
management, Kore Lavi has 
started a round of trainings on 
CMAM including MAM 
management and will continue 
during Y2. It will be one of the 
priorities of the program to 
improve the respect of the 
national protocol in Y2. 

Out 

put 





38 

Number of people 
trained in child health 
and nutrition through 
USG-supported 
programs 

300 

285 

95% 


39 

Number of children 
under 5 (6-59 months) 
referred to health 

facilities for treatment of 
MAM 

2,508 

2,581 

103% 



Analysis/interpretation: 

Indicator 28: Overall, 20,736 children aged 6-59 month benefitted from the program during year 
1, and among them 1 1,338 were girls. In South-East 4,639 beneficiary children received a support 
from Kore Lavi MCHN component, 7,145 beneficiaries in the Center, 3,773 beneficiaries in 
Northwest and 5,179 in Artibonite. 

Indicator 29: ASCPs were able to start their main activities in their communities: community 
meetings with different community members and beneficiaries, GMP services focusing on 
children aged 0-59 months, screening of malnutrition and other nutrition and health activities 
linked to the MSPP packages. Some activities were hindered by the lack of materials and tools. 
Kore Lavi MCHN component started to support the network to facilitate their activities and this 
support will be maintained during year 2. 

Indicator 35: A total of 124 ASCP were recruited and supported through Kore Lavi MCHN 
component in 14 communes. Among them, 100 (70 man and 30 women) have attended a trainings 
on GBV and GBV referral processes. The trainings were conducted in the departments of Centre 
and South-East just after the recruitment of MDAs (ASCPs) and MDA supervisors. These 
trainings were designed to allow S03 staff to better understand the problems related to sex in 
general and gender-based violence in particular, its impact on the context of their work, which 
will contribute to the implementation of the program with emphasis on the prospects of gender 
relations. 
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Indicator 36: A total of 15,766 eligible children in a health center catchment were enrolled in 
GMP services (7,677 girls among them) 

Indicator 37: Overall, during the first year of the program implementation, a total of 9,155 MAM 
children (5,244 females among them) benefited from the program (receiving MAM ration) and 
total of 414 children (208 females among them) received full MAM treatment (3-4 food rations). 
Indicator 38:0verall during year 1, a total of 285 persons participated in trainings organized and 
conducted by Kore Lavi MCHN component: 64 training participants in South-East, 56 
participants in Center, 165 participants in Artibonite. Among them, 137 were women. The focus 
of these trainings was the presentation of the program objectives and especially the MCHN 
component, the CMAM and GMP services. Thanks to these trainings, the knowledge and capacity 
of health workers and ASCPs in order to ensure these services in their daily activities were 
reinforced. Yet, the progress and application of the knowledge and acquired skills will be 
followed and monitored during the following years of the program. 

Indicator 39: A total of 2,581 beneficiary children were referred to health facilities for treatment 
of MAM (1,463 girls among them) through ASCP network. Looking at geographic differences 
1,291 children were referred in South East, 26 in Center, 267 in North-West and 997 in 
Artibonite, 
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Indicator 

Target 

(for 

FY2014) 

Actual 

(for 

FY2014) 

% of 

target 

achieved 

Comments on over/under 
performed indicators 

Strategic Objective {SO)4: Haitian institutions’ capacity to effectively lead and manage safety 
net programming improved 

Outcome Indicators 

41 

Number of MAST-led 
activities (meetings, 

forums, 

recommendations given) 
to coordinate 

implementation of 

safety net and other 
social protection 

programs 

10 

35 

350% 

At the initial stage it was 
highly important to facilitate 
and support MAST 

participation in defining of the 
program operations, 

approaches and strategies to 
pave the way for the ownership 
of program results, as well as 
reinforce MAST capacities to 
coordinate and replicate the 
processes. For this purpose, the 
program created technical 
working groups separately for 
each program component (e.g. 
targeting methodology, 

voucher-based food safety net, 
monitoring and evaluation) and 
have organized several pre- 
meetings/meetings on a 

monthly basis to ensure 
program decisions and actions 
are supported/coordinated by 
government. 

42 

Number of MCFDF 
recommendations 
integrated by 

governmental 
institutions working on 
vulnerability targeting 
and safety net programs 

2 

2 

100% 


Intermediate Result (IR) 4,1 : Institutional capacity of various levels of government 

Output Indicators 

44 

Number of MAST staff 
trained to coordinate 
and monitor safety net 
and other social 

protection programs 

10 

10 

100% 



^°Numbering as per updated IPTT submitted for ARR 
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Intermediate Result (IR) 4.2; Capacity of civil society to monitor and support safety net 
programs reinforced 

Outcome Indicators 

45 

Number of civil society 
organizations engaged 
in social audit processes 

6 

0 

0% 

24 identified civil society 
organizations have already 
received training sessions to 
better understand the 

accountability aspects of Kore 
Lavi and were participating in 
the monitoring and quality 
control procedures of the 
program activities (Food 
Voucher in Southeast 

department). Nevertheless, they 
will be fully engaged in the 
social audit process after 
completing the sufficient 
training sessions next year of 
the program implementation. 

47 

Percentage of CADEP 
(or other identified civil 
society structures) 

representatives who are 
women 

20% 

31% 

154% 

The higher than expected result 
reflects the focus of Kore Lavi 
on the gender issues 

(sensitization provided by the 
program field staff to facilitate 
the higher participation of 
women in the governmental 
and nongovernmental 

structures) 

Output Indicators 

48 

Number of civil society 
organizations trained to 
use social audit 

processes 

5 

0 

0% 

All the department and 
commune-level structures (24 
civil society organizations) 
identified and assessed in Kore 
Lavi’s target areas have been 
trained on Humanitarian 

Accountability and its 

framework but have not yet 
been trained on CSC 

(Community Score Card) 
which is considered as a most 
sufficient approach of the 
social audit for Kore Lavi. 
Trainings are postponed to 
FY15. 


Analysis/interpretation: 
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Indicator #42: The recommendations focus on the responsibilities of the various governmental 
entities to ensure the gender mainstreaming in the social assistance programs implemented in 
Haiti. However, the program plans to support MCFDF to advocate for integration of these 
recommendations by MAST and other ministries in their regulations. 

Indicator #44: Kore Lavi M&E unit organized a five days capacity building training session, with 
participation of ten (10) representatives (7 women among them) from MAST and Ministry of 
Women (MCFDF). Later the training participants used the acquired skills during the field 
monitoring visits organized jointly by Kore Lavi and MAST to the program sites. 

Indicator #47: The total number of representatives of 24 CADEPs identified during the reporting 
year in all four departments is 205. It’s worth mentioning that on average 38% among them (59 
women in total) are women. 
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Indicator 

Target 

(for 

FY2014) 

Actual 

(for 

FY2014) 

% of 

target 

achieved 

Comments on over/under 
performed indicators 

Cross cutting 

Output Indicators 

52 

Number of people 
benefiting from USG- 
supported social 
assistance programming 

100,000 

108, 790 

109% 


53 

Number of vulnerable 
households benefiting 
directly from USG 
interventions 

20,000 

30,260 

142% 

It's worth mentioning that 
targets for this indicator 
initially were identified based 
on the proposal assumptions 
and didn't reflect the program 
operational reality. 


Analysis/interpretation : 

Indicator #52 During the reporting year a total of 108,790 persons from above mentioned groups 
(72,422 women among them) benefited from the program interventions, (among them: 30,169 
(19,875 women) in South-East department; 39,185 (24,875 women) in Centre; 5,539 (2,996 
women) in North-West and 33,897 (24,676 women) in Artibonite) 

Indicator #53 During the reporting year a total of 30,260 households benefited from the program 
supported interventions. Among them: 7,545 in South-East, 10,858 in Centre, 4,016 in North- 
West and 7,841 in Artibonite. (Results by the gendered household types: FNM (Female no Male) 
- 2,934 households; MNF (Male no Female) - 948 households; M&F (Male and Female) - 25,604 
households; CNA (Child No Adult) - 774 households. 


^^Numbering as per updated IPTT submitted for ARR 
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• Kore Lavi Database and Information System Strategy and Work Plan 

• Haiti Deprivation and Vulnerability Index 

• 20 1 4_08-Data collection and code book HDVI 

• Fact sheets SOI, S02,S03,S04 

• Kore Lavi Key Messages (communication) 

• Care Groups implementation methodology (Methodologie Animation Groupes de Soins) 

• Kore Lavi Health Centers Evaluation Report (Artibonite, Central Plateau, South east, 
April 2014 

• KL_OS3_Processus de distribution 

• Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) MARNDR/CNSA - MAST 

• Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) FAES - MAST 

• Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) MSPP- MAST 

• MCFDF gender integrated recommendations 
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A. Introduction: Annual Food Aid Program Results 

“Any approach aimed to ensure and sustain human development must he based on Resilience. 
The main goal of resilience is to ensure that the State, the community and global Institutions are 
working to empower and protect persons (HDR 2014, UNDP) ” 

With less than a year until the 201 5 Millennium Development Goal (MDG) deadline, the 2014 
Human Development Index(HDI), published by UNDP, ranked Burkina Faso 181“ out of 187 
countries, dropping two places from 2013(183'^“'). While the country’s HDl has improved in 
recent years (0.343 in 2014, 0.340 in 201 1), development - including in sectors such as health, 
sanitation, and education ~ remains low. Indeed, while the average duration of schooling 
worldwide stands at 7.5 years, the Burkinabe performance is 1.3 years and is less than Mali (2 
years) and Chad (1.5 years). In other words, the average duration of schooling in Burkina Faso is 
5.8 times lower than the world average. Compared with Africa South of the Sahara, the ratio is 
3.6. 

Nowhere is this situation more pronounced than in rural areas, where communities are 
marginalized from public services, access to finance and technical extension services. Out of 
17.3 million inhabitants, 46, 7% remains poor. During the last four years, the work of FASO 
(Families Achieving Sustainable Outcomes) Program - USAID Food for Peace recipient AID- 
FFP-10-00013 - has positively contributed to improving food security in the provinces of 
Namentenga, Gnagna, and Komondjari - through three strategic objectives integrating 
agriculture, health and nutrition, and local governance. FY14 was marked with frequent visits of 
FFP and USAID regional office. These visits were used to provide guidance to the FASO 
program on the most strategic areas of focus for the proposed extension and on the importance of 
closely linking up with other RISE initiatives for greater sequencing, layering, and integration. 

For FY14, USD 5,905,077 was spent to reach a total of 291,021 beneficiaries, 53% of whom 
were women. A total of 1 58 full time program staff and 63 partial time from the program’s 
consortium of five NGOs - Catholic Relief Services, Association Tin Tua (ATT), Croupe de 
Recherche et d'Echange Technologiques (GRET). Helen Keller International (HKI), and 
Organisation Catholique pour le Developpement et la Solidarite (OCADES) - directly 
contributed to the achievements of the results detailed below. 


I. Achievements in Programming 
1. Agriculture and Natural Resource Management 

SOI: 56, 126 households have improved access to food of sufficient quantity and quality 
throughout the year. 

During FY14, CRS and its implementing partners (OCADES-Kaya and Association Tin Tua) 
reinforced the capacity of smallholder farmers to boost their food security. This was done 
through building on FY13 achievements and lessons learned as w'ell as by adding new activities 
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including warrantage and poultry training and distribution, A total of 38,024 beneficiaries were 
reached under this component, representing a 53% increase compared to FY13. Due to use of a 
gender sensitive approach for activities such as Zai, market gardening and low-land 
improvement sixty five percent (65%) of the total beneficiaries were women (24,710). 

1.1 Farmers Increasing Agricultural Production 

In FY14 in order to increase agriculture production, the FASO program supported farmers to: 

• Improve access to agricultural inputs, reaching 37.9% of targeted farmers (compared to 
32.07% for Life of Activity (LOA) target); 

• Improve productivity of 5,84 1 .25 Ha of degraded land with the Zai technique and to cultivate 
73.28% of LOA low land developed; 

• Adopt improved production techniques such as split application of urea 25.20% achieved 
compared to 25.98% for FY14 target. 

The FASO program undertook activities to improve farmers’ access to diversified inputs 
including seed, triple line sacks, fertilizers and vines. Despite the fact that GRAINE was not 
able to set up inputs credit for rice farmers in FY14 in the three districts, the percentage of 
households who stated an improved access to agricultural inputs was 38% for this year 
compared to the LOA target of 32%. Annual survey data showed fanners used a combination of 
strategies to access urea including market purchase and buying from DPASA. Results showed 
32.8% of people got their urea from DPASA, 22.4% from market purchase and 14.2% fi-om 
projects or other NGOs. 

The FASO program organized partially-subsidized seed coupon activities to enable farmers to 
have the correct seed at the right time. 1.82! beneficiaries including 619 women received 
6. 1 6MT of seed of improved varieties characterized by their adaptation to unpredictable rainfall 
patterns (early-maturing and drought-resistant seed varieties). In addition to seed coupons, 
farmers were trained on their own seed management which meant that in FY14 35,20% of 
farmers used their own seed (R2) compared to 25.49 % for the LOA target. To diversify their 
household production and diet, 5,998 (3,600 FY14 target) vine coupons for sweet potatoes 
(including Orange Flesh sweet potatoes vines) produced by 17 farmers were provided to 941 
farmers, including 316 women. 

From inception to date, 635.77 hectares (98% of the LOA target) of lowland have been 
developed. During FY14’s rainy season, 73.28% of this total surface was under cultivation by 
3,385 farmers, including 1,073 women. The remaining plots were abandoned due to low 
engagement of some beneficiaries, late onset of rains, flooding and water management 
constraints and conflict with others activities like gold mining. To improve the rice yields, 
farmers have been supported and trained to adopt split application of urea at the right plant 
development stage with 25.20% of rice farmers adopting this technique in FY14 compared to 
27.2% for FY13. As a dual purpose crop promoted by FASO, 59.60% of the rice produced in 
FY13 were used for household consumption whereas 27.60% were sold for income. As the 
harvest is not yet completed, rice production in the three target districts is estimated at 932MT 
total for FY14. 
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Water control is fundamental for rice production and before the introduction of Plan ci 'Action 
pour la Filiere Riz (PAFR) techniques, some of the low land developed using Projet Riz Pluvial 
(PRP) techniques have been affected by flooding with dykes collapsing. To address this issue, 
the FASO program reinforced 67.7 Ha of low lands in FY13 by constructing dikes with stones 
while adding a simple w'ater control system ( PAFR Technique) with DAP 2004-2009 left over 
funds. The FASO program further reinforced an additional ISFla previously constructed with 
PRP techniques in FY14. Through this, CRS and its partners have learnt that successful 
development and use of low land requires motivated fanners and farmer groups as well as 
tailoring the technique to the topography of the specific site to ensure optimum water 
management and control. Groups who were most successful in FY14 had benefitted from good 
planning and sequencing of the development activities to ensure that the site was complete early 
enough to take maximum advantage to the rains as well as a strong and dynamic site specific 
management committee to organize the production and marketing activities. 

Initiated in FY13, market gardening activities continued in FY14 in Dakiri and Gayeri Health 
District, while the site in Boulmanga was being prepared. A total of 1 7.67 hectares of sites were 
prepared by 573 beneficiaries (440 women). In Gayeri province, CRS and ATT organized the 
first market gardening day in the region, mobilizing local authorities and offering locally grown 
produce for the very first time. The estimated average revenue per beneficiary per production 
cycle ranged from $20 to $120 in Gayeri and was $102 in Dakiri. The difference is due to 
varying water management methods and application of improved production techniques by 
farmers. 

To promote conservation agriculture activities, 76 demonstrations plots were established in 
Gayeri, Manni and Boulsa districts. Farmers’ days were also organized, enabling promotion of 
climate smart agriculture techniques such as Za'i, which was then adopted by 35% of program 
beneficiaries among which 28% practiced CAWT activities without food aid in FY14. 
Furthermore, a total of 10,789 women farmers have been supported with food aid to improve the 
productivity of 5,012 hectares of degraded land. Following on from a 116% improvement in 
yields through use of the Zat technique in FY13, 829.25 hectares were rehabilitated without food 
aid support by 1,663 farmers including 870 women in FY14. 

20 new villages have been supported with toolkits to facilitate Zai and conservation agriculture 
this fiscal year. These toolkits consist of forks, wheelbarrows, donkey carts, picks and shovels. 

A total of 1 64 management committees have been developed and supported to oversee the 
renting of tools. To date 32 management committees have bank accounts and $5,156 has been 
mobilized to maintain and renew tools provided. In response to Recommendation 9 made by the 
Mid-Term Evaluation (MTE, p. 1 3), the program provided organizational support to 1 5 of these 
management committees to enable them to manage a tool rental social enterprise in the 
community. 

1.2 Farmers Increasing Revenue from Agricultural Activities 

CRS and partners built on FY13 achievements and continued to promote value-adding 
innovations, including the use of triple-lined sacks for cowpea storage, threshing of rice and 
sesame using tarpaulins and rice parboiling. In addition to these activities, new activities such as 
warrantage and poultry training and distribution have been introduced to increase and diversify 
beneficiaries’ revenues. The FY13 annual survey results showed that 52.5% of farmer 
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beneficiaries reported increased revenues from agricultural activities, far in excess of the target 
of 3 1.32% for LOA. 

Building on this success, during FY14 133 village-based demonstrations were conducted in the 
three districts on hermetic storage of cowpeas using triple-lined sacks. 3,934 farmers, including 
1,988 women, participated in these demonstration sessions. A total of 5,570 tripie-lined sack 
subsidized coupons were distributed to 2,077 beneficiaries (796 women), supported by 29 agro 
dealers. As a result, 3 1 .70% (42.8% targeted for FY14) of targeted farmers hermetically stored at 
least 100kg of cowpeas for at least 6 months, 49.7% of overall stocks were used for sale, 41.8% 
for household consumption and 5.7% saved for seed. 39 village-based demonstrations on 
threshing rice and sesame using tarpaulin were further organized, attracting 1 ,299 farmers. 
Following these sessions, 79.80% of beneficiaries report using threshing techniques to shell rice, 
well in excess of the FY14 and LOA target of 23.1 1%. 

The FASO program trained 1 59 women rice parboilers and sensitized 329 to use improved 
cooking stoves to maximize the use of wood in tine with environmental impact mitigation. To 
date 796 women have been trained on this method and in FY14 five new women’s groups were 
formed making a total of 26 women’s groups engaged in parboiling in the three districts. By the 
end of FY14, 51,10% (45% targeted) of the women targeted were parboiling rice in accordance 
with at least three of the four recommendations including 36% using improved cooking stoves. 
During FY14, the average annual revenue by woman doing parboiling activities is estimated at 
$103 in Manni Health District alone. 

Warrantage activities were introduced in FY14, allowing beneficiaries to improve and diversify 
household production and revenue. The FASO program linked six farmers groups and 
Institutions of Microfinance (Caisse Populaire) for warrantage activities, with 131.42MT of 
commodities stored and $31,512 of credit allocated to 158 beneficiaries including 50 women. 
With the credit obtained, beneficiaries were able to undertake income generating activities such 
as animal fattening and small commerce. The average net revenue per beneficiary from such 
activities was $161 which was used at the household level to pay for expenses such as school 
fees and health expenses. 

In addition to warrantage, poultry activities are ongoing in 49 villages in the three districts. In 
Gayeri and Manni districts, 233 beneficiaries already received poultry kits composed of 10 hens 
and 1 rooster. The remaining 188 beneficiaries, in Boulsa and Gayeri districts will receive their 
kits at the beginning of FY15. The FASO program also hired a technician to support each 
district by monitoring this activity at the household level, providing advice on poultry rearing 
and linking beneficiaries to private vaccination services. 

During the FASO program’s implementation, some beneficiaries reported facing challenges in 
marketing agricultural production. To address this problem, CRS and its partners are exploring 
opportunities with the P4P (Purchase for Progress) project of the WFP. This future collaboration 
will enable organized farmers to access to structured market for cowpea, rice paddy and 
parboiled rice. Further avenues are being explored regarding how beneficiaries could benefit 
from the REGIS programs to improve agriculture production and promote value chains activities 
for cowpeas and poultry. 
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1.3 SILC 

In FY14, the FASO program supported Savings and Internal Lending Communities (SILC) 
activities organized in 381 groups against 435 planned. A total of 17,429 members including 
1 5,267 women (87.54%) benefitted from the program. The number of SILC groups monitored by 
the FASO program has increased from 390 in FY13 to 771 in FY14 bringing the total 
membership to 26,282. The newly introduced Private Service Providers (PSPs) approach has 
seen the creation of 471 groups with 1 8,712 members against 7,570 members in 300 groups 
monitored by the field agents in the traditional model. In line with MTE recommendations, the 
efforts to integrate SILC as a cross cutting component of FASO has yielded positive results. 
17.50% of the 38,024 agriculture beneficiaries are members of SILC groups. Furthermore, 177 
members of Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs), 287 members of Mothers Associations (MAs), 
10! Mothers Leaders and 1,851 members of the Care Groups now actively participate in SILC 
activities. 

SILC members mobilized $395,823 in savings, interest and social fitnds in FY14, with a total 
$54,808 of interest generated on internal loans. According to beneficiary feedback much of this 
profit was used for the purchase of agricultural inputs, for the .sheep or cows fattening, for the 
strengthening of their commercial activities, and to overcome the food needs during the lean 
season. The SILC groups mobilized $30,198 to deal with unpredicted events with many groups 
deciding to use the social funds to repair school furniture, buy soap for health centers or to buy 
trees and plant them in schools. 

Furthermore, in line with the MTE recommendations, SILC groups have developed adaptive 
strategies to mitigate against risk. Among these strategies are giving out maximum amounts of 
loans to reduce the amount held in the cash boxes; systematic depositing of cash balances in the 
nearby MFI or banks in their areas and exercising the maximum discretion around the transfers 
of cash. These practices have reduced the risk of robbery within the groups and are a lesson 
learned to take forward to FYl 5. 

The Private Service Providers’ (PSP) Approach 

In FY14 the PSP approach was introduced to SILC groups. PSPs are field staff recruited by the 
FASO program who have already been trained on the SILC methodology and have passed an 
exam on its contents. PSP salaries are paid by SILC groups themselves. With an average 
monthly fee of $4 per group, each of the 55 PSPs receives an average of $52 based a case load of 
13 groups per PSP. Nine networks have been established by the cohort of 55, with 81 new 
groups with 2,052 members created. The PSPs are planning to establish 319 new groups with 
7018 members and mobilize an estimated amount of $ 168,432 in FY15. The PSP approach often 
requires sensitization from SILC staff as under the model groups have to cover startup costs 
which are around $50 and pay PSPs themselves. There were some challenges encountered in 
finding this amount in groups, however all groups were eventually able to save this amount to 
pay for their PSP. 

From FY13 it was evident that a different skill set is required for a PSP than a SILC Field Agent, 
as they are paid by SILC groups and it is therefore expected of them to have a wider range of 
useful skills to share with groups. The FASO program will make use of the recent study by 
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ACD W OCA and draw lessons from the ofF-farm enterprises they have identified. In 
coordination with REGIS AG and REGIS ER, the FASO program will also identify the resources 
to support technical and business development training for PSPs who can then transfer this 
knowledge to SILC group members. 


1.4 Extension activities 

The main extension activities undertaken in FY14 were via working groups and demonstration 
plots. These activities were implemented with the support of a Ministry of Agriculture (MoA) 
Field Agents and with technical support form CRS’ regional advisors on agriculture and water 
management. 

A total of 469 working groups were formed with 1 0,886 members, including 3,827 women 
during FY14. 629 demonstration plots were established, including 76 on conservation agriculture 
which will serve to strengthen farmers’ knowledge on improved techniques and technologies. A 
total of 306 exchange visits were organized around these demonstrations for 8,349 participants, 
including 4,080 women. This allowed producers to observe new technologies and replicate them 
in their own plots with the support field agents. As a result 5.70% of program beneficiaries used 
thinning in their sesame plots and 3 1 .7% of targeted farmers started to hermetically store at least 
1 00kg of cowpeas for at least 6 months. 

Training sessions on improved production techniques were also organized during this fiscal year, 
with 1 6,437 participants including 1 1 ,092 women. An 1CT4D approach was adopted through 72 
radio broadcasts and 23 video shows at the village level. Furthermore, two information sheets on 
improved production techniques have been developed and circulated in local languages, with 
6,814 copies shared. Additionally, an exchange visit between CRS Burkina and CRS Niger was 
organized, for experience and information sharing purposes. New technologies for the storage of 
onion, moringa production and land improvement techniques such as Bio-reclamation of 
Degraded Lands (BDL) were discussed. 


2. Health and Nutrition 

S02: 51,426 mother/child units have improved health and nutrition status 

In 2014, the FASO program continued its effort in implementing activities that underpin the 
sustainability of health and nutrition interventions. Key messages on ENA were disseminated to 
communities through the Care Group approach and focus group discussions, fortified flour 
consumption activities continued. Community Giant Scoreboards were introduced and 
rehabilitation of boreholes as well as Community Led Total Sanitation (CLTS) trainings were 
carried out. 

2.1 Key results in 2014 

• Increase in Recommended Health, Nutrition and Hygiene Knowledge 
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In FY14, recommended health, nutrition and hygiene knowledge continued to increase compared 
to FY13 and baseline figures. 23,1% of heads of households and mothers of children of 0-23 
months knew all critical moments for hand washing compared to 1 1 ,8% in FYl 3. More mothers 
have increased their knowledge in exclusive breastfeeding and now 79% can cite two advantages 
of breastfeeding versus 73% in FYt3. 95.8% of mothers were also aware of at least tw'o danger 
signs of childhood illness that indicate the need for treatment (compared to 93.8% in FY13). 
These results are due to more mothers being reached with hygiene messages (62,127 mothers in 
FY14 versus 61 ,209 in FY13) and 79,863 mothers receiving ENA messages including messages 
on EBF, as well as Leader Mothers completing 39,706 home visits (12.51 per mother) during 
FY14. 


• Adoption of Recommended Health, Nutrition and Hygiene Practices 

In FY14, the following main activities took place to encourage adoption of good health, nutrition 
and hygiene practices: 

• 76,320 mothers benefited from promotion sessions of locally available nutrient rich foods 

• 69,472 households members were educated on the importance of a diversified diet and 
nutrient rich foods and promotion of diversified diet 

• 9, 903 men were involved in focus group discussions on the use of income to support women 
and children’s health and nutrition. 

• 137 focus groups discussions were organized with women about barriers to receiving pre- 
and post -natal care during pregnancy. 

• 2,104 religious and local leaders participated in discussions related to women's pre- and post- 
natal visits and women's nutrition through group discussions, care group sessions, home 
visits and interpersonal communication. 

Despite the intensification of the activities outlined above, the results in the adoption of 
appropriate health and nutrition behaviors are mixed. In FYl 4, the FASO program recorded 
positive growth compared to FYl 3 for indicators such as exclusive breastfeeding (62.4% versus 
60.7% ), post-natal visits within 45 days of delivery (85.1% versus 79.2%), safe delivery (92.8 
versus 89.9 %) and consumption of food rich in vitamin A for mothers (77.3% versus 65.1% ) 
and children (56.1% versus 46.4%). However the annual survey showed levels of adoption of 
complementary feeding and dietary diversification for children at 13.9% in FY14 compared to 
16.5 % in FY13. Children consuming foods from four or more food groups has also decreased 
slightly from 16.8% last fiscal year to 15.8% in FY14, with numbers of antenatal visit also 
slightly lower at 5 1 .2% from 56% in FY 1 3. 

These results can be explained due to the increased effort they require and thus the increased 
difficulty in maintaining them compared to other activities. Focus group discussions revealed 
that women felt barriers existed to them undertaking four antenatal visits such as men often 
being away from home, lack of funds for transport and difficulty accessing health centers during 
the rainy season. Furthermore, CRS understands that now that food is no longer being distributed 
pregnant women may be dis-incentivized to complete the four antenatal visits which were, in the 
past, a prerequisite to receive food. 

Women also spoke of difficulties in accessing at least four of the seven food groups on a daily 
basis as well as providing at least 2-3 meals a day to the child in compliance with the 
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recommended practice of minimum acceptable diet. They cited low availability of fruit and 
vegetables, high prices of meat and dairy and lengthy food preparation times as barriers to 
access. Despite some figures being lower than FY13, it should be noted that results achieved by 
the FASO program in FY14 still exceed the national average estimated at 7.2% for minimum 
acceptable diet (MAD) and 8.7% for dietary diversification in 2013 (Source SMART 2013). 

• Expanding the Consumption of Locally Fortified Flour Children Under 2 Years. 

Expanding the use of locally fortified flour as a complementary food for children aged 6-23 
months was designed as title II food exit strategy. Scheduled to start in IY4 of the FASO 
program, the expansion strategy started with a feasibility study to evaluate the prospects for 
profitable and sustainable production units. The study recommended reinforcing the capacity of 
Manni District’s production unit to .supply the Boulsa District and to set up a new unit in Gayeri. 
The production of the fortified flour increased within a four month period. A total of 2,507 kg 
were distributed in the two districts, reaching 12,026 children from 6-23 months of age. In 
addition, the Gayeri unit produced 3,500kg of flour which were distributed by the NGO ACF in 
the area. Promotion activities combined with the support of retailers may have contributed to the 
significant increase of the program indicators on the % of children consuming at least 1 .6kg of 
fortified flour per month. It has increased from 3.5% (FY13) to 10.4% this FY14. Though not 
quantified, women also produced homemade enriched flour with the locally available ingredients 
in households this fiscal year. 

58 retail points, including 37 shops, one pharmaceutical depot and 20 health centers have been 
identified in the two districts to help with the physical access to fortified flour in the districts 
concerned. A rapid assessment based on the four month experience showed that the profit to the 
retailers is only $75.35 and if this is not combined with other inputs, this amount will not cover 
the transportation expenses to bring the product from the production unit to their respective 
village. 

Within a four month period 1,507kg of flour was sold in Boulsa District and 1000 kg in Gayeri 
District. Amongst women there was a preference for 60g packs which represented 79% of the 
total sale as opposed to 400g packs which were also available. This is a lesson learnt to be 
integrated into the packaging strategy as these are more affordable to the women. The issue of 
affordability supports the program’s strategy of promoting homemade enriched flour produced 
by the women themselves. The biggest challenges remain how to sustain these production units, 
ensuring the collective social benefits and individual benefits for the production units and their 
members. Linkage with MFI started and will be reinforced in FY15. Production unit members 
will be supported to gradually take the lead in all aspects of management, including seeking 
markets and contracting with inputs providers. Linkage with the REGIS AG initiative will be 
reinforced to ensure these aspects are integrated in their action plan to support these groups. 

2.2 Community Engagement in the Monitoring of Health Indicators 

The community monitoring of health indicators is one of the sustainability aspects of the FASO 
program. With this in mind, a system to help communities monitor their own indicators was 
implemented in FY14, through the construction of two Community Giant Score Boards (CGSB) 
in the villages of Taffogo and Pilga in Boulsa District. CGSBs are a visual tool with pictorial 
illustrations of desirable and undesirable practices and attitudes related to maternal and child 
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health and nutrition outcomes. Community members guided by the project staff selected 
malnutrition, completion of four antenatal visits and exclusive breastfeeding as indicators they 
particularly wanted to monitor. The community in Pilga updated their scoreboard on September 
1 T* 2014 (see picture in Attachment J). 

Lessons learned from piloting CGSB are: 

• Pictorial feedback should be provided to community members on efforts toward improving 
MCH indicators 

• CGSB are a successful motivational tool in community-based MCH interventions as they 
promote active community engagement in addressing MCH issues 

• CGSB engender healthy competition among communities in promoting MCH services 

• Data collection for some indicators such as antenatal and postnatal visits needs the strong 
involvement of and communication between the community and the health center. 

2.3. WASH Activities 

In FY14, WASH activities continued to focus on the rehabilitation of old water systems and the 
promotion of good sanitation and hygiene practices through the CLTS methodology. Five 
boreholes were rehabilitated and six new ones constructed in 1 0 communes, as planned. 

Members of 80 Water Users’ Associations (WUA) were trained in the 10 communes this year. 

To date 490 people including 160 women and 10 local leaders have been trained on 
infrastructure maintenance, hygiene and sanitation around water points and water governance. 
Despite this, the FASO program has noted that the water supply in these three health districts is 
still very tow and as such, advances in sanitation are likely to be limited if access to water 
sources remains a problem for communities. A lesson learned which the FASO program will 
take forward into future projects is that a more effective methodology might be to concentrate 
activities in fewer communes at a time but adopt a more holistic approach, allowing for a greater 
sustainability of sanitation efforts. 

The majority of hygiene and sanitation promotion activities for FY14 were centered upon the 
implementation of CUTS activities in the 10 communes. CLTS triggering and training activities 
were carried out in 36 villages (three more than the planned 33) with a total of 72 masons trained 
in latrine construction (two per village). This training allowed masons to monitor and support the 
digging of more than 550 latrine pits in FY14. exceeding the target of 330 pits and demonstrating 
the uptake of knowledge and community motivation imparted via the CLTS methodology. The 
FASO program’s WASH technical staff closely monitored latrine construction, resulting in 508 
latrines being constructed in FY14, 

A further 432 people across the 36 villages were trained in raising awareness on good hygiene 
practices in their communities. Hygiene messages were broadcast on local radio stations in the 
health districts of Gayeri and Marmi. A large number of people were reached by hygiene 
messages in communities which were not included in the CLTS pilot villages. The use of media 
broadcasts will be encouraged in future programs. 

Annual survey results show that 49.6% of beneficiaries in the three health districts are now using 
an improved latrine which is testament to the efficacy of the CLTS approach and the success of 
sensitization in communities during this fiscal year. 15.6% of latrines were constructed according 
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to Environmental Guidelines for Small-Scale Activities in Africa (EGSSAA) standards, which 
exceed the target set of 13%. This is due to the quality of training which the masons received and 
the level of understanding at the conununity level to monitor the pit depth and nomis of latrine 
sites sitting. Key lessons learned around WASH activities are therefore around the efficacy of 
radio broadcasts and CLTS training to spread hygiene messages and motivate community 
ownership of WASH activities. 


2.4. Action on Challenges Outlines in FY13 

In response to the MTE recommendations the FASO program took action in the following areas 
for health and nutrition activities: 

• Barrier Analysis 

The FASO program undertook a barrier analysis in the three health districts focusing on five 
behaviors: exclusive breastfeeding, timely introduction of complementary feeding, consumption 
of enriched porridge for children aged 6 -1 1 months, minimum acceptable diet for children 6-1 1 
months and dietary diversity among pregnant women, breastfeeding mother and children aged 0- 
23 month. The results showed that 91% of husbands, 67% of mothers in-law, 46% of fathers in- 
law and 36% of co-wives supported the behavior targeted. These can be considered as the key 
influencers in behavior change. The general perception of religion and culture as key 
determinants in creating barriers to adopting behaviors was not supported by the findings of the 
barrier analysis. There was only a small variance between active and passive participants with 
regards to perceived positive and negative consequences on such behaviors. Based on the results, 
the FASO program will design and implement a behavior change strategy focusing on priority 
and influential groups in FY15 and during the extension period. 

• Leader Mothers and Care Groups 

As outlined in the ARR for FY13, maintaining engagement of Leader Mothers and women in 
Care Groups was one of the challenges the program faced. In FYI4. the FASO program 
undertook sensitization campaigns in communities directed at both community members and 
leaders to seek their support in creating new groups. Enrolling new members and the retention of 
women who no longer receive food aid in existing Care Groups. As of September 2014, the 
number of Leader Mothers in Care Groups has increased by 428 bringing the total to 3,705. Of 
note is that the FASO program, in coordination with the local authorities of Boulsa North 
provided Leader Mothers in the district with certificates of recognition of their work. Engaging 
more women through sensitization has led to an increase in Care Group members, in home visits 
(39,706), in screening activities (23,763 children) and follow up of malnourished children at 
community level (2888 children). The FASO program will capitalize on this momentum by 
reinforcing capacities into FY15, advocating for the integration of Leader Mothers into the 
community health system and establishing SILC groups for Leader Mothers. 

• Community Level Screening 

One challenge outlined in MTE 2013 was the sustainability of screening at the community level. 
The FASO program continued to support health centers with door to door screening while 
piloting the potential to use Leader Mothers for screening at the community level. In FY14, 
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121,573 children aged 6-59 months were screened, 1,708 visited health centers and 1,513 were 
confirmed as malnourished. Overall, results show a marked decrease in the prevalence of 
malnutrition in zones of intervention with rates falling from 2% in FY13 to 1 .2% in FY14 in 
Manni and 3.34% to 1.83% in Boulsa North. 1,505 Leader Mothers received training on 
malnutrition screening in the health districts of Boulsa North and Gayeri, enabling them to 
screen 23,763 children aged 6-59 months in their communities (29.20% of the target in the two 
districts). These first results are encouraging and show that Leaders Mothers can be trained to 
detect acute malnutrition and monitor children in their communities. Training of Leader Mothers 
will continue in FY 2015 and screening will be integrated in the minimum package of their 
activities. 

2.5 Challenges in FY14 

After four years of activities in the three zones of intervention, the FASO program has made 
significant inroads to combatting malnutrition as well as poor hygiene and sanitation knowledge 
and practices. As mentioned above, behavior change and what influences it has been a challenge 
in FY14 and it is hoped that barrier analysis and a better understanding of specific barriers to 
adopting improved hygiene practices can be used to better catalyze change in communities. 

At the beginning of FY14 maintenance of Care Groups had been difficult, especially following 
the end of food distributions. However, with the sensitization campaign it was eventually 
possible not only to keep the membership but to increase it by creating new care groups without 
food distribution. Maintaining the interest of Leader Mothers and care groups is key and FASO 
will help them feel proud and useful in serving their communities by, reinforcing their capacity 
to deliver the services through training, recognizing their contribution in the improvement of 
children and women health in the community, advocating for the integration of Leader Mothers 
in the community health system and also creating specific SILC groups for Leader Mothers. 
Acceptance of the Care Group approach in existing health system structures has been 
challenging also, with the Ministry of Health requesting evidence of success outside of the 
FASO programming. The FASO program can draw on lessons learnt and coordinate with the 
REGIS program in order to better advocate for this methodology in FYI5. 


3. Governance 

SOS: Community-based organizations in 100 villages are using principles of good governance in 
implementing community development plans for reducing food insecurity. 

3.1 Village Development Committees 

IR 3.1: 100 Village Development Committees are coordinating the development and 
implementation of community development action plans. 

The majority of the VDCs in the FASO program’s intervention zones were at the end of their 
mandate with difficulties in functioning at the end of FY13. This fiscal year efforts have been 
focused on their renewal, building the capacities of the newly elected officials and supporting the 
implementation of their graduations plans. 
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CRS provided technical and financial support to seven out of ten communes to renew their 
VDCs which were at the end of their mandate. Three communes including Gayeri, Bartiebougou 
and Bouroum had already renewed their VDC by the time CRS started the process. Six of the 
seven communes supported led the renewal process through, except Nagbingou which did not 
reach the renewal phase by the end of the fiscal year. Reports produced at the end of the 
renewal process showed that women’s representation in 183 VDCs in six communes increased 
from 15.53% to 29.14% (exceeding the LOA target of 27%), and the number of women elected 
to the three key positions (President/ Secretary/Treasurer) increased from 1.20% to 14.18%. The 
diversity of the social and geographic representation has significantly increased also. These 
results were made possible thanks to an inclusive and participatory approach containing the 
following steps: dialogue with Mayors, training of teams on VDCs implementation process and 
on weaknesses identified during self-analysis and support to the sensitization of the populations. 

In line with the MTE recommendations FACOMs were trained on the principles of good 
governance. In turn, they trained 666 men and 270 w'omen members of VDCs in nine communes 
except Nagbingou on their roles, responsibilities and management tools. 18 Municipal 
Councilors present at these sessions led discussions on the coexistence of councilors and VDC - 
often a source of conflict in theses villages. 

Each VDC left the training with a pack of tool kits on average (reporting book, cash book, and 
bank book) translated into local languages. VDCs also held meetings to restitute the benefits of 
training once back in the villages. The number of meetings held with minutes taken increased 
from 98 in FY13 to 255 in FY14. Institutionalizing such meetings by VDCs with the presence of 
all community structures will be the next step and something CRS wall monitor in FYl 5. 

Although the number of VCDs’ statutory and extraordinary meetings increased from 139 in 
FY13 to 487 in FY14, the frequency of these meetings remains below expectations (5 vs 12). 
Flowever, the positive trend observed following the transition period supports the FASO 
program’s capacity building efforts of VDCs, in particular around internal governance, which 
will continue into FYl 5. 

As in past years, VDCs played a critical role in helping parents and mother associations to 
implement their own action plans. They contributed in the collection of food for the endogenous 
canteen, tree planting in schools and community mobilization around literacy sessions. The 
VDCs in Foutouri, Bartiebougou, Kalitaghin and Nagbingou showed an exceptional leadership 
in mobilizing financial contributions of more than $14,000 to partially support their community 
development projects. These projects include building of teachers’ houses, realization of anti- 
erosive sites and drilling of boreholes. Increasing legitimacy of VDCs has made populations 
more interested in participating in activities. A key lesson learned in FYl 4 has been that 
communities with dynamic and resourceful VDC leadership can reach out and mobilize 
resources from within and through accessing others, including from the diaspora. 
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3.2 Provision of Support to School Canteens by PTAs, MAs and VDCs. 

IR 3. 2: PTAs, MAs and VDCs around 340 primary schools are providing support to school 
canteens to enhance the quality of basic education services, especially targeting girls. 

In FYl 4 the FASO program continued its support in the area of education and literacy, with 
activities in the following areas: 

• Literacy 

1 8 literacy classes were opened this fiscal year for the French language, attracting 484 students. 
66.74% of the learners were leaders of community structures, 8,47% health and nutrition 
volunteers, 25.41% were members of agricultural groups (SILC, GT). Education mentors 
actively participated in these classes with all mentors from Yalgo and Bouroum communes (23) 
participating. French language skills will improve their mentoring activities, indeed in some 
communes such as Kalitaguin, all 18 mentors were illiterate at the beginning of the FASO 
program but now all have participated in and graduated from literacy classes. In total the 5 1 
mentors represent 10,33% of all community leaders who benefitted from the literacy program. 

• Promotion of Girls’ Education 

With the aim of promoting girls’ education and womens’ leadership in intervention zones, 358 
schools and 45 bisongos with 41838' pupils (22417 girls) at primary school and 3,297 with 1,875 
girls in the bisongos were served hot lunches. In addition, 10,151 girls in 159 schools have 
benefited from take home ration during F Y 1 4. Girls’ enrollment rates have increased slightly this 
fiscal year as the parity rate (#of girls/# of boys) went from 0.97 to 1 .05 ^for the 2013-2014 
school years. 

Mentoring activities have been continuing actively in 10 schools with 126 mentors coaching 384 
girls through home visits, school visits and rehearsal sessions (mainly in Yalgo and Bouroum). 
There were no dropout rates observed for this with all mentees being evaluated in quarter three 
and no mentored girls leaving school whilst being engaged in the scheme. Improvements were 
seen in performance at school and 96.61% of mentored girls reaching the upper-classes in their 
schools. The success rate of Certificat d’Etude Primaire (CEP) is 91,76% for mentored girls in 
FY14 against 82.2%^ at the national level. 

• Capacity-building of the PTA/MA 

To support Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs) and Mother Associations (MAs) in self-analysis 
50 PTAs and 50 MAs have been trained on their roles and responsibilities. This training involved 
336 men and 255 women in management committees and focused on learning more about the 
use of management tools, including meeting minutes, activity progre.ss reports and canteen 


’ DPENA Gnagna, Komondjari, Boulsa, Novembre 2012/ novembre 2013 
^ Idem 1 

^ Ministere de I’Education Nationale et de i’Alphabetisation, Annuaire statistique de I’education nationale, 2013- 
2014 
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management records. The FASO program also allowed PTAs and MAs to conduct the following 
actions 


• Matching Funds 

38 PTAs and MAs were chosen to receive matching funds as start-up capital this fiscal year for 
the implementation of income generating activities (IGA). The FASO program contributed 
$22,800 and PTA/MAs contributed $5,900. This money was distributed to 977 PTA and MA 
members (719 women and 258 men) for implementation of IGA on an individual basis with 5% 
interest per month. Whilst action plans are formulated, interest accrued can be distributed in 
order to extend the service to new beneficiaries (such as in Gayeri and Manni districts where 
reimbursements took place and allowed the enrollment of new individuals). In turn, members 
will then use part of their profit to contribute to the running of school feeding programs. This 
was a FY14 pilot initiative and was rolled out in Gayeri District only with all community 
facilitators being trained in the use of iPods for monitoring purposes in F Y 1 4. 

• Endogenous Canteens 

A total of 42.4MT of food and $310 was collected by PTAs/MAs to support endogenous 
canteens in FY14. Kulfo in Manni Health District as well as Kalitaguin in Boulsa Health District 
were both able to cover 2 -4 months of food cooking in school based on 5 kg of food per pupil 
per month. In FY15 CRS will work to place greater emphasis on schools benefitting from 
matching funds to spend at least 50% of their annual profit to buy food for pupil, giving more 
support to PTAs and MAs to help them better estimate food quantity using local units of 
measurement. The FASO program will also continue to strengthen the capacity of MAs in using 
school groves for agriculture and gardening (where there is a water point) to contribute to school 
canteen supplies. 

• Reduction of Environmental Impacts. 

40 awareness raising sessions and 10 PTA meetings at the commune level were held in schools 
to help increase understanding of environmental issues. Topics included improved stoves, tree 
planting and the promotion of hygiene. In 2010, the baseline survey had estimated that 4.6% of 
PTAs used an improved stove for cooking whereas now 53% of all schools covered by the FASO 
program are using an improved stove in their canteen (190 schools in total). Furthermore, 
communal groves have continued to be supported with 13 schools cultivating legumes (peanuts 
and cowpeas), sesame and vegetable (sorrel). The tree survival rate is estimated at 68.64% at the 
level of schools having planted trees. 
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II. Monitoring, Evaluation and Learning 

In line with the MTE recommendations, the FASO program focused on the implementation of 
special studies to collect evidence for program performance on indicators not captured in the 
IPTT. The program also initiated an internal review of its monitoring and evaluation system by 
updating data collection tools to adapt them to the evolution of the program. An external study 
was conducted according to mid-term evaluation to assess the effectiveness of the care group 
model and explore integrating sustainability options into the national health system strategy, 

1. Monitoring 

Given the high staff turnover at partner level and the introduction of new activities including 
market gardening, warrantage and poultry in line with MTE recommendations, the FASO 
program held a SMILER (Simple Measurement of Indicators for Learning and Evidence-based 
Reporting) II workshop in June to ensure that all partners are knowledgeable of program goals 
and are working toward their achievement. Additional indicators, including # of hectares of land 
improved with the Zut technique, average household production of sorghum, millet, average 
beneficiary production of onions, average income of market gardening per beneficiary and 
average number of poultry heads per beneficiary, were introduced to capture performance. In 
FY14 the FASO program implemented regular data collection through SMILER data tools to 
measure progress in the three health districts. Health districts’ dashboards were regularly updated 
and new interfaces were installed taking into account the addition of indicators developed. 

The second phase of the IY3 annual survey was conducted in February 2014 to collect data on 
agricultural production. It provided an opportunity to assess the proportion of program 
beneficiaries who invest in land reclamation without food. The survey results showed that 28.2% 
of those who practiced Zai' technique did it without Food for Work. Similarly the use of triple 
line bags by beneficiaries without subsidies reached 25.5%. These positive trends show the 
likelihood of sustaining this practice without the FASO program’s support. The first phase of the 
IY4 annual survey was conducted in September 2014 and covered agriculture and health and 
nutrition indicators, as an input into this annual results report. The local governance indicators 
were collected in February 2014. 


2. Evaluation 

FASO implemented all but one MTE recommendations, including conducting an internal 
evaluation of the 31 rice parboiling groups operating in program areas. The main findings 
showed that the FASO program interventions contributed to improving their organizational 
capacity, processing equipment, collaboration with other partners, raw material acquisition, 
parboiling, marketing and members training. However, these groups have to be more oriented 
towards economic goals and better manage members to take advantage of market opportunities 
to increase their revenues. Action plans were developed to boost rice parboiling group’s 
activities this fiscal year. 

In May 2014, 38 rice producers’ groups were evaluated by program staff The main findings and 
actions taken for the rice producers groups are related to group management, so they are being 
encouraged to accelerate the procedures for official recognition by the local administration. 
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Groups will continue to need support to improve coordination between their members, to 
organize regular meetings, to train rice producers groups on recordkeeping to ensure 
transparency and to use management tools. Rice producer group trainings are already planned for 
the beginning of FY 15. 

An external evaluation was conducted in April 2014 on the effectiveness and value of the Care 
Group model. The main conclusion was that the approach is effective in changing behavior at the 
community level and it was recommended to support the replication and extension of the model 
country-wide. With this in mind, the FASO program will continue working with the Ministry of 
Flealth and REGIS ER to join forces and advocate for the integration of the model into the 
national health system 

3. Learning 

As outlined under the general management section, a series of trainings and technical assistance 
were provided to CRS and partners staff on relevant themes such as barrier and gender analyses, 
group management and implementation of the CLTS process. The Monitoring, Evaluation and 
Learning Coordinator participated in a week-long exchange visit with the agriculture team to 
CRS Niger to learn from their experience using ICT in data collection and processing. This use 
of new technologies for monitoring and evaluation (iPod, iFormBuilder, Data Winner) ensures 
the efficient collection of individual and community data. The use of mobile phones (via Data 
winner) gives the opportunity to capitalize on community data. After this exchange visit, CRS 
Burkina organized a training in August 2014 and it is now planned that the FASO program’s 
matching fund data will be collected through iFormBuilder. 


The initial observations from the pilot initiative show that the Community Giant Score Board 
model is potentially a powerful tool for community ownership as it provides pictorial feedback 
on the status of MCH indicators within the community. It also serves as a successful 
motivational tool to promote active community engagement in addressing MCH issues, 
stimulates a healthy competition among communities in promoting MCH services and improves 
communication between the community and the health center. 

III. General Management 

The stability of the political situation in the country allowed smooth implementation of the 
FASO program’s activities but has required significant diplomatic skills on the part of CRS and 
partners to ensure that activities were not perceived as being partisan. This was particularly the 
case for local governance activities during the VDC renewal processes. The FASO program took 
advantage of the opportunity offered by total communalization of the country to enhance 
community participation and ownership of sustainability objectives. The involvement of 
government technical departments (DPASA, DRASA, and DPENA) to ensure compliance and 
the series of special visibility events contributed to ensure good and accurate representation of 
the program impact (ambassador visits, market gardening day, certification of PSP, steering 
committee meetings). To ensure that the FASO program does not reinforce the hand-out 
mentality and in line with MTE recommendations, a set of guiding principles and practices have 
been developed including no food distributions during meetings held at village level with VDCs, 
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decreasing the rate of subsidized coupons for agriculture inputs and promoting care group 
activities without food. 

Factors Leading to Program Success 

The programmatic performance mentioned above has been achieved thanks to key factors that 
positively impacted implementation process. Significant ones include the following; 

The smooth financial support from FFP prevented any shortage of funds during the 
transition to CDF following the discontinuation of monetization in Burkina, 

The continued participatory approaches utilized by the FASO program’s implementing 
actors to ensure beneficiary buy-in. 

- The constant coordination and communication between CRS and partners’ quarterly 
technical, administrative and program coordination meetings (this FY14 four consortium 
meetings were held), 

USAID /FFP staff support and backstopping have also contributed to program success. 
This includes, local mission quarterly field visits and recommendations, FFP regional 
team visits to enhance resilience activities and prepare potential extension. Ambassador 
visit to witness program performance. 

- CRS HQ support for staff training in USG award management, RTA visit to provide 
technical assistance and guidance on WASH component. Colleagues from Ghana and 
Benin respectively, supported staff training on scoreboard design and use as well as 
financial management with secured software for partner’s use. 


Building Sustainable Relationships with Program Stakeholders 

At village level, Village Development Councils (VDC) which served as the entry point for 
communities within the decentralized government system in Burkina Faso, were reinforced. This 
enabled them to continue to better play their role in all community mobilization processes in 
support of F ASO interventions: lowland improvement, health committees set up for PM2A 
activities. The FASO program also supported the renewal of VDCs to comply with their policies 
and reinforced communes' responsibilities toward VDCs. In addition to community members, 
CRS and partners took the opportunity of USAID/FFP field visits to showcase program impacts 
on beneficiaries and stewardship of USG resources. The FASO program further continued to 
build strong collaboration with government technical structures in order to ensure compliance 
with government politics and prepare program phase out. 


Staffing 

This FY14, 158 full time program staff and 63 partial time, supported community volunteers to 
attain the achievements levels highlighted in the programmatic sections above. High staff 
turnover experienced in FY13 by OCADES and Tin Tua has resulted in unanticipated 
recruitment and retraining costs during this F Y 1 4, however despite this activities have gone 
ahead unaffected in zones of intervention. New staff were hired to oversee the implementation 
of new activities, including poultry training and distribution. CRS worked to encourage 
OCADES and Tin Tua to consider amending their compensation and benefits policies to make it 
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easier to recruit and retain qualified staff. This resulted in the decrease of turnover rate from 38% 
FY13 to 9% FY14 for OCADES and from 25% to 20% for ATT. HKI redeployed some of their 
FASO key staff (Health Coordinator, Supervisor and M&E), slowing down health activities in 
Gayeri district. CRS’ specialist on MCHN resigned during FY14 but was not replaced given the 
initial close out plan. The workload was redistributed among other team members to prevent 
negative impact on project implementation and CRS will work closely with partners in FY15 to 
promote staff retention. 

Raising Program Visibility with Government Officials 

In addition to steering committee meetings that involved all district government officials, 
specific meetings were held with technical structures to share new activities planned in FY14 
(warrantage and poultry training and distribution) and request their approval. The visits by the 
US Ambassador to Burkina Faso (Dr. Tulinabo Mushingui) and Ambassador Lane from the 
USUN Mission in Rome offered excellent opportunities to raise the profile of the FASO 
program’s activities and impact on the beneficiaries. Members of these high-level delegations 
accompanied by local government officials visited a cross-section of activities with the media, 
creating an opportunity for a direct interaction with the beneficiaries who shared their personal 
and transformational experiences of the program. 

The celebration of the market gardening day in Gayeri district and the steering committee 
meeting held in Boulsa (HQ of the province) furthermore helped increase the visibility of the 
program. All these events were captured in films and pictures that will be used as an input into 
the production of a documentary on the FASO program’s performance in FY15. 


Capacity Building and Management of the Consortium 

Following the MTE recommendation stating that “the program should ensure that all partners 
are fully cognizant ofLOA output targets for which they have responsibility as well as their 
annual targets for the remaining life of the programming for achieving these targets ”, two 
regular consortium meetings and two special meetings with USAID&FFP were held this fiscal 
year. The consortium meetings offered an opportunity to discuss how the close-out and potential 
extension will impact on partnership management (staffing, property management). CRS also 
held bilateral meetings with GRET (three meetings on budgeting, reporting and fortified flour 
issues), two meetings with ATT and two with OCADES (on staff management, budgeting and 
reporting) as well as one with HKI to deal mainly on budgeting and reporting/staffing issues. 

In addition to meetings and trainings that improved staff capacities, the FASO program took 
advantage of other opportunities to elevate the profile of all partners by contributing to a 
Simplified Lot Quality Assurance Sampling Evaluation of Access and Coverage (SLEAC) 
survey through HKI and GRET, allowing ATT participation in the Journee National du Paysan. 
Continuous orientation and guidance provided by the core team during their 130 field visits 
contributed to maintaining good performance from partner staff. Furthermore, a total of 1 0 (three 
M&E, four Agric, two health, two LG and 2 BCC) quarterly meetings involving CRS and 
partners staff were also organized by each sector to measure performance and refine strategies. 
Famers from the three districts, accompanied by a technical team (from ATT, OCADES and 
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CRS) also took a week long exchange visit to Niger to learn about climate smart agriculture. 
Budget Management 

Following FFP’s decision to discontinue Monetization in Burkina, the FASO program shifted 
from ITSH, 202 and MTZ to CDF funds. The challenge associated with this shift was the close- 
up of these funds at the partner level. Close follow up and support were provided to partners by 
CRS’ Grant Manager for a smooth transition. A particular emphasis was given to partners’ 
financial monitoring and proper documentation of financial transactions to ensure compliance 
with established rules, regulations and procedures. 12 field visits were performed by budget 
managers to support partners’ financial management and ensure compliance with USG award 
requirements. Where necessary new templates and check lists were developed to assist the 
partners and prevent disallowed costs. 

A total of $ 5,905,077 were spent in FY14, including $1,240,712 of monetization proceeds, 
$246,461 of ITSH $ 1,059 of Cost Share and $4,416,846 of CDF resources, which was increased 
to allow the transition into the extension activities. 

Following an external audit performed on OCADES and Tin Tua, both partners were offered the 
chance to adopt a partner financial management software developed by CRS. This is expected to 
enhance partners’ capacity in the management of USG funds. The budget was increased to allow 
the FASO program to extend its activities while linking up with the other RISE initiatives. The 
IY5 CDF budget increased by $3,319,000. 

Challenges 

Security was the main challenge this fi.scal year, with a deteriorating security situation in some 
areas, especially in Gayeri (HKI and Tin Tua zones) and in Manni zones meaning uncertainty of 
project activity planning and delivery. At least two attacks on the road by bandits were 
experienced during the fiscal year, despite the presence of local police, creating fear among some 
field staff and animators. Monitoring activities were slowed down during the fiscal year as a 
result. The persistence of insecurity will likely translate into less intervention in these areas 
during the extension period. 

C. Lessons Learned 

• Promoting official recognition of community volunteers (promoters. Leader Mothers, 
PSPs), and community organizations (GPR, MAE through matching funds), and the 
distribution of certificates during events enhanced social recognition of community 
volunteers and engaged them to keep the good work. 

• Regular field monitoring by the core team and FFP helped keep the focus on the 
interventions with a greater prospects for sustainability. 

• Empowering communities’ development councils to take ownership of their village 
development showed that villages have strong capacity for resource mobilization. The 
FASO program will continue to reinforce this strategy of local resource mobilization. 

• Sustained sensitization campaigns produced results as Leaders Mothers numbers in Care 
Groups increased by 1 2,46% without hand outs ( no food distributions or other 
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incentive). This contributed to maintaining continuous care to mothers and children 
within communities. The RISE initiative can build on this experience and contribute to 
advocacy with the MoH on integrating the care group model into the health system. 

• Warrantage experience in Gayeri district showed added value on the use of warehouses 
and provided evidence on how communities can cope during the lean season. The FASO 
program will build on this experience and expand to other districts, taking into account 
lessons learned for corrective measures. 

• Successful development and use of low land requires motivated farmers and farmer 
groups as well as tailoring the technique to the topography of the specific site to ensure 
optimum water management and control. The most successful groups had benefitted 
from good planning and sequencing of activities to ensure that the site was complete 
early enough to take maximum advantage to the rains as well as a strong and dynamic 
site specific management committee to organize the production and marketing activities. 

• SILC groups can reduce the risk of cash theft by distributing maximum amounts from 
cash boxes, systematic depositing of cash balances in the nearby MFI or banks in their 
areas and exercising the maximum discretion around the transfers of cash. 

• Women buyers of fortified flour tend to have a preference for 60g rather than 400g sacks. 
This can be integrated into a future packing strategy, 

• Community Giant Scoreboards are an effective tool to use in communities which can 
promote healthy competition between communities to achieve program goals. 

• Radio broadcasts are a cost-effective way of reaching a wide audience in a short period of 
time, furthermore CLTS training is highly effective at motivating communities to adopt 
improved hygiene practices. A more effective WASH methodology for future projects 
might be to concentrate activities in fewer communes at a time but adopt a more holistic 
approach however, allowing for a greater sustainability of sanitation efforts. 

• Communities with dynamic and resourceful VDC leadership have real potential to be 
able to reach out and mobilize resources from within and through accessing others, 
including from the diaspora. 
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LIST OF ACRONYMS 


AER 

Annual Estimate of Requirements 

AIDS 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 

AOR 

Agreement Officer’s Representative (formerly agreement officer’s technical 
representative or cognizant technical officer 

ARR 

Annual Results Report 

BCC 

Behavior Change Communication 

CHW 

Community Health Worker 

CMAM 

Community Management of Acute Malnutrition 

CSB 

Com Soy Blend 

DIP 

Detailed Implementation Plan 

DQA 

Data Quality Assessment 

EHA: 

Essential Hygiene Actions 

ENA 

Essential Nutrition Actions 

EBF 

Exclusive breast-feeding 

FANTA 

Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance 

FFP 

Office of Food for Peace 

FFPMIS 

Food for Peace Management Information System 

FFP/M/R 

Food for Peace/Mission and/or Regional Officer, as appropriate 

FFP/W 

Food for Peace/Washington 

FH 

Food For the Hungry 

FY 

Fiscal Year (October 1 - September 30) 

GM 

Growth Monitoring 

HIV 

Human Immunodeficiency Virus 

IDP 

Internally Displaced Person 

IFRP 

International Food Relief Partnership 

IFPRl 

International Food Policy Research Institute 
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IMC 

International Medical Corps 

IMCl 

Integrated Management of Childhocxi Illness 

IPTT 

Indicator Performance Tracking Table 

LDM 

Local Determinant of Malnutrition 

LM 

Leader mother 

LOA 

Life of Award (same as LOP in FFPMIS until updated/corrected) 

MoH 

Ministry of Health 

MT 

Metric Ton 

MYAP 

Multi-year assistance programs 

LOP 

Life of Program (used in FFPMIS in select instances) 

PM2A 

Prevent Malnutrition in Children under 2 Approach 

PREP 

Pipeline and Resource Estimate Proposal 

SAPQ 

Standardized Annual Performance Questionnaire 

SILC 

Savings and Internal Lending Communities 

TPS 

Technicien de Promotion de Same 

Tuharamure 
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Aiimiiil Results Report FY2014 Narrative 

‘.on. Annuai Food Aid Prograjn Results 

This FY2014 Annual Result Report presents activities and achievements, success stories and 
lessons learned from the fifth implementation year of the Tubaramure PM2A program in 
Burundi. 

Since July 2009, Catholic Relief Services, in collaboration with Internationa! Medical Corps 
(IMC), Food for the Hungry (FH) and National Caritas Burundi, has been implementing the 
Tubaramure PM2A program in two provinces of Burundi. The principal objective of the 
Tubaramure rogram was to prevent malnutrition in children under 2 years of age in 268 
coUines in two highly food-insecure provinces of Burundi, Cankuzo and Ruyigi. To achieve 
this goal, the program’s activities were organized around the achievement of three 
intermediate results (IRs): 

• IRl: Women and children under 5 access quality nutrition and health services; 

o Technical lead International Medical Corps (IMC) 

• IR2: Households practice appropriate health and nutrition behaviors; and 

o Technical lead Food for the Hungry (FH) 

• IR3: Eligible women and children have increased intake of nutrient-rich diverse 
foods. 

o Technical lead Catholic Relief Services (CRS) in collaboration with Caritas 

The program’s emphasis on preventing malnutrition was very different from more 
conventional approaches to nutrition in Sub-Saharan Africa, which for the most part focus on 
treating malnutrition once it has already occurred. The program was designed to provide a 
background to a more broad-based, in-depth analysis of the impact and cost effectiveness of 
the Preventing Malnutrition in Children Under 2 Approach (PM2A), an approach that was 
first identified in 2008 as more effective in reducing malnutrition than the historically favored 
remedial methods. 

The modified Tubaramure-PMIA MYAP agreement completion date is November 30, 2014. 
All proposed field activities have been completed in line with the detailed implementation 
plan (DIP), the post midterm evaluation action plan, the close out plan, and the sustainability 
plan. The close out plan was written in August 2014, with all members of the Tubaramure 
consortium, in order to address lingering constraints that continued to delay achievements 
and propose additional activities towards set results before the completion date. The 
program’s sustainability action plan, originally elaborated in the proposal, was revised in 
January 2014 to reflect the changing needs of stakeholders. The sustainability plan was 
adjusted to include recommendations from the final evaluation (which is discussed below). 

Additionally, the final evaluation (like the baseline) which was population-based and 
intended to measure the program’s global impact on malnutrition and health behaviors in 
both provinces; included 37.6% non-beneficiary households (i.e. those who did not receive 
PM2A rations from the Tubaramure Program). In contrast, in previous years (2010 -2013) to 
track progress towards outcomes, the aimual performance surveys were used to provide real- 
time feedback to program staff, stakeholders, etc. and thus took samples from program 
beneficiaries only. 

To better understand FY14 Annual Results Report (ARR), the following factors that affected 
reporting need to be clarified. Because FY14 is the 5* and final year, data reported in reflects 
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impact rather than progress. More specifically, in previous years, M&E teams used 
beneficiary-based sampling methods to report progress. However, in the final year (FY14) a 
population based sampling method was used. This explains, for the most part, the gaps 
between FY13 figures and FY14. Additionally, some of the targets originally set by the 
program were overly optimistic and were not adjusted accordingly during FY13. Lastly, 
beneficiaries increased from the beginning of the program until it reached its peak (of 45,1 1 1 
beneficiaries) in November 2011. Afterward, beneficiaries began decreasing until the 
beginning of FY14 where there were only 7,089 beneficiaries left. At the end of FY14 there 
were no beneficiaries remaining in the program. Understanding this context helps understand 
program impact during FY14, especially since impacts were quantified and analyzed through 
the final evaluation results. 

Notable FY14 activities include: 

• Organizing two exit meetings in both provinces (Cankuzo and Ruyigi) with key 
stakeholders in February 2014, to assure smooth phase out of project activities. In 
these gatherings, stakeholders recommended a series of additional activities targeting 
newly formed groupements (economic associations) at the community levels in 
support of their sustainability post-program. 

• Conducting a refresher training for 1,107 Community Health Workers (CHW), who 
carried out community messaging through games and radio broadcastings, trained 
health promoters and community health workers on PM2A modules, and organized 
mass cooking demonstrations, in addition to follow-on training on food technologies. 

• Assisting in the renewal of tippy taps and latrines and supported the Ministry of 
Health (MoH) during the Mother and Child Care Week by funding distribution of 
vitamin A and Behavior Change Communication (BCC) activities. 

• Conducting a refresher training of 1 5 technical health promoters on PM2A BCC 
modules as well as on Integrated Management of Childhood Illness (IMCI) for 1,167 
CHWs. 

• Distributing medical and non-medical supplies to Community Health Centers in 
Cankuzo (28) and Ruyigi (33). 

• Supplying small equipment for cooking and processing fortified foods to 430 Care 
Groups. Each group received 2 of the following: buckets, watering cans, strainers, 
ladles, trays, pans, and hand towels. In addition, each group received 20 cups and 
plates and one meat grinder, which was used to grind the soy. 

• Facilitating Training of Trainers (TOT) for doctors and nurses on the new Burundi 
Mother-Child Health Book which is used to track health information for the mother- 
child pair from pregnancy to the child’s second year. Tubaramure program staff 
supported the MoH in developing this health book which was validated and is 
currently being spread nationally to promote its use in Government health staff and 
centers. 

• Distributing 5 1 6,292 kg of CSB and 5 1 ,640.28 kg of vegetable oil to women with 
children below 2 years of age as of October 2014. 

• Mitigating losses due to commodity carryover with Best Used By Date (BUBD) in 
November 2014 at the end of the program, Tubaramure projected in advance its 
carryover quantities and requested that USAID/FFP transfer 507 MT of assorted 
commodities (407.8 MT of CSB and 99.2 MT of vegetable oil). Transfer to WFP 
occurred in June after securing an approval from FFP Washington. 

• Developing and printing a PM2A brochure and development briefs, producing a 
PM2A documentary, and a PM2A theater production. Other printed materials include: 
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2014 food calendar, training modules for CHWs and on Integrated Management of 
Childhood Illness (IMCI), and Mother-Children health cards for health professionals. 

• The Final Evaluation (quantitative and qualitative assessments) was conducted in July 
and August of 2014 by a team of development consultants in close collaboration with 
the nutrition focal point for the Burundi Ministry of Health (MoH). Results of the 
final evaluation and lessons learned during implementation have been disseminated at 
the provincial (October 16*'’, 2014) as well as the national levels (November 3***, 2014) 

In FY2014, specific achievements by intermediate result (IR) have been as follows: 

IRI: Women and Children 0-59 months access quality nutrition and health services 

During the last year of Tubaramure, under IRl project staff continued the three-pronged 
approach: trainings, providing medical and non-medical equipment, and monitoring and 
supervision. 

1,167 Community Health Workers (CHW) were trained on the CHW integrated manual, as 
well as on the Integrated Management of Childhood Illness (IMCI) (Prise en charge Integre 
des maladies de I 'enfant- PCIME) approach. The IMCI approach and consequent training had 
three main components: improving the .skills of nursing staff for the care of cases; overall 
improvement of health .systems; and improving family and community practices in health. 
Fifteen (15) Technicien de Promotion de Sante (TPS) were trained on IMCI with two public 
health doctors, 78 nurses, and 15 TPS trained in the mother-child health book (carnet de 
sante ME) as part of the implementation of the sustainability plan. Tubaramure program staff 
supported the MoH in developing a new mother-child health book that integrated health 
information for both the mother and child from birth to age 2. This health book was validated 
by the MoH and they are currently working to spread its use among public health staff and 
centers. 

During FY14 and under IRl, the project distributed both medical and non-medical equipment 
to Community Health Centers (Centres des Santes- CDS) and Hospitals in order to restock 
their supply. This included materials like gynecological tables, scales, mattresses and basins. 
Program staff during FY 14 also supported three coordination meetings with Ministry staff 
and health workers and conducted supervisory visits. This includes both the joint-supervisory 
visits during July and June and the routine supervision to the CDS which took place twice per 
month per center. 

IRl achievements on key indicators: 


IRl Key 
program 
indicators 
(PMP) 


2010** 

2011** 

2012** 

2013** 

Final 

2014* 

LOA 

target** 

Percentage of 
women 

completing the 
package of 4 
prenatal visits 


39.0 

61.4 

64.1 

70.2 


98.0 

Percentage of 
women 

completing the 
package of 3 


NA 

NA 

94.0 

94.8 


98.0 
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prenatal visits**^ 








Percentage of 
women 

completing the 
package of 3 
postnatal visits 


0.5 

8.4 

19.1 

8.1 


55.0 

Percentage of 
women 

completing the 
package of 2 
postnatal visits 

(") 

■«- ; rrt 

NA 

NA 

33.2 

23,4 


55.0 

Percentage of 0- 
59 months 
children 
following the 
growth 
monitoring at 
least once every 
two months 

J 

54.7 

61.4 

66.0 

16.5 


85.0 


C') Indicators from the Midterm Evaluation 

* Population-based (Le. measured in the baseline household survey and final) 

**For PM2A beneficiaries only. 

Comments on IRl results; 

• From the final evaluation, the percentage of women completing the package of 3 
prenatal visits (indicator introduced as of FY12 IPTT) is at 83.4% (population-based 
result). This quantitative data concurs with the qualitative information from the final 
evaluation’s focus group discussions, namely: PM2A women graduates are motivated 
to continue attending the prenatal consultations at the health centers for new 
pregnancies even after graduation; and non-beneficiary mothers (i.e. women who 
were not eligible to receive PM2A rations during the program) have also increased 
their attendance at prenatal consultations. 

• For percentage of women completing the package of 4 prenatal visits, the final 
quantitative survey showed a 21-point increase in this indicator over 5 years. When 
the baseline is compared to final, the change measured is statistically significant. The 
gap with FY 1 3 and previous years could be explained by the fact that beneficiary 
based sampling was used and the target (also beneficiary-based) wasn’t adjusted. 

• In contrast, the percentage of women who completed the recommended number of 
postnatal consultations remained very low, at 1 1.1% (for 2 visits) and 3.1% (for 3 
visits). This could be explained by the fact that postnatal consultations seem not to be 
one of the top Mol l priorities. Moreover, beneficiary and non-beneficiary women said 
that the health agents they encountered when giving birth seldom emphasized the 
importance of returning for any sort of postnatal consultation. Other reasons found 
from the final evaluation were the long-waiting periods at the health centers postnatal 
care (as staff was often dealing with urgent curative consultations), and that mothers 
often believed that they were in good health after childbirth and thus did not see any 
need for a postnatal consultation,' Tuharamure program results in this area will be 


’ Della McMillaji and Sidibe Sidikiba-Final Evaluation Report from the Tubaramure/PMIA Prograin. 22 Oct. 20 1 4. 
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used in future programming to ensure appropriate and effective engagement of 
ministry stakeholders in the behavior change messaging that needs to occur around 
post-natal visits. 

• Percentage of 0- 59 months children follovving growth monitoring at least once every 
two months, had a significant increase from baseline data, reaching 57.3%. Though 
this represents a significant increase, it is still far less than the original overly 
optimistic Life of Activity (LOA) target of 85%. It should be noted that the 
government never finalized its protocol for community-based Growth Monitoring 
(GM); and, as a result, the concept of community-based GM (which Tuharamure 
supported) was never scaled-up to all of the collines. 

Promising practices; 

Clinical-level trainings of MoH staff under IRl had a huge impact on the quality of the 
MoH staff and the health and nutrition services in the health centers. These high-quality 
services- combined with the BCC training under IR2- are the drivers of the key program 
outcomes under IRl . 

% The logistical and technical support in under IRl for three levels of coordination 

meetings: 1) a provincial-level coordination meeting focused on health and nutrition; 2) a 
partner meeting focused on community-based health initiatives; and 3) a series of 
commune-level coordination meetings, resulted in positive population-based outcomes. 
Focus group discussions from the final evaluation show that PM2A women graduates are 
motivated to continue attending the prenatal consultations and clinics based at the health 
centers for new pregnancies even after graduation and that non-beneficiary mothers have 
increased their attendance at prenatal consultation services as well. 

IR2: Households practice appropriate health and nutrition behaviors 

Under IR2, activities aimed at facilitate the adoption, at the household level, of Essential 
Nutrition Actions (ENA), Essential Hygiene Actions (EHA), and prevention and management 
behaviors for maternal and childhood illness. The program implemented the Care Group 
(CG) approach in order to facilitate behavior change. The original intervention model was 
enhanced with additional activities after project mid-term- the changes include radio 
broadcasts and improvements to household hygiene/sanitation structures. Two of the major 
changes after the mid-term evaluation report were: 1) the creation of a series of activities 
targeting men, as well as activities that strengthened men's participation in the Care Groups; 
and 2) a targeted set of activities designed to help the beneficiary groups and Lead Mothers 
(LMs) develop the types of registered economic groups (groupements) needed to receive any 
type of economic assistance from the government and/or local or international NGOs. These 
activities were further enhanced in FY14. The goal of Tuharamure support to the 
groupements was to create a mechanism for the Leaders Mother to continue to meet with a 
portion of their beneficiary group by creating new income-generating activities (IGAs) that 
they managed as a group. This was also an initiative to integrate BCC messages beyond 
groups of graduated beneficiaries such as SILC, especially since some beneficiaries were less 
likely to attend Care Group meetings once their rations ended. 

During FY14 Tuharamure undertook the following activities: continued support of care 
groups; training of TPS; dissemination of Tuharamure messages in the media (RTNB and 
Bonesha); organization of groupements', and support to the agro-pastoral groupements. 

From January to October 2014 program staff, under IR2 formed and supported Care Groups 
(CG). During this period roughly 430 CGs were formed and model CGs, or those that 
demonstrated exceptional functioning, received training in conjunction with TPS officials. 
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More specifically, all of the TPS officials from Ruyigi and Cankuzo were given a refresher 
training on Behavior Change Communication (BCC) during June and July, respectively to 
enhance sustainability. 

During FY14 and under IR2, Tuharamure hosted radio shows that played the Jeia Concours 
(game show) in 1 2 communes transmitting key program messages to beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries to reinforce the BCC messages. 

Lastly, 874 groupements were formed with 713 being registered^ and 1,000 goats were 
distributed to 500 of these groupements who met the criteria that were established in a terms 
of reference prior to the goat procurement (please see supplemental information for these 
terms of reference).^ 

1R2 achievements on key indicators: 


IR2 Key program 
indicators (PMP) 

Baseline 

2009* 

2010** 

2011** 

2012** 

2013** 

linal 

2014= 

LOA 

target** 

Percentage of babies < 6 
months exclusively breast- 
fed in last 24 hours 

' 69.4 

75.3 

92.6 

81.5 

NA"* 

S’.O 

90 

Percentage of children 0-59 
months reported with 
diarrhea (3 or days of loose 
stools) within the past two- 
weeks 


20.0 

9.6 

16.6 

15.9 

6.i 

5.0 

Percentage of children 6- 24 
months consuming four 
groups of food while breast 
fed 

^74.2 

. 

50.0 

82.8 

85.6 

93.1 

72,? 

90.0 

Percentage of mothers 
practicing Essential Hygiene 
Actions (EHA)^ 

Nia 

fc. 

NA 

57.5 

74.3 

70.1 

69 8 

75 

Percentage of mothers 

practicing Essential Nutrition i ; NA 

Actions (ENA)’’ i > 

NA 

87.15 

89.5 

69.6 

5S5 

80 


* Population-based (Le. measured in the baseline household survey and final) 
**For PM2A beneficiaries only 


Comments on 1R2 results: 


' Della McMillan and Sidibc Sidikiba.FinaI Evaluation Report from the TubaramarelVMlA Program. 22 Oct. 2014. 

^ Ibid. During theniondi of March 2014, theCRS M&E Office conducted its first comprehensive census of the 
rw6<3ramz/re-facilitated association. 

^ At the end of FY13 there were no beneficiarv' women who were breastfeeding. 

® EDA include: Diarrhea Transmission, Care and Treatment , Hand Washing and Tippy Taps , Feces Disposal, improved 
latrines and deworming. Improved water sources and water purification. Proper Feeding of Sick Children, Dish Diy ing 
Racks and Proper Storage of Food 

* ENA include Exclusive breastfeeding for six months; Adequate complementary' feeding starting at about six months, with 
continued breastfeeding for two years; Appropriate nutritional care of sick and severely malnourished, children: Adequate 
intake of vitamin A for women and children: Adequate intake of iron for women and children; Adequate intake of iodine by 
all members of the household. 
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It is important to note again that the program’s output indicators were measured annually and, 
during the critical start-up period (20! 1), quarterly by the Tuharamure M&E department 
based on a random survey of around 400 beneficiary households. This annual performance 
survey provided real- time feedback to the implementing partners and their local government 
partners. For the final evaluation, a population based quantitative survey was conducted, 
which included 37.6% non-beneficiaiy households (i.e. did not receive PM2A rations from 
the Tuharamure Program). With this in mind, the IR2 results are discussed below: 

• Percentage of babies < 6 months exclusively breast-fed in last 24 hours has increased 
by almost 20% from baseline to final. Most mothers attribute this to LM’s promotion 
of exclusive breast feeding through their BCC activities, as well as the MoH’s CHW 
promotion of exclusive breastfeeding during prenatal counseling and right after giving 
birth in the health centers.^ With this indicator, results nearly meet the set targets. 

• In FY14, there was a very significant decrease in the proportion of children who 
suffered from diarrhea over the two weeks preceding the survey (from 1 4. 1 % to 
6.5%). During the key informant discussions, most staff attributed this decrease to the 
Tubaramure-KX&ieA improvements in hygiene and sanitation through adopting basic 
hygiene practices, such as conserving drinking water in a container with a cover; 
having a place to wash hands; and using latrines. The 6.5% final result is only 1 ,5% 
away from meeting the target. 

• Percentage of children 6- 24 months consuming four groups of food while breast fed, 
remained almost the same between the baseline and final. However, besides the fact 
that the figure accounts for population-based data, qualitative data from the final 
evaluation on families eating four or more food groups is at 94% suggesting that the 
majority of the population is eating a more diversified diet than at the program’s 
baseline.® 

• The final quantitative survey estimated that 58.5% percent of the households had 
adopted four or more of the ENA. Since this indicator was not measured during the 
baseline survey, there is no way of knowing if the impact is statistically significant. 
The percentage of mothers practicing EHA was estimated at 68.9%. 

o The final evaluation’s focus group discussions indicated that there was a 
significant difference between the beneficiary and non-beneficiary mothers’ 
ability to state the six danger signs for the principal childhood illnesses and 
most of the adoption of the recommended EHA and ENA practices.® 

Promising practices: 

• The improvements to ENA and EHA behaviors provides clear evidence that the 
Tuharamure BCC practices were catalyzing some important behavior changes both in 
beneficiary and non-beneficiary mothers. The mechanisms uses for promoting these 
behaviors include; Care Group training programs using the five BCC modules or 
training for Lead Mothers (LM); LM’s and Tuharamure Health Promoters’ 
supervision visits to individual homes; and, Tubaramure-ST^onsoreA radio programs 
should be noted as promising practices. 

• The formation of groupements (economic groups) was found to be a sustainable 
platform for messaging, particularly effective in the continuation of ENA an EHA 
behavior change. According to the final evaluation, 54% of the groupements in Ruyigi 
and 67% of the groupements in Cankuzo reported that they routinely incorporated 


’ Delia McMillan and Sidibe Sidikiba.Fina! Evaluation Report from the Tuharamurel?M2A Program. 22 Oct. 2014 
* Ibid. 

’ Ibid. 
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some Essential Nutrition Actions (ENA) instruction by the Lead Mothers into their 
meetings; and 73% of the groupements in Ruyigi and 55% of the groupements in 
Cankuzo reported including some Essential Hygiene Actions (EHA) instruction into 
their routine meetings, 

• The program’s innovative Care Group training model, which helped build women’s 
confidence in their own ability to lead and lobby on behalf of women’s issues like 
health and hiring women for key community-level positions; 

• The lead mother approach has shown promising results in terms of advancing the role 
of women in community development and leadership. Specifically, three indicators of 
the program’s wider impact on women, w'hich were widely cited by the local 
authorities in the Final Evaluation were: a small but important number of Tubaramure 
LMs (196) have been elected to the Commune Development Committees (CDCs) that 
are charged with executing the recently adopted Commune Community Development 
Plan documents; 537 LMs have been elected to the commune-level women’s forums; 
and 205 LMs petitioned for and were selected to be MoH Community Health 
Workers.'® 

• Tubaramure 's use of the PM2A food distribution to attract program participants to 
participate in the training programs necessary for them to develop new health and 
sanitation behaviors being promoted under IRl and IR2 was successful and easily 
replicable, 

• Many of the new agro-economic activities (i.e. activities added after mid-term 
evaluation that were not envisioned in the original program design) have had a huge 
impact on households’ willingness and capacity to sustain some of the new health 
behavior and nutrition practices. This is because these groups offer a sustainable 
platform for continuing activities meaning that they can be used to both sustain 
positive behavior messaging and practices but also offer something to participtints in 
terms of services (income-generation, etc.). 

• In terms of sustainability, it is likely that the knowledge levels and certain practices 
(e.g. improved hygiene and sanitation feeding, optimal breastfeeding, utilization of 
health services, attendance at prenatal consultations, and dietary diversity) will remain 
high because of Lead Mothers. The majority of LMs are still important health and 
nutrition resource persons. During the last two years of the program, the LMs were 
the go-to people who connected sick children to CHWs, who then connected them to 
the health center." 

IR3: Eligible women and children have increased intake of diversified foods 

The goal of Tubaramure activities under IR3 was to promote the increased food diversity and 
intake needed to reduce both provinces’ high levels of malnutrition. The IR had three 
expected outputs, each with a respective set of activities. 

Under IR3 Tubaramure distributed fortified foods (CSB and vegetable oil), promoted locally 
produced nutrient-rich foods, and encouraged participation in Savings and Internal Lending 
Communities (SILC) activities. Additionally, SlLCs have had a major impact on local 
beneficiaries’ access to food by providing them with savings or credit (economic 
sustainability) for purchases as well as small-scale investments and assets to increase food 
availability and also dietary diversity. 


"> Ibid, 

"Della McMillan and Sidibe Sidikiba.Final Evaluation Report from the TuharamiirefPMlA Program. 22 Oct. 
2014 
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During F Y 1 4, the program trained 48,000 individuals on the transformation of soy and the 
diversification of production and subsequent consumption of food groups and supported the 
construction of 28,402 keyhole gardens. Ten joint-meetings were held in each colline on 
subjects such as: the diversification of diets, new recipes, the role of mother in improving 
child nutrition, etc. These meetings included colline chiefs, SILC agents, development 
committees, and lead mothers and fathers and were meant to facilitate the monitoring of 
achievements. 

Under IR3 goat distribution from IR 2 was continued and the same 500 groupement, who met 
the criteria used in IR2, received two additional goats. This was decided to be undertaken by 
CRS under IR3 after program staff realized that the two goats to each groupement was 
inadequate to Jump-start income-generation for groups who often had membership upwards 
of 30 members. These same associations (500) also benefited from a culinary kit, to ensure 
the continuation of the food transformation activities (specifically related to soy). Also, 434 
groupement received 4,340 kg of soy seeds to promote soy production. Lastly, distribution of 
Title 1! rations continued with 51 6,292 kg of CSB and 51,640 kg of vegetable oil distributed 
to women with children below 2 years of age. 


1R3 achievements on key indicators : 


IR3 Key program indicators 
(PMP) 

Baseline 
* 2009* 

2010** 

2011** 

2012** 

2013** 

I- inal 

2014* 

LOA 

target** 

Percentage of mother-child units 
reported having consumed CSB 
and vegetable oil over the past 

24 hours 

Ai 

87.5 

89.9 

86.2 

89.6 

o 

95.0 

Percentage of children 6-24 
months reported as con.sumed at 
least 4 food groups during the 
la.st 24 hours 

4*74.2-33 

50.0 

82.8 

85.6 

93.1 


90.0 


* Population-based (i.e. measured in the baseline household survey and final) 
** For PM 2 A beneficiaries only 


Comments on IR3 results: 

. Based on focus group discussions in the final evaluation, beneficiary mothers’ 

understanding about the major food groups and the key components of a balanced diet 
had increased as a result of the Tuharamure program. This increased awareness 
concurs with the results of the final quantitative survey, which showed a substantial 
increase in the population-based dietary diversity score for both provinces Acerage 
household dietary diversity score at baseline was 4.6 and at final was at 8.2.'^ 


‘’• NA tor (he ilvial evaluation as il was only relevant for beneficiaries, while the final survey covered both beneficiaries as weii as non- 
bensficianes 


Della McMillan and Sidibe Sidikiba.Final Evaluation Report from the TubaramurelVMlk Program. 22 Oct. 
2014 
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• Percentage of mother-child units reported haedng consumed CfSB ;ind vegetable oil 
was non-applicablo for the final evaluation as it w'as only relevant for beneficiaries, 
while the final survey covered both beneficiaries as well as non-beneficiaries. 

Promising Practices: 

• The quantitative survey shows that the program was highly successful in increasing 
dietary diversity of the beneficiary households through a series of culinary 
demonstrations, supervision visits, posters, keyhole gardens, and Income Generating 
Activities, such as through SiLCs and agro-pastoral groupement. Especially important 
is the fact that this increased dietary diversity appears to have been population based 
even after the PM2A rations stopped. 

• The program’s early introduction of the SILC model helped provide agricultural loans 
for livelihood investments as well as build women’s capacity for other types of 
investments needed to insure a more diversified and nutrient rich diet. It was also a 
promising leverage point for continuing promotion of positive nutrition/health 
behaviors. 

• The introduction of innovations, such as keyhole gardens and Tuharamure facilitated 
associations, enabled Leader Mothers and beneficiaries to strengthen their livelihoods. 

• The program’s efforts to introduce soybean production as a strategy for increasing 
dietary diversity have generated a great deal of interest among Ministry of Agriculture 
staff, as well as local farmers. 

B. Les.sori,s learned: 

Activities need to build clinical and community capacity to prevent malnutrition 
The final evaluation highlights the critical importance of building new Food for Peace (FFP) 
programs that conform to the pre-existing national policies and protocols, goals, and priorities 
of the MoH. One useful contribution of Tuharamure was to highlight the way that a Title II 
program can provide technical, material, and logistical support to assist with updating 
national policies and protocols. This type of policy support is much easier when there is a 
pre-existing MoH protocol that just needs updating, as was the case of the five policy areas 
that were heavily influenced by Tuharamure under IRl . It is harder when the government 
does not yet have a draft policy or protocol, as was the case of the Care Groups (CGs) in IR2 
and PM2A under IR3. 

The Care Group model has potential to help households practice appropriate health/nutrition 
behaviors that prevent malnutrition if integrated effectively into existing structures 
The final evaluation provided clear evidence that the Care Group Model can be efficient for 
galvanizing the types of broad-based behavior change that are needed to sustain the short- 
term nutritional impacts of a PM2A program.'^ For the Care Group Model to be successful, 
programs need to consider how the CG structure will be integrated into the existing health 
systems from the start of the program and how to ensure appropriate mechanisms are in place 
for appropriate training of the Leader Mothers and MoH staff working with the groups both 
during and after the program. 

Proper distribution monitoring and frequent field visits reduced commodity losses and/or 
Fraud 


Della McMillan and Sidibe Sidikiba.Final Evaluation Report from the TubaramurelPMlA Program. 22 Oct. 
2014. 

'5 Ibid. 
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Putting in place commodity controlling and accounting systems in all commodity 
management activities (partner stores, distribution sites and CRS warehouses) helped 
Tuharamure distribute food rations without major problems. The commodity management 
success was a result of, but not limited to; frequent field visits, creating a joint distribution 
monitoring system, checking beneficiary lists and ration cards and ledgers for the accuracy of 
recording, conducting surprise physical inventory visits, thorough checking of distribution 
reports and building the capacity of partner staff that managed commodities. 

Successful integration of PM2A activities to help households increase food intake and 
diversity 

The final evaluation showed how the integration of PM2A into a Title II program can 
accelerate the speed with which the program’s beneficiaries uptake and develop health and 
nutrition behaviors needed to prevent malnutrition. It also confirms the conclusion that for 
these PM2A new health and nutrition behaviors to be sustainable, activities must be linked to 
a communication strategy that facilitates high levels of local government buy-in, as well as 
buy-in from the wider population; and more broad-based initiatives to increase food 
availability and access. 

Monitoring, Evaluation. Accountability, and Learning 

The inclusion of PM2A activities in a Title II program creates a host of monitoring, 
evaluation accountability, and learning (MEAL) challenges not found in the classic USAID- 
funded FFP programs. Especially important is managing beneficiary statuses that change 
regularly based on where they are in the cycle (pregnancy, lactating, child receiving ration, 
etc.) that effects ration distribution To address this issue, programs must develop parallel 
systems for accountability and reporting for the PM2A distributions, as well as for tracking 
the routine program outputs, outcomes, and impacts that are reported on in the Indicator 
Performance Tracking Table (IPTT) required by all USAID FFP programs. Tubaraumure 
developed a database in FY12 to address this which was effectively and efficiently managed 
(on a monthly base). It provided report on beneficiaries (beneficiary numbers, lists, and 
status). Another important component of a successful MEAL system includes effective 
target-setting that takes into account the baseline context (not setting umealistic targets) as 
well as the changing targeted beneficiaries. 

Critical importance of buildinu MoH capacity for nutritional data collection and analysis 
During the first year, the Tuharamure staff realized that the MoH service providers had very 
little background in the collection, analysis, or reporting of MoH’s required indicators for 
nutrition. Since 2010, the local MoH health centers have been required to report on these 
indicators. To overcome this situation, the Tuharamure trained all of the district and 
provincial-level health information system agents in the collection, analysis, and reporting of 
nutritional data. It was anticipated that the health information systems staff would then train 
the health center providers with technical backup from the Tuharamure IRl staff during their 
routine monthly supportive supervision and quarterly joint coordination missions. These 
combined efforts helped to improve the quality of the collection and interpretation of the 
nutrition indicators at the level of the health centers, health districts, and provinces. Since 
some of the same indicators were being reported by the national government as part of their 
internal MoH and performance-based financing indicators, this assistance helped strengthen 
the provincial and district-level interest in executing and sustaining the Tuharamure activities 
in the health centers 


Gender integration and engaging men in health and nutrition activities 
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In the PM2A design, health and nutrition activities focused on children, and all activities 
targeted primarily mothers. There was initially no role for men, especially husbands and 
fathers, to contribute to behavior change. This led men to believe that the program was only 
for women and caused problems in households in terms of time spent in trainings, etc. To 
integrate men into programs Tubaramure added men as Father/Papa Tuharamure into some 
care groups. This type of innovative approach should be integrated and implemented from the 
beginning of new PM2A programs. Additionally, there must be a program strategy for gender 
integration into PM2A activities from the beginning; this strategy should be compatible with 
the national and provincial strategy so that local structures can help with the coordination. 
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1. Annual Narrative: Introduction 

The Development Food Assistance Program (DFAP) is a USAID-supported initiative in Ethiopia 
with the objective of sustaining and building upon food security improvements achieved under 
the Productive Safety Net Program (PSNP). Through DFAP, CRS addresses the underlying 
causes of chronic food insecurity of targeted households (HHs) in seven food insecure woredas 
(six in Oromia Region and one in Dire Dawa Administrative Council) and 130 kebeles, through 
community asset building, health, nutrition, water, sanitation, and hygiene (WASH) 
interventions and cross cutting initiatives including gender, capacity building and disability 
inclusion. 

In year three of the program, fiscal year (FY) 2014, CRS undertook three months of food transfer 
in 1 1 woredas (seven traditional and four expanded) in Oromia Region and four months in rural 
Dire Dawa. In the remaining months, cash transfers were performed by the government based on 
the agreement between the Government of Ethiopia and USAID/FFP. In addition, CRS provided 
12 months of food transfer to the most needy and vulnerable people through 15 Missionaries of 
Charity (MOC) homes. 

CRS’ implementing partners for the DFAP include the Ethiopian Catholic Church Social and 
Development Coordinating Offices of Harar (ECC-SDCOH) and Meki (ECC-SDCOM), Wonji 
Branch. Missionaries of Charity (MOC), provides services in urban and semi-urban areas. 

A. Annual Food Assistance Project Activities and Results 

SO 1: Chronically food insecure households in seven woredas have become resilient to 
shocks 

This Strategic Objective is directly linked with the Government of Ethiopia’s (GoE) Productive 
Safety Net Program (PSNP) that aims to prevent asset depletion in targeted chronically food 
insecure households (HHs) through the development of communal and social assets coupled with 
the timely and efficient delivery of food transfers. 

Accomplishments of annual targets under this strategic objective will contribute to meeting the 
objectives of the broader food security program of Ethiopia. Although the GoE’s Mass Labor 
Mobilization (MLM) and delay in food and cash transfer continued to be a challenge for the 
timely starting of PSNP public works (PWs) activities, CRS and its implementing partners made 
significant improvements through dialogue with government in reducing this challenge from that 
experienced in previous years. 
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IR 1.1: Chronically food insecure communities’ improved natural resource base CRS 

conducted a midterm evaluation (MTE), using qualitative' and quantitative methods. MTE 
findings from the qualitative survey have shown that the project has brought desirable changes in 
preventing household asset depletion through the development of communal and social assets, 
combined with food transfer. Likewise newly eonstructed and rehabilitated community assets 
and soil and water conservation structures have impacted productivity, protected the 
environment, and built human capacity. According to both focus group discussions and key 
informant interviews, project participants witnessed that project activities resulted in increased 
soil fertility, soil water retention, spring flow resulting in greener hillsides; decreased erosion and 
water run-off; and improved agricultural production, crop diversification, and incomes. 
Additionally, farmers in Adada watershed confirmed that as a result of the natural resources 
management activities, farm land previously abandoned because of severe degradation is now 
turned into productive field and covered with sorghum crop. Similarly, the quantitative^ survey 
findings also indicated that assets of the household in the study areas were found to be stable. 
Eighty one per cent of the surveyed household’s asset level is stable or increasing^ as compared 
to FY 2013 last year and the mean asset value owned per household for FY 2014 was $1,505 
which is slightly greater than the 2013 which was $ 1,357. This data suggests that the project 
activities are contributing to maintaining or increasing assets while facing shocks, which will 
contribute to leading the targeted communities towards a resilience building pathway. USAID 
defines resilience as the ability of people, households, communities, countries, and systems to 
mitigate, adapt to, and recover from shocks and stresses in a manner that reduces chronic 
vulnerability and facilitates inclusive growth 

Public Works: 

Plamine process : CRS facilitated the annual planning process for Public Works (PWs) in all 
program woredas and kebeles. The out-year planning contributed to a timely start of PWs, and, 
with the exception of Dire Dawa, PWs production started on time (end December 2013/early 
.lanuary 2014). However, despite extensive discussions, especially with the Dire Dawa city 
administration, the government started its MLM in March, which delayed the program’s PW 
activities till end of March. 2014. impacting the timely accomplishment of some P W activities. 
CRS and its implementing partners will continue to dialogue with the local government to 
determine ways to balance both activities and reduce the pressure that MLM has imposed on the 
PW activities. 

Physical soil and water conservation : During the reporting period, over 4,049 hectares of land 
were treated with physical S WC structures in DFAP/PSNP watersheds, with ten types of 
physical soil and water conservation technologies implemented in DFAP operational woredas. 
The reason for under/over achievement was related to target revision by local governments after 
the PREP approval. As part of the future plan, CRS has discussed the issues concerning the 
mismatching of PREP and Government of Ethiopia planning period and agreed with USAID/FFP 
to work on local government’s indicative plan for the purpose of the PREP and revise targets 


' This is population based survey conducted to measure quality and effectiveness of the project. It was conducted 
during the hunger season (July ~ August, 2014) so that it aligns with the time for the baseline survey, 

‘ This is beneficiary based survey conducted to measure key outcome indicators and show project progress - output 
to outcome and conducted July - August, 2014. 

’ ibid 
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over time based on local government final plan document. CRS has already considered this 
agreement and has taken action in Year 4 PREP submission. 

As indicated above PSNP PW activities impact assessment and field reports revealed that 
physical SWC technologies have positive impacts in terms of conserving soil and water, and 
improving productivity of farm land. The benefits included the prevention of soil erosion as well 
as soil moisture conservation, reducing severity of surface runoff, and allowing more moisture to 
infiltrate the soil. Farmers residing in watersheds where project activities including physical and 
biological soil and water conservation measures reported that their production and productivity 
increased. Experience of farmers in Adada watershed of Dire Dawa City Administration can be 
cited as the best example. MTE findings and field monitoring and observations have shown that 
as a result of hill side terraces in area closures: surface runoff was reduced which in turn 
contributed to improved vegetation, the rehabilitation of degraded land, and improved recharge 
of downstream ground water and springs flow for relatively longer months. 

Table 1; Key physical soil and water conservation activities achieved 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Soil bund construction 

km 

1,854 

1,769 

95 

Stone bund construction 

km 

1,060 

1,145 

108 

Fanyaajuu construction 

km 

647 

668 

103 

Stone bund with trench construction 

km 

49 

45 

91 

Stone paved water way construction 

m^ 

2,341 

2,397 

102 

Stone faced soil bund construction 

km 

1,119 

860 

77 

Hillside terracing 

km 

1,959 

2,445 

125 


Biolosical soil and water conservation : CRS and its implementing partners integrated biological 
and physical conservation measures for greater impact. Area closures and tree seedling planting 
were key biological SWC measures implemented in FY2014. In the reporting period, new area 
enclosures resulted in an estimated 846 hectares of degraded communal land being closed and 
protected by the community. Approximately 6.90 million different tree seedlings of indigenous 
and exotic species (92% of the annual target) were planted in watersheds, covering a total area of 
over 2,761 hectares of communal land. The seedlings were raised in government and on-farm 
private nurseries, and included: Acacia Saligna, Acacia Sisal, Sesbania, Tree Lucerne, Gravilia 
Robusta, Caesarian Extfolia, Jacaranda, Neem tree, Moringa Oliefera, Olea Africana. 

CRS conducted a seedling survival count survey twice in the reporting period for seedlings 
planted in FY2013. The first seedling survival count made in December 2013 showed that 
survival rates averaged at approximately 75% while the second count made in May 2014 
revealed that the survival rate on average was 53 %. The low rates of survival were due to 
moisture stress and free animal grazing. Learning from the study included the need for 
appropriate species selection, a focus on area closure and improving community ownership in 
managing planted seedlings to ensure better survival rate. An agreement was reached with 
communities and local government officials that the future planning will take these lessons into 
account. As a response, replacement planting was carried out in FY2014 and local governments 
and communities were advised to focus on raising indigenous tree species that can tolerate local 
conditions and survive or perl'orm better than exotic tree species. 
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Area closures showed visible impact in terms of improving vegetative cover and rehabilitation of 
degraded land and were handed over to landless youth (boys and girls) groups. One of the youth 
groups organized in Musa watershed (500 hectare), in Rahamta Kebele of Kersa woreda can be 
cited as an example. This group consists of 20 people (18 male and 2 female) most of whom 
have completed 10th grade, yet, they are still unemployed. In March 2014, they received 
permission from the local government to establish themselves as a watershed users group. Now 
they have begun earning living wages from selling grass. They reported that the first time they 
cut grass they sold it for $150 and bought 10 small ruminants for fattening and gave them to five 
of their members. This year they are expecting about $1,000 from similar activity and have 
planned to buy 30 small ruminants and distribute to the rest of the members. They also have a 
plan to plant high value fruit trees, buy improved beehives and engage in dairy cows and fatten 
oxen and small ruminates and diversify their income sources. 

As shown in Table 2, key biological SWC activities (area closure, seedling production and 
seedling planting) performed well. Under performed and over performed activities were water 
conserving planting structures construction (84 % achievement) and planting pits digging (121 % 
achievement). The reason for under achievement with respect to construction of water 
conserving planting structures was late start of implementation of the activity due to other 
community priorities. Indeed more planting pits were dug (overachievement) to compensate the 
underperformance encountered in constructing water conserving planting structures 


Tabic 2: Key biological soil and water activities achieved 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Area closures 

Ha 

821 

846 

103 

Seedling production 

# 

8,204071 

7.261.757 

89 

Seedling planting 

# 

7,500.000 

6,901,968 

92 

Moisture conserving planting structures'* 

# 

1.773,52! 

1,481,957 

84 

Pitting 

# 

5,753,779 

6,959,879 

121 


Gully control/reclamation : In gully control and reclamation, various technologies such as gabion 
check dam, stone check dam, stone faced sediment storage dam, cutoff drain, and gully re- 
vegetation (planting of different fodder and conservation trees along gully sides) were used to 
reclaim degraded areas, prevent further damage and loss of productive farm land, enhance 
production and improve downstream underground water recharge. 

During the reporting period, 7,540 gabion check dam (99 % of the target), 60,541 m3 stone 
check dam (162 % of the target), 5,770 m3 SS -dam (75 % of the target) and 54 ha of gully re- 
vegetation (418 % of the target) were completed. The principal reason for over/under 
achievement as was target revision by local government after the approval of the PREP. For 
example the revised government target tor gully re-vegetation was 50 ha, compared to the PREP 
targetof 13 ha. 

Some of the benefits of gully control, identified through observation and beneficiary interview, 
included: augmenting productive farm land upstream; protecting household farm and other assets 
from flash floods and associated sediment deposits; and enhanced underground water recharge at 
downstream. In some of the areas like Adada watershed, for example, farmers residing upstream 


^ Moisture conserving planting structures includes micro basins, eyebrow basins, micro trenches and improved pits. 
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developed new farm land for sorghum production while those located downstream began 
growing vegetables using shallow wells. 


Table 3: Key irully control/reclamation activities achieved 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Gabion check dam construction 

m* 

7,597 

7,540 

99 

Stone check dam construction 

m^ 

37,327 

60,541 

162 

SS-dam construction 


7,712 

5,770 

75 

Gully re-vegetation 

Ha 

13 

54 

418 


Water development through vuhlic works: In the reporting period the major types of water 
development schemes executed were; 1 1 km of water supply expansion, 2 springs, 5 hand-dug 
wells, and 1 8,002 of community pond maintenance (Table 4). 


Annual target for spring development was 3; however, 2 springs, which meet the required 
standards, were developed. The 2 springs developed included the following structures: spring 
capping box, masonry reservoir, pipeline network, water distribution points and washing basins. 
A total of 660 households (240 female-headed households) benefited from these water sources. 

Although the target for hand-dug well (HDW) construction was two, five HDWs were 
constructed using the capital budget that was allocated to develop spring development and 
benefited a total of 3,050 people (1 ,660 female). 

For the newly developed drinking water schemes (hand-dug wells, and springs in Dodota, 

Kersa, Meta,Goro-gutu and Melika-bello, CRS conducted water quality tests^, established and 
trained water committees and care groups and provided tool kits to the care groups to enable 
them to conduct minor maintenance. Gains from the water sources included (i) water 
consumption increased to 15 liters per capita per day, up from 8-10 liters a day, and (ii) reduction 
of travelling distance, time in search of water and workload on women* for the 2 1 , 1 95 people 
benefiting from the new schemes. In line with these findings the beneficiary based MTE survey 
confirmed that 50% of the households have access to improved drinking water^. 

The community pond construction and maintenance was to provide water for animals, however 
construction was underachieved because; (i) plan revisions by local governments and (ii) person 
day (PD) reductions associated with the new PIM gender provision. CRS will take the 
underachievement and follow up its FY 1 5 action plan. Community pond maintenance was 
overachieved as more emphasis W'as given by communities on the maintenance of existing 
ponds. 


Table 4: Water development activities achieved 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Community pond maintenance 

m’ 

10.430 

18,002 

173 

Water supply expansion schemes 

km 

3 

11 

367 

Hand dug well construction 

# 

2 

5 

250 


^ The results of the test meet the GoE’s minimum standards for physical, biological and chemical parameters in 
drinking water. 

t’ Assessment Report on Water Consumption, CRS, 2014, 

^ DFAP outcome indicators mid-term report, New Enlightenment Training and Consultancy , October 2014 
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Spring development I # | 3 T 2 | 67 

IR 1.2: Chronically food insecure rural eommunities built/improved social infrastructures 
1.2.1 Construction of Social and Economic Infrastructures 

Community Road Development : Community roads developed through public works improved 
road access between rural kebeles and enhanced access to markets and social service centers. 
Communities reported that access to markets and other social services* have been improved as a 
result of these community roads. To augment the past achievements, during the reporting period 
a total of 90 km of community roads were opened up and 405 km of existing community roads 
were rehabilitated. As a result connectivity among villages, rural markets or rural towns has been 
improved. Reasons for over and underachievement were (i) target revision and (ii) community 
road construction was started late, e.g.. Dire Dawa. 


Table 5: Rural feeder (community) road construction achieved 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Community road construction (RRl & RR2’) 

km 

252 

90 

36 

Community road rehabilitation (RRl & RR2) 

km 

45 

405 

900 

Ford constructed with paved (stone and cement) 

# 

4 

3 

75 

Reinforced concrete case way ford construction 

# 

2 

3 

150 


Social infrastructures construction : During the reporting period construction of social 
infrastructures were delayed due to (i) procurement of capital goods was significantly delayed 
especially in Dire Dawa ( ii) limited number of potential bidders to mobilize local construction 
materials such as sand and gravel to project sites e.g., Meika-hello woreda (iii) high cost of 
skilled labor and market prices of capital goods against the targeted budget; which resulted in 
frequent bid announcements. In addition to this, considering the quality, durability and the 
minimum government standards, local government with the influence of CRS shifted the design 
of social infrastructures from using traditional construction materials (mud and wood) to hollow 
block bricks. This resulted in a revision of the budget; as well as a reduced number of social 
infrastructures (such as additional school class rooms, HEW and DA residences; farmers training 
centers) constructed during the year. 

Constructed and rehabilitated social infrastructures are expected to improve access to services. 
For instance, newly constructed and rehabilitated school classrooms are expected to serve over 
2,400 school children as per the government standard (40 students per class room). Similarly, 
construction of health extension workers residences enabled the staff to stay at their duty station 
and provide the intended services for the local communities. In general, these infrastructures 
directly contribute to the overall community capacity building. 

Table 6: Social infrastructures constriction achieved 

Activities I Un it | Target | Achieved | % | 


* This time light vehicles including ambulances enter to kebeies/villages which indeed improved access and reduced 
travel time. 

^ RRl and RR2 refer to earthen road on flat and rolling mountainous terrain. 
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Human health post rehabilitation 

# 

1 

1 

100 

Kindergarten construction 

# 

1 

1 

100 

Food store construction 

# 

1 

1 

100 

School class room rehabilitation 

# 

70 

46 

66 

School class rooms expanded 

# 

23 

14 

61 

Health extension workers residence 
construction 

# 

14 

8 

57 


IR 1.3: Chronically food insecure rural households protected assets 

Appropriate, predictable and timely resources transfer : CRS closely monitored this indicator 
through monthly commodity status reports. CRS, in consultation with woreda, zonal and 
regional governments, adapted fixed payment schedules for FY2014 and posted the schedules at 
each kehele office. The appropriate ration size was posted on permanent sign boards (with 
branding and marking) at each distribution point. In addition, CRS organized awareness raising 
sessions for communities at PW and food distribution sites on rights and responsibilities of PSNP 
clients to ensure greater accountability and transparency. In addition, in Sire and Dodota woredas 
CRS piloted food transfer using scoopers in order to ensure that every beneficiary has his/her 
entitlement. Feedback from beneficiaries was so impressive, therefore, in 2015 CRS planned to 
scale up this experience to the rest of its operational woredas. 

During the reporting period, CRS transferred three months’ food, reaching 261,600 PSNP clients 
in seven traditional and four expansion woredas using 50 food distribution centers. Of these, 
218,000 were base beneficiaries and 43,600 contingency beneficiaries. Out of the total PSNP 
beneficiaries, 86% were able bodied (public work participants) while 14% W'ere direct support 
participants. Females constituted 46% of the total PSNP clients. 

Timeliness of resources transfer . CRS planned to complete food transfer between May and .July. 
However, cash transfer through the local government was extended up until mid-May (in some 
woredas even to mid-June), As a result, CRS began food transfers towards the end of May (late 
by two months) and finished in September. CRS worked closely with the region, woredas and 
communities to plan how to speed up the cash transfer in future so that it will not impact on the 
performance of food transfer. The following strategies were developed and implemented (i) 
series of meetings and dialogues with respective local government officials, (ii) coordinate the 
development and Joint Emergency Operation Program (JEOP) commodity allocation, dispatch 
and transfer process both at CRS and local government level, (iii) track transfer status of food on 
a daily basis and maximize warehouse space utilization, and (iv) transfer two months'® of PSNP 
food at one go where appropriate. Despite the challenges coming from the local government staff 
and officials (e.g., less attention to PSNP transfer), CRS has tried to utilize every opportunity to 
meet the needs of the clients by way of accelerating timely food transfer. 

CRS transferred 14.301.80 MT of DFAP title II food commodities (101% of the annual target) to 
PSNP clients in traditional and expansion woredas .CRS tracks food transfer status through 
monthly commodity status reports submitted to the local Mission. The average number of days to 


CRS iransferred iwo months food at one go in six PSNP woredas (where and when did this happen? Was the mission 
informed?. 
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complete one round of food transfer was 10 and 89% of PSNP clients received food transfer 
within 45 days of the previous month’s transfer. 

Full family tareetins ’. During the reporting period, CRS conducted the annual post distribution 
monitoring (PDM) survey to assess the status of Ml family targeting in seven traditional and 
four expansion woredas. The preliminary findings of the survey revealed that only 49% of the 
total respondent PSNP HHs met this condition which in turn affects the adequacy of transfer. 
Factors that worked against full family targeting included (i) beneficiary targeting which is 
conducted within a limited /fixed resource envelope and (ii) absence of systems to account for 
the increase of family size and other family members not included in the initial targeting process. 
As part of short term mitigation, CRS discussed with woreda government officials to use 
contingency resources. However, it is noted that the issue of full family targeting is beyond the 
mandate of local government as it calls for additional resources. CRS will continue advocating 
on this issue to Federal and Regional Governments so that at least it will be addressed in next 
generation PSNP. 

PSNP and Household Asset Building Program (HABP) Linkage and Graduation: Out of the total 
32,125 PSNP households in FY14, only 2,253 HHs (7%) received HABP credit" of which 538 
(24 %) were female headed households (FHH). The total amount of credit extended to these 
households is estimated at Birr 10.2 million (approximately $ 510,000). The average loan size 
per household is estimated at about Birr 4,520 ($226). The Oromia Regional State decided that 
60% of the PSNP beneficiaries will graduate in FY 15 and household profile data has been 
collected to identify potential graduates in all woredas using graduation prediction system (GPS). 
In most woredas the GPS report was found to be less than 20%'^ which is below the target, 
however, the Oromia government decided to stick to 60%. Though local governments are not 
willing to have NGOs involved in the graduation process, in FY 1 5 CRS will continue to 
increase its engagement with local governments and advocate for evidence based graduation. 

IR 1.4 Chronically food insecure urban and semi urban individuals’ consumption ensured 

Food transfer to MOC beneficiaries: CRS supports the terminally ill, elderly, mentally 
challenged, people living with HIV, orphans, people with disabilities (PWD), and children 
infected and affected by HIV and AIDS through the Missionaries of Charity (MOC) by 
providing food assistance. During this reporting period, food resources were transferred for 12 
months and a total of 3215.6 MT of Title II food commodities distributed to 15,910 clients in 
1 5 MOC urban homes throughout the country. Of the total beneficiaries 34.25% were in-patients 
and the remaining 65.75% were outpatients. In terms of sex and age disaggregation, female and 
children less than 1 8 years constitute 64% and 1 5.4% respectively. 

Environmental Mitigation and Monitoring Status 

As part of the USAID/FFP environmental compliance requirements, CRS has strengthened 
stakeholders’ capacity to ensure planned mitigation measures for various community based 
activities are properly implemented and thereby potential environmental risks are reduced: 

Key accomplishments for FY2014 included: 


Please note that households in Meta and Dire Dawa had not access to credit in 2014 
In some of the woredas the GPS report was as low as 5% 

Includes targeted communities, partners and local government staff 
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• Local government in collaboration with partner staffs screened and prepared ESMF 
(Environmental Social Management Framework) reports for all public work activities 
implemented in new watersheds. CRS provided Environmentally Sound Design and 
Management (ESDM) training to the government staff and assisted in preparing ESMF 
reports. 

• Environmental monitoring was conducted on public w'orks as per the Environmental 
Mitigation and Monitoring Plan (EMMP). The monitoring was conducted on a quarterly 
basis by implementing partners and twice a year by CRS staff focusing on the 
implementation of mitigation measures to ensure sustainability. 

« Close supervision and follow up has been made CRS environmental officer focusing on the 
proper application of fumigation and integrated pest management at warehouse level. 

• CRS prepared a fumigation pesticide evaluation report and safer use action plan (PERSUAP) 
and received approval from USAID in the reporting period. Findings of field monitoring 
reports and observations have resulted in CRS deciding to develop fumigation management 
plans and implement them in the upcoming year. 

IR 1.5 Savings and Interna! Lending Communicates groups effectively and sustainably 
provided financial services to members 

Refresher trainins for project Staff and Field Aeenis : In the reporting period, 22 partner staff’'* 
(110% of target) attended refresher training on SILC/Private Service Provider (PSP) and 
financial education. The refresher training was cascaded to 42 Field Agents (FAs) (16 female) 
who were responsible for mobilizing, establishing, training and monitoring the SILC groups at 
field level. 

Establishment and trainins of SILC eroups : CRS and its partners have established 169 SILC 
groups (108% of target) in this reporting period with a total of 3,110 members (2,528 female). 
Group members received training on SILC methodology by Field Agents, elected management 
committees, developed constitutions, and committees began managing their group activities 
through support of the FAs. The SILC groups procured the necessary materials, SILC box, 
record book and other stationary from members’ contributions. The newly established SILC 
groups have saved a total of $22, 1 94.00 USD and disbursed $ 1 3, 1 1 1 .00 USD in loans to 1 ,062 
members. These loans were used to start income generating activities (IGAs), mainly petty 
trade, chicken rearing, grain resale, and small ruminants fattening. 


Zerina Sufo is a member of the Obsitu SILC group in Goro Gutu woreda, Zerina took out a loan of 
$25 from her SILC group and she used the loan to trade grains in local markets. After two months, 
she earned a profit of $25. She then used the principal loan and the profit to make a business of 
buying small ruminants in the local market and selling to a nearby big market. After 5 months use of 
the loan, she made a profit of $ 75 and she bought a steer with $65 from the profit. Once fully grown, 
the bull has an estimated value of S 150 at the local market. After two to three months of fattening 
the price is expected to increase to $500. 



Including SILC supervisors, SILC focal persons and woreda coordinators 
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Functional literacy for SILC members : Monitoring and ^sessment findings on SILC indicated 
that illiteracy is one challenge for SILC members in managing transactions and record keeping 
activities. CRS, in collaboration with the local government education office initiated and 
facilitated a functional literacy program for SILC members in CRS’ PSNP operational areas. In 
this reporting period, 588 SILC members (557 female) were registered and began attending the 
functional literacy sessions. The program is conducted using primary schools'^ located at kebele 
level taking proximity and access into account. 

CRS considered the integrated functional adult education curriculum of the Government of 
Ethiopia. The curriculum is found to be functional and geared to the specific needs observed in 
the respective context of the adult learners. The integrated functional adult education program 
lasts for two years (two cycles). The participants will learn three days per week and two hours 
per day in both cycles. There are continuous assessments that the teachers will conduct to 
evaluate the participants’ retention of what they learned. Those who completed both cycles 
successfully can immediately join grade 5. 

Facilitators of the functional adult education program are teachers, DAs and HEWs, who are all 
trained on the program by CRS. Thus the functional literacy is derived from the government 
curriculum in such a way that it builds on indigenous knowledge and seeks to link writing, 
reading and numeracy skills with the following components:- 

• Life skills -awareness on issues related to health and nutrition and environmental 
protection. 

• Context-bound vocational skill that geared towards agriculture, off-farm, improved 
livelihoods and adding value to local resources. 

• Business skills to handle gainful occupations, micro credits and participate in 
economic life 

• Elements of cultural and civic education for the development of the constituencies of 
the learners which include gender and other social issues identified in the areas 


Experience sharine between SILC srouvs : The amount of savings SILC groups mobilize, loan 
disbursement to members, management and participation in income generating activities varies 
across different groups. Therefore, in order to improve performance, experience sharing between 
SILC groups within kebeles was organized. A total of 8 experience sharing events were 
organized between groups and 153 members (101 female) participated in the visits as a result of 
which the groups raised their saving amount and gained better business skill on how to integrate 
SILC with the production of fuel saving stoves. 


S02: Mothers and children in seven Woredas have improved health and nutrition status 

The Maternal, Child Health and Nutrition (MCHN) component of DFAP has continued to 
support the GoE Health Extension Program by providing capacity building support to heath 
facility workers, which is then cascaded to Health E.xtension Workers (HEW). Strengthening the 


Development agents, health extension works and school teachers were involved in conducting functional literacy 
education sessions 
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link between the establishment of keyhole and home gardens and food preparation trainings 
continued to be a priority for the reporting period. 

IR 2.1: Mothers of Children under Five and Women in child bearing age improved MCHN 
behavior 

Training on Essential Nutrition Actions (ENA) and delivery of ENA messages: A five day ENA 
training, facilitated by partner staff and delivered to 28 (9 female) service provides, focused on 
the importance of optimal and exclusive breast feeding, complementary food preparation and 
feeding children above 6 months, micro nutrients and use of iodized salt and improved hygiene 
and sanitation practices. HEW and Women’s Health Development Army (WHDA) were able to 
reach 60,052 households (1 1 1% of target), using techniques taught in the training, with the 
overachievement a result of increased care givers at food preparation trainings. 

Care giver of children <5 years received case management and disease prevention message: 
Case management and disease prevention messages were delivered to 10,081 caregivers (145% 
of target) through the WHDA and focused on malaria and diarrheal disease management to be 
carried out at HH levels. Similar to ENA messaging, the overachievement was due to increased 
care givers at food preparation trainings. 

Organize participatory learning session for the Development Agents (DAs) key WHDA and HEW 
on gender and nutrition: Participatory learning sessions were organized with 748 participants, 
(502 female) which include key WHDAs, DAs and HEWs on gender and nutrition. The objective 
of the training was to create more awareness on the importance of nutrition for women and 
children. The major topics covered during the sessions were: impact of nutrition on women and 
children, and feeding habits associated with culture. 

Conduct community mobilization and empowerment session on gender, health and nutrition to 
WHDA using coffee for health ceremony: A total of 156 community mobilization sessions were 
organized using coffee ceremonies with a total of 5.368 (4,353 female) community members 
receiving messages during the sessions. At the end of sessions, male participants committed to 
supporting women in tasks to reduce work load and give priority to women and children for 
feeding of available nutritious diets. 

LQAS Survey. In general, survey findings showed improvement across almost all indicators since 
the baseline was conducted in 2012, However, more attention, commitment and coordination is 
required to plan and devise strategics to address some key areas including action oriented food 
preparation and optimal breast and complementary feeding practices. 


Table 8: Achievements IR 2. 1 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Health Facility Workers (HFWs) trained on ENA 

# 

114 

106 

93 

ENA messages delivered to PSNP and Non-PSNP 
HHs at food distribution points and food preparation 
sessions 

HH 

53,870 

60,052 

111 

ENA message delivered to PSNP and NPSNP HHs 
using role play at health facility and/or food 
distribution sites. 

HH 

25,425 

24,746 

97 
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ENA message delivered to care givers of children 
under five years at health facility and/or food 
distribution sites. 

HH 

6,959 

10,081 

145 

Care givers of children <5 years received case 
management and disease prevention message 

# 

9,276 

11,567 

125 

Organize participatory learning session for DAs key 
women health development army (WHDA) and 

HEW on gender and nutrition 

sessions 

164 

156 

95 


IR 2.2: Pregnant and Lactating Women (PLW) and children under five increased access to 
quality health services. 

Children under five screened for malnutrition: The total number of children screened was 5,744 
(162% of target). The overachievement relates to the ECC-SDCOH program area where most 
woredas were declared hotspot woredas resulting in increased child screenings for malnutrition, 

HFWs trained on facility based integrated management of childhood illness (IMCI) and 
community based IMCI: CRS continued its efforts to strengthen the capacity of HFWs (health 
facility workers). Facility IMCI trainings provided 100 participants (3 1 female) with the capacity 
to assess, classify and treat effectively health problems among infants under 2 months and 
children under five years. 

Children under 5 received Community -IMCI (C-IMCI) services disaggregated by age: HEWs 
were well trained by health facility workers; therefore, they were able to provide adequate 
support and service provision to 1 1,567 children (125% of target). The over achievement is 
partly due to the increased service at community level, but also that there is a suspected 
duplication of services recorded at health facility level, which may have contributed to the 
resulting over achievement. Data collection formats will be reviewed to address this concern. 

Women aged 15- 49 years receive at least one Minimum Activities for Mothers and Newborns 
(MAMAN) service: In the reporting period, 19,251 women (169% of target) received at least one 
MAMAN service. Although there is a general increase in MAMAN services including 
institutional delivery as a result of major campaigns from the Ministry of Health, this 
overachievement is attributed to data provided through the Ministry of Health, health 
management information system (HMIS). Data compiled by the woreda health office includes 
post natal care (PNC) provided at health centers and health posts and does not distinguish if the 
first visit (the subset required for this indicator) at the health post is a subsequent PNC visit after 
the health center. 

Table 9: Achievements IR 2.2 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Children under five screened for malnutrition 

# 

3563 

5774 

162 

HFWs trained on facility base IMCI 

# 

100 

100 

100 

HFWs received ToT on C-IMCI 

# 

54 

56 

104 

Health facilities run CMAM treatment as per the 
government protocol 

# 

207 

169 

82 

Children under 5 received Community-C-IMCl 

# 

9,822 

21,411 

218 
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services -disaggregated by age 





Women aged 15- 49 years receive at least one 
MAMAN service 

# 

11,377 

19,251 

169 


IR 2.3: Mothers and Children improved consumption of diversified nutrition-dense diet 

There was keen interest in establishing home gardens and participating in food preparation 
demonstrations, with WHDA, DAs, and positive care givers. Positive care givers are similar to 
positive deviants, they are poor women from among the beneficiaries that are practicing positive 
caring and feeding practices and who have a well-nourished child under five. During this reporting 
period ,508 demonstrations gardens (125% of target) were established, and 235 sessions (1 16% of 
target) on cooking demonstrations, food preservation and storage techniques were provided and 
linked with learning sessions to 13,248 mothers/caregivers of children under 5 (96% of target). 
However the establishment at HH level of gardens was only 5,326 (66% of target) and the 
production of vegetables was far below target reaching 2,508 HH (45% of target). This has been 
attributed to some delay in providing seeds to beneficiaries creating a delay in planting and 
production of vegetables. In addition beneficiaries were also busy with their own planting 
seasons which further delayed home garden planting. In the coming implementation year, the 
provision of seeds, and establishing of gardens will be planned to minimize impact on existing 
planting and harvest seasons. 

Table 10: Achievements IR 2.3 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

Households with PLW and children under 5 produce 
vegetables in their backyards 

HHs 

5,591 

2,508 

45 

WHDAs and DAs established demonstration gardens 
with nutrient dense vegetables 

# 

203 

494 

243 

Key-hole garden established by WHDAs, DAs, 
kebele command post & positive careers with nutrient 
dense vegetables 

# 

406 

508 

125 

WHDA, DAs, and positive carers promote cooking 
demonstrations, food preservation and storage 
techniques and learning session to mothers and HHs 

sessions 

203 

235 

116 

Mothers/caregivers of children under 5, pregnant and 
lactating Female trained in food preparation and 
preservation 

# 

13,800 

13,248 

96 

HH received vegetable seeds for home gardens 

HHs 

6,212 

5,953 

96 

HHs established home garden in their backyard 

HHs 

8,109 

5,326 

66 


IR 2.4 Hou.seholds utilize improved WASH facilities 

People trained on sanitation marketing at Open Defecation Free (ODF) kebeles: A total of 34 (5 
female) w'ere trained on sanitation marketing (121% of target). This increase was based on 
demand from the local government to increase the number of community members who were 
trained. In addition, 29 (4 female) Community Led Total Sanitation and Hygiene (CLTSH) 
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facilitators received TOT training (104% of target), resulting in 6,894 (2,798 female) individuals 
attending the CZr,® reaching (120% of target). 

A total of 21,195 (9,246 female) people in target areas have access to adequate and safe 
drinking water within 1.5 kilometers radius (Ethiopian standard for drinking water in rural 
setting) (101% of annual target) as a result of 10 rehabilitated and expanded water sources , 

In the project period, CRS has promoted improved HH latrine through CLTSH approach in the 
targeted communities. Accordingly 4,738, basic (any type of HH latrine) HH latrines were built, 
out of these 3,983 latrine are improved fulfilling project-defined minimum standards. This 
achievement was brought by collaborative work with gov'emment structure from woreda to 
kebele level. There are also other sanitation facilities constructed by the project, including 
washing basin, public shower and school ventilated improved latrine. 


Tabic 11: Achievements households utilized improved WASH facilities 


Activities 

Unit 

Target 

Achieved 

% 

People trained on sanitation marketing at ODF kebeles 

# 

28 

34 

121 

PHAST/CLTSH facilitators received ToT training 

# 

28 

29 

104 

Individuals/community members attended PHAST 
and Community Led Total Sanitation and Hygiene 
(CLTSH) training delivered by PHAST/CLTS 
facilitators 

# 

5,746 

6,894 

120 

CLTSH promoters training at woreda level (Health 
Extension workers, DAs and teachers) 

# 

28 

25 

89 

Number of people in target areas with improved access 
to drinking water supply as a result of USG assistance 

# 

21.000 

21,195 

101 

Households constructed private toilet -Arborloo 
construction 

# 

2,873 

4,738 

165 

Number of sanitation facilities constructed according 
to project-defined minimum standards 

# 

2.873 

3,983 

139 


3. Cross Cutting Themes: 

3.1. Gender: Women in targeted woredas empowered and made decisions on issues that 
affect their lives 


Awareness raising on gender equity and equality. Positive attitudes towards women and girls by 
community members are essential to ensure food security and improve health and nutritional 
status at household and community levels. During the reporting period, a total of 1,389 (839 
female) community members were organized into 26 community conversation groups and 
participated in the awareness raising and dialogue on gender equity, equality, women 
empowerment and other social issues, CRS revised its training approach with two new strategies 
by organizing the beneficiary communities into (i) community conversation (CC) groups and (ii) 
establishing school clubs to reach more beneficiaries. The CC groups discuss topics including 
gender equity and equality, women’s empowerment and its challenges, gender bias and related 
harmful traditional practices in the community and its impact on their livelihoods. 

Establish and Support school clubs’. Four school clubs with 209 members ( 1 84 female) were 
established to reach more people in addressing gender issues at household and community levels. 
Representatives of students and teachers who were selected to be coordinators and facilitators in 
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the clubs were trained in basic gender concepts and facilitation techniques. In addition, school 
materials and sanitary materials for girls were provided to girls to reduce school dropouts. 

Support women 's participation in leadership positions: Increasing the participation of women 
leaders in the DFAP structures, as well as other groups organized under the project such as SILC 
groups, is a critical point of entry to ensure a gender responsive program. As a result of these 
efforts, 1 ,423 (98% of the target) women participated in leadership positions within DFAP 
structures and community-based groups. Out of this, 319 were in woreda and kebele Food 
Security Task Forces, 1,104 in SILC, 22 in WASH and 95 in fuel efficient stove producers 
groups. In addition to ensuring their participation, enhancing women leaders’ capacity in 
decision-making is critical. In view of that, a total of 538 (132% of target) women leaders in 
SILC, WASH and fuel efficient stove producers’ groups received leadership skills training. 
Additionally, 1 34 (103 % of target) women leaders attended a functional literacy program to help 
women in leadership positions and SILC groups who are unable to read and write. As a result of 
these concerted efforts, women leaders became self-confident in chairing meetings, making 
decisions, actively participating in community meetings; and more women are joining the 
different committees established in the communities. 

Distribution of fuel saving stoves: Promoting the use of fuel efficient stoves (FES) plays a vital 
role in reducing women’s workload, protecting respiratory health and also reduces depletion of 
natural resources degradation. A total of 16 FES producers groups (72% of target) with 190 
members (153 female) were established and members were equipped with the necessary 
knowledge, and skills required in production, use, promotion and selling the stoves to 
beneficiaries. Two of the organized groups have been registered as cooperatives and received 
their legal license. Users and producers of the stoves reported that the technology helped them to 
cook in a less smoky environment, reduce the amount of firewood consumption, save time spent 
on firewood collection; and became a source of additional income to FES producer groups’ 
members. 
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Provide gender training to partners, relevant government staff and community representatives: 
CRS’ gender analysis identified gender gaps that were likely to impede the achievement of 
DFAP goals and strategic objectives. As a result, CRS developed and provided five skills 
trainings in (a) promoting women's leadership for 30 participants (14 female), (b) life-skill and 
gender sensitive business plan development training for 42 participants ( 1 7 female), (c) gender 
and community conversation for 58 participants (18 female), (d) gender mainstreaming for 26 (9 
female) and (e) functional literacy facilitation for 28 participants (3 female) to relevant partner 
and local government staff. CRS cascaded life skill and gender sensitive business plan 
development to 471 women (93 % of target) in SILC and FES leadership positions. Participants 
of this training reported that they have been applying the skill in diversifying their business to 
avoid market saturation and to get better profit. They also have been .sharing the knowledge they 
received to their SILC group members during their regular group meetings. 

Follow up on implementation of PSNP/PIM gender provisions: As a result of regular discussions 
and joint monitoring at the Woreda Women & Child Affairs (W&CA) office and Food Security 
offices, the W&CA has included DFAP activities in their regular plan and provided the 
necessary support during implementation and undertake monitoring accordingly. Collection of 
data and follow up on the number of pregnant and lactating women from public works to direct 
support have been captured and documented, with 1 ,200 women from 6 woredas transferred 
from public work to direct support. In addition, in collaboration with the Title 0 coordination 
group members, joint advocacy and lobbying on implementation of the provisions at different 
forums and additional gender provisions to the next generation PSNP & HABP were forwarded 
using various workshops organized by government and donors. 

Strengthen gender integration in all DFAP activities: Gender was integrated in various DFAP 
trainings such as environment and health and nutrition, provided to both partner staff and 
community members. Staff became more sensitive for the need to integrate gender and to get 
support from gender experts at partners’ level. 

Undertake organizational gender audit: CRS conducted an organizational-wide participatory 
gender audit to strengthen internal capacity to support program-wide improvements. A total of 
219 (50% female) CRS staff, partners and beneficiary communities participated in the audit 
process. CRS has developed a 5 year gender strategy with 4 strategic objectives and action plan 
based on the audit recommendations. 

3.2 Capacity Building; Local governments effectively implemented and managed PSNP 

Refresher training on key PSNP documents: During the reporting period, CRS provided various 
technical trainings focusing on critical local government staff including Kebele Food Security 
Task Force (KFSTF) and Woreda Food Security Task Force (WFSTF) members as well as DAs 
who play a critical role in implementing the program. Accordingly, a total of 56 (8 female) 
WFSTF members (124% of the annual target) received refresher training on the revised PSNP - 
PIM (Program Implementation Manual), and ESMF. In addition, 39 DAs (2 female) were 
trained on the same topics. DAs, in collaboration with partners’ field staff, cascaded the training 
to a total of 326 KFSTF members (90 female). 

A Training of Trainers (ToT) on Environmental Sound Design and Management (ESDM) was 
given for 84 local government and partner staff (4 female). Also, technical training was 
organized on safe commodity fumigation management and a total of 23 CRS staff (9 female) 
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working at primary distribution points (PDFs) attended the training. ToT training and refresher 
training for DAs on ESDM, and watershed management, were underachieved mainly due to 
overlapping with MLM and other government priorities. 

3.3 Disability Inclusion 

CRS has continued to advocate that PWD are involved in decision making process, as well as 
collecting data regarding people with disabilities in the targeted PSNP kebeles, and MOC homes. 
CRS is currently (i) ensuring new facilities are constructed under public works are accessible by 
PWD and (ii) working to increase public awareness regarding the need for the inclusion of PWD 
using public forums such as review meetings, public work and distribution sites. As part of its 
data collection, CRS determined that out of the 15,910 total MOC beneficiaries, 1,909 (45% 
female) have some kind of impairment. 

In addition, CRS assigned a point person for disability inclusion and undertake a disability 
assessment in seven PSNP woredas with the objective to (i) critically evaluate the level of 
understanding on basic disability concepts and attitudes tow'ards PWD from the community, (ii) 
verify data regarding the number of PWDs and type of disabilities gathered by partner 
organizations, (iii) analyze the existing PWD situation and (iv) identify barriers and 
opportunities, concerning disability inclusion in food security programs. The assessment was 
carried out from June-August 2014, in Dire Dawa Administration, East Harage, and Arsi Zone. 
This assessment found that there are attitudes and cultural beliefs held by the community, such as 
the idea that PWDs are unable to work or provide for themselves; institutional barriers (i.e. lack 
of government push and lack of disability-focused officers), which limits the focus of PWDs 
needs on the ground; and that CRS and partners have room for improvement in mainstreaming 
disability inclusion into DFAP activities. CRS presented and validated the findings and 
developed an action plan which outlines how CRS and partners will improve DFAP in regards to 
disability inclusion over the next two years and long term recommendations that will improve all 
current and future programming. In 2014, a total of 3,323 PWD were supported through PSNP as 
direct support. 

Information Communication Technology for Development (ICT4D) 

CRS has rolled out digital data collection in all 5 DFAP/PSNP woredas. The rollout included 
training of 48 (8 female) partner experts, enumerators and data encoders focusing on the 
application and use of 1CT4D devices, tools and methods. Trainees started quantitative data 
collection using ICT4D devices including registration of DFAP/PSNP beneficiaries, facilities 
constructed, community groups established and public work status. GPS coordinates and 
extended meta information is included. 

In addition to the routine MEAL data, ICT4D tools are being used to collect quantitative data for 
the surveys. Within the last fiscal year it was used to collect data for DFAP Household Water 
Consumption per Capita survey and in the future it has been agreed upon and proved feasible 
that digital data collection will be used for upcoming evaluations. The newly developed Zoho 
Reporting Platforms were completed and will be ready for use by the end of Decemlser 2014. It 
is expected that this will help increase efficiency and effectiveness of CRS’ MEAL system. 

Project Management: The project is managed both at CRS and implementing partner’s levels. At 
CRS level there is core management unit which is tasked to oversee project implementation, 
build partners staff capacity and provide the necessary technical back stopping to the local 
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church partners who are doing the actual project execution. Thus the unit is basically playing a 
facilitation role and ensures quality and effectiveness of the project implementation. Similar 
structure is instituted at partner’s level where they assigned full time project staff and deal with 
the day to day project activities and work closely with governments and communities structures 
and build stakeholders capacities. Working with local government is always a challenge 
particularly when they do not have adequate capacity and when sense of accountability is 
minimal. In programs like PSNP, which is owned by the Government, NGOs have less power to 
make decisions and it is very difficult to manage project as desired. To overcome this challenge 
CRS and its implementing partners have been strongly working on relationships with local 
governments structures at different levels. This has helped to ensure quality and sustainability of 
the project activities. 


B. Challenges, Successes and Lessons Learned 
Challenges 

Mass Labor Mobilization and Public Works: As a result of the continuous efforts in working 
closely with and the government to advocate and develop more harmonized planning between 
MLM and PSNP public works, there has been a documented improvement in the Ororaia Region 
DFAP operational woredas. However, for Dire-Dawa this has been a challenge for years mainly 
because PSNP public works appeared to receive less attention as compared to that of MLM, as it 
has a higher political profile. As a result, most of the targeted social infrastructure activities have 
been delayed and unable to be completed within the fiscal year. CRS learned to continue 
dialogues with the administration’s officials to develop a common strategy that would help 
improve coordination and harmonization of PW and MLM in the coming implementation year. 
CRS will use the lessons learned from Oromia region to influence the Dire Dawa Administration 
and ensure a more coordinated and effective planning of MLM and PSNP PWs. 

Mismatching of GoE 's and PREP planning period: The government planning period is June and 
July; as a result, CRS encountered difficulty in receiving final annual targets from woredas in 
April in time to submit the PREP in May. This resulted in the previous implementation year of 
CRS PREP targets not matching the government’s final targets. CRS negotiated with local 
government to provide indicative targets in May and then provide revised and approved targets at 
the end of October, so that the PREP targets could be updated, and the coming implementation 
year targets will therefore match the GoE targets. 

Procurement: Significant delays in the procurement of goods, materials and skilled labor for 
public works, and the absence of competent bidders for local materials (sand, stone, gravel & 
wood), as well as the difficulty in accessing transportation in remote woredas, like Melka bello, 
contributed to the delay in completion of social infrastructures. This will remain a challenge in 
the coming implementation year, but CRS plans to work with local government to begin the 
procurement process earlier to ensure that it can be completed in a timely manner, that will not 
impact on public works or social infrastructure construction. 

Commodity transporter. CRS wants to avoid frequent bidding processes and initiated and 
adopted a framework approach or a six month contractual agreement with selected transporters 
so as to increase efficiency. How'ever, it was found out that these transporters have no sufficient 
truck capacity to uplift the commodity on time. This has caused a delay in commodity movement 
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from the primary to final distribution points and CRS had to wait until the end of contractual 
period and CRS decided to replace existing transporting company with a new one as a result the 
performance of food dispatching has been improved which in turn impacted on efficiency of 
food transfer. 

Keyhole garden rollout: Two key challenges were the supply of seeds beyond tree provision by 
CRS and the availability for procurement of quality seeds in the market. The only reliable source 
of seeds is from the government. In the future, CRS will link partners with the government seed 
companies on a timely basis to ensure seeds are purchased and distributed at the required 
planting seasons for beneficiaries. CRS is also coordinating with other major programs such as 
GRAD and ENGINE to learn from each other and develop to ensure the suitability of seeds for 
beneficiaries. 

Lessons Learned 

Preset training schedule: Recognizing the fact that staff turnover and reshuffling is a common 
challenge in most of the PSNP woredas, local government officials appeared less supportive of 
trainings that CRS and its partners provides as part of capacity building interventions. One of the 
most common reasons from the officials is competing priorities from government workers. CRS 
and its partners learned that there is a need to prepare an annual training calendar that aligns with 
the government plans and to solicit endorsement from the respective woreda and zonal officials, 
to ensure more coordinated trainings that will allow maximum participation and minimum 
disruption to staffs daily work. 

Fuel-efficient stove rollout: CRS has been promoting and supporting the production of &el- 
efficient stoves in DFAP program areas as part of the income generating activities. However, 

Dire Dawa administration has decided to distribute fuel saving stoves to all rural households for 
free which has a disincentive effect on the groups that have been organized, trained and started 
production of stoves. Therefore, CRS learned the need for a dialogue with the city administration 
officials so as to ensure better coordination and synergy on matters related to fuel saving stove 
producers group formation and market linkage. 

Sediment storage dams: East Hararghe and Dire Dawa areas are known for flash floods and 
major runoffs resulting in the creation of large gullies which affect farm land. CRS with the local 
government and communities have built a number of stone faced sediment storage and gabion 
check dams as part of PW activities. As a result, the risk of flash flooding downstream has 
reduced and soil moisture has improved, additional farm land has been augmented and the 
production and productivity improved. A cost benefit analysis was conducted on the dams as 
these technologies require large amounts of local materials, skilled and unskilled labor and 
capital investment. The cost benefit analysis demonstrated that although both types of dams are 
equally important in terms of natural resource management, in terms of investment and skilled 
labor, stone faced sediment storage dam is more appropriate for scale up to other project areas 
where gully formation is affecting farmland such as in Sire and Dodota woredas. 

Gender integration: CRS conducted gender analysis, a gender audit and developed a strategy 
and action plan so that performance of every project activity is measured in terms of the gender 
lens and ensures the project equally benefits men, women, boys and girls. To this effect, 
activities such as community conversation, formation of school clubs, and provision of school 
materials and sanitary materials for girls helped in building women and girl’s confidence and 
express themselves without fear. On top of these, the project learned that women are coming to 
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the leadership positions at different community structures including kebele and woreda food 
security task forces, water users committee, and SILC groups, and watershed committees. The 
project will draw lessons from existing interventions and find ways as how to further expand and 
replicate this experience in other CRS projects. 

Successes 

Sanitation Marketing: CRS Ethiopia and Ethiopian Catholic Church Social and Development 
Coordinating Offices Meki, were recognized for their innovative schemes in sanitation and 
hygiene in Sire woreda where CLTSH and sanitation marketing have been successfully 
disseminated and scaled up resulting in a number of kebeles being declared ODF. CRS has 
worked with its partners to link unemployed youth with sanitation marketing. The move towards 
sanitation marketing allows market forces to replace subsidies in eco-sanitation, and the 
development of small rural economic and social businesses for unemployed youth. Groups of 
youth seeking opportunities to make an income are provided with full technical and material 
support, including designs for hand washing facilities, household shower facilities, safe drinking 
water storage containers, vent pipes for use at households, and toilet slabs for improved 
sanitation. 

Communities expressed their motivation for having household latrines and to be ODF through 
the CLTSH approach. The triggering and demand creation process conducted and the low cost of 
materials (using empty jerry cans and water bottles) has contributed to the community’s 
acceptance and willingness to pay the agreed amount of money for the sanitation slab. For 
instance. Dire Kiltu sanitation marketing group produced 150 slabs and determined the price per 
slab to be Birr 70 and sold 50% slabs for Birr 3,500. The group has opened a bank account and 
started saving money. The actual use of the facilities, and sanitation and hygiene conditions of 
the homesteads, has been an encouraging in terms of demand creation. 

Participatory Gender Audit: The comprehensive, participatory and consultative process of the 
gender audit facilitated learning about gender balance and positions that women assumed at 
technical and senior management levels of CRS Ethiopia country program and its partners. The 
gender audit reviewed all aspects (organizational and programing) of CRS work using mixed- 
methods and various sources of information for greater reliability of data. The process included 
all staff at all levels, partners and beneficiaries to build ownership and a sense that CRS is 
concerned about gender, its staff and relationships with partners and communities it serves. 
Capturing partner, female and male beneficiaries’ perspectives and experiences were considered 
highly valuable to fully and more accurately understand the quality of partnership in working on 
gender and impact in CRS supported programming on the ground. CRS Ethiopia senior 
management demonstrated its willingness to include the finding of the gender audit into its five 
years strategic plan and also influence its partners so that they will take up gender issue as one of 
their priority tasks. 

Disability Assessment: CRS has successfully taken strides to decipher how it can better support 
PWD in DFAP by conducting a disability inclusion assessment. The challenges and lessons 
learned from the assessment have presented an opportunity to further integrate disability 
inclusion across the program. The following are highlights of lessons learned and the 
opportunities it presents: i) although training has been provided for the PIM guidelines, some 
officials still believe PWD are to be only included as direct support. Currently an action plan is 
being developed which would include specific training on methods to include PWD in PW 
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activities and how to detemiine what types of impairments should be included in PW activities, 
ii) CRS has made efforts in ensuring infrastructures are built to the accessible standards; 
however, there are still some gaps in ensuring all infrastructures are PWD friendly. In order to 
respond to this challenge, CRS has assigned a focal person to monitor the inclusion of PWD. iii) 
The assessment revealed that CRS and its partners have room for improvement in mainstreaming 
disability inclusion in areas that would improve the lives of PWD (e.g. SILC, H&N, and 
Gender), In order to address this finding, project officers, from CRS and partner level, have 
written activities and actions to integrate disability inclusion into their sectors for the following 
fiscal year. 

Integration between different sectors of the program has enhanced the benefits gained by DFAP 
beneficiaries; Findings from field monitoring reports and related assessments have shown that 
majority of SILC group members are women (up to 74%) and these groups are also found to be 
an effective entry point for various project interventions including FES, gender trainings, 
community conversation, nutrition activities and keyhole gardening, because they are organized 
on voluntary basis, have regular meetings and establish good trust among members they have a 
big potential to grow. Beyond mobilization of saving and accessing loan, members are also 
benefiting in accessing latest information related to what is going on with in their communities 
and villages and new knowledge and skills which will help them identify business opportunities 
out there in order to diversify their income. Thus in the future the project will further strengthen 
SILC groups so that they will be able to engage in production and marketing of fuel saving stove 
and vegetable seeds and keyhole gardening as well as cooking demonstration 

Budget utilization; 

For FY 20 i 4. the total budget including cost share is $6,976,237. The year to date expenditure 
(covering October 1, 2013 to September 30, 2014) is estimated at $5,865,465 or 84 % of the 
approved budget. The reason we are underspent with ITSH is because of the carryover or 
opening balance from FY2013. 


Fund source 

JludRel, 

Total Expenditure 

Bum 

Rate % 

202(e) 

_ 

3,310,084 

3,200,210 

0.97 

ITSH 

3,143,966 

2,104.022 

0,67 

Monetization 

256.631 

256,631 

1.00 

Cost share 

265,556 

304,602 

1.15 
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United States Agency for International Development 
Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance 
Office of Food for Peace 

Fiscal Year 2014: Annual Results Report (ARR) 

CRS/Madagascar 

A. Annual Food Aid Program Activities and Results 

The Strengthening and Accessing Livelihood 
Opportunities for Household Impact (SALOH!) Program 
is a five year food security program (July 2009 - 30 June 
2014) led by Catholic Relief Services and implemented 
by a consortium of four international NGOs (ADR,A, 
CARE, CRS and Land O’ Lakes) and four local NGOs 
(BDEM, Caritas Fenerive Est, ODDIT and FITEA). The 
SALOHI program targets 130,000 vulnerable households 
(630,000 people and 153,000 children under five years of 
age) in 592 vulnerable communities in 112 chronically 
food insecure rural communes, 21 districts and three urban centers in eastern and southern 
Madagascar, In this report, program results from FY14 (the fifth year of program implementation) 
are presented. 

The last year of implementation of the S.ALOH1 program was characterized by various major 
events, which were focused on the capitalization and dissemination of lessons learned and best 
practice with a variety of participants in the development and humanitarian action sectors in 
Madagascar. 

The final evaluation of the program was also completed and information shared during this time. 
This final evaluation was managed by a team of external, international and national Consultants, 
with the objective of measuring the effects and impacts in the target population in the zones where 
SALOHI was implemented. 

During this last year of the SALOHI program, the sustainability strategy based on a framework of 
specific outcomes was carried out through a detailed and elaborate action plan developed in 
collaboration witli all members of the consortium. The planned activities consisted of: 

• Capitalizing and disseminating of program gains including best practices, lessons learnt 
and innovations 

• Assuring the appropriateness and sustainability of commimity stractures ensuring they 
have skills on principles of good governance and leadership 

• Consolidation of the relationships and partnerships between beneficiaries and other 
entities (local associations, other NGO partners, local leaders, etc.). 

In temis of the results obtained in regards to outputs during the course of the last year, the program 
has generally achieved its objectives. During the course of this last year, 20,048 malnourished 
infants (M: 8,162/F: 11,882) were treated (100% of objectives attained) and 70% of pregnant and 
lactating women counted have participated in SAMBAIKA groups. To promote household 
livelihoods, 62,384 individuals (M: 30,810/F: 31,574) participated in Farmer Field Schools (FFS), 


Kc> E\ents FY 14: 

• Annual workshop (October 2014 > 

• SALOHI Thematic workshops 
(January to May 2015) 

• Dissemination workshop of SALOHI 
final evaluation resiulf&fF^briJ^; 2615) : 

• ■ SALOtli OpeijSouse- (Febinaiy 2615),; 

• Regional THM (March to May 2015) 

• Capitalization workshop (June 2014) 

•' Clbsjnlcefemohy (June 2015} 
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which is 91 % of the target, and more than 34^28 individuals (M; 13,863/ F: 20,465) participated 
in savings groups and Village Savings and Loan Associations (VSLA). Around 19,862 individuals 
(M: 9,491/F: 10,371) participate into agro-business groups in which they were able to make 
purchases and sell agricultural products in groups. 

With regards to improving community resilience, all 592 communities were able to develop their 
DPMP. Regarding natural resource management, 4,000 hectares of terrain were reforested and 
protected, 9,200 hectares irrigated. To improve access to markets and health facilities, 14 km of 
feeder roads were newly rehabilitated or constructed during the year. 

Based on final evaluation results, SALOHl activities contributed to a decrease in stunting (6-59 mos 
of age) 47% to 41% in all the zones where the project was implemented. The proportion of 
imderw'eight children (6-59 mos of age) also reduced from 29% to 20%, The duration of adequate 
food availability for households increased from an average of 7,7 to 9 months. It was equally noted 
that community resilience in target communities improved with an increase in score from 4 to 1 0. 

Health and nutrition 

Community Health Volunteers (CHV) are tlie backbone of health and nutrition activities at the 
community level. They are also considered the community structure in this area. CHVS are chosen 
with the effective participation of the community, local authorities and the CSB. They benefit from 
a comprehensive training program provided by SALOHl covering multiple topics atlapted to local 
context. At the end of the year of implementation, the total number of CHVs counted as having 
worked with SALOHl was 4,180 (62% are female). 

CHVs were a core contributor to increasing overall participation in Growth Monitoring and 
Promotion activities (GMP); a total of 93% (100% above target) of children under 5 years of age 
participated during the previous year. Thus, the total number of malnourished children who 
participated in PD/HEARTH sessions was 20,048, of which 59% were female (over 100% of the 
target) and the proportion of pregnant and lactating women who participated in SAMBAIKA 
groups was 71% (over 100% of the objective). For education and communication activities amongst 
mothers and child care givers less than 5 years old, the proportion of eligible households visited was 
65% (87% of the target). 


A number of health, nutrition 
and hygiene related behaviors 
improved during the life of 
SALOHl. The proportion of 
mothers who exclusively 
breastfed their children for the 
first 6 months increased from 
56% to 75%> and households 
practicing optimal food hygiene 
behaviors saw an increase from 
11% to 66% by the end of the 
project (See graph). 
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Livelihoods 

With regards to improving livelihoods, three broad categories of activities were promoted by 
SALOHI. The first category consisted of improving the productivity and the dietary diversity of 
households through participation in Farmer Field Schools (FFS) and Lead Farmers. The second 
category focused on agribusiness while the third focused on Village Savings Loan Associations 
(VSLA). 

In terms of results during the last year of the program, 83,800 households benefited from the 
support of the project with regards to livelihoods. For agribusiness, 57% of the groups created were 
able to sell or buy collectively. Regarding VSLA, the total amount of savings registered among the 
1,810 VSLA groups was 749,903,700 .Ariary (374,900 USD), which is approximately 414,000 
Ariary (160 USD) per VSL group. 

At the end of the implementation period, the effects of promotion of agricultural techniques 
improved within the beneficiary populations in the S.ALHOI zones, as shown in the graph below. 


F i{'ur’e 2: Percentage of households who practiced improved fai nimi; 
techniques 

(SAiiOHf hasehne v.s> Hna) evaluationi, 2009 -2013) 



This graph shows the comparison between the adoption of the promoted improved principal 
agricultural techniques, at the beginning and at the end of the implementation period of the 
program. 

The results show a significant increase (around 40%) in the proportion of citizens who adopted the 
use of planting in rows, using improved seed varieties, and of composting. 

It was also noted that the proportion of citizens that weeded regularly was 96% at the end of 

program implementation. 
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Resilience 

The SALOHl program contributed to the increase in resilience of community members to deal with 
and rebuild following shocks. With regards to the Disaster Risk Reduction (DRR), all 592 
communities were supported in developing their action plans for the prevention, mitigation and 
preparation of catastrophes (DPMP). With the support of the program, the process was piloted by- 
local GRC committees. The members of the community were equally involved in the analysis of 
risks and vulnerability, as w-ell as the definition of related actions for prevention, mitigation and 
preparation of catastrophes. 

With the support of the SALOHl program, a Food Security Monitoring System (SSSA in French) 
was put in place and used in 84% of the communes where the program was implemented. GRC 
committees were trained on data collection, analysis and how to validate data and then led the 
implementation of these systems at the commune level. 

Activities on Natural Resource Management (NRM) were put in place at different levels of the 
SALOHl intervention sites. Many of the activities were put in place by FFS groups including soil 
management, the village nurseries and reforestation. All the rehabilitation work or the rehabilitation 
of feeder roads and irrigation systems was also accompanied by activities related to NRM. 

Soil protection activities were developed in all the zones of implementation of the SALOHl 
program; these focused primarily on family farms and on community land. The total area of 
reforested and protected trees was 4,013 ha by the end of the program. SALOHl surpassed many of 
its targets on GRN, For example, targets on GRN were limited to reforestation, but during the 
course of program implementation, several types of protection activities were initiated, like the 
creation of wind-breakers, and other mechanical devices for the protection of watersheds. 

With regards to infrastructure, the principal SALOHl interventions during the last year were 
focused on the management and maintenance of structures already in place. At the end of the period 
of the implementation of the program, the number of functioning IM As was 213 in total. 

To strengthen accountability of the program towards local stakeholders and beneficiaries, 
communal and regional THMs were implemented in 1 12 communes and 7 regions respectively. The 
objective of these THMs was to provide information on program results and provide a forum for 
feedbaek from community members. During the THMs, local authorities and stakeholders were 
mobilized to support SALOHl program sustainability. 

Sustainability 

During this last year of the SALHOl program, a sustainability strategy and action plan was 
developed jointly with all the members of the consortium. The principle activities planned consisted 
of: 

■ Capitalizing on and dissemination the knowledge gained during the program, including 
best practice, lessons learnt and innovations; 

• Assuring the ownership and autonomy of community structures in line with principles of 
good governance and leadership; 

• Strengthening partnerships between beneficiaries and other entities. 

To achieve these objectives, key activities were conducted including THM atfokontany. commune 
and regional levels that involved community leaders, local authorities and community structures to 
identify best practices, lessons learned and innovations. 
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Graduation of Community Structures 

The objective of the graduation process was to determine those who would need little or no 
additional support to continue their activities. Based on the FANTA study on sustainability, 
SALOHl used the categories of capacity, motivation, resources and partnership networks to 
determine which individuals graduated. Criteria for graduation 


Tabic 1 : SALOTTT coirununity based structures, evaluated and graduated 
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NRM committees 
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99° 0 
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It is important to underline that only the people and relay structures who completed at least 75% of 
the criteria graduated. 


Capitalization and dissemination of knowledge 

From January through May 2014, 10 thematic workshops were organized with the participation of 
SALOHl staff, NGO partners and other stakeholders. Ihese multiple workshops then culminated in 
a Capitalization workshop in June 2014 to bring together all the different parties for discussion and 
feedback. 

SALOHl Final Evaluation 

The SALOHl final evaluation was presented on February 19th 2014 in the presence of multiple 
stakeholders at the national level: donors, UN agency staff, representatives of ministries and public 
institutions (ONN, BNGRC, etc.), projects financed by USAID (Mikolo, Mahefa, etc.), projects 
financed by other donors (EU), other national and international organizations, and members of the 
consortium. 

Open House 

The process of dissemination of knowledge of the SALOHl program was launched through the 
organization of an open house on Februaryl9'*', 2014. More than 70 people attended allowing for 
further sharing and information dissemination among stakeholders. Program results were presented 
by different categories and consortium staff (and/or partners) provided information on best 
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Thematic workshops 


n<R appfo^ and activm 
committees, simu!am>n c 
di)RR 


Februarv. U. 
2014 


CHV 

motivation 


Febraary, 27. 
2014 


USA!D Projects {MKOLO, 
MAHEFA), Maiis^ of Health, 
UNICEF, JICA; latemational NdOs 
(PSl, MSf, Ubl^n do Monde, 
ACF.GREt,...),dNN 


National policy on community health 
Result of CHV workload study 
National policy on community- nutrition 
Major recommendations to improve CHV 
motivation 


CHIB, FAG, •; 

Projects^ ^A, AS^), USA3G 


USAID Projects, Observation 

organtzatit»s-(W\^;CL 

■ONE,l 


PD Hearth / 
PI,W support 
^oup 
approaches 


USAID Projects (M1KOI.O, 
MAHEF.A). UNICEF, CH4N. ACF, 
GRET, MOH, PS! 


Importance of fiwd diversification in 
households 

SALOHl strategy and approaches: PD Hearth 
and PLW support group 
Screening tor malnutrition 


practices, lessons leamt, innovations, major challenges and key recommendations for similar 
projects in fiiture. 


Integration of 
vulnerable 
people into 
value chain 


March, 1.^,2014 


April, 16. 2014 


MFl, USAID Project, 
international NGOs 


Community 

infrastructure 

marugement 

(IMA) 


May, 8, 2014 


Firm of study (BEST, BRL), local 
NGOs (ONG Lalana, SAF FJKM), 
FID (intervention fund for 
Developmmi) 


SALOHl approach on community infrastructure 
management 

Experience ofONO Ljslana, BEST, aid BRL 
Key recommendations to improve the 
functionality of IMAS 


VSLA 


IFAD Projects (PROSPERER and 
AROPAX FAO. Cl, MINAGRI, local 
and international NGOs 


SALOHl strategy aid results on agribusiness 
(case study in East rone) 

Integration VSLA/FFS/Agribusiness 
Mechanism to support vulnerable populaion in 
value chain 

Link producer organizations with market 
operators 


SALOHl strategy and approach oh VSLA 
integration VSLA/Agribusiness/ FFS 
VSLA and Wash activities 
VSLA and health activities 
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Capitalization and dissemination workshop 

The SALOHI capitalization workshop was held June 3-4 2014 bringing together consortium staff, 
partners and other stakeholders to review program activities and identify and share best practices 
and lessons learned. These discussions were aimed at identifying opportunities to build on and 
improve future food security activities in Mad^ascar. This workshop had the following specific 
objectives: 

■ Consolidating the knowledge gained from SALOHI during the five years of its 
implementation; 

■ Disseminate key documents developed by the SALOHI program to provide resources for 
development actors implementing and/or planning food security activities; 

■ Share SALOHI program experiences, particularly related to best practices, lessons learned 
and innovations; 

• Review the sustainability strategy and results related to the graduation of community 
structures. 

Over the course of the two day workshop, over 1 00 people participated including: donors, members 
of the SALOHI consortium, NCOS and other projects involved in food security, development and 
humanitarian sectors, UN agencies (UNICEF, UNDP, FAO, WFP), private local operators (i.e. 
Bushproof) ministerial departments (i.e. health, agriculture, environment, etc.) state institutions 
(BNGRC, CPGU, CSA, FOFIFA, etc.) and the departments and services attached to the 
decentralized structures (DRDR, DRS, SSD, CSA, etc.). 

During their participation, partners received a packet of key documents which were produced by 
SALOHI, including the different strategies, the technical elements, various reports and different 
tools that were developed and used during the implementation of the program. 

By the end of the workshop, external partners were able to better understand the main objectives, 
activities and results of the SALOHI program. Participants were able to compare the levels of 
results for each NGO, geographical area, and household makeup (female-headed or male-headed) 
from the initiation of the program to its conclusion via presentations on baseline and final 
evaluation results. 

Closing ceremony 

The closing ceremony for the SALOHI program was celebrated on the 6th of June 2014, at the 
residence of the US Ambassador in Madagascar. An objective of this ceremony was to thank all the 
entities who supported the program during its implementation. 

Under the patronage of the Charge d’ Affairs at the 
US embassy, as well as the Minister of Agriculture 
and Rural Development in Madagascar, this 
closing ceremony also brought together donors, 
the UN system, projects financed by USAID, 
projects financed by other donors, members of the 
SALOHI consortium, other national and 
international NGOs, administrative authorities and 
churches, and representatives of the beneficiaries. 


Closine ceremonv. June 6. 2014 
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B. Challenges, Successes and Lessons Learned 
Health and nutrition 

SALOHI saw significant results with Growth Monitoring and Promotion (GMP) by ensuring that 
GMP sites were identified near participants’ homes. Periodic reporting to the community on GMP 
results increased households’ participation in GMP activities as they wanted to better understand the 
nutritional situation of their children and identify ways to ensure their children remained healthy. 

In process of completing the PD/HEARTH sessions, an im'estigation conducted into positive 
deviance (PD) identified that if identified early and with active participation, there was a lower cost 
recovery for nutrition rehabilitation than if treated later for acute cases. Combined with the 
SAMBAIKA sessions, the presence of model mothers by village also facilitated the success of these 
sessions. By sharing ingredients with other mothers beforehand and bringing together women near 
their homes allowed a considerable reduction of absenteeism and completion within the 1 2 day 
PD/HEARTH and SAMBAIKA sessions. 

During the implementation and activities of home visits or visites a domicile (VAD), the 
involvement of fathers was a factor of success in all sorts of negotiation regarding better support 
pregnant women during their pregnancy, as well as to make the process of behavior change amongst 
all family members more effective. 

Livelihoods 

For FFS activities, initial barrier analyses were conducted to inform activities. Periodic exchanges 
between citizen leaders and members of FFS groups also permitted the adoption of improved 
techniques. Regular exchanged with the beneficiaries on program activities was critical especially in 
identifying training needs and ensure constant improvement of activities and participation. 

For agribusiness, the simplification and adaptation of an agribusiness plan was among lessons 
learned during the program. It was underscored that the use and analysis of agribusiness plans 
requires a certain level of instruction, and group sales were not always advantageous to certain 
households; producers can have their understanding of profits and thus the simplified plans and 
discussions helped to clarify these aspects of the agribusiness activities. In addition, partnerships 
with microfmance institutions (IMFs) and other providers of support are important for the 
promotion and growth of agribusiness ventures. 

VSLA activities were also critical to livelihoods activities, especially agribusiness. By gaining skills 
on basic financial management and building mutual confidence among members, the VSLA groups 
lay a foundation for additional agribusiness activities. The self-selection of members played an 
important role in their level of engagement and in strengthening group dynamics. This also 
contributed to minimal departures from established groups. 

The promotion of income generating activities (IGR) is important in the promotion of savings and 
lending activities in VSLA. As a platform to access credit, information on IGR provides members 
with means to use loans to increase their overall revenue. On the east coast, information on how to 
build IGR activities around fishing (lobster and .shrimp) allowed members to gain return on their 
initial investment contributing to more sustainable incomes for their households. 

Resilience 

The development and implementation of local Disaster Prevention and Mitigation Plans (DPMP) 
led by local GRC committees was central to community resilience activities. Exchanges between 
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the GRC allowed for different members to learn from other communities in order to strengthen their 
own activities. The process used in developing the DPMP plans also helped the Commune level 
GRC committees improve the process of registering and mobilizing members of the commimity 
around GRC issues. These processes highlighted the importance of community involvement in 
identifying those context specific risks and also increased communities understanding of climate 
change issues that affect their communities. 

With regards to reforestation and soil protection at the community level, it is important to 
effectively integrate local authorities - traditional and administrative - in the identification and 
choice of land to avoid eventual social and financial conflicts as well as for better acceptance of the 
project by communities. 

For Food for Assets (FFA) activities, a lesson learned is that it is necessary' to respect the process 
and the steps despite an urgency to complete activities. The process has to begin first with 
determining community priorities and planning led by the community. To increase overall 
acceptance of the activities, it is also important to establish a contract of engagement with the 
community that outlines specific responsibilities from each party. Having this type of agreement in 
place clarifies the work to be done and role of program staff and community members. 

To manage community infrastructure, IMAs need to be established prior to the inception of work on 
the infrastructure. SALOHl found that a be.st practice was to engage IMA members in training and 
discussions prior to work being started and establishing an illustrated training good that w'as easy to 
use for IMA members. Based on SALOHl experience, it is best that all infrastructure activities be 
completed at least 1 .5 years prior to the close of a program to emsure time for follow up and 
sustainability. 

Sustainability 

For better understanding and subsequent implementation of the sustainability strategy by all project 
staff, it is recommended to organize a workshop on the strategy and develop an action plan during 
at latest during year 2 of the project. To ensure the sustainability of community structures, it is also 
important identify evaluation/graduation criteria early on in the program and conduct regular 
evaluations to continually adapt program activities to provide these structures with the skills and 
resources necessary to continue their important work. 

The implication of decentralized technical services and structures is also critical for sustainability. 
Through connections with these services, there is potential to develop pay for service mechanisms 
that could allow community structures to receive payment for services provided as applicable and 
appropriate (i.e. agriculture technical services). 

Program management and Monitoring and Evaluation 

A best practice for management is to document management mechanisms including communication 
and workflow to ensure that all staff and partners have the same information and understanding of 
the various processes (i.e. payments, recruitment, approvals, reporting, etc.). 

A lesson learned from the SALOHl is to ensure that all M&E forms are in place and that reviews 
are regularly scheduled in order to avoid any modification of documents by different partners that 
could create inconsistencies among partners. The entire implementation team needs to also have the 
same level of comprehension of the indicators and activities to ensure that tools are understood and 
used correctly and consistently. 
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Quality is critical in any M&E system and for SALOHI, it was clear that ail actors at all levels need 
to understand and use them correctly. Data collected needs to be of quality and timely to ensure that 
data can be used by the team for consistent improvement of program quality. Regarding the 
efficient use of collected tools, it is recalled that one cannot use the information collected without a 
high level of mastery by grassroots agents and technicians. 

Conclusion 

The SALOHI program has created a major opportunity for all relevant parties to capitalize on 
several gains in terms of knowledge and experience. Based on results from the final evaluation, the 
program has contributed to important changes at the population level particularly in areas in areas of 
nutrition, health, agriculture techniques and resilience. 

Partnership has been a key element of the SALOHI program. By forging partnerships among 
implementing organizations, technical experts and other stakeholders at all levels (central, regional, 
local), regular follow up and feedback have been provided throughout the life of the program 
contributing to more sustainable community structures, committees and investments. 
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Attachments 

C. Success stories; 

D. Indicator Performance Tracking Table (IPTT); 

E. IPTT Data Source Descriptions 

F. Detailed Implementation Plan (DIP); 

G. Expenditure Report; 

H. Technical Sectors Tracking Table 

I. Monetization Tables 
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Mr. Aderholt : Please provide a five-year funding table for 202(e) 
funds that were used for each Fiscal Year in the Safebox. 

Response: USAID's Office of Food for Peace has uti.lized the increased 

availability of Section 202(e) resources to increase the amount of Section 
202(e) funding provided to development food assistance partners under the 
safebox. In addition to supporting administrative costs, these funds allow 
partners to implement development interventions designed to reduce chronic 
m.alnutrition, increase and diversify household income, and strengthen and 
diversify agricultural production and productivity. The information is 
provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal 



Year 

Section 202e 

2010 

$ 

70,358, 600 

2011 

$ 

75, 7S0, 000 

2012 

? 

74,496, 000 

2013 

$ 

91,479,000 

2014 

$ 

114, 556, 400 


Community Development Fund (CDF) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the legal justification for crediting or 
augmenting CDF funds to the FFP "Safebox". 

Response: USAID has not legally credited or obligated Community 

Development Funds (CDF) to meet the Food for Peace Title II nonemergency 
requirement, nor has it augmented Title II funds with CDF. Rather, in 2014 
USAID exercised the notwithstanding authority in section 202 (a) of the Food 
for Peace Act to effectively allow USATD to not meet the nonemergency 
requirement in order to utilize Title II funds to instead respond to urgent 
and unprecedented emergency food needs around the world. 

Given the importance USAID places on the nonemergency programs, which serve a 
key role in USAID's efforts to build the resilience of vulnerable communities 
experiencing chronic poverty and recurrent shocks, USAID relied on its 
independent authority in section 103 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
and Development Assistance (DA) funds provided pursuant to that authority to 
support activities that furthered these same development objectives. The DA 
funds used for these purposes are referred to by USAID as CDF. By taking 
this approach USAID effectively ensured that all of its nonemergency programs 
were fully implemented while simultaneously maintaining its ability to 
address growing emergency needs, a v/in-win strategy. 

While USAID has not utilized CDF to meet t.he statutory requirement for non 
emergency programs, it has asked Congress for express statutory authority to 
allow it to do so. Were such legislation to be enacted, in years in which 
USAID could not meet the non-emergGney requirement, USAID would not have to 
rely on the use of notwithstanding authority, but could instead use CDF to 
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meet any shortfall directly. The world is facing a series of extraordinary 
crises, from Syria to Iraq and Yemen to a range of violent conflicts in 
Africa as well as extreme drought and flooding resulting from weather 
anomalies. Today there are more than 60 million refugees and internally 
displaced persons worldwide, greater than at any other time since World War 
II. Even as USAID responds to these crises and provides help to these 
individuals, CDF resources can ensure that nonemergency programs remain fully 
implemented. USAID's Bureau for Food Security and the Office of Food for 
Peace allocate these resources jointly, prioritizing countries where both 
programs have - or are planning - investment in development and/or resilience 
programs. Following the Congressional direction in section 103(f) of the FAA 
to link programming between Title II and CDF grants to assist developing 
countries enhance their national food security, CDF resources help to ensure 
better integration and sustainability between all of USAID's food security 
efforts . 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide the total amount of funds used for each 
Fiscal Year 2011-2015 of the CDF. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

$ 

12,000,000 i 

$ 

35,000,000 

S 58,664,000 

$ 

80,000,000 

$ 80,000,000 


Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide the legislative language proposal or 
other description used in the President's Budget for each Fiscal Year 2011- 
2015. 


Response: Excerpts relevant to the use of Community Development Funds 

from Fiscal Year 2011-2015 Congressional Budget Justifications as well as the 
Budget Appendices for the Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related 
Programs and the Department of Agriculture are included, below. 

BUscal Year 2011 Congressional Budg e t Ju stification L an guage 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related P.rograms - Development 
Assistance account language: Community Development for Underserved 
Populations : ($75 million) Programs will expand efforts to narrow the gap 
between humanitarian and development assistance through expanded support for 
productive rural safety nets, microfinance and savings programs that reduce 
the vulnerability to short-term production, income, and i-narket disruptions. 
Specifically, the funds will provide direct funding in lieu of monetization 
of food aid for these programs. These programs will be managed by the Bureau 
for Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance (DOHA), in coordination 
with USAID, and with input from the inter-agency and the Office of the 
fl.mbassador~3t-Large for Global Women's Issues (S/GWI) . 

Fiscal Year 2012 Co ngressio nal Budget Justificati on Lang uage 
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• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - 
Development Assistance account language: Economic Resilience ($1G9 million) : 
Targeted towards vulnerable but viable rural communities in areas with high 
concentrations of chronic hunger, these programs will bridge humanitarian and 
development objectives through expanded support for productive rural safety- 
nets, livelihood diversification, microfinance and savings, and other 
programs that reduce the vulnerability to short- term production, income, and 
market disruptions. Specifically, this request will directly fund community 
developinent activities in lieu of w.onetization of food aid for these 
programs ; expand the proportion of Food for Peace Title II resources 
available for emergency humanitarian needs; leverage the potential of the 
World Food Program's local and regional procurement of food assistance to 
strengthen local markets and increase small-holder access to them; and pilot 
innovative, scalable mechanisms to reduce households' vulnerability to 
economic and climatic shocks, (note: chart at the bottom indicates that of 
the $109 million, $79 million is to be for Community Development activities). 

Fiscal Year 2013 Congressional Budget Justificat i on La ng uage ; 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - Development 
Assistance account language: Economic Resilience: The FY 2013 budget 
requests funding for programs aimed at increasing economic resilience among 
vulnerable populations and the rural poor. Economic resilience programs will 
enable and encourage participation of the rural poor at the community level 
and help to ensure that agricultural development is inclusive, sustainable, 
and contributes as efficiently as possible to progress on the Millennium 
Development Goal indicators . Specifically, funding will support community- 
based development activities in chronically food insecure populations , 
providing an alternative to the use and monetization of non-emergency food 
assistance in those cases where in-kind food assistance is not a necessary 
component of the program or local procurement of food is more appropriate and 
efficient. Funding community development directly, rather than through food 
assistance is expected to increase the Food for Peace Title II food 
assistance resources available to meet emergency food needs. Economic 
resilience funds will also increase small-holder farmer access to markets in 
vulnerable areas through innovative local procurement mechanisms (e.g. 
Purchase for Progress) , generating a '‘'demand-pull" market impetus for 
expanded agricultural trade. Economic Resilience funds will also strengthen 
local disaster risk management systems, to help countries anticipate threats 
to agricultural development, adapt, and avoid major setbacks to agricultural 
development and nutrition results achieved by FTF. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs PL 480 Title 
II language: 

Title II of the Food for Peace Act (P.L. 33-430, as amended, formerly the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954) authorizes the 
provision of U.S. food assistance to meet emergency food needs around the 
world, and funds development-oriented prQgram.s to help address the underlying 
causes of food insecurity. Food for Peace Title II funding is appropriated to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and is administered by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID). The FY 2G13 request of $1,400 millio.n 
includes $390 million to be used for development programs. An additional $60 
million is requested in the Development Assistance (DA) account under US.AID's 
Community Development fund, bringing the total funding for these types of 
programs to $450 million. In addition, up to $366 million is requested under 
the International Disaster Assistance account for emergency food security. 
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which may be used for local and regional purchase of food and other 
interventions such as cash voucher or cash transfer programs . 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget 
Appendix language: 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FUNDS SEC. 7055. Funds appropriated under this Act to 
carry out Part I of the B'oreign Assistance Act of 1961 which are made 
available through grants or cooperative agreements to strengthen food 
security in developing countries and which are consistent with the goals of 
Title II of the Food for Peace Act may be deemed to be expended on 
nonemergency food assistance for purposes of section 412(e) (1) of the Food 
for Peace Act, 7 U.S.C. 1736f(e}(l). 

Fis cal Year_J?014 Congres sio nal Bud get -Justific atio n L a nguage: 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related ProgramsS - 
International Disaster Assistance account request language (similar language 
found in the Department of Agriculture request); Food Aid Reform: The FY 
2014 Food Aid Reform will ensure that the U.S. Government can respond most 
effectively to humanitarian crises and chronic food insecurity within current 
budget constraints , while reaching more people in need. It includes a shift 
of funding previously requested in P.L. 480 Title IT to three other 
assistance accounts : International Disaster Assistance (IDA) for emergency 
food response; Development Assistance (DA) for the Community Development and 
Resilience Fund (CDRF) to address chronic food insecurity in areas of 
recurrent crises; and a new Emergency Food Assistance Contingency Fund. The 
CRDF will be composed of $330 million, replacing Title II non-emergency 
resources , including $80 million in DA from the Bureau for Food Security 
resources and $250 million in additional DA, to be implemented by partners 
that receive Title II funding. These jointly -funded CDRF programs 113 will be 
managed by USAID's Office of Food for Peace and are a critical component of 
food security, strengt/^ening the ability to address chronic poverty, build 
resilience, and help prevent food crises. The goal is to make food aid more 
timely and cost-effective and to improve program efficiencies and performance 
by shifting resources to programs that will allow the use of the right tool 
at the right time for responding to emergencies and chronic food insecurity. 
The range of tools and programs include interventions such as local and 
regional purchase, purchase of U.S. agricultural commodities and products, 
cash vouchers and transfers, and cash for work programs. Provided that the 
proposed food aid reforms are enacted and all the funding previously 
requested in P.L. 480 Title II is appropriated as described above, at least 
fifty- five percent of the requested (and appropriated) IDA funding of $1,416 
million for emergency food assistance programs administered by USAID's Office 
of Food for Peace, will be used for the purchase and transport of 
agricultural commodities produced in the United States. The reform will 
facilitate robust emergency and development programming. (The Budget also 
shifts $25 million of the efficiency savings to the Department of 
Transportation' s Maritime Administration for additional targeted operating 
subsidies for militarily-useful vessels and incentives to facilitate the 
retention of mariners . ) The request includes authority for USAID's Office of 
Food for Peace to cover administrative costs that were available under P.L. 
480 Title II. These authorities will facilitate the purchase and delivery of 
U.S. commodities under IDA. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - USAID 
Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance request language: 
Pvlith a request of $250 million for development programs, FFP will support 
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programs Improving the long-term food security of vulnerable populations 
through the Community Development and Resilience Fund {CURB'’). This component 
of the FY 2014 Food Aid Reform request will ensure the U.S. Government can 
respond most effectively to chronic food insecurity within current budget 
constraints , while reaching more people in need. The reform includes a shift 
of all funding previously requested in P.L. 480 Title II to three other- 
accounts: International Disaster Assistance for emergency food responses ; DA 
to support the CDRF to address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent 
crises; and a new Emergency Food Assistance Contingency Fund to address 
unanticipated emergency food crises. The shift in funding to DA. will 
facilitate robust emergency and development programming . Development programs 
previously funded in P.L. 480 Title II will focus on communities facing 
chronic poverty and recurrent crises to help them prepare for future shocks 
and reduce the need for humanitarian assistance in these locations over time. 
The CDRF will be composed of $330 millionj, including $250 million replacing 
Title II non-emergency resources and $80 million in the Bureau for Food 
Security request. These jointly funded CDRF programs will be managed by FFP 
and are a critical component of 282 the U.S. Government's ability to address 
chronic poverty and build resilience. The goal of the proposed Food Aid 
Reform is to make food aid more cost-effective and improve program efficiency 
and performance by shifting resources to programs that will allow the use of 
the right tool for responding to emergencies and chronic food insecurity. The 
range of tools and programs include interventions such as local and regional 
purchase^ purchase of U.S. agricultural commodities and products , cash 
vouchers , and cash for work programs. U.S. agricultural commodities will 
still play an important role in emergency programs, and we anticipate that 
U.S. commodities will remain a significant portion of purchases under the new 
Food. Aid Reform for the foreseeable future, particularly for many processed 
products and in some cases cereals. • In FY 2014, ongoing development food 
assistance programs will be funded through CDRF. Several country programs 
that would begin in FY 2014 are currently under consideration for new CDRF 
programs. Key Interventions: • The use of cash resources to finance food- 
security related program activities Including, but not limited to, 
sustainable agricultural production and marketing, natural resource 
management, non-agricultural income generation, nutrition/health, water and 
sanitation , education , disaster risk reduction, and social safety nets, would 
replace Title II development p.rograms. * CDRF resources used for local and 
regional procurement of food commodities will reduce costs and shipping 
times, streamlining pipeline management. • Interventions such as cash 
transfer and food voucher programs will allow vulnerable families and 
communities to access locally-availabls food and services while supporting 
small-scale community projects that build resilience against future shocks. • 
U.S. agricultural commodities v;ill still play an important role in meeting- 
emergency food assistance needs, especially specialized, processed 
commodities to combat malnutrition. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - USAID 
Bureau for Food Security narrative language: Economic Resilience ($105.0 
million) : Targeted toward vulnerable rural communities in areas with high 
concentrations of chronic hunger and undernutrition , economic resilience 
programs support rural safety nets, livelihood diversification, micro f inance 
and savings, and other programs that build resilience and reduce 
vulnerability to short-term production, income, and market disruptions. These 
activities also support relief to development transition efforts. The request 
also funds the Farmer to Farmer program, which taps the vast experience and 
good will of the U.S. agriculture community, placing volunteers of various 
skill backgrounds with organizations assisting farmers overseas - usually at 
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a community level - to provide short-term technical assistance ^ training, 
and/or business skills development. In FY 2G12 , economic resilience funds 
accelerated USAID's support to the Horn of Africa Feed the Future 
investments, resulting in a total of 43,083 hectares of rangeland-over half 
the size of Virginia's Shenandoah Valley-under improved management . Routes to 
water points, which were closed for 13 years in Ethiopia because private 
enclosures and farms blocked livestock migrations, were re-opened and over 
330 hectares of private enclosures were dismantled. Building on these 
results, FY 2Q14 funding will; • directly support community development 
activities ; • leverage potential of programs, such as the World Food 
Program's local and regional procurement of food ass istance , to strengthen 
local markets and increase small holder access to them; and • sustainably 
reduce vulnerability, increase social stability and economic growth, and 
improve nutrition in areas chronically affected by hunger, particularly in 
the Horn of Africa and the Sahel. 

• Department of Agriculture Budget Appendix language and Department of 
State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget Appendix language; 

Food Aid Reform: The FY 2014 Food Aid Reform will ensure that the U.S. 
Government can respond most effectively to humanitarian crises and chronic 
food insecurity within current budget constraints, while reaching more people 
in need. It includes a shift of funding previously requested in P.L. 480 
Title II to three other assistance accounts: International Disaster 
Assistance (IDA) for emergency food response; Development Assistance (DA) for 
the Community Development and Resilience Fund (CDRF) to address chronic food 
insecurity in areas of recurrent crises; and a new Emergency Food Assistance 
Contingency Fund. The CRDF will be composed of $330 million, replacing Title 
II nonemergency resources, including $80 million in DA from the Bureau for 
Food Security resources and $250 million in additional DA, to be implemented 
by HGOs that have received Title II funding. These jointly- funded CDRF 
programs will be managed by FFP and are a critical component of Feed the 
Future, strengthening the ability to address chronic poverty, build 
resilience, and help prevent food crises. The goal is to make food aid more 
timely and cost-effective and to improve program efficiencies and performance 
by shifting resources to programs that will allow the use of the right tool 
at the right time for responding to emergencies and chronic food insecurity. 
The range of tools and programs include interventions such as local and 
regional purchase, purchase of U.S. agricultural commodities and products, 
cash vouchers and transfers , and cash for work programs . Provided that the 
proposed food aid reforms are enacted and all the funding previously 
requested in P.L. 480 Title II is appropriated as described above, at least 
fifty- five percent of the requested {and appropriated) IDA funding of $1,416 
million for emergency food assistance programs administered by FFP will be 
used for the purchase and transport of agricultural commodities produced in 
the United States. The reform will facilitate robust emergency and 
development programming. (The Budget also shifts $25 million of the 
efficiency savings to the Department of Transportations' Maritime 
Administration for additional targeted operating subsidies for militarily- 
useful vessels and incentives to facilitate the retention of mariners . ) 

Fiscal Year 20 15 Congression a 1 _ Budget Justi f i cation Language : 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - Development 
Assistance account language: Economic Resilience: Targeted toward vulnerable 
rural communities in areas with high concentrations of chronic hunger and 
under-nutrition , economic resilience programs support rural safety nets. 

These include livelihood diversification and the expansion of economic 
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opportunities r microfinance and savings. These programs along with other 
programs reduce vulnerability to production^ income, and market disruptions 
related to 56 droughts, floods and food price volatility or longer-term 
stresses such as population pressure and climate change. These activities 
directly support relief to development transition efforts through their focus 
on. people and places that are at the intersection of chronic poverty and 
exposure to shocks and stresses and, as a result, subject to recurrent 
crisis. The request includes $80 million in the Community Development Fund 
(CDF) to support community-based development activities in chronically .food 
insecure populations , providing an alternative to the use of non-emergency 
food assistance, including for monetization, in those cases where in-kind 
food assistance is not a necessary component of the program or local 
procurement of food is more appropriate and efficient. Funding community 
development directly, rather than through food assistance is expected to 
Increase the Title IT food assistance resources available to meet eme.rgency 
.food needs. In FY 2013, economic resilience funds helped launch major efforts 
to build resilience to recurrent crisis in the dry-lands of the Horn of 
Africa and vulnerable dry-land communities in the Sahel. Key achievements in 
FY 2013 Include: the discovery of underground water resources that will 
benefit more than one million people in the dry-lands of Ethiopia; the 
establishment of drought cycle management plans in more than 70 communities 
in northern Kenya that were impacted by the 2011 drought; the harmonization 
of animal health regulations to facilitate the movement of livestock across 
borders in the Horn; and the facilitation of livestock export agreements , 
including a $2 million agreement between Egypt and Ethiopia. FY 2013 funding 
also supported Title 11 development food aid programs to build resilience in 
Haiti, Guatemala , Niger, Burkina Faso, and Uganda through the CDF. Building 
on these results, FY 2015 funding will: directly support community and 
agricultural development activities among vulnerable communities caught at 
the intersection of chronic poverty and exposure to risk; provide technical 
support to institutions leading the coordination of local, national and 
regional efforts to build resilience; and ensure gender and nutrition are 
effectively addressed and incorporated into local, national and regional 
programs to build resilience. Along with other USAID efforts, these efforts 
are intended to address the root causes of food insecurity in areas of 
recurrent food crises and to reduce the need, for emergency food, aid responses 
over the longer-term. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget PL 480 
Title II language: The E'Y 2015 Title II request of $1,400 million includes 
$270 million to be used for development programs. An additional $80 m.illion 
is requested in the Development Assistance (DA) account under USAID's 
Community Development Fund, bringing the total funding for these types of 
programs to $350 million. Together, these resources support development food 
assistance programs' efforts to address chronic food insecurity in areas of 
recurrent crises using a multi-sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build 
resilience. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - USAID 
Bureau for Food Security narrative language: Economic Resilience ($105.0 
million) : Targeted toward vulnerable rural communities in areas with high 
concentrations of chronic hunger and under -nutrition, economic resilience 
programs support rural safety nets. These include livelihood diversification 
and the expansion of economic opportunities, microfinance, and savings. These 
programs, along with others, reduce vulnerability to production , income, and 
market disruptions related to droughts, floods, and food price volatility or 
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longer-term stresses such as population pressure and climate change. Thesa 
activities directly support relief to development transition efforts through 
their focus on people and places that are at the intersection of chronic 
poverty and exposure to shocks and stresses and, as a result, subject to 
recurrent crisis. The request includes $S0 million in the Community 
Development F'und (CDF) to support community-based development activities in 
chronically food insecure populations , providing an alternative to the use ot 
non-emergency food assistance , including for monetization, in those cases 
where in-kind food assistance is not a necessary component of the program or 
local procurement of food is more appropriate and efficient . Funding 
community development directly, rather than through food assistance, is 
expected to increase the Title II food assistance resources available to meet 
emergency food needs. In FY 2013, economic resilience funds helped launch 
major efforts to build resilience to recurrent crisis in the dry-lands of the 
Horn of Africa and vulnerable dry-land communities in the Sahel. Key 
achievements in FY 2013 include: the discovery of underground water resources 
that will benefit more than one million people in the dry-lands of Ethiopia ; 
the establ ishment of drought cycle management plans in more than 70 
communities in northern Kenya that were impacted by the 2011 drought; the 
harmonization of animal health regulations to facilitate the movement of 
livestock across borders in the Horn; and the facilitation of livestock 
export agreements , including a $2 million agreement between Egypt and 
Ethiopia. FY 2013 funding also supported Title II development food aid 
programs to build resilience in Haiti, Guatemala, Niger, Burkina Faso, and 
Uganda through the CDF. Building on these results, FY 2015 funding will: 
directly support community and agricultural development activities among 
vulnerable communities caught at the intersection of chronic poverty and 
exposure to risic; provide technical support to institutions leading the 
coordination of local, national, and regional efforts to build resilience; 
and ensure gender and nutrition are effectively addressed and incorporated 
into local, national , and regional programs to build resilience. Along with 
other USAID efforts, these efforts are intended to address the root causes of 
food insecurity in areas of recurrent food crises and to reduce the need for 
emergency food aid responses over the longer term. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget 
Appendix language : 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FUNDS SEC, 7059. Funds appropriated under this Act to 
carry out Part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which are made 
available through grants or cooperative agreements to strengthen food 
security in developing countries and which are consistent with the goals of 
Title II of the Food for Peace Act may be deemed to be expended on 
nonemergency food assistance for the purposes of section 412(e) of the Food 
for Peace Act, 7 U.S.C. 1736f(e). 

• Department of Agriculture Budget Request language: Food Aid Reform. The 
FY 2015 P.L. 480 Title II request of $1.4 billion includes $270 million to he 
used for development programs in combination with an additional $80 million 
requested in the Development Assistance account under USAID's Community 
Development Fund, bringing the total funding for these types of programs to 
$350 million. Together, these resources support development food assistance 
program.s' efforts to address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent 
crises using a multi-sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build 
resilience. The balance of the Title II request, $1.13 billion, will be used 
to provide emergency food assistance in response to natural disasters and 
complex emergencies. The request also includes new authority to use up to 25 
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percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 480 Title II appropriation in emergencies 
for interventions such as local or regional procurement of agricultural 
commodities near crises, food vouchers or cash transfers. The additional 
flexibility makes emergency food aid more timely and cost effective, 
improving program efficiencies and perform.ance and increasing the number of 
people assisted by about two million annually with the same level of 
resources . 

• Department of Agriculture Budget Appendix language: Title II of the Food 
for Peace Act (P.L. 83-480), as amended, formerly the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954) authorizes the provision of U.S. food 
assistance to meet emergency food needs around the world, and funds 
development-oriented programs to help address the underlying causes of food 
insecurity. Funding for Title II, also known as P.L. 480 Title II, is 
appropriated to the U.S. Department of Agriculture and is administered by the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). The FY 2015 request of 
$1.4 billion includes $270 million to be used for development programs In 
combination with an additional $80 million requested in the Development 
Assistance (DA) account under USAID's Community Development Fund, bringing 
the total funding for these types of programs to $350 million. Together, 
these resources support development food assistance programs' efforts to 
address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent crises using a multi- 
sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build resilience. The balance of the 
request, $1.13 billion, will be used to provide emergency food assistance in 
response to natural disasters and complex emergencies . The request includes 
new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 million) of the appropriation in 
emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement of food 
near emergencies , food vouchers, or cash transfers . This flexibility makes 
emergency food aid more timely and cost-effective , improving program 
efficiencies and performance, and allowing USAID to assist about 2 million 
more emergency beneficiaries annually with the same level of resources . 

Fiscal Year 2016 Cong res siona l Bud get Ju stif ication Lang uag e: 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - Development 
Assistance account language: Strengthened planning and implementation of 
food security and resilience programming: In addition to country-specific 
resources to address resilience and the root causes of recurrent food crises, 
the request includes $109 million to support vulnerable rural communities in 
areas with high concentrations of chronic hunger, under-nutrition, and 
stunting, including through programs that support rural safety nets. These 
efforts support country-led efforts to address the root causes of food 
insecurity and vulnerability in areas beset by recurrent humanitarian crises, 
ultimately reducing the need for continued large-scale, humanitarian 22 food 
aid. responses over the long-term. Of this amount, $80 million to the 
Community Development Fund (CDF) will support community-based development 
activities in chronically food insecure populations , providing an alternative 
to the use of non-emergency food assistance, including for monetization , in 
those cases where in-kind food assistance is not a necessary component of the 
program or local procurement of food is more appropriate and efficient. 
Funding community development directly, rather than through food assistance, 
is intended to increase the Title II food assistance resources available to 
meet emergency food, needs. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs - USAID 
Biareau for Food Security narrative language: The FY 2016 proposal includes 
$1G9 million for economic .resilience programs to support rural safety nets, 
livelihood diversification and the expansion of economic opportunities , 
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microfinance and savings , and other programs that reduce vulnerability to 
production, income, and market disruptions - be they related to shocks such 
as droughts , floods, and food-price volatility or longer-term stresses , such 
as population pressure and climate change and variability . Funding will 
provide technical support to local, national, and regional institutions 
involved in building the resilience of vulnerable and food Insecure 
populations . Funding will also ensure that gender and nutrition are 
effectively addressed and incorporated into programs to build resilience. 

This amount includes $80 million in the Community Development Fund (CDF) to 
support community-based development activities in 174 chronically food 
insecure populations , providing an alternative to the use of non-emergency 
food assistance, including for monetization, in those cases where in-kind 
food assistance is not a necessary component of the program or local 
procurement of food is more appropriate and efficient. Funding community 
development directly, rather than through food assistance is intended to 
Increase the Title II food assistance resources available to meet emergency 
food needs. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget PL 480 
Title II language: The FY 2016 Title II request of $1.4 million includes 
$270 million to be used for development programs . An additional $80 million 
is requested in the DA account under the Bureau of Food Security's Community 
Development fund, bringing the total funding for these types of programs to 
$350 million. Together, these resources support development food assistance 
programs' efforts to address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent 
crises using a multi-sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build 
resilience. 

• Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Budget 
Appendix language: 

COmUNITY DEVELOPMENT FUNDS SEC, 7057. Funds appropriated under this Act to 
carry out Part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which are made 
available through grants or cooperative agreements to strengthen food, 
security in developing countries and which are consistent with the goals of 
Title II of the Food for Peace Act may be deemed to be expended on 
nonemergency food assistance for the purposes of section 412(e) (1) of t.he 
Food for Peace Act, 7 U.S.C. 1736f(e). 

• Department of Agriculture Budget Request language: Food A.id .Reform. The 
2016 P.L. 480 Title II request of $1.4 billion includes $270 million to .be 
used for development programs in combination with an additional $80 million 
requested in the Development Assistance account under USAID’s Community 
Development Fund, bringing the total funding for these types of programs to 
$350 million. Together, these resources support development food assistance 
programs' efforts to address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent 
crises using a multi-sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build 
resilience. The balance of the Title II request, $1.13 billio.n, will be used 
to provide emerge.ncy food assistance in response to natural disasters and 
comple.K emergencies. The request also includes new authority to use up to 25 
percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 480 Title II appropriation in emergencies 
for interventions such as local or regional procurement of agricultural 
commodities near crises, food vouchers or cash transfers . The additional 
flexibility makes emergency food aid more timely and cost effective, 
imtproving program efficiencies and performance and increasing the number of 
people assisted by about two million annually with the same level of 
resources . 
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• Department of Agriculture Budget Apper4dix language: Title II of the Food 
for Peace Act (P.L. 83-480} r <3S amended, formerly the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954) authorizes the provision of U.S. food 
assistance to meet emergency food needs around the world, and funds 
development -or iented programs to help address the underlying causes of food 
insecurity. Funding for Title II, also known as P.L. 430 Title II, is 
appropriated to the U.S. Department of Agriculture and is administered by the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID). The 2016 request of $1.4 
billion includes $270 million to be used for development programs in 
combination with an additional $80 million requested in the Development 
Assistance (DAi) account under USAID’s Community Development Fund, bringing 
the total funding for these types of programs to $350 m.illion. Together , 
these resources support development food assistance programs ' efforts to 
address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent crises using a multi- 
sectoral approach to reduce poverty and build resilience. The balance of the 
request, $1.13 billion, will be used to provide emergency food assistance in 
response to natural disasters and complex emergencies . The request includes 
new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 m.illion) of the appropriation in 
emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement of food 
near emergencies , food vouchers, or cash transfers. This flexibility makes 
enierg€}ncy food aid more timely and cost effective, improving program 
efficiencies and performance, and allowing USAID to assist about 2 million 
more emergency beneficiaries annually with the same level of resources . 


Mr. Aderhoit: How did USAID implement the CDF in FY 2015 or does it 
plan to do so at ail? Does it plan to continue to credit or use non-FFP funds 
to the "safebox"? 

Response: In FY 2015, USAID's Office of Food For Peace (FFP) used 

Community Development Funds (CDF) in Burkina Faso, Haiti, Guatemala, Niger, 
Uganda, Malawi, and Nepal to support development programs in partnership with 
USAID's Bureau for Food Security. CDF resources are provided to partners 
eligible for Title II funding and are targeted to vulnerable communities in 
areas with high concentrations of chronic hunger, helping to bridge 
humanitarian and development objectives through expanded support for 
productive safety nets, livelihood diversification, microfinance and savings, 
and other programs that reduce vulnerability to production, income, and 
market disruptions . 

As explained in QFR 40, USAID does not credit CDF to meet statutory 
obligations for the nonemergency program, though USAID has requested that 
Congress provide the express statutory authority to do so. In FY 2015, USAID 
will meet the requirement with Title II resources. 

Mr. Aderhoit: Could USAID use the amount of funds previously used for 
the CDF for the Emergency Food Stability Program? 

Response; Community Development Fund (CDF) resources are appropriated 
through the Development Assistance (DA) account in the Department of State, 
Foreign Operations, and Related Programs Appropriations Act, while the 
Emergency Food Security Program (EFSP) is funded through the International 
Disaster Assistance (IDA) account in the same bill. The Department of State, 
Foreign Operations, and Related Programs Appropriations bill does not provide 
transfer authority from the DA to the IDA account, per section 109 of the 
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Foreign Assistance Act, so USAID is unable to use CDF resources for the EFSP 
program. Further, CDF funds are appropriated to the USAID Bureau for Food 


Security for agricultural development objectives and provided to the USAID 
Food for Peace program to reinforce and enhance Food for Peace development 
activities . 
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Foreign Market Developraent Prograni (FMDP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each fiscal year 201' 
identifyloxg each participant in the FMDP program, the overseas locatic 
each participant, the total U.S. government contribution and matching 
contribution, and a breakdown of the total contribution for categorie: 
including travel, housing, office expenses, etc. Please provide a tot 
each kiscai year U.S. government funding and matching contributions. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Foreign Market Development Funding and 
Contribution 


FY 

Government 

Funding 

(Authorization) 

Cooperator 

Contribution 

2011 

$34, 500, 000 

$62, 684, 610 

2012 

$34,500, 000 

$72, 941, 933 

2013 

$34,500, 000 

$77, 555, 327 

2014 

$34,500,000 

$81,865, 983 

2015 

$34,500,000 

$45,821,499 


^'Contributions promised by the cooperator 
for 2015 

'• F’unding levels were reduced by 
Sequestra tion 


L-2015 
.n of 
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Forttign Hark«c [>«veio|»isnt (Co^«rater) Frogran Codtribation Esti.mat«s by Cost Category 
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Foreign Market Development {Cooperator) Program Government and Cooperator 

Contribution 


FY 2011 

Government 

Contributions 

{Expenditures) 

Cooperator 

Contribution 

American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, and 

SFPA 

3, 727,414 

2 , 476,539 

American Peanut Council 

648, 386 

1 , 928,092 

American Seed Trade Association 

223, 930 

3 , 015,838 

American Sheep Industry Association 

168, 463 


American Soybean Association 

5, 909, 024 

15 , 997,001 

Cotton Council International 

4,582,217 

6 , 260,268 

Leather Industries of America 

161, 683 


Mohair Council of America 

0 

21,131 

National Hay Association 

31,288 

87, 176 

National Renderers Association 

920, 398 

681,863 

National Sunflower Association 

270, 930 

1, 242, 998 

North American Millers Association 

42,147 

215, 074 

U.S. Dairy Export Council 

690, 196 

1,159,947 

U.S. Dry Bean Council 

1,41, 734 

148,843 

U.S. Grains Council 

4,920, 274 

7,057,620 

U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 

103, 594 

714,051 

U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 

715, 556 

1, 656, 902 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

1,774, 955 

1,800, 000 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

5,365,799 

8, 635, 633 

USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 

194,343 

385, 089 

USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 

1,597,354 

1, 955,818 

USA Rice Federation/US Rice Producers 

1,584, 962 

6, 155, 959 

Total 

33,774,646 

62,684,610 
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Foreign Market Development {Cooperator) Program Government and Cooperator 

Contribution 

FY 2012 

Government 

Contributions 

{ E xpendi tur e s ) 

Cooperator 

Contribution 

American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, and 

SFPA 

3,832, 609 

2,208, 325 

American Peanut Council 

682, 134 

2, 168, 425 

American Seed Trade Association 

191, 464 

2,712,772 

American Sheep Industry Association 

166, 347 

142,084 

American Soybean Association 

6,890,951 

25,583,727 

Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 

193,412 

122,728 

Cotton Council International 

5, 031, 909 

7,283, 666 

Cranberry Marketing Committee 

200,000 

372,552 

Leather Industries of America 

168,494 

463,983 

Mohair Council of America 

0 

25,530 

National Hay Association 

74, 943 

223,208 

National Renderers Association 

893, 679 

638, 903 

National Sunflower A.ssoc ration 

275, 574 

926, 355 

North American Millers Association 

59,835 

270, 769 

U.S. Dairy Export Council 

599,288 

1, 362,411 

U.S. Dry Bean Council 

133,097 

144,762 

U.S. Grains Council 

4,300,252 

7,454,289 

U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 

119, 990 

833, 762 

U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 

700, 832 

1,597,168 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

1,553,007 

1, 562, 000 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

6,043,552 

8, 000, 928 

'USA Dry Pea and. Lentil Council 

190, 653 

319, 489 

USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 

1, 381,002 

1, 524, 924 

USA Rice Federation/us Rice Producers 

1,715,002 

6, 999, 173 

Total 

35,398,027 

72,941,933 
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Foreign Market Development {Cooperator) Program Government and Cooperator 

Contribution 

FY 2013 

Government 

Contributions 
{ E xpendi tur e s ) 

Cooperator 

Contribution 

American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, and 

SFPA 

3 , 256,308 

2 , 222,884 

Air.erican Peanut Council 

655, 469 

2 , 692,749 

American Seed Trade Association 

212, 286 

9 , 146, 171 

American Sheep Industry Association 

153,216 

415, 424 

American Soybean Association 

6, 438, 971 

23 , 766,060 

Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 


205, 366 

Cotton Counci] International 

3,874,203 


Cranberry Marketing Committee 

185, 550 

139, 699 

Leather Industries of America 

200,261 

595, 574 

Mohair Council of America 

17,245 

23, 539 

National Hay Association 

20, 996 

73, 690 

National Renderers Association 

797,553 

716, 868 

National Sunflower Association 

244,693 

982,129 

North American Millers Assc. 

20, 520 

206, 033 

U.S. Dairy E'!lxport Council 

404, 066 

1,202,265 

U.S. Dry Bean Council 

119, 673 

159,861 

U.S. Grains Council 

3,236,316 

6, 254, 529 

U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 

134,720 

625, 521 

U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 

564, 625 

1, 665, 031 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

1, 374, 172 

1,374,207 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

4,773,075 

9,442,467 

USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 

152,614 

397, 977 

USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 

1,335,539 

1,451,501 

USA Rice Federation/US Rice Producers 

1,590, 905 

7,218,092 

Total 

30,041,303 

77,555,327 
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Foreign Market Development (Cooperator) Program Government and Cooperator 

Contribution 

FY 2014 

Government 

Contributions 
< Expendi tur e s ) 

Cooperator 

Contribution 

American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, and 

SFPA 

3, 360,537 

2 , 225, 732 

American Peanut Council 


2 , 419,465 

American Seed Trade Association 

241, 049 

6 , 588, 978 

American Srieep Industry Association 

135, 930 

447, 556 

American Soybean Association 

5, 979, 049 

29 , 345, 063 

Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 

275,000 

338, 950 

Cotton Council International 

4,439, 618 

6 , 631, 353 

Cranberry lyiarketing Committee 

115, 069 

86, 473 

Leather Industries of America 

217, 309 

587,158 

Mohair Council of America 

17,773 

23, 129 

National Renderers Association 

799, 790 

792, 506 


235,552 

1,028,728 

North American Millers Association 

36, 272 

259,231 

U.S. Dairy Export Council 

705, 447 

1,248, 176 

U.S. Dry Bean Council 

108, 545 

770,832 

U.S. Grains Council 

3, 375, 556 

7,037, 673 

U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 

131, 946 

703, 558 

U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 

630, 457 

1, 999,191 

'U.S. Meat Export Federation 

1, 324,793 

1,333,000 

U.S. Wheat Associatcis 

5, 126, 746 

8,743,493 

USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 

165, 925 

369,484 

USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 

1,265,104 

1,710, 552 

USA Rice Federation/us Rice Producers 

1, 637, 986 

7,175, 702 

Total 

30,976,512 

81,865,983 



































































Foreign Market Development (Cooperator) Program Government and Cooperator 

Contribution 


Airierican Hardwood, Plywood, Sottwood, 
SFPA 


Airterican Peanut Council 


American Seed Trade Association 


AiTLerican Sheep Industry Association 


American Soybean Association 


Blue Diamond Growers/ 
Almond Board of California 


Cotton Council International 


Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Leather Industries of America 


Mohair Council of Am. 


National Renderers Association 


National Sunflower Association 
North Amierican Millers Association 
U.S. Dairy Export Council 


U.S. Dry Bean Council 


. Grains Council 

. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 


U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 


U.S. Meat Export Federation 


U.S. Wheat Associates 


USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 


USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 


USA Rice Federation/US Rice Producers 


Total 


1, 273, '116 


275,000 


4,792,910 


182, 665 


248, 981 


22, 945 


808, 134 


254, 141 


64, 600 


720, 552 


119,868 


3, 984,747 


154, 903 


637, 176 


1, 432,328 


4,826,305 


188,820 


1,322,039 


1, 768, 716 


33 , 604,695 


6,710,074 


136, 999 


610,003 


22, 94i 


565, 694 


381,212 


250, 000 


1,080, 828 


179, 802 


3,387,035 


311, 355 


2,325, 692 


2, 148,492 


4,826,305 


245,466 





Expenditure year is ongoing. Budget number assumes 100% expenditures . 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-Friendl... Page 1 of 38 


U.S. Cooperator Market Development Program Participant - Search (Printer- 
Friendly Vereion) 


Taiwan 

- .CF'nt: Almond Board of Cairfornia (Foreign Office) 

'jcsme: Almond Board of California 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 

Brnch: AGX 

Cornmoriity/Pt-oduct: Almonds, raw 

Address; 3/F, #31 Lane 33 , S«tion 1 Chien-kuo N. Road 
Zip/Postai Cc-de: 104 
City; Taipei 
PhDne(s): 

URL: 

Emaif: 


Contact Oetaiis: Vacant 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 778-2032 
Office Main :{011-886-2) 778-2032 


FAS Participant: American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program C<Hle; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & For^ Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address: ASA-IM Taiwan , 6 FI., #27, Chang An East Road , Section I 

Zfp/PQstal Code; 

City: Taipei 104 

Phone(s): (011-886-2) 2560-2927 (Office Main) 

(011-886-2) 2568-3869 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asaim.org.tw 


EmaiJ; asatwn@ms75.hinet.net 


Contact Details: Anthony Thang 

Office Fax:(0il-886-2) 2568-3869 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 2560-2927 


Thailand 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodlhy/Product; Peas, dried 

Address; AgriSource Co., Ltd. , Ambassador’s Court, 4th Floor, , No, 416 
76/1 , Soi Lang Suan, Ploenchit Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Bangkok 10330 


Phone(s) : (01 1-66-2) 251-8655/6 (Office Main) 

(011-66-2)251-8669 (Office Alternate Main) 
(011-66-2) 251-8772 (CMfice Alternate Main) 
(011-66-2) 251-0390 (Office Fax) 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-Friendl... Page 2 of 38 


URL: 

tman: ctee@agrisource.co.Gi 


Ccnta-ct Detaiis; Dee Ridimond 


China, Peoples Republic of 


FAS Fartidpaiir; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign OfRce) 

Office Name; U.S. Dairy Export Council 
PragramCcde: Foreign Market Development 
8rnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

Cornmodity/Product; Dairy Products 

Address; PR Consultants, Ltd. , Suite 1010 Jingan , Fortune Gate 1701 
Beijing West 

Zip/Postai Code; 200040 
City Shanghai 

Phone(s), (Oil) 8621-6319-0668 (Office Main) 

(011) 8621-6319-0338 (Office Fax) 

URl: 

Emaii; usdec@prcon.com 


Contact Detaiis - Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-86-21) 6279-8669 
Office Main :(011-86-21) 6279-8668 


Mexico 


FAS Participant; APA-TYie Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foteigri Office) 
Office Name APA — The Engineered Wood Association 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch i Field Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address: Torre Esmeralda 11 Blvd. Avila Camacho , #36 Pisco 10 Lorhas de 
Chapultepec, , Deleg. Miguel Hida 

Zip/PostaJ Code; 

City; C.P. 11000, Mexico D.F. 

Phone(s}; 011-52-55-2623-1833 (Office Main) 

011-52-55-2623-1834 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.americansoftwoodsmexico.com 
Email : fvale@softwood.org 


Co!3tact Detaiis; Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(011'52-55) 2623-1834 
Office Main :{0it-52-55) 2623-1833 


France 

FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 
CcrT-irnodity/Product; Beans, Peas, and Lentils, organic 

Address: 3 . Stobbs Martetbase , 71 Avenue Bosquet , 75007 Paris, France 
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Oty; 75007 Paris 

Phone(s): (Oli-33-1) 4551-3603 (Office Main) 
(011-33-1) 4753-7285 (Office Fax) 
URL; www.markettM^;fr 
SmaiL jstobbs@martc^ba^.fr 


Coiitact Detsiis ; Johanna Stobte . ; 

Office Fax:{01I-33-i) 4753-7285 
Office Main i(011-33-l) 4551-3603 


Mexico 

FAS Participant; American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Bmch . Field Crops & Forest Products 

Conirnodity/Product; Soybeans 

Address; Guadalajara World Trade Center , Ave. Mariano Otero No. 1249 , 
Torre Pacifico Int. B 171M , Coi. Rinconada del Bosque 
Zip/Postvaf Code; 44530 

Oty Guadalajara, Jalisco C.P. 

Phone(s) (011-52-33) 5000-0990 (Office Main) 

(011-52-33) 5000-0999 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.soyamex.com.mx 
EmaP, asamex@soyamex.com. mx 


Contact Details: William Brant 


Lebanon 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Middle East) 
Program Corte: Foreign Market Development 
8mch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

CornmfXiitv/Pf’oduct; Dairy Products 

Address: AMFI , P.O. Box 113-5028 , Tabbara Bldg., Manara 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Beirut 

PhoneCs): (011) 961-1-740393 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 961-1-740378 (Office Alternate Main) 

(011) 961-1-740393 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Emai! amfime@cyberia.net.lb 


Contact Details: Simon Bakht 

Office Fax:(011) 961-1-740393 
Office Main :(011) 961-1-740393 


Haia Khoury (Jordan) 


Russian Federation 
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U.S, Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 
: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Foreign Maricet Deveiopi^nt 
Livestock & Seafood Products 
Meat/Edible Meat Offais 
: Ut. Efimova 4 A Office 303 
; 190031 
St. Petersburg 

: (011-7-812) 309-1101 (Office Main) 
(011-7-812) 309-1102 (Office Fax) 

stpete@usmef.ofg 


Contact. Details Anna Pusyrevskaya 

Office Fax:(dll-7-812) 346-7805 
Office Main ;(0li-7-812) 346-7763 


Hong Kong 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council 
Program Code Foreign Market Development 
Bmch: Liv^ock & Seafood Products 

CofTimodity/Protluct: Dairy Products 

Address; PR Consultants, Ltd , Suite 1406B Maiden Court , 46 Cioudview 
Road, North Point 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s): (Oil) 852-2833-5977 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 852-2893-7538 (Office Fax) 

URL; usdec@prcon.com 
Email: sylvaines@prcon.com 


Contact: Details; Slyvaine Siu 

Office Fax:(01i-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main : (01 1-852-2) 833-5977 


Caribbean Basin 


FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Narne: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Co.mmDdity/Produci: Meat/Edible Meat Offais 


Address 
p/Postat Code 
City 
Ptione(s) 

URl; 


320 West Nimitz 
78624 

Fredericksburg, TX 

(830) 99706319 (Office Main) 

(830) 997-6093 (Office Fax) 

wunderic@hctc.net 


Elizabeth Wunderlich 
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Office Fax:(830) 997-6093 
Office Main :(830) 997-6319 


South America, NEC 

U 5. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 
j ^ U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Foreign Market Development 
’'CIV Livestock & Seafood Products 
^ Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Aoaress: Independence Plaza ,1050 17th Street, Suite 2200 

Z;p/Posta! Code: 80265 
City; Denver 

Phone(s): (303) 623-6328 (Office Main) 

(303) 623-0297 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Emaii: rvemaz 2 a-paganini@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Partidpant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Marne: U.S. Meat Export F^eration 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commoditv/Pfoduct: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: 12F-1, No. 23, Sec. 2, Keelung Rd. , Hsin-Yi District 

; Zip/Postai Code: 

Cfty: Taipei 110 

Pfione(s}: (011-886-2) 2736-1200 (Office Main) 

(011-886-2) 2726-1500 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.usmef.org.tw 
Emaii; taiwan@usmef.org 

Contact Detsits:. 

Lebanon 

FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Cornmodity/Product; Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address; P.O. Box 113-5028 , Manara, Hamra 

Zip/Postai Coder 1103-2010 
City; Beirut 

Phonefs): (011-961-1) 740378/741223 (Office Main) 
(011-961-1) 740393 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Emaii : amftme@cyberia.net.lb 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

F-AS Participant : U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 
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y,S. Meat Export Federation 
' ' ’ A ' r^ce Foreign Market Development 
Srncn: Uvestock & Seafood Products 
^ ^ . o . Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Aodress: A/19F Jiinhui Bldg, No. 7, Tiyu Rd. West , Tianhe District 
’ ^ 510620 

utv: Guangzhou 

Phone(sV {011-86-20) 3889-1812 (Office Main) 

(011086-20) 3889-1920 (Office Fax) 

iJRl: 

Ema?! canton@usm^.org 


Contact Details: Steve Mo 

Office Fax;(011-86-20) 3889-1920 
Office Main ;(011-86-20) 3889-1812 


Korea, Republic of 


FAS Participant; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Bmch Livestock & Seafood Products 
Cornmodity/Produc?:. Chicken Meat, haial 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: 4th Floor, The House Building , 128-25 Chungdam-dong Kangnam- 
ku , 

Zlp/Postat Code: 135-100 

City: Seoul 

Phone(s): (011-822) 543-9380 (Office Main) 

(0110822) 543-0944 (Office Fax) 


URL: www.usapeec.co.kr 
Ematf; ian@sohnmm.com 


Contact Details; Lan Sohn 

Office Fax:(01i) 822-543-0944 
Office Main :(011) 822-543-9380 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Belgium) 
Program Cc?de Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

CGrr’imodity/Product; Dairy Products 

Address; Landmark Europe. Rue du College 27, 1050 

2ip/Postai Code: 


City: Brussels BELGIUM 
Phonefs): (011) 32-2-808-0644 (Office Main) 
(Oil) 32-2-502-8870 (Office Fax) 


URL: 


tmail: usdec.europe@mlstral-pr.a).uk 


Contact Details; Mike Evans 
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Office Fax:(011-44-1869) 351-SX9 
Office Main :(011-44-1869) 352-726 


U.S, Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 
U.5. Meat Export Federation 
Foreign Martcet Development 
Livestock & Seafood Products 
Beef, carcasses, chilled 
18/24 Rue des Colonies 
1000 

; Brussels 

: (011-32-2) 514-1506 (Office Main) 

(011-32-2) 503-2984 (Office Fax) 

. www.amencanbeefclub.com 
eu@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 


European Union 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Cofrimodity/Product; 

A(jdress: 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City; 
Phone(s) : 


American Hardwood Export Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
American Hardwood Export Council 
Foreign Market Development 
Field Crops & For^ Products 
Wood and Articles of Wood 
3 St. Michael's Alley 
EC3V 9DS 
London 

+44 (0)20 7626-4111 (Office Main) 

+44 (0)20 7626-4222 (Office Fax) 
http://www.americanhardwood,org 
http://www. 3hec-europe.org/Contact. aspx?!ang=en#message 


Contact Oetasls: David Venables 

Office Fax:(011-44-020) 7626-4222 
Office Main :(011-44-020) 7626-4111 


Rui^ian Federation 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S, Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Livestock & Seafood Products 
Conirnodity/Product: Beef, bone-in cuts, chilled 
Beef, boneless, chilled 
Beef, carcasses, chilled 
Lamb Meat 

Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address; Business Center, 9th Floor , Leninsky Prospekt, 2 

Zip/Posta! Code; 119049 
City; Moscow 

Pnone{s); (011-7-495) 544-9387 (Office Main) 

(011-7-495) 230-6819 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Emait: moscow@usnnef.cvg 
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Contact DstaiiS;.AHa Dubrovina . 

Office Fax: (011-7-495) 239-6849 
Office Main :(0il-7-495) 239-1578 


Aimond Board of California (Foreign Office) 
Aimond Board of California 
Foreign Market Development 
r AGX 

Con> ^ Almonds, raw 

Address; l8 Efremova Street, Bid. 41 

d.,-,. Pc_ial C-de. . 119048 
City; Moscow 
Phone(s); 

URL: http://www.AimondsAreIn.ru 
Emar: office@AlmondsAreIn.ru 


Contact Details; Irina Kozily 

Office Fax:(01 1-7-095) 246-0359 
Office Main :(0ll-7-09S) 246-0359 


Mexico 


FAS P;articipant National Renderers Association (Foreign Office). 

Office Name: National Renderers Association 
PrcK^ram Ccxie: Foreign Market Development 
Smch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodity/Proclucf: Meal, meat 

Tallow, inedible 

Address: Sierra Candela No. Ill Office 501 , Lomas de Chapultepec 

Zip/Postaj Code: 

City; Mexico City 

PhoneCs): (52-55) 5980-6080 (Office Main) 

(52-55) 5980-6081 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email; nramex@nralatinamerica.org 

Contact Details- German Davalos 

Office Fax:(01i-5255) 5980-6081 
Office Main :{011-5255) 5980-6080 


China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Pmgram Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Cc'i-nmoijity/product: Chicken Meat, halai 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address; Room 419, Building A , Heqiao Mansion, No. 8A Ghuanghua Road, , 
Chaoyang Disdid: 
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Zip/Pc 100026 

Beijing 

' e - (011-86-10) 6581-1255 (Office Main) 

(011-86-10) 6581^2922 (Office Fax) 
URl; www.usape«.org.cn 
E bjoffice@usapeec.org.cn 


Contacc Oecaits: Richard Hu. - ■ 

Office Fax:{011-86-l6) 6581-2922 
Office Main :(0ll-86-l0) 6581-1255 


Mexico 

FAS Participant; USA PoultiY fit Egg Export Councit (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Sealed Products 

CDmntadity/Product-. Chicken Mea^ hafai 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Mexico City Office , Alma de Leon, Marketing Manager , Matias 
Romero 216-702 Col.DelValle 

Zip/Postai Code; D.F. 03100 
City: Mexico City 

Phone(s): (011-525-55) 5980-6090 (Office Main) 

(011-525-55) 5535-1465 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.u5apeec.org.mx 
Email; atdeleon@usapeec.org. mx 


Contact Details: Afma de Leon 

Office Fax;(011-525-55) 5980-6085 
Office Main :(011-525-55) 5980-6090 


Lebanon 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Progrtitm Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

Com.moditv/Product; Chicken Mea^ haial 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Arab Marketing & Finance Inc. (AMFI) , Ras Beirut, Mansour Jerdak 
St , Tabbara Bldg. 4th Floor , P.O. Box 113-5028 
Zip/Postal Cede: 1103-2010 
City- Harma Beirut 

Phone<s); (011-961-1) 740378 (Office Main) 

(011-961-1) 741223 (Offi<^ Alternate Main) 

(011-961-1) 740393 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Emaii; amftme@cyberia.net.lb 


Simon Bakht 
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Office Fax:(011-961-1) 740393 
Office Main :(011-961-1) 740378 


Saudi Arabia 

' USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
' ' " ' USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council 

' Foreign Market Development 
'r::T: ' Livestock ft Seafood Products 
\ ■' . Chicken, parts 

Address; AMFI Saudi Arabia , P.O. Box 3492 
C^:ie 31952 
City Al-Khobar 

PhoneCs; 966-3-8648684 (Office Main) 

966-3-8648684 (Office Fax) 

URL. 

Email. amfime@cyberia.net.ib 


Contact Details: AMFI Saudi Arabia 

Office Fax:(011-966-3) 8823265 
Office Main ;(011-966-3) 8823265 


Former USSR (non-Baltic) 

FAS Participant: USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock ft Seafood Products 
Cornmoditv/Product: Chicken Meat, hatal 
Chicken Meat, kc»her 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address; AMFI Azerbaijan , Nizami St. 91, Suite 44 , P.O. Box 189 

■■ Zfp/Postal Code; 370000 

City: Baku, Azerbaijan 

Phorte(s); (011-99-412) 933731 (Office Main) 

(011-99-412) 933731 (Office Fax) 

(011-99-450) 210-6058 (Mobile) 

URL; 

Emai!. amfime@cyberia.net.lb 


Contact Details; Simon Bakht 

Office Fax;(011) 961-1-740393 
Office Main :(01i) 961-1-740393 


South Africa, Republic of 

FAS Participant; USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch Livestock ft Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat, halai 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 
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A - Zodiac Marketing , 64 Summit Drive , Patlynn 101 
Ztp/Pi 1448 

•...Kv. Johannesburg 

(011-27-11) 86-612-S407 (Office Fax) 
(011-27-82) 900^5199 (Mobile) 

URL; - 

Emaii ze!da.shan5@mweb,co.2a 

Contact Detaifs: Zelda Sharp.' ' 

Office Fax:(0tl-Z7-ll) 867-7083 
Office Main ;(0ii-27-ll) 867-7082 


Mexico 

FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Pi'ogram Code: Foreign Marked: Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offais 

Address; Bivd Diaz Ordaz No. 140, , Piso 7 Torre II , Colonia Santa Maria 

Zip/Po.sta! Code; 64650 

City: Monterrey 

Phonecs): (011-52-81) 8989-2323/2333 (Office Main) 

(011-52-81) 8989-2300 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usmef.org.mx 
BTiail: monterrey@usmef.org 


Contact Oetaiis: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FA.S Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Bnich; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Praduct: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address ; East Ocean Center ,:A-24 Jianguomenwai Road, Suite 505 , Chao 
Yang District 

Zfp/Postal Code: 100004 
City: Beijing 

Phone(s): (011-86-10) 5927-1866 (Office Main) 

(011-86-10) 5927-1867 (Office Fax) 

•; URL: 

Email: n/a 


Contact Details; 

FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Proyram Code: Foreign Market Development 
Bmch; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Cornmcdity/Product; Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address; Room 4-4-2 , 100 Yan He Street, HuangGu District 

Z.p/Postai Coda: 110036 
City: Shenyang 

Phonefs): (011-86-24) 8674-2533 (Office Main) 
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(011-86-24) 8674-S331 (Office Fax) 

URl; 

Efnaii: shenyang@usmef.6fg 



Japan 

FAS Participant: APA^IYie Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Mame: APA — The EngineercKl Wood Association 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Field Crops ft Forest Products 
Cornmc-dtty/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address: AIDS Toranomon 9F ,1-6-12 Nishi Shinbashi, Minato-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Tokyo 105-0003 
PhoneCsl 01 1-03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 

011-03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.americansoftwoods.jp 
Smaii; igarashi@softwood.org 


Contact Details ; Tomoko Igarashi 

Office Fax:(0H-81-03) 54049-2650 
Office Main :(011-81-03) 5404-5268 


Mexico 

FAS Particip'ant; Softwood Export Council (SEC) (Foreign Office) . 

Office Name; Softwood Export Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch ; Field Crops & Forest Products 

CommocJity/Prcxiuct: Wood and ArtldM of Wood 

Address: Sierra Candela #111, # 507 , Lomas de Chapultepec 
; Zip/Postcit Code; 

City: 11100 Mexico City, D.F. 

Phone(s): 011-(52) 55 2623 1833 (Office Main) 

0il-(52) 55 2623 1834 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.softwood.org/mextco 
Email; ftrale@softwood.org 


Contact Oetaiis: Maria Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(011-52-S5) 2623 1834 
Office Main :{01 1-52-55) 2623 1833 


Japan 

FAS Partidpant: Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office f4ame: Southern Forest Products Association 
Program Code: Foreign Market envelopment 
Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 
Cornniodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address; AIOS ToranOTriorti 9F , 1-6-12 Nishi Shinbashi, Minato-ku , 1-6-7 
Akasaka, Minato-ku 

Ciry; Tokyo 105-0003 
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Phonefs): 011-03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 
011-03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 
URL: http://www.amOTcanscrftwoods.jp 
Emai' info@americansoftwoods.jp 


Contact Details: Tomoko Igarashi. . 

Office Fax:{011-8i-03) 5404-2650 
Office Main :(dll-8i-03j-5404-5268 


Mexico 

FAS Participant; Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Southern Forest Products Association 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 
Cornmodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address; Sierra Candela No. Ill Piso S , Int. 507 y 508 Lomas de 
Chapuitepec , Deleg. Mague! Hidalgo; 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: C.P. 11100 Mexico, D.F 
PhQne(s); +55 2623-1833 (Office Main) 

+55 2623-1834 (Office Alternate Main) 

+55 2623-1834 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.softwood.org/mexico 
Email: fvale@softwood.org 


Contact Details: Maria Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(011-52-55) 2623 1834 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 2623 1833 


European Union 


FAS Participant Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name. Southern Forest Products Association 
Program C(xJe: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Prc3duct; Wood Panel Work 

Acifiress: American Softwoods , 25 Castle Street 
Zip/Postal Code HP13 6RU ENGLAND 
City: High Wycombe, Bucks 
PfK>ne(s): +44 149 445-1000 (Office Main) 

+44 149 445 noo (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.americansoftwoods.com 
Email : tnfo@amertcansoftwoods.com 


Conta-tt Details: Eddie f^rce, Barbara Rosser 

Office Fax:(011-44-1494) 451-100 
Office Main :(011-44-1494) 451-000 


China, People Republic of 

FAS Participant: Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Southern Forest Products Association 
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Foreign Market Development 
3 '^-' Field Crops & Forest Products 


4 American For^ & Paper Assocation , Rm 3703, Tower 7, Grand 

Gateway, #1 , Hongqiao Road 

Ciiy: Shanghai 2(K)030 
Phon>2(sV; +86 21 6448 4401 (Office Main) 

+ 86 21 6448 4404 (Office Fax) 

URL : www.americansoitwoods.com 
tmati; xu_fang@afendpa-china.org 


Contact Details: Xu Fang 

Office Fax:(0ll-8621) 6448-4404 
Office Main :(011-8621) 6448-4401 


United Kingdom 

FAS Participant; American Peanut Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; American Peanut Council 
program Coder Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Cornmodity/Prcxluct: Peanuts, blanched 

Peanuts, raw, in shell 
Peanute, raw, shelled 

Address: The Lansdowne Building (Room 222) , 2 Lansdowne Road 
Zfp/P 05 tai Code: 

City : Croydon CR9 2ER 
Phane(s); 0208 263 6254 (Office Main) 

URL, http://www.peanutsusa.org.uk 
Eniaii; info@peanutsusa.org.uk 


Contact Detaiis: 

Mexico 


FAS PaftfCipant. U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Pr{)gram Code Foreign Market Development 
Bmch; Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Cornmociity/Product; Wheat 

Address-. Paseo de Las Palmas 405 , Suite 304 , Colonia Lomas de 
Chapultepec 
Zip/Postai Code: 11000 

City; Mexico City, D.F. 

Phone(s); 5255) S-202-2075 (Office Main) 

5255) 5-202-5125 (Office Alternate Main) 

(5255) 2-623-1109 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.uswheatorg 
Email: infonr>exico@uswheat.org 


Contact Details; 

Chile 

r A.,’ - t.c V 3 ■'* U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

.a I'l-j-.-p U.S. Wheat Associates 
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Foreign Market Deveiopment 
Field Crops & FcM-est Products 
Wheat 

~ Contact U.S- Wflieat Associates 
' Santiago 

o (56-2) 231-1636 (Office Main) 
(56-2) 235-7371 (Office Fax) 
UKL: http://www.USwheat.org 
cmaii; InfoSantrago^swheat.org 


Contact Detaiis: 

Singapore 

FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Pfttgram Code: Foreign Mariret Development 
8mch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

CommoditV/'Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; n/a 

Phone(5)- (65) 6737-4311 (Office Main) 

(65) 6733-9359 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.uswheat.org 
fimaif: InfoSingapore@uswheat.org 


. Contact Detaiis: 

Philippines 


FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
Office Name ; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Srnch ; Field Crops & fk>re$t Products 

Comi-noditv'/Product; Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 

Zip/PQstai Code: 

Cfty: Manila 

Phone(s); (63-2) 818-4610 (Office Main) 

(63-2) 815-4026 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email : InfoManila@uswheatorg 


Contact Oetaifs; 

Japan 

FAS Participarit: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Wheal Associates 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

i ■=* v'-jucf; Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
- r de: 

Licy: Tokyo 

Phone(s): (813) 5614-0798 (Office Main) 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partoer_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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(813) 5614-0799 (Office Fax) 
URL; http://www,uswheatorg 
rfnaii : InfoTokyo@uswh^torg 


Contact Detaiis: 

Netherlands 

FAS Partidpant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

OrTice Name:- U.S. Wheat Associates 
program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Srnon; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Carnniodity/Product : Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Postal Code; 

City; Rotterdam 

Phone(s): (31-10) 413-915 (Office Main) 

(31-10) 433-0438 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
gmsil: InfoRotterdam@uswheat.org 


Contact D'etaiis: ' 

Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops 8t Forest Products 

Commodity/Prociuct; Wheat 

Artdi^ss; Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City; Seoul 

Phone(s): (822) 720-7926 (Office Main) 

(822) 720-7925 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.uswheat.org 
Emait: InfoSeoul@uswheat.org 


; ' ^ ' Contact Details; " 

Taiwan 

FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
Office Naine; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch ; Field Crops & Fore^ Products 

Commadity/Producl; Wheat 

Address; Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Taipei 

Phone(s); (886-2) 2521-1144 (Office Main) 

(886 2) 2521-1568 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat,org 
Email; InfoTalpei@uswheat.org 
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Rus»5ian Federation 


Asjor*^bS; 
>stai Code; 

Qty: 

Phoneis); 

URl; 

Emat;: 


U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
U.S> Wheat Associates 
Foreign Market Development 
Field Crops & Forest Produds 
Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Mosa>w 

(7-495) 956-9081 (Office Main) 

(7-495) 956-9080 (Office Fax) 

http://www.uswheat.org 

InfoMoscow@uswheat.org 


Contact DetaiSs: 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Crxfe: 
Brnch : 

CommoditY/Pfoduct: 

Address: 
Zip/'Postaf Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 
Emaii : 


U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
U.S. Wheat Associates 
Foreign Market Development 
Field Crops ft Forest Products 
Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Casablanca 

(212) 22-74-14-59 (Office Main) 

(212) 22-74-14-60 (Office Fax) 

http://www.uswheat.org 

InfoCdsablanca@uswheat.org 


Contact Details: 


Hong Kong 


FAS Pi^rticifjant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Offic;e Nam?;: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Foreign Mailcet Development 
Brnch : Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 


2ip/Postaf Code; 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL; 

Emaih 


n/a 

(852) 2890-2815 (Office Main) 
(852) 2576-2676 (Office Fax) 
http://www.uswheat.org 
InfoHongKong@uswheat.org 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 


U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
- U.S. Wheat Associates 
Foreign Market Development 
Field Crops ft Forest Products 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result., 
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Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wieat AssSdates 
>. Beijing 

(86-10) 6505-3S66 (Office Main) 
(86-10) 6315^5138 (Office Fax) 
U R 1 ; http ://www.uswheat.org 
Emaii InfoBeljmg@u^h^t.org 


Egypt 

FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Nan>e; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Posta! Code; . 

City; Cairo 

Phone(sV- (202) 2380-3162 (Office Main) 

(202) 2380-3138 (Office Fax) 

URt. http://www.uswheat.org 
Email InfoCairo@uswheat.org 


■■■ . ■■ Contact Details; 

South Africa, Republic of 


FAS Paiticipant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

. Office Name; U.S. Whc»at Associates 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

CornfTKXlity/Product: Wheat 

Address; Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zlp/Postai Code; 

City; Capetown 

Phone(s): (27-21) 418-3710 (Office Main) 

(27-21) 419-0400 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Emai?; InfoCapeTown@uswheat.org 


Contact DetaHs: 

Nigeria 

FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product : Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
ztD/Postai Code: 

City; Lagc« 

Piione(s); (234-1) 261-0657 (Office Main) 

(234-1) 26l-0657:(0fflce Fax) 

URL: http://www.usWheat.org 


http://mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS__Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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mta!abl@uswheat.oi^ 



United Kingdom 

rAS Participant: Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 

Office fJame; Cotton Council International 
Pti^gram Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brncn: Field Crops & Forest Products 

CDnirriodity/Product: Cotton 

Address: Uberty Hou^ , 222 Regent Street 
Zip/PosCai Code; 

aty: London WIB 5TR 
PnoneCs): (44-207) 297-2042 (Office Main) 

(44-207) 297-2136 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.cottonLisa.org 
Emaii; sthiers@a>tton.org 


Contact Details; Stephanie Ttiiers-Ratcliffe 


Hong Kong 

FAS Participant: Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Cotton Council International 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Smch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

■ ■ Comrnodity/Product: Cotton 

Address: 20th Floor, Zoroastrian Building , 101 Leighton Road , Causeway 
Bay 

Zip/Postai Code: 

O'ty; n/a 

Phone(s): (852) 2890-2755 (Office Main) 

(852) 2882-5463 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.cottonusa.org 
Emaii; cci-hongkong@cotton.org 


Contact DetaMs: Karin Malmstrom 


China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Partidpant; Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Cotton Council International 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Comrnodity/Product; Cotton 

Address; 2311-2312 Piaza 66 , 1266 Nanjing West Road 
Zio/Postai Code: 

City; Shanghai 200040 
Phone(s): (86-21) 6288-0808 (Office Main) 

(86-21) 6288-6822 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.cottonusa.org 
Email: cci-shanghai@cottCMi.org 


http;//mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Contact Oeta.%. Robert Mifl^ 

Office Fax:{0il-82-2) 722-3684 
Office Main :(0ll-82-2) 722-3681/2 


Korea, Republic of 

Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 

Cotton Council International 
'' >. Foreign Market Development 

»r! ! cr^ Field Crops & Forest Products 

Como ’ *■«• "-rut Cotton 

Aouress: Suite 303, Leema Building , 146-1, Soosong-dong , Chongro-Ku 

Dty; Seoul 110-140 
RhDne(s): (82-2) 722-3681 (Office Main) 

(82-2) 722-3682 (Office Alternate Main) 

(82-2) 722-3684 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.cottonusa.org 
EmaH: cci-seoul@cotton.org 


Contad. Detaiis: Won-Jung Choi 


Mexico 

FAS Participant; U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: - U.S. Grains Council 
Program Ccxje: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

■ Commoclity/'ProdtHtt; Maize (Corn) 

Address: Jaime Batmes No. 8-602 "C" , Col. Los Morales Polanco 
Zip/Postaf Code: 11510 

City: Mexico, D.F. 

Phone(s): 011-52-55-5282-0244 (Office Main) 

011-52-55-5282-0973 (Office Alternate Main) 
011-52-55-5282-0977 (Office Alternate Main) 

Fax: 011-52-55-5282-0969 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Emaii. mexico@grains.org 


Contact Details; Julio Arturo Hernandez 


Tunisia 

FAS Partidpant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Grains Council 
ProgramCode; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Con-modi'ty/Product; Maize (Corn) 

Address: 9 bis Avenue UjuIs Braille, #A3 , 1002 Tunis-Beivedere 
Zio/Postal Code: 

City: Tunis 

Phone(s): (Oil) 216-71-908-622 (Office Main) 

011-216-71-848-054 (Office Alternate Main) 
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(Oil) 216-71-906-165 (Office Fax) 

http://www,girains.org 

tunis@usgrams.net 


Contacr Oetaifs; Cary Sifferath 


China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Pa-rtidpant; U.S, Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

OffTce Name: U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
8rDch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commoditv/Product': Maize (Corn) 

Address: China Worid Tower 1, Suite lOlOC , No. i Jianguomenwai Ave. 

Zip/Postai Code: 100004 
City: Beijing 

Phone(s): 011-86-10-6505-1314 (Office Main) 

011-86-10-6505-2320 (Office Alternate Main) 
011-86-10-6505-0236 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Bmaii gralnsbj@grains.org.cn 


Contact Details: Bryan Lohmar 


Korea, Republic of 

FAS Partlci^^ant; U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name- U.S. Grains Council 
Program Ctxje; Foreign Market Development 
Bmch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product.: Maize (Corn) 

Address; # 303 Leema Building , 146-1 Susong-dong, Chongro-ku 
i ■ ■ , Zlp/Postal Code: 

City: Seoul 110-755 

Phone(s); 011-82-2-720-1891 (Office Main) 

011-82-2-720-9008 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Emaii. seoul@grains.org 


Contact Details: Byong Ryol Min 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 720-9008 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 720-1891 


Japan 

FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnc.h: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Cornniodity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address: 11th Flojr, Toranorhon Denki Building No3 , 1-2-20 Toranomon, 
Minato-ku 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_ResuIt... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Tokyo i05-(K)01 , 

011-81-3‘6206-104l (Office Main) 
011-81-3-6205^4960 (Office Fax) 
http://grainsjp.org 
Tokyo@grains,oig 


Contact Details: Tommy Hamarrroto 


Taiwan 

Pvirt’dpant; U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Grains Counal 
Program Code Foreign Market Development 
Bmch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Cornmodity/Product; Maize (Corn) 

Aildress: 126 Songjiang Road , Suite 1, 7 Floor , Zhongshan District 
Zfp/Postdt Code: ■ 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s): 011-886-2-2523-8801 (Office Main) 

011-886-2-2523-0149 (Office Fax) 

URl: http://www.grains.org 
Bnati: Taipei@grains.org 


Contact Details; Clover Chang 


Malaysia 


FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Grains Council 
Prograrn Code; Foreign Market Development 
Srnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Contmpdtty/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address; 50^12-2 Level 12, Wisma UOA , 50 )alan Dungun Damansara 
Heights 

Zip/PostaJ Code; 

City: 50490 Kuala Lumpur 
PhoneCs): 011-60-3-2093-6826 (Office Main) 

011-60-3-2093-2052 (Office Fax) 

URl: grains@grainse3.org 
6ma!:; usgckl@usgc.com.my 


Contact Detaits: Kevin Roepke 


Australia 

FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Cc<te: Foreign Market Development 

Srnch: AGX 

Commodit’y'/Product::' Cranberries, fresh 

Address: CMC/Produce Marketing Australia , PO Box 80 

Zip/Postal Code: NSW 2132 
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Croydon NSW 2132 

61 2 9642 1555 (Office Main) 

61 2 9642 1544 (Office f=ax) 
www.prodiK»friar|<i^ng, corn.au 
’ “ john@prbducetnart<:etlng.com.au 


Contact Details. John Baker 


Australia 

FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Otfice Name : Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Prooram Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch Horticultural Products 

Commodity/Product: Cranberries, fresh 

Address: CMC/Hiil & Krrowiton , Level 13, 338 Pitt Street , Sydney, NSW, 
2000 Australia 

Ztp/Postai Code: 

City Australia 

Phone(5); 61 2 9286 1292 (Office Main) 

URL; www.hillandknowlton.com.au 
Emaji; pholioway@hillandknowiton.com.au 

Contact Details ; Penelope Holloway 


Germany 

FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) . 

Office Name; Cranberry Marketing Committee 
ProgramCode; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Horticultural Products 

Commodity/Product; Cranberries, fresh 

Address; CMC/MK2 und kommunikation gmbh , Hinter Hoben 13 , D-53129 
Bonn 

: . 2ip/Pdstat Code; 

City: Bonn 

PhoneCs): +49-228-943787-0 (Office Main) 

URL : www.mk-2.com 
Email: maria.kraus@mk-2.com 


Contact Detaiis; Maria G. Kraus 


Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant; Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Horticultural Products 
/Product: Cranberries, fresh 

Address; CMC/Sohn's Market Makers , 4th Floor, The house bldg, , 128-25 
Chungdam-dong, Kangnam-ku , Seoul 135-100 Republic of Korea 
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- Republic of Korea 

011-82-2-543-9380 (Office Main) 

shin@sohnmm.cx>rn 


Contact Details: Shinyung Chung 


Mexico 

FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 

Brnch: HTP 

Comn’odity/Product: Cranberries, fresh 

Address; CMC/Grupo PM , Av. Coronel Ahumada 204 , Col. Lomas Del 
Mirador , Cuemava, Morelos, Mexico 62350 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Mexico 

Phone(s): 52 777 316 7370 (Office Main) 

URL: http;//www.arandanos-usa.<X)m 

Email; 


Contact Details'. 

Taiwan 


FAS Participant: APA-The Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; APA - The Engineered Wood Association 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 

Brnch: AGX 
Comrncxiltv/Product: 

Address: Taipei World Trade Center, Suite 7D-12 , No. 5, Hsin-Yi Road, 
Section 5 

Zip/Postaf Code: 

City; Taipei 110 Taiwan 
PhoneCs): 886-2-2720-3202 (Office Main) 

886-2-2725-1146 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.apawoodtw.com/ 

Emaii: 


Contact Details; 

Unknown 

American Hardwood Export Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
American Hardwood Export Council 
Foreign Market Development 
AGX 

US Consulate General , 2-11-5 Nishitenna , Kita-Ku , Oaska 
Japan 

81-6-6315-5101 (Office Main) 

81-6-6315-5103 (Office Fax) 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner^Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Sweden 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

V USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Foreign Market Development 
AGX 

Rindi Marketing AB , Sodertorg 2D , (Covers Europe & Balkans 
621 56 Visby - 

46-703-822100 (Office Main) 
iisa@usapeec.eu 


Contact Details: Lisa Lindblad 


Panama 

FAS Participant:; U.S. Grains Council {Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Panama 

Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Bmch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Cammcxiity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address: PH Aibrook Office Center, Catle Avenida , Diego Dominguez, 4th 
Floor, Office #11 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Panama City 

Phone(s) . 011-507-315-1008 (Office Main) 

011-507-315-0503 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Email: lTA@grains.org 


Contact Details: Marri Carrow 


South Africa, Republic of 

FAS Pafticipant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
Program Co<de: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat^ halal 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address; Rindi Marketing AB, Tage Cervins Gata 5, 

Z:p/Post.as Code; 

City: 621 56 Visby 

Pf?one(s): 46-703-822100 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: 


City: 

Phone(si 

URL: 

Email: 
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Vietnam 


Address 

ZiD/Posta! Code 
City 
Phonet's! 

URL 
Emaii 

Contact Details:, 

Mexico 

FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council 
Program Ccsde Foreign Market Development 
8mch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

■ ■■, CommocJify/Product: 

Address: Mercaltmentos Consultores S.C. , San Juan de ios Lagos 52 , Santa 
Monica, 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City ; Mexico 54050 

Ph 0 Jie(s); (52-555) 362-7407 (Office Main) 

(52-555) 362-6724 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.marketingsolutionsfirm.com 
Emaii: raut@marketlngsolutionsfirm.com 


Contact Details: Raul Caballero 

Office Fax:(525) 362-6724 

Office Main :(S25)362-7407, 398-4443 


China, Peoples Republic of 


Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Almond Board of California, Shanghai 
Foreign Market D^eiopment 
HTP 

Almonds, raw 

25 Floor, Wheelock Square , 1717 Nanjing West Road 

200040 

Shanghai 

+86 159 0077 2822 (Office Main) 

www.aimondschlna.com 

ksheng@almondboarxl.com 


Koko Yin Sheng 
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URL: 
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U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

U.S, Dairy Export Council (Vietnam) 

Foreign Market Development 
Livestock Seafood Products 
Dairy Products 

PR Consultants, ttd^ , SuiteD34, Fosco Office Building , 40 Ba 
Huyen Thanh Quart, District 3 

Ho Chi Mirth City 

+848 393 01740 (Office Main) 

+848 393 01741 (Office Fax) 
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'' ' ' Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

C" Almond Board of Califdrnia,New Delhi 

^ r'i - ■'^c Foreign Market Development 
HTP 

Almonds, raw 

Address: M-16 Greater Kailash 2 
^ C. dF* 110048 

City: New Delhi 

+91 981 095 5533 (Office Main) 

URL; www.alnrvonds.a3m 
Email; smazumdar@ajmondboard.com 


Contact Detaiis; 

Indonesia 

cnc National Potato Promotion Board/United States Potato Board 

Partiupant. 

Office Name: National Potato Promotion Board; ;lndonesia 
Pnogram Code: Foreign Market Development 

Brnch: HTP 

ComfTiodity/Product; Potatoes, table, fresh 

Address; Peka Consult, Inc , Jalan Prapanca Raya 18 A , Kemang 
Zrp/Post<ai Code; 

City: Jakarta 12160 
Phone{s); +6221 7211358 (Office Main) 

+6221 7211357 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.potatoesusa-indonesia.com 
Email: Ie 0 nardt 3 ahjadi@ind 0 .net.id; uspb. 3 kt@ind 0 .net.id 


■ ■ Contact Details; 

Netherlands 


FAS Partiapant: American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Bmch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address; Kelzersgracht 62-64 , 1015 CS 
Zip/Postal Code; 

City; Amsterdam 

Phone(s'! 31-20-520-7978 (Office Main) 

31-20-520-7510 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asaim-europe.org 
ErDaiS; dkundrun@a 0 l.a 3 m 


Contact Details' Mark Andersen 

Office Fax:(0il-52-55) 5281-6154/0147 
Office Main :{011-S2-55) 5281-0120, x 230 


China, Peoples Republic of 
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> ■ American Soybean Association (Foreign Oifice) 

^ American Soybean Association 
' Foreign Market Development 
' Field Crops & Forest Products 
'^-00 Soybeans 

Ac'Oress; ASA-IM - NortH , Suite 1016, China World Office One, , China 
World Trade Cen^ , No. 1 Jianguomenwai Avenue 

Ciiv: Beijing 100004 : 

Pr-o- (011-86-10) 65051830 (Office Main) 

(01 l-86-i0> 6505 2201 (Office Fax) 

URL www.asaimchina.org 
Smaii; beisoya@asachina.org 


Contact DetaHs, Phillip Laney 

Office Fax;(011-86-10) 6505-2201 
Office Main :{01i-86-10) 6505-1830 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Prcigrarn Code: Foreign Market Development 
Srnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

C<:!mrnodft.y/Produd:; Chicken, parts 

Address: 1809 -1810 Overseas Chinese Mansion , 129 Yanan Road West 

Zip/Postai Code: 200040 
City: Shanghai 

Phone(s>; (011-8621) 6249-2625 (Office Main) 

(011-8621) 6249-1653 (Office Fax) 

URl: www.usapeec.org.cn 
Email; shoffice@us3peec.org.cn 


Contact. Details: Cart Shi 

Office Fax:(011-86-21) 6249-1653 
Office Main :(011-86-2i) 6249-2625 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation {Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code. Foreign Market Development 
Srnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address; Room 1010, Shanghai Central Plaza , 227 Huangpi Bei Lu, 
HuangaPu Distrct 

Zip/Posta! Code: 200003 
City: Shanghai 

PhoneCs): (011-86-21) 6249-4640 (Office Main) 

(011-86-21) 6375-8041 (Office Fax) 

URl: 

Email: shanghai@usmef.org 


Hong Kong 
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Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Almond Board California 
Foreign Market Development 
AGX 

Almond^ raw 

PR Consultants Limited ■, Unit D, 14 Floor Vulcan House , 21-23 
Leighton Road : 

Hong Kong 


tmaii: 


Contact Oetaiis: Daniel Chan • 

Office Fax:(dll-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :{011-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS ParticiCsant; USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Marne: USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Comrnoditv/Product: Peas, dried 

Address; PR Consultants Limited , Unit D, 14 Floor Vuican House , 21-23 
Leighton Road 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s); 

URL; 

Emati; prconkh@hkstar.com 


Contact Details'. Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(0H-852-2) 833-5977 


Southern Asia NEC 

FAS Participant: American Hardwood Export Council (AHEC> (Foreign Office) 
Office Marne: American Hardwoods Export Council 
Program Code: Foreign MaHcet Development 
Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 
CorntTiodity/Product. Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address; Room 528, AIA Tower , Suite 1305, Bank of America Tower, , 12 
Harojurt Road 

Zip/.pQstai Code; 

Oty; Hong Kong 

Phonet's) (852) 2724 0228 (Office Main) 

(852) 2366 8931 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.ah«:-seasia.org 

Email: http://www.ahec-europe.Org/Contact.aspx7iang-en#message 


.a,A 0^...,=.,. 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 366-8931 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 724-0228 
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Hong Kong 

- ^ c ^ National Renderers Association (Foreign Office) 

'' " s,c National Renderers Association 

F '3 ~ C:; £ Foreign Markc^t Development 
S' ' Livestock & Seafood Products 
Meal, meat 
Tallow, edible 

Address: 21/FI., Cau^way Bay Copmm. Bldg., , 1-5 Sugar Street, Causeway 
Bay 

ZiD/Postai Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

.^honeCsV +852-2890-2529 {Office Main) 

+852-2576-8045 (Office Fax) 

URL. 

Ema: nrahkg@nrahongkong.com.hk 


Contact Details: 

FAS Partidpant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Progi am Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Livestock & Seafood Products 

COmtnodity/Product: Chicken Meat, halal 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meatv whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Unit 2D, Lippo Leighton Tower , 103-109 Leighton Road 

Zip/Postal Code:- 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s): (011-852) 2890-2908 (Office Main) 

(011-852) 2895-5546 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.usapeec.org.cn 
Email; hkoffice@usapeec.com. hk 


Contact Details; Sarah Li 

Office Fax:011-852-2895-5546 
Office Main :011-852-2890-2908 


FAS Participant. U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S, Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: Zomastrian Building, 8th Floor , 101 Leighton Road 
Zip/Posla! Code; 

City: Causeway Bay 

Phone(s; : (011-85-2) 2890-7408 (Office Main) 

(011-85-2) 2576-7345 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : hongkong@usmef.org 


Conraa Deta.iis; joei Haggard 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 576-7345 
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Office Main ; (011-852-2) 890-7408 


Germany 

USA Rice Federation (Foreign Office) 
USA Rice Federation 
Foreign Market Development 
'' Field Crops & Forest Products 
' V f' Rice 

Wichmann Strasse 4 

City: Hambui^ D*22607 
Phomis): (011-49-40) 4503-8660 (Office Main) 
(011-49-40) 4503-8666 (Office Fax) 
URL; http://www.usai1ce.de/ 

Small hschmidt@usaTice.dom 


Contact Details: Hartwig Schmidt 

Office Fax:{011-49-40) 4503-8666 
Office Main :(0il-49-40) 4503-8660 


India 

FAS Partidipant, USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

QffK:eName; USA Dry Pea ft Lentil Council 
ProgramCode; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Field Crops ft Forest Products 

; Commodity/Product; Peas, dried 

Address: SD Consultants B-408, SDB Chamber 15 , Bhtka Ji Cama Place 
; ■ ■ ■' Zip/Postai Code:' 

Qty : New Delhi, 110066 
Phone(s}: (011-91-11) 2618-4324 (Office Main) 

(011-91-11) 2617-7340 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Emaii: shakundalal@hotmail.com 


Contact Detaiis; Shakun Dalai 

Office Fax:<01l-91-ll) 617-730 
Office Main :(011-91-11) 617-8496 


Japan 

FAS Participant: Softwood Export Council (SEC) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Softwood Export Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Products 
CorntTfodity/Produci: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address. 9th Floor AIOS Toranomon Building , 6-12 Nishi Shinbashi 1-chome, 
Mlnato-Ku 
ZTO/fe-'-i* 105-0003 

04/ Tokyo 

03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 

03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 

URL, http .7/www .americansoftwoods.jp 
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info@americansoftwoods.jp 


jits; Tomoko Igarashl 

Office Fax:(011-8l-03) 5404-2650 
Office Main :(0il-81-03)-5404-5268 


Edward T. Mateo^ma 
Aiba Kazuyo 


FAS Participant: American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; American Soybean A^ociation 
Pt'ogram Cede: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

CbfTsrnfxiitv/Product: Soybeans 

Address: 4th Floor, Toshtn Tameike Building , 1-6-19 Akasaka , Minato-Ku 


Zip/Posta! Code; 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL, 

Emai!. 


Tokyo 107-0052 

(011-81-3) 5563 1414 (Office Main) 
(011-81-3) 5563 1415 (Office Fax) 
www.asaimjapan.org 
asatokyo@gol.com 


Contact Details Takehiko (Tom) Nishio 

Office Fax:(011-81-35) 563-1415 
Office Main ;(011-8i-35) 563-1414 


FAS Pari:lcip3nt; 

Office IMame: 
Prtxjran't Code: 
Brnch' 

Com rncid i t y/ Prod uct : 

Address: 

x?!p/Por,t;ai Code; 

City; 

Phone(s); 

URL; 

Emali: 


U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Foreign Mariket Development 
Livestock & Seafood Products 
Meat/Edibie Meat Offals 

5th Floor KY Tameike Building , 6-19 Akasaka, 1-chrome , Minato- 
ku, 

107-0052 

Tokyo 

(011-81-3) 3584-3911 (Office Main) 

(011-81-3) 3587-0078 (Office Fax) 

http://www.americanmeatjp 

tokyo@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

FAS Participant; USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 
-> \‘.ry D Peas, dried 

' Toyoda Corporadcxi , 3-3-17, Kudan Minaml, Chiyoda-Ku 


"V Tokyo 102 
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URL; 


Contact Details; Katsunari (Katsi) Toyoda 

Office Fax:(011-8I*33) 263-1720 
Office Main 1(011-81-33) 265-1981 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry ft. Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Proqram Code: Foreign Market Development 
Bmch: livestock & Seafood Producte 
Commodity/Produa: Chicken Meat, halal 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: 1-26-4-7C, Minami Aoyama, Minato-ku 

Zip/Postal Code; 107-0062 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(5); (011-81-3) 3403-8288 (Office Main) 

(011-81-3) 3403-8289 (Office Fax) 

URL: http;//www. usapeec-jp.com 
Ema*i: amano@usapeeC'jp.com 


Contact Details: Izumi Amano 

Office Fax:(011-81-3) 3403-8289 
Office Main :{011-81-3) 3403-8288 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council 
ProgramCode: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commixlity/Product; Dairy Products 

Address; Market Makers, Inc. , Seibunkan Building 5F , 5-9, lidabashi 1- 
chotne , Chiyoda-ku 
Zip/Postai Code: 102-0072 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s); (011) 81-3-3221-6410 (Office Main) 

(011) 81-3-3221-5960 (Office Fax) 

URL. 

Emaii; usdecjapan@gol.com 


Contact Oetaiis; Jeff McNeill 

Office Fax:{011-81-33) 221-5960 
Office Main :{011-81-33) 221-6410 


Korea, Republic of 

American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 
O r :e Name American Soybean Association 
i,’ I-"’ Foreign Market Development 
Brncn; Field Crops & Forest Products 

C.:cmr > P ''0 c: &>ybeans 
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.-i lith R. Press Center 25 , Taepyung-ro 1 Ga , Chung-gu 
np/Pc^^ 100-750 

C ^ Seoul 

' (011-82-2) 738 7056 (Office Main) 

(011-82-2) 736 5501 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asa-iffi.or,kr 
Email ; soyakor#komet,net 


Contact Detaiis; Say Young Jo ' ■ 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 736-5501 
Office Main : (01 1-82-2) 738-7056 


, FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
program Code Foreign Market Development 
Bmcn; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Cornmodity/Product: Meat/Edibie Meat Offals 

Address: Room 303, Leema Building , 146-1 Soosong-dong, Seoul, Chongro- 
ku 

Zip/Postai Code: 110-140 
City; Seoul 

Phone(s) : (011-82-2) 720-1894 (Office Main) 

(011-82-2) 720-1896 (Office Fax) 

URL http://www.usmef.co.kr 
Emaii. korea@usmef.org 


Contact: Details; Brad Park 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 720-1896 
Office Main ;(011-82-2) 720-1894 


FAS Participant:; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council 
RrMnam Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address: IntNet , Yuhan Building (2F), 5, , Nonhyeon-ro 154-gil , Gangnam- 
gu 

Zip/Postdl Code: 135-893 
City: Seoul 

Phone(s): (Oil) 82-2-516-6893 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 82-2-516-6753 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: intnet@intnet.co.kr 


Cciinact Details: Yoonsang Lee 

Office Fax:(011-822) 516-6753 
Office Main :(011-822) 516-6893 


Mexico 


FAS Partsdpant: American Hardvraod Export Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name . American Hardwood Export Council 
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Foreign Market Development 
. Field Crops 8t Fore^ Products 
Wood and Artides of Wood 

' Sierra Candela No. 111-507 , Col. Lomas de Chapuitepec 
1100 Mexico D.F. 

^ 52--55-2623-1850 (Office Main) 

52-55-2623-1853 (Office Fax) 

URL http://www.ahec-niexico.org 
cmai-: http://www.ahK-europe.org/Contact.aspx?iang=en#message 


Contart Detaiis: Luis Zertuche ■ ' . 

Office Fax:(0ll-52-55) 2623-1853 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 2623-1850/51 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office f^ame: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code Foreign Market Development 
Brnch : Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product; Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: Jaime Balmes 8, Piso 6 Despacho 602 C , Col. Los Morales Polanco 
Zip/Postal Code: D.F. C.P. 11510 
City: Mexico City 

Phone(s): (011-52-55) 5281-6100 (Office Main) 

(011-52-55) 5281-6013 (Office Fax) 

URL. www.usmef.org.mx 
Kmaii- mexico@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Gilbert Lozano 

Office Fax:(011-52-55) 5281-6013 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 5281-6100 


FAS Participant'. USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commcxlity/Product: Chicken, parts 

Address; USAPEEC Monterey Office , Lazaro Cardenas 2224 Torre 11 Office 
102 , Col San Agusttn, 66278 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: SanPedro Garza Garcia,NL. 

Phone(s): (011-52-81) 8333-7582 (Office Main) 

(011-52-81) 8333-3731 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usap^c.org/ 

EmaiL j}cruz@usapeec.CM^.mx 


Contact Details: Jose Luis Cruz 

Office Fax:{011-52-81) 8333-3731 
Office Main ;(011-52-81) 8333-7852 


FA:S Partictpant; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 
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^ U.S. Dairy Export Councit 

Foreign Market Development 
Livestock & Seafood Products 
Dairy Products 

Av, AMMEX - MexIcpCity , Qrcuito Medicos 55, Int. 302 , Ciudad 
Satelite, NaticBlpan 
' - CP 53100 

C Estedo de Mexico 

c- p '' (Oil) 5255-5119-0475 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 5255-5119-0476 (Office Alternate Main) 

URL; 

emaii: usdecmex@marcatel.com.mx 

Contact Details; Rodrigo Fernandez 


Russian Federation 

FAS Participant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Smcri; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Comrnodity/Product; Chicken Meat, halal 
Chicken Mea^ kosher 
Chicken Mea^ whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: 20 Kulakova St. Bldg. lA, 

2ip/Posts! Code; 123592 

City: Moscow 

Phone(5): 7 925 080-5921 (Office Main) 

URL. http://www.usapeec.nj 
Email; usapeec@usapeec.ru 


Contact Details: Albert Davleyev 

Office Fax:(011-7-495) 781-9201 
Office Main :(011-7-495) 781-9200 


Singapore 

FAS Participant: American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; American Soybean Association 
Program Code; Foreign Market Development 
Brnch Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address: ASA-IM southeast Asia , 541 Orchard Road , #11-03 Liat Towers 

Zip/Postal Code: 238881 
City; n/a 

Phone(s): (011-65) 6737-6233 (Office Main) 

(011-65) 6737-5849 (Office Fax) 

URL www.asaimsea.com 
Emaii: asaspore@{^dfic.net.sg 


Contact Details: John Undblom 

Office Fax:(011-65) 6737-5849 
Office Main :(011-65) 6737-6233 
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USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
C ' - ' c USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

V-. C j ’ Foreign Market Development 
Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 
f/Product Chicken Mea^ haial 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address; 541 Orchard Road , Suite 15-04 Liat Towers 

Zip/Postai Code: 238881 
City: n/a 

PhonaCs): (011-65) 6737-1726 (Office Main) 

(011-65) 6737-1727 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

cmaii usapeec_sing@pacific.net.sg 


0;)ntact: Details . Margaret Say 

Office Fax:{011-65) 6737-1727 
Office Main :(011-65) 6737-1726 


FAS Pciftici'pant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
PfCjgrafD Code Foreign Market Development 
Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Produa: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: 39 Tyrwhitt Road , 3rd Floor Suite 

Zip/Pastai Code; 207538 
City; n/a 

Phone(s): (011-65-6) 733-4255 (Office Main) 

(011-65-5) 732-1977 (Office Fax) 

URL.: 

Ematl: stngapore@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Eric Choon 

Office Fax;(011-65) 6732-1977 
Office Main :(011-65) 6733-4255 


Spain 

FAS Pa.rtjcipant; USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code: Foreign Market Development 
Bmch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Praduct: Peas, dried 

Address: D. McClellan, S.L , c/ Borrell 7 - Local 1908190 , St. Cugat del 
Valles 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Barcelona 

Phc-neCs); (011-34-93) 589-8547 (Office Main) 

(011-34-93) 589-7501 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.legumechef.com 
Email; dmcclellan@drncddlan.com 
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David B. McCiellan: 

Office Fax:(011’34-3) 589-7051 
Office Main ;(011-34-3) 589-8547 
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Market Access Program (MAP) 


Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a table for each fiscal year 2011-2015 
identifying each participant in the MAP program, the overseas .location of 
each participant, the total U.S. government contribution and matching 
contribution, and a breakdown of the total contribution for categories 
including travel, housing, office expenses, etc. Please provide a total for 
each fiscal year U.S. government funding and matching contributions. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Market Access Program Funding and 
Contribution 


FY 

Year 

Government 

Funding 

(Authorization) 

Participant 

Contribution 

2011 

$200,000,000 

$395, 300, 052 

2012 

$200, 000, 000 

S<!04,026, 735 

2013 

$200,000,000 

$432,422,089 

2C14 

$200,000,000 

$355, 470, 972 

2015 

$200,000,000 

$251,737,036 


Contributions promised by the 
Participant for 2015 

Funding levels were reduced by 
Sequestration 
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Market Access Program Government and Participant Contributions 


FY 2011 


Government 
Contributions 
(Expendi tures ) 


Participant 

Contribution 


Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute 


4,511,896 


11,170,364 


American Biomass Trade Cooperative 


117,202 


Am.erican Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, 
and SFPA 


10,543,899 


4,520, 572 


American Peanut Council 


2,471,394 


5,277,471 


American Pistachio Growers/ 
Cal-Pure Pistachio Inc. 


967,129 


8,470,823 


Am.erican Seed Trade Association 


105,783 


1,305, 749 


American Sheep Industry Association 


355,180 


881,396 


Am.erican Soybean Association 


5,164,662 


16,243,03: 


Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 

3,774,913 

13,305,876^ 

Brewers Association, Inc. 

408,895 

631,659 

California Agricultural E.xport Council 

1,048,047 

1, 131,861 

California Asparagus Commiss.lon 

135,752 

55,612 

California Cherry Market.ing Research BD 

459,854 

506,988 

California Cling Peach Growers 

Advisory Board 

451,000 

219,433 

California Kiwifruit Commission 

61, 363 

237,216 

California Pear Advisory Board 

430,212 

304,794 

California Prune Board 

3,385,707 

9, 460, 582 

California Strawberry Commission 

905,013 

594, 6961 

iCalifornia Table Grape Commission 

3,547,077 

3,304,883 

California Tree E’ruit Agreement 

451,783 

589,765 

California Walnut Commission 

4,691,912 

5, 913, 933 

Cherry Marketing Institute 

257,310 

351,311 

Cotton. Council International 

19,832,919 

45,321,706 

Cranberry Marketing Coinniittee 

1,757,568 

2,810, 693 

Distilled Spirits Council 

208,092 

201,602 

Florida Department of Citrus 

5,004,456 

1 1,307,574 

Florida Tomato Committee 

681,634 

399,036 

Food Export Association Midwest USA 

11,560,859 

24,029, 977 

Food Export USA NE 

9,097,100 

18, 192, 916 

Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 

291, 181 

197,041 

Hawaii Papaya Industry Association 

175, 989 

64,997 

Hop Growers of America 

178,724 

95,583 

Intertribal Agriculture Council 

801,855 

301,007 

Mohiir Coanc.l of America 

84,312 

140, 513 

National Association of State Dept of Agri. 

3,774, 155 

2,654,345 

National Confectioners Association 

1 , 582,716 

6,702,700 

National Hay Association 

31,492 

55,000 
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National Sunflower Association 

3,263,500 

1,854,814 

National Watermelon Promotion Board 

252,816 

206, 062 

New York Wine and Grape Foundation 

397,964 

220, 004 

North American Export Grain Association 


697,157 


Northwest Wine Promotion Coalition 

965,204 

1 , 4 ]. 8 , 7 4 4 

Organic Trade Association 

419,229 

603,340 

Pear Bureau Northwest 

3,547,719 

9,031,777 

Pet Food Institute 

3,484,935 

536,261 

Raisin Administrative Committee 

2,954,870 

4,267,192 

Southern United States Trade Association 

7,179,644 

22,765,280 

Sunkist Growers, Inc 

2,550,924 

2,550, 924 

Texas Produce Export Association 

102,038 

75,390 

The Catfish Institute 

223,424 

202, 939 

The Popcorn Board 

311,809 

129,771 

U.S. Apple Export Council 

879,377 

2,497,710 

U.S. Dairy Export Council 

5, 128,114 

9,271,478 

U.S. Dry Bean Council 

1,245,201 

725, 956 

U.S. Grains Council 

9,976,931 

3,043,547 

U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 

65,294 

226,135 

U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 

1,159, 606 

2,734,884 


17,480,891 

16,208,041 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

7,369,040 

5,757,089 

University of Georgia 


o 

o 

o 

USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 

1,230,430 

1 619,997 

USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 

5,568,223 

6,253,944 

USA Rice Federation/US Rice Producers 

4,162,989 

19,533,829 

Washington Apple Comrriission 

5,348,746 

19,375,338 

Washington State Fruit Commission 

1,209,200 

3, 986,034 

Welch Foods Inc. 

921,586 

1,197,064 

Western United States Agricultural 

Trade Assoc. 

10,203,673 

46,875,547 

Wine Institute 

6, 616, 695 

10,396, 950 

Total 

205,349,786 

395,300,052 
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Market Access Program Government and Participant Contributions 


Government 
Contributions 
(Expendi tures ) 


Ai-aska Seafood Marketing Institute 
American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, 


American Pistachio Growers/ 
Cal-Pure Pistachio Inc. 


10 , 223,395 


Participant 

Contribution 


5 , 273 , 63 ? 


American Sheep Industry Association 


American Soybean Association 
Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 


California Agricultural Expor 


California Table Grape Commission 


California Walnut Commission 


Cherry Marketing Institute 


Cotton Council International 


Cranberry Marketing Committee 


Distilled Spirits Council 


Florida Department of Citrus 


Florida Tomato ComiTLittee 


Food Export Association Midwest USA 


Food Export USA NE 


Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 


Hawaii Papaya Industry Association 


Hop GrowetsS of America 


Intertribal Agriculture Council 


Mohair Council of Am.erica 


National Association of State Dept of Agri. 


National Confectioners Association 


National Hay Association 

National Pecan Growers Council 
National Potato Promotion Board 


National Renderers Association 


2 , 219,330 

4 , 325,278 


California 

Asparagus Commission 

California 

Cherry Marketing Research BD 

Cal ifornia 

Cling Peach Growers 

Advisory Board 

California 

Fear Advisory Board 

California 

Prune Board 


465,255 


3 , 074,362 


664,656 


10 , 650 , 11.4 


171,039 


780,786 


7 , 663,768 


26 , 550, 958 


760,620 


144,334 


311, 962 
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Market Access Program Government « 


FY 2013 


Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute 
Atierican Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, 
and SFPA 

American Peanut Council 
American Pistachio Growers/ 

Cal-Pure Pistachio Inc. 

American Seed Trade Association 
American Sheep Industry Association 
American Soybean Association 
Blue Diamond Growers/ 

Almond Board of California 
Brewers Association, Inc. 

California Agricultural Export Council 

California Asparagus Commission 

California Cherry Marketing Research BD 
California Cling Peach Growers 
Advisory Board 

California Fresh Fruit Association 
California Pear Advisory Board 

California Prune Board 

California Table Grape Commission 

California Walnut Commission 

Cherry Marketing Institute 
Cotton Council International 
Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Distilled Spirits Council 
Florida Department of Citrus 
Florida Tomato Committee 

Food. Export Association Midwest USA 

Food Export USA NE 
Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 
Hop Growers of America 

Intertribal Agriculture Council 

Mohair Council of AmLerica 

National Association of State Dept of Agri 
National Confectioners Association 
National Hay Association 
National Pecan Growers Council 
National Potato Promotion Board 
National Renderers Association 
National Sunflower Association 
National Watermelon Promotion Board 
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Market Access Program Government and Participant Contributions 


Government 
Contributions 
( E xpendi tu r e s ) 


Participant 

Contribution 


Alaska Seafood Marketing in 


American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, 
and SFPA 


American Peanut Counci] 


American Pistachio Growers/ 
Cal-Pure Pistachio Inc. 

American Seed Trade Association 


American Sheep Industry A.ssociation 


American Soybean Association 


Am.erican Sweet Potato Marketing Institute 


Blue Diamond Growers/ 
Almond Beard of California 


7 , 930,734 4 , 976,736 


1 , 500,473 


15 


5 , 368,313 25 , 124,890 


California Agricultural Export Council 


California Cherry Marketing Research BD 


California Cling Peach Growers 
Advisory Board 


California Fresh Fruit Association 


California Pear Advisory Board 


California Prune Board 


California Table Grape Comiti s s i on 


California Walnut Comiuission 


Cherry Marketing Institute 


Cotton Council International 


Cranberry Marketing Committee 


Distilled Spirits Council 


Florida Department of Citrus 


Florida Tomato Committee 


Food Export Association Midwest USA 


Food Export USA ME 


Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 


Hop Growers of Arrierica 


Intertribal Agriculture Council 


Mohair Council of America 


National Association of State Dept of Agri. 


National Confectioners Association 


National Pecan Growers Council 


698,637 


374,773 




Waal 


393,449 


628,424 


National 

Renderers 

Association 

National 

Sunflower 

Association 




National Watermelon Promotion Board 


New York Wine and Grape Foundation 
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Budget Ceiling Promised 

Contributions 


Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute 


American Hardwood, Plywood, Softwood, 
and SFPA 


American Peanut Council 

American Pistachio Growers/Cal-Pure Pistachio 
Inc . 


American Sheep Industry Association 


American Soybean Association 


American Sweet Potato Marketing Institute 


Blue Diamond Growers/ 
Almond Board of California 


8 , 736,897 


1 , 570,544 


5 , 221,439 


California Agricultural Export Council 


California Cherry Marketing Research BD 


California Cling Peach Growers 
Advisory Board 


California Fresh Fruit Association 


California Pear Advisory Board 


California Prune Board 


California Table Grape Commission 


California Walnut Commission 


Cherry Marketing Institute 


Cotton Council International 


Cranberry Marketing Committee 


Distilled Spirits Council 


Florida Department of Citrus 


Florida Tomato Committee 


Food Export Association Midwest USA 


Food Export USA NE 


Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 


Hop Growers of America 


Intertribal Agriculture Council 


Mohair Council of America 


National Association of State Dept of Agri. 


National Confectioners Association 


National Pecan Growers Council 


National Potato Promotion Board 


National Renderers Association 


National Sunflower Association 


New York Wine and Grape Foundation 


Northwest Wine Promotion Coalition 


Organic Trade Association 


413 , 125 ! 


728,842 




3 , 494,759 


15 , 705,440 


15 , 664,317 


413, 125 


728,842 


2 , 726,720 


669,018 


369, 414 


154,750 


218,548 


2 , 454,048 


669,018 


295,531 
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Budget Ceiling 


Promised 

Contributions 


Pear Bureau Northwest 


Pet Food Institute 


Raisin Administrative Committee 


Southern United States Trade Association 


Sunkist Growers, Inc 


Synergistic Hawaii Agriculture Council 


The Popcorn Board 


U.S. Apple Export Council 


U.S. Dairy Export Council 


U.S. Dry Bean Council 


U.S. Grains Council 


U.S. Hide, Skin and Leather Association 


U.S. Livestock Genetics Export, Inc. 


U.S. Meat Export Federation 


U.S. Wheat Associates 


USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 


USA Poultry and Egg Export Council 


USA Rice Federation/us Rice Producers 


Washington Apple Commission 


Washington State Fruit Commission 


Welch Foods Inc. 


Western United States Agricultural 
Trade Assoc. 


Wine Institute 


379,415 


386,396 


7,705, 129 




446,990 


,122,052 




10 , 


177 , 627,8391 251 , 


Expenditure year is ongoing. Budget number assumes 100% expenditures. 


657,304 


737,036 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-FriendL.Page 1 of 103 


U.S. Cooperator Market Development Program Participant - Search (Printer- 
Friendiy Version) 

The results of your search are listed below. 

Spain 

FAS Participant: California Wainut Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Cailfbmia Wainut Commistion 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Wainuts, raw 

Address: KMK2 MARKETING & KOMMUNIKATION , OxfordstraBe 240-53111 
Bonn, Germany 

Zip/Posta! Code: 08008 

City; Barcelona 

Phone(s): 011 49 228 94378 70 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email; ad@ad-wo.es 


Contact Details: Laurence Klinger 

Office Fax:(011-34-3) 218-9729 
Office Main :(011-34-3) 415-3232 


Sweden 


FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute > In Countary Representative 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Processed Products Branch | 

Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine i 

Address: Wine Institute of California , Granvagen 19 B , 19141 Sollentuna 

2ip/Postai Code: 

City: 19141 Sollentuna | 

Phone(s): 011.46.709.85.0585 (Office Main) 

URL: I 

Email: reija@califc^iawin^.se r 

1 ". 

Contact Details: Ms. Reija Andersson Tuomaala ■ 


Taiwan 


FAS Participant; Caiifornia Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Table Grape Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: P R Consultants Limited, Suite 7D-07 No. , 5, Section 5, Hsin , Yi 
Road, Taipei, Taiwan 110 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s): (011-886-2) 8789 8939 (Office Main) 

(Oil- 886-2) 2725 2155 (Office Main) 

URL; 

Email: danlelc@prcon.eom, rosalinec@pn:on.a5m 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS__Partners_Result... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-Friendl..Page 2 of 103 


Contact Details: Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS Participant: Caltfomia Pfum Mariceting Boaitl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Calffomla Tree Fruit Agieement 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Edibte Fruits/Nuts 

Address: Steven Chu & A^odates Co., Ltd. , iOF-3, No. 508, Chung Hsiao E. 
Rd. , Sec. 5, Taipei 110 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Taiwan 
Phone(s): 

URL: www.caltie^uitGom 
Ema i I ; scaf ms@msl 1. hinet. net 


Contact Details: Steven Chu 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2726-1815 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 2726-1939 


CAC ^ NatkMial Potato INemotlon Board/United States Potato Board I 

WS participant: 

Office Name: National Potato neimAion Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX I 

Commodtty/Product: Potatoei^ taMer fresh \ 

Address: P R Consultants Ltd. , Suite 7D-07, No. 5, Sectton 5, Hsin Yi R , | 

Taipei, 110 Taiwan 

Zip/Postal Code; ‘ 

City: Taiwan 

Phone(s) : (886-2) 8789-8939 (Office Main) 

(886-2) 2725-2155 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.pcAatoesusa-taiwan.com 

Email: rosatinec@pfcon.com ^ 


Contact Details: Rosaline Chen 


FAS Participant: Pear Bureau Northwert (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Pear Bureau of Northwest 
Program Code: Mailcet Access Program 

Brnch; AGX i 

Commodity/Product: Pears, fresh 

Address: Steven Chu & Associates Co., Ltd. , 12F, No. 508, Chung Hsiao East ; 
Rd. Sec. 5 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s): +886-2-2726-1939 (Office Main) 

+886-2-2726-1815 (Office Fax) 

URL: 


http://intranetapps. fas. usda.gov/PCD,/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners Result... 9/22/2015 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-Friendl..Page 3 of 103 


Email; scafms®msll,hln^.net 


Contact Details: Steven Chu 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 277S-5487 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 2752-1913 


FAS Participant; Raisin Administrative Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Raisin Administeative Committee 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Raisins 

Address: Steven Chu & Associates , 12F, No. 508, Chung Hsiao E. Road 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City; Sec.5 Taipei,11083 R.O.C. 

Phone(s): 011-886-2-2726-1939 (Office Main) 

011-886-2-2726-1815 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email: scafms@msll.hlnet.net 


Contact Details: Steven Chu 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2726-1815 
Office Main :{011-886-2) 2726-1939 


FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address; Steven Chu & Assodates, 508, , Chung-Hsiao East Road, Sec. 5 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s): 886-2-2726-1939 (Office Main) 

886-2-2726-1815 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email; scafms@msll.hinet.net 


Contact Details; Steven Chu 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2775-5487 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 2752-1913 


FAS Participant: Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Almond Board of California 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Almonds, raw 

Address; 3/F, #31 Lane 33 , Section 1 Chien-kuo N. Road 
Zip/Posta! Code; 104 
City; Taipei 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email: 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-FriendL.Page 4 of 103 


Contact Details; Vacant 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 778-2032 
Office Main :(0tl-886-2) 778-2032 


FAS Participant; American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Soyteans 

Address; ASA-IM Taiwan , 6 FI., #27, Chang An East Road , Section 1 


Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Taipei 104 

Phone(s); (011-886-2) 2560-2927 (Office Main) 
(011-886-2) 2568-3869 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.asaim.OFg.tw 
Email : asatwn@ms75.hinet.net 


Contact Details: Anthony Thang 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2568-3869 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 2560-2927 


rA<- National Grape Co-operative Association/Welch's (Foreign 

rAb rarttcipant- 

Office Name: Welch's Foods 
Program Code; Market Access ^^ram 

Brnch; AGX 

COmmodjty/Product: Juice, grape, frozen concentrate 

Address : Inchcape Taiwan Limited , 7/F National Enterprise Center , 188 
Nanking East Road, Section 5. , Taiwan 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Taipei 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: James Wang 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2749-1890 

Office Main ;(011-886-2) 2749-1888 ext. 500 


FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Wine Institute - - In Country Representative 
Program Code: Mailcet Access Program 

Brnch: Processed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wdne 

Address: PR Consultants Limited , Suite 7D-07 Taipei World Trade Center , 
No. 5, Section 5, Hsin Yl Road 

Zip/Postai Code; 110 
City: Taipei 

Phone{s): Oil 886 2 8789 8939 (Office Main) 
oil 886 2 2725 2155 (Office Fax) 

URL; 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-FriendL.Page 5 of 103 


Email: rosalinec®pn=on.oom 


Contact Details: Rosaline Chan 

Office Fax:(011-886-2) 2725-2155 
Office Main :(011-886-2) 8789-8939 

Thailand 

FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea & Lentil Council 
Program Code; Maricet Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops 8i Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Pea^ dried 

Address: AgriSource Co., Ltd. , Ambassador's Court, 4th Robr, , No. 416 
76/1 , Soi Lang Suan, Moenchit Road 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Bangkok 10330 

Phone(s); (011-66-2) 251-8655/6 (Office Main) 

(011-66-2)251-8669 (Office Alternate Main) 

(011-66-2) 251-8772 (Office Alternate Main) 

(01 1-66-2) 251-0390 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: dee@aghsourc£.co.th 


Contact Details: Dee Richmond 


FAS Participant; Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fmh 

Address: @ Success Marketing Co., LTD , 7th Floor, Ploenchit Center, , 2 
Sukhumvit Road, Klongtoey 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Bangkok 10110 Thailand 
Phone(s): 662-656-7921 (Office Main) 

662-656-7931 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : tulip@successmarkehng.co.th 


Contact Details: APIRADEE (TUUP) PHANUROOTE@Success Marketing Co., LTD 


United Kingdom 

FAS Participant: Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute (ASMl) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Alaska Seafood Martceting Institute 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Producte 
Commodity/Product; Fish/Crustaceans/Molluscs 

Address: U3tus UK , Ms.Rebecca Wilsom , 1 G The Chandlery , 50 
Weirtminster Brige Road 

Zip/Postal Code; 


http://mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Market Development Program Participants - FAS Partners (Printer-FriendL.Page 6 of 103 


City: London 

Phone(s): 44(0)207 953 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: RWilson@MaskaSeafood.org 


Contact Details; Ms. Rebecca Wilson 


FAS Participant; Raisin Administrative Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Raisin Administrative Committee 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Raisins 

Address: Ttie Garden , Bourne Business Park , Cores End Road, Boujrne End , 
United Kingdom & Scandinavia 
Zip/Postai Code; SL8 5AS 

City: Buckinghamshire 

Phone(s)t 011-44(0)8455 213933 (Office Main) 

011-44(0)1753-827-657 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.comeintothegarden.co.uk 
Email : pm@comeintothegarden.co.uk 


Contact Details; Peter Meadows 

Office Fax:(011-44-020) 8748 3203 
Office Main :(011-44-020) 8741 8513 


FAS Participant: California Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Table Grape Commission 
Program Code: Haritet Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: 5ta. Avenida con 6ta. , Transversal de Los Paios Grandes , Qta. Mi 
Caserto 

Zlp/Posta! Code; 1060 

City; Caracas 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email : 73000.3367@compuserve.com 


Contact Details: Raquel Benaim 

Office Fax:(011-582) 286-1379 

Office Main :011-58-2) 286-1379/286-1531 


FAS Participant; California Plum Marketing Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Tree Fruit Agreement 
Program Code: Martcet Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Edible Fruits/Nuts 

Address: 2a. Av. Santa Eduvigis , Edif. Estancia Eduvigis, Apt. 2-C 
Zip/Postat Code; 1071 

City; Caracas 


http://mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/20 1 5 
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Phone(s): 

URL: www.caltre^iijt-com 
Emaii : raqueib@cantv-net 


Contact Details; Raquel Benaim 

Office Fax:(011-582) 285-8737 
Office Main :(011-582) 286-0452 


Mexico 

FAS Participant: Pear Bureau NoiHiwest (Foreign Office) 

Bureau of Northwest (Mexico, Central America, South 
Office f^fnerlca) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Pears, fresh 

Address; South American Region (Colombia, Panama, , Venzuela and 

Trinidad Grupo PM S.A. , de C.V. Av. Coronel Ahumada 204 Col. , 
Lomas del Mirador 
Zip/Postai Code: C.P. 62350 

City: Cuernavaca, Morelos 
Phone(s): +52 777 3167370 (Office Main) 

+52 777 3167369 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: grupopm@grupopm.com 


Contact Details: Luts Moreno 


Panama 

FAS Participant: Washington State Ap|He Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington A|H>le Commission 
Program Code: Market Aness Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fr^h 

Address: FTA International, LLC, 1270 Caroline St 
Zip/Postal Code; 

City; Atlanta, GA 30307 
Phone(s); 404-669-6273 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Emaii; ebaron@ft3inter.com 


Contact Details: Ernesto Baron, FTA International 

Vietnam 

FAS Participant; California Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfomia Table Grape Commission 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: 106-108 Tran Tuan Khai Street District 5 

Zip/Postal Code; 


http://iiitranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners Result... 9/22/2015 
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City: Ho Chi Mlnh Qty 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Frands Lee 

Office Fax:(011-84-8) 835-2505 

Office Main ;(011-84-8) 835-2871/5352/7036 


Canada 

FAS Participant; Califomla Paar Advisory Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Calffomia Pear Advisory Board 
Program Code: Harkcst Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Fruit, dried 

Address: California Pear Advisory Board/R.E.P.S. , Canadian Representative , 
1054 Cenfre Street , Suite 221 

Zip/Postai Code: L4J 8E5 
City: Thornhill 

Phone(s): (416) 200-7207 (Office Main) 

(416) 209-2651 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: ken . b€rger@ft)gers. com 


Contact Details: Ken Berger 

China, Peoples Republic of 


FAS Participant: U^. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodtty/Product: Dairy Products 

Address; PR Consultants, Ltd. , Suite 1010 lingan , Fortune Gate 1701 
Beijing West 

Zip/Postal Code: 200040 
City: Shanghai 

Phone(5); (Oil) 8621-6319-0668 (Office Main) 

(011) 8621-6319-0338 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: usdec@prcon.aHT> 


Contact Details; Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-86-21) 6279-8669 
Office Main :(011-86-21) 6279-8668 


Japan 

PAQ WasHIngton State Fruit Commission (Northwest Cherry 

hAb participant, g^yj^rs) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

ProgramCode: Market Araess Program 
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Brnch: ASX 

Commodity/Product; Cherrt^ fresh 

Address: MILTON MARKETING INC , 9-1-7-581 AKASAKA , MINATO-KU 
Zip/Postal Code: 107-0052 
City; TOKYO 

Phone(s) : 81-050-3488-4172 (Office Main) 

81-050-3488-4172 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email; sdi@gol.com 


Contact Details: Scott Hltx^man 

Office Fax:(011-81-47) 577-6517 
Office Main :(0H-81-47) 577-6416 


FAS Participant: Califomia Tomato Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Calffomia Fresh Tomato Growers/Fiorkta Tomato Committee : 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; TomatoeSr frosh 

Address: cfo Uniflex Marketing, Inc , Padflc Bldg. 3F, 1-5-3 , HIgashiazabu 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 106-0044 Japan ! 

Phone(s): 81 (3) 3505-5736 (Office Main) 1 

URL: i 

Emaii: | 


Contact Details: Hajime Uehara 

Office Fax:(011-81-45) 663-1646 
Office Main :(011-81-45) 641-3111 


FAS Participant: Pet Food Instit ute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Pet Food Instft^ 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Formt Products 

Commodity/Product: Dog Food 

Address: NES Bldf. 2F , PRAP Japan, Inc. Sakuragaoka-cho , Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo 150 Japan 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Tokyo 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Yuko Adachi 

Office Fax:(011-81-03) 3464-5292 
Office Main :(011-81-03) 3464-6791 


1 Hong Itong 

PAq PArfirinsnt- Washington State Fruit Commission (Northwest Cherry 

hAb participant. (Foreign Office) 
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Office Name; (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Edible Fruits/Nuts 

Address; MARKETING PLUS , 7B, 4 WHITFIELD ROAD, CAYUSE BAY 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Hong Kong 

Phone(s): 852-2554-1600 (Office Main) 

852-3676-7960 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: pfmk@i-cable.com 


Contact Details: Philander Fan 

Office Main :(01i-852-2) 815-6773/2815-9375 


Mala'^ia 

FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fr^h 

Address: Total Market Solutions, No. 3-G, Jalan , OP 1/6, Pusat Perdagangan 
One Puchong, , 47162 Puchong, Selangor 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Kuala Lumpur 
Phone(s): 609-8070-7216 (Office Main) 

603-8076-3825 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

; Email: eddie.saw@totalms.com. my 


Contact Details; Eddie Saw, Total Market Solutions 


Mexico 


FAS Participant: APA-llie Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: APA — The Engineered Wood Association 
ProgramCode; Maricet Access Program 

Brnch; Reid Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address: Torre Esmeralda II Blvd. Avila Camacho , #36 Pisco 10 Lomas de 
Chapultepec, , Deleg. Miguel Htda 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: C.P. 11000, Mexico D.F. 

Phone(s); 011-52-55-2623-1833 (Office Main) 

011-52-55-2623-1834 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.americ3nsoftwoodsmexico.com 
Email: fvale@softwood.org 


Contact Details: Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(011-52-55) 2623-1834 
Office Main :{011-52-55) 2623-1833 
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FAS Participant: California Tomato Commb»ion (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; California Fresh Tomato Growers/ FiorWa Tomato Committee 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Tomatoes, fresh 

Address: c/o Raul Lopez , /^yo las cuevas #119 , luriquiila, Querataro , 
C.P. 76230 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Mexico 

Phone(s); +52 (442) 234-2863 (Office Main) 

URL; 

Email; adrianr@mail. intermex.com, mx 


Contact Details: Adrian Rivera 

Office Fax:(011-52-5) 598-5431 
Office Main :(011-52-5) 615-0349 


ETAc r. .4. Washington State Fruit Commission (Northwest Cheiry 

FAS Participant. (foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product; Edible Fruits/ Nuts 

Address: CIRUELOS 137 INT. 109, CENTRO COMERCIAL , EL PINAR JURICA , 
QUERETARO MEXICO CP 76100 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: Queretaro 

Phone(s): 52-442-218-1097 (Office Main) 

52-442-218-1097 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email: jcmetsl23@gmaiLc»m 


Contact Details: Juan Carlos Moreira 


cAc Washington State Fruit Commission (Northwest Cherry 

FAS Participant, Growers) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Mailcet Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Edibie Fruits/Nuts 

Address: LL & WANG LTD , 14F, No. 44 , 3F, NO. 14, LANE 26, TAI-SHUN ST. 
, Taipei Taiwan 10648 

Zfp/Postal Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s): 886-9-1194-5965 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: y}kuol976@gmaiLcom 


Contact Details: Rep: Hermann Kuo 
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France 

FAS Participant: USA Pea And LMiUl Ccnindll (Foreign OfRce) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea & IjenUI Coyncii 
Program Code: Market Ac«ss Prognen 

Brnch: Field Crops ti Forest Products 
Commodity/Product; Beans, Peas, and Lentils, organic 

Address: j. stobbs Markrtbase , 71 Avenue Bosquet , 75007 Paris, France 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 75007 Paris 

Phone(s) : (01 1-33- 1) 4551-3603 (Office Main) 

(011-33-1) 4753-7285 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.maricetbase.fr 
Email: jstobbs@marketbase.fr 


Contact Details: Johanna Stobbs 

Office Fax:(011-33-l) 4753-7285 
Office Main :(011-33-l) 4551-3603 


Mexico 

i i FAS Participant: American Soybean AssodMton (Foreign Office) 

! i Office Name; American SoybMsi iiaeociaUon 

1 Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops S FcwoaA Products 

Commodity/ProducC: Soybeans 

Address: Guadalajara Worid Trade Center , Ave. Mariano Otero No. 1249 , 
j Toms Padfico Int. B 171M , Rinconada del Bosque 

Zip/Postal Code: 44530 

' City; Guadalajara, Jalisco C.P. 

Phone(s): (011-52-33) 5000-0990 (Office Main) 

(011-52-33) 5000-0999 (Office Fax) 
i ! URL: http://www.soyamex.com.mx 

j I Email: asamex@soyam©(.com.mx 


f Contact Details: William Brant 

1 ...... 



j Lebanon 

FAS Participant; UA Dairy Expmt Council (R>relgn Office) 

Office Name: U.S Dairy Export Council (Middle East) 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address: AMFI , P.O. Box 113-5028 , Tabbara Bidg., Manara 
I I Zip/Postal Code: 

i j City: Beirut 

; ; Phone(s): (Oil) 96M-740393 (Office Main) 

! j (Oil) 961-1-740378 (Office Alternate Main) 

! i (Oil) 961-1-740393 (Office Fax) 

! ; URL: 

: Email; amfime@cyberta.netlb 
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Contact Details: Simon Bakht 

Office Fax:(011) 961-1>740393 
Office Main :(0il) 961-1-740393 


Hala Khoury (Jordan) 


Russian Federation 

FAS Participant: IJ.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

8rnch; Livestock ft SeafPod Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edibte Meat Offals 
Address: Ul. Efimova 4 A Office 303 
Zip/Postal Code: 190031 

City: St. Petersburg 

Phone(s): (011-7-812) 309-1101 (Office Main) 
(011-7-812) 309-1102 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email; stpete@usmef.org 


Contact Details; Anna Pusyrevskaya 

Office Fax;(011-7-812) 346-7805 
Office Main :(011-7-812) 346-7763 


Hong Kong 


FAS Participant; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S, Dairy &q>ort Council 
Program Code: Market AOMSS Program 

Brnch: Uvestock ft Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address; PR Consultants, Ltd , Suite 1406B Maiden Court , 46 Cloudview 
Road, Nortii Point 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s); (Oil) 852-2833-5977 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 852-2893-7538 (Office Fax) 

URL; usdec@prcon.com 
Email: sytv3ines@prcon.com 


Contact Details: Slyvalne Slu 

Office Fax;(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


Caribbean Ba^n 


FAS Participant: U.S, Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Report Federation 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: livestock ft Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edibie Meat Offels 

Address; 320 West Nimitz 

Zip/Postal Code: 78624 
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City; Fraderid<sburg, TX 
Phone(s); (830) 99706319 (Office Main) 
(830) 997-6093 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email ; wundertc@hctc.net 


Contact Details: Elizabeth Wundallch 

Office Fax:(830) 997-6093 
Office Main :(830) 997-6319 


South America, NEC 

FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
ProgramCode; Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offols 

Address; Independence Plaza , 1050 17th Street, Suite 2200 

Zip/Postai Code: 80265 
City: Denver 

Phone(s); (303) 623-6328 (Office Main) 

(303) 623-0297 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: rvemaz 2 a-paganlni@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name : U.S. Meat Export Federation 
ProgramCode: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edibie Meat Offals 

Address; 12F-1, No. 23, Sec. 2, Keelung Rd. , Hsin-Yi District 
Zip/Postal Coder- 

City: Taipei 110 

Phone{s); (011-886-2) 2736-1200 (Office Main) 

(011-886-2) 2726-1500 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usmef.org.tw 
Email; taiwan@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

Lebanon 

FAS Participant: U.S, Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
ProgramCode: Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product; Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address; P.O. Box 113-5028 , Manara, Hamra 

Zip/Postal Code: 1103-2010 
City: Beinjt 

Phone(s): (011-961-1) 740378/741223 (Office Main) 
(011-961-1) 740393 (Office Fax) 
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URL; 

Email : amfime@cyberta.net.lb 


Contact Details 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: li.S. Meat Export Pederson (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.& Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Maricet Ao;»ss Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product; Meat/Edibie Meat Offals 

Address: A/IBF Junhui Bldg, No. 7, Tlyu Rd. West , Tianhe District 
Zip/Postal Code: 510620 

City: Guangzhou 

Phone(s): (011-86-20) 3889-1812 (Office Main) 

(011086-20) 3889-1920 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email; canton@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Steve Mo 

Office Fax:(011-86-20) 3889-1920 
Office Main :(011-86-20) 3889-1812 


United Kingdom 


FAS Participant; California Dried Prune Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Califomla Dried Prune Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product; Prunes, dried 

Address: Euro-American Marketing Services , The Old Chapel , 41 Main 
Street Lubenham 

I Zip/Postal Code: LE16 9TF 

I City; Leiscestershire 

j I Phone(s): 

i j URL: 

I I Email: info@euroamerican.eu.aDm 

Contact Details: Mark Dorman 

Office Fax:(011-44-185) 846-9333 
Office Main :(011-44-18S) 846-9666 

India 

FAS Participant: California Dried Prune Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Dried Prune Board 
Program Code: Market Acmss Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Prunes, dried 

Address; K-3/17 DLF Phase II 
Zip/Postal Code: HR 122 002 
City: Gurgaon 
Phone(s): 
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URL: 

Email: ksunderlai€>scs-group.a>m 


Contact Details: KeiUi Sunderlal 

Office ftx:{011-91-i24) 894-4402 
Office Main :(011-9i-124) 894-4401 


FAS Participant; California Pliim Marketing Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: CaHfomia Tfoe l^it Agaament 
Program Code: Market A cc aaa Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Edible Fnilts/Niits 

Address: 3. Brain, Inc. , Kcrtiyo Building 7F , Honcho 5-49 Naka-Ku 
Yokahan>a-shl 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Kanaga 
Phone(s): 

URL; www.caitreefruit.com 
Email : jbrain@hh.iij4u.or.jp 


Contact Details: 


: Canada 

FAS Participant: 
Office Name: 
I Program Code: 

Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Posta! Code; 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

ijcmmany 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postai Code: 
! City: 

Phone(s): 


Jimmy Uehara 

Office FaxiOll (+81) 45-663-1646 
Office Main :011 (+81) 45-641-3111 



Callfomla afog Peach Advisory Board (Foreign Office) 
Califomia Cling Peach Advisory Board 
Market Access Program 
AGX 

Peac h es , fresh 

1324 Hansen Ave. , Alameda, Califomia 94501 USA 


Canada 

biliwest@alamedanet.net 


j 

Bill Westemoff i 


Cherry Marketing Institute (Foreign Office) 

Cherry Marketing XnsUtute 
Market Access Program 
AGX 

Cherries, fresh 

Tangstedter Chaussee 12 , 25462 Rellingwi Germany 

25462 

Reiilngen 

(011-49) 4101-207824 (Office Main) 
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(011-49) 4101-206871 (Office Fax) 
URL: http://www.choosecheiTies.com/ 
Email: mmrralfs®aol.com 


Contact Details: Ruth Ralft 

Office Fax:(011-49) 4101-206871 
Office Main :(011-49) 4101-207824 


iiSfMaiii 


FAS Participant: Raisin Admlnlstrstive Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Raisin Administrative Committee 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Raisins 

Address: c/Borrell 7-Local 19 , 08190 St. Cugat de Valles 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Barc^ona 
Phone(s): 

URL: 


Email : dmcclellan@dmcde!lan.a)m 


Contact Details: David McCldlan 

Office Fax:(011) 34 93 589 7051 
Office Main :(011) 34 93 589 8547 


Hungary 


FAS Participant: Raisin Administrative Committee (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Raisin Administrative Committee 
Program Code; Maiket Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Raisins 

Address: H-1124 Budapest , Deres u. 10/D 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Budapest 
Phone(s): 

URL; 

Emaii: nagyedit@alarTnix.net 


Contact Details: Nagy Edit Klara 

Office Fax:011 36 1 355 3298 
Office Main :011 36 1 355 3298 


ij Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: USA Poultry ft Egg E}q>ort Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock ft Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat, halal 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Mea^ whole 
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Chicken, parts 

Address: 4th Flcxir, The House Building , 128-25 Chungdam-dong Kangnam- 
ku 

Zip/Postal Code: 135-100 
City: Seoul 

Phone{s): (011-822) 543-9380 (Office Main) 

(0110822) 543-0944 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usapeec.cakr 
Emaif: !an@scrf>nmm.com 


Contact Details: Lan Sohn 

Office Fax:(011) 822-543-0944 
Office Main :{011) 822-543-9380 


'United KlR^Elom _ _ 

FAS Participant: Caiifonila Table Grape Commla^n (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Calfftenia Table Grape Commis^n 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, frash 

Address: Andrew Brown 8 l A^odates, Pound House, , Pound Lane, , 
Godaiming, Surrey GU7 IBX United Kingdom 

Zip/Posta! Code: GU7 IBX 
City: Surrey 

Phone(s) : (011-44) 1483 416136 (Office Alternate Main) 

(011-44) 1483 426662 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: andrew®andrewbrownassoclates.a)m 


Contact Details: Andrew Brown 

Office Fax:(011-44-01483) 42-6662 
Office Main :(011-44-01483) 41-6136 


FAS Participant: Washington State Appla Cmnmiation (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Wa^ington Apple Commlsrion 
Program Code: Market AcceM Program 

Brnch; HTP 

Commodity/Pnaduct: Apples, fresh 

Address: 16 Wynches Farm Drive , St Albans 
Zip/Postai Code: AL4 OX 

City: Hertfordshire 

Phone(s): +44-1727-862074 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: wac@midsummennarketing.com 


Contact Details: George Smith Midsummer Marketing 


PAC; D^rtirindinF- Washington state FruK Commtolon (Northwe^ Cherry 

rAb Karacipanc. Qy^wers) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code; Market Access Program 
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Bmch: HW 

Commodity/Product: PMadhlo^ roasted 

Address: MIDSUMMER MARKEONG , 16 WYNCHES FARM DRIVE , ST 
ALBANS, HERTFORDSHIRE AL40XH 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: ST ALBANS 

Phone(s): 44-1727-862-074 (Office Main) 

44-1707-226-176 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: nwc@mldsummermarketing.eom 


Contact Details: George Smith 

Office Fax:(011-44-01707) 226-176 
Office Main :(011-44-01707) 226-576 


FAS Participant: Callfomla Ctwrry AiMaoiy Board (Foreign OfHce) 

Office Name; CaUfOmia Chofty iMMory Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; A6X 

Commodity/Product: Cherries, fresh 

Address: 22 Daymer Gardens 
Zip/Postal Code: HAS 2HP 

City: Pinner, Middlesex 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: neji@nmgconsulting.a}.uk 


Contact Details: Neil Gcxdon 

Office Fax:(011-44-020) 8429-4297 
Office Main :(011-44-020} 8429-0819 


FAS Participant: U.S. Apple Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Anrte EiqMMt Coimdl (Foreign Office) - The Garden 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: 4th Floor, 2 Thames Avwue , United Kingdom 
Zip/Postal Code: SL4 IQP 
City: Windsor 

Phone(s): 011-44-1753-851910 (Office Main) 

011-44-1753-827657 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.usapples.a}m 
Email: lain@comeintothegarden.co.uk 


Contact Details: lain Forbes 


FAS Participant: Mmcmd Board of Callfonda (Foreign Offlte) 

Office Name- Board of California, St Aibam (European Regional 


Office) 

PmgramCode: Market itecess Program 

Bmch: HTP 
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Commodity/Product: AlimHid% raw 

Address: Suite 6, Censeo House , 6 St. Peters Street 
Zip/Postai Code: AL13U= 

City: St. Albans 

Phone(s) : +44 759 069 0982 (Office Main) 

URL: www.a!mon<ls.oo.uk; www.almonds.de ; www.almonds.fr 
Email: drofTe@almondboard.com 


Contact Details; Dariela Roffe-Raddnd 


PAS Participant: Noitliwest Wine Coalition (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Northwest Wine Coalition 
Program Code: Market Access l^t>gram 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: WlnOr Including sparldlng wdne 

Address: Hilltop Wines , PO Box 392 
Zip/Postal Code: RH2 2EL 
City; Relgate 

Phone(s); +44 (0) 1737 223215 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: mike@hilltopwines.a>.uk 


Contact Details: Mike Coveney 


ii Belglum-Luxembourg 

FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: II.S. Dairy Export Councii (Belgium) 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock 8i Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

; Address: Landmaiic Europe. Rue du Cdidge 27, 1050 

j ’ Zip/Postal Code: 

I City; Brussels BELGIUM 

I Phone(s); (Oil) 32-2-808-0644 (Office Main) 

} (01 1) 32-2-502-8870 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

I Email; usdec.europe@mistr 3 l-pr.c 0 .uk 


Contact Details: Mike Evans 

Office Fax:(011-44-1869) 351-519 
Office Main :(011-44-1869) 352-726 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Eiqwrt Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Attess Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product; Beef, carcasses, chilled 

Address: 18/24 Rue des Cc^nies 

Zip/Postal Code: 1000 

City: Brussels 
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Phone{s): (011-32-2) 514-1506 (Office Main) 
(011-32-2) 503-2984 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.amer1canbeefclub.com 
Emaii: eu@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

Europcsan Union 

FAS Participant: American Hardwood Export Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: American HardMK>od Export Council 
Program Code: Market Accen Program 

Brnch ; Field Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 
Address: 3 St. Michael's Alley 
Zip/Postal Code: EC3V9DS 
City: London 

Phone(s) : +44 (0)20 7626-41 1 1 (Office Main) 

+44 (0)20 7626-4222 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.americanhartlwood.org 
Emaii: htb 3 ://www.ahec-eutx>pe.org/Contact.aspx?lang=en#message 


Contact Details: David Venables 

Office Fax:(011-44-020) 7626-4222 
Office Main :(011-44-020) 7626-4111 


United Kingdom 


FAS Participant; Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute > - In Country Representative 
Program Code: Market Accc»m Ihrogram 

Brnch: Processed Products Branch 
Commodtty/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine 

Address: 83 Victoria Street 
Zip/Postal Code; SWIH OHW 
City; London 

Phone(s): 011 44 20 3008 8060 (Office Main) 

011 44 20 3008 6180 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Emaii ; info@calwlne.co.uk 


Contact Details: John McLaren 

Office Fax:(011-44-207) 630-9346 
Office Main :(0ll-44-207) 630-9101 


Russian Federation 

FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Livestock 8k Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Beef, bone>in cuts, chilled 
Beef, boneless, chilled 
Beef, carcasses, chilled 
Lamb Meat 
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Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: Business Center, 9th Floor , Leninsky Prospekt, 2 


Zip/Postal Code: 

City; 

Phone(s): 


119049 

Moscow 

(011-7-495) 544-9387 (Office Main) 
(011-7-495) 230-6819 (Office Fax) 


URL: 

Email; moscow@usmef.OTg 


Contact Details; W!a Dubrovina 

Office Fax: (01 1-7-495) 239-6849 
Office Main :(011-7-495) 239-1578 


FAS Participant; Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Almond Board of Califdrnla 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Almomls, raw 


Address; 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


18 Efremova Street, Bid. 41 

119048 

Moscow 

http://www.AlmondsAreIn.ru 
office® AimondsAreIn .ru 


Contact Details: Irina Kozily 

Office Fax:(011-7-095) 246-0359 
Office Main :(011-7-095) 246-0359 


FAS Participant: Pet Food Irastitute (Foreign Office) 
Office Name : Pet Food Iiwtitute 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Cat Food 

Address: 4 Pudovkina str. 

Zip/Postai Code: 119285 
City; Moscow 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email; agerman@globalworks.ru 


Contact Details: Alexei German 

Office Fax:(011-7-095) 937-9618 
Office Main :(011-7-095) 143-0308 


Netherlands 


FAS Participant: Wine Xnsti^e (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute - In Countiy RcqH^sentative 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: Processed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine 
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Address: Benoondenhoutseweg 23 
Zip/Posta! Cole; 

City: 2596 BA Den Haag 
Phone(s): 011 31 70 314 2425 (Office Main) 

011 31 70 314 2427 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.califomia-wlne.org 
Email : molleman@us-export.nl 


Contact Details: Paul MoHeman 

Office Fax:(011-31) 172-475545 
Office Main :(0ll-31) 172-471571 


Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant; Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute - - In Country Representative 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: Proc^sed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine 

Address; 4th Floor, The House Building , 128-25 Chungdamdon Kangnamku , 
Knagnam-gu, Seoul 
Zip/Postal Code: 135-100 
City: Seoul 

Phone(5): 011 82 2 543 9380 (Office Main) 

011 82 2 543 0944 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email; lan@sohnmm.com 


Contact Details; Lan Sohn 

Office Fax:011-9716-1507 
Office Main :(0ll-82-2) 543-9380 


i’ Mexico 

FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute - - In Country Representative 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch : Processed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine 

Address: Enlaces Gastronomica S.A. de CV. , Christian Andersen 417 , 
Colonia Polanco 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 11560 Mexico DF 

Phone(s) : +52-55-5281-6728 (Office Alternate Main) 

URL: 

Email; ads.cadena@gmail.com 


Contact Details: Ms Adriana Cadena 


China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute - - In Country Repi^entative 
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Program Code: Market Access Proflram 

Brnch; Processed Producbi Branch 
Commodity/Product: Wine, including sparkling wine 

Address; AVIAREPS Marketing Garden China , Suite 18B, Jin An New Century 
Plaza , No. 188 Wu Jiang Rc»d 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Shanghai 200041 

Phone(s): 011.86.(21) 5237.1186.118 (Office Main) 

011.86 (21) 6359.1571 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email; giu@aviareps.com 


Contact Details: Gillian Ui 


Mexico 

FAS Participant; National Renderers Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: National Renderers Association 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

j Commodity/Product; Meal, meat 

Tallow, inedible 

Address: Sierra Candela No. Ill Office 501 , Lomas de Chapultepec 
I Zip/Postai Code: 

I City; Mexico City 

Phone(s): (52«55) 5980-6080 (Office Main) 

(52-55) 5980-6081 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: nramex@nralatinamen«.org 


Contact Details: German Davalos 

Office Fax:(011-5255) 5980-6081 
Office Main :(011-5255) 5980-6080 


China, Peoples Republic of __ 

! FAS Participant; USA Poultry Bt Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poul^ & Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: livestock ft Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Chidcen Meat* halal 
Chicken Mea^ kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Room 419, Building A , Heqiao Mansion, No. 8A Ghuanghua Road, , 
Chaoyang District 

Zip/Postai Code: 100026 
City: Beijing 

Phone(s): (011-86-10) 6581-1255 (Office Main) 

(011-86-10) 6581-2922 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.usapeec.org.cn 
Email : bjolTice@usapeec.org.cn 


Contact Details: Richard Hu 

Office Fax:(011-86-10) 6581-2922 
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Office Main :(011-86-10) 6581-1255 


Mexico 

FAS Participant: USA Poultry fli Egg Export CouncU (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Program Code; Market Access Program 

Bmch; Livestock & Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat^ haial 
Chicken Mrat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Mexico City Office , Alma de leon, Marketing Manager , Matias 
Romero 216-702 Col.DelValle 
Zip/Posta! Code: D.F. 03100 
City: Mexico City 

Phone(s): (011-525-55) 5980-6090 (Office Main) 

(011-525-55) 5535-1465 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usapeec.org.mx 
Email: aldeleon@usapeec.org. mx 


Contact Details: Alma de Uon 

Office Fax:(0H-525-S5) 5980-6085 
Office Main :(011-525-55) 5980-6090 


: Lebanon 


FAS Participant; USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name : USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program { 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat^ hatal 
Chicken Meat^ kosher 
Chicken Meat, wdiole 
Chicken, parto 

Address; Arab Marketing & Finance Inc. (AMFI) , Ras Beirut. Mansour Jerdak : 
St. , Tabbara Bldg. 4th Floor , P.O. Box 113-5028 
Zip/Postal Code; 1103-2010 
City: Harma Beirut 

Phone(s): (011-961-1) 740378 (Office Main) 

(011-961-1) 741223 (Office Alternate Main) 

(011-961-1) 740393 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : amfime@cyberia.net.fb 


Contact Details; Simon Bakht 

Office Fax:(0ll-961-1) 740393 
Office Main :(01l-961-l) 740378 


Saudi Arabia 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry 8k Egg Export Council (Foreign Offi^) 

Office Name: USA Poultry ft Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock ft Seafood Products 
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Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: 

Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 


Former USSR (non-Baltic} 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Code; 
Brnch; 

Commodity/Product: 


Address 
Zip/Postal Code 
City 
Phone(s) 

URL; 

Email; 


Contact Details: 


fsmith Miica, Republic of 

i FAS Participant: 

! Office Name: 

Program Code; 
Bmch: 

Commodity/Product; 


Address 
Zip/Posta! Code 
City 
Phone(s) 

URL: 

Email: 



Chicken, parts 

AMn Saudi Arabia , P.O. Box 3492 

31952 

At-lOiobar 

966-3-8648684 (Omce Main) 
966-3-8648684 (Office Fax) 

amfime@cyberia.netlb 


AMFI Saudi Arabia 

Office Fax:(011-966-3) 8823265 

Office Main :(0il-966-3) 8823265 


USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

USA Poultry R Export CoutKlI 
Market Accese Program 
Livestock R Seafood Products 
Chidcen Mea^ halai 
Chicken Mea^ iraeher 
Chidcen Mea^ whole 
Chicimn, parts 

AMR Azerbaijan , Nizami St. 91, Suite 44 , P.O. Box 189 
370000 

Baku, Azerbaijan 

(011-99-412) 933731 (Office Main) 

(011-99-412) 933731 (Office Fax) 

(011-99-450) 210-6058 (Mobile) 

amfime@cyberia.net.lb 


Simon Baldit 

Office Fax:(011) 961-1-740393 
Office Main ;(011) 961-1-740393 


USA Poultry & Egg Export Coundl (Foreign Office) 

USA Poultry ft Egg Export Coundl 
Market A cc es s Program 
Livestock ft S ea fo o d Products 
Chidcen Meat, halal 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Mea^ whole 
Chicken, parts 

Zodiac Marketing , 64 Summit Drive , Patlynn 101 

1448 

Johannesburg 

(011-27-11) 86-612-5407 (Office Fax) 

(011-27-82) 900-5199 (Mobile) 

zelda.sharp@mweb.co.za 


Contact Details: 
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Office Fax:(011-27-ll) 867-7083 
Office Main :(0H-27-ll) 867-7082 


Mexico 


FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Escport Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Livestock & Seafood Producte 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edibie MeatOffels 

Address: Blvd Diaz Ordaz No. 140, , PIso 7 Torre II , Colonia Santa Maria 
Zip/Postal Code; 64650 

City; Monterrey 

Phone(s): (011-52-81) 8989-2323/2333 (Office Main) 

(011-52-81) 8989-2300 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usmef.org.mx 
Email; monterrey® usnoef .<wg 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Ofhils 

j Address: East Ocean Center , A-24 Jianguomenwai Road, Suite 505 , Chao 

i Yang District 

Zip/Postai Code: 100004 
City; Beijing 

; Phone(s): (011-86-10) 5927-1866 (Office Main) 

! (011-86-10) 5927-1867 (Office Fax) 

j URL; 

I Email: n/a 


Contact Details: 

FAS Participant; U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Livestock & Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: Room 4-4-2 , 100 Yan He Street, HuangGu District 
Zip/Postai Code: 110036 
City: Shenyang 

Phone(s) : (01 1-86-24) 8674-2533 (Office Main) 

(011-86-24) 8674-5331 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email : shenyang@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 


Japan 


FAS Participant: APA-The Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foreign Office) 
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Office Name: 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


APA — The Engineered Wood Association 
Harket Access Program 
Field Crops & For^ Products 
Wood and Articles of Wood 

AIDS Toranomon 9F , i-6-12 Nishi Shinbashi, Minato-ku 

Tokyo 105-0003 
011-03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 

011-03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 
www.ameiicansoftwoods.jp 
iga rash i ©softwood .org 


Contact Details: Tomoko Igarashi 

Office Fax:(011-81-03) 54049-2650 
Office Main :(011-81-03) 5404-5268 


Mexico 

FAS Participant: Softwood Export Council (SEC) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Softwood Export Council 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Field Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product; Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address; Sierra Candela #111, # 507 , Lomas de Chapultepec 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 11100 Mexico Oty, D.F. 

Phone(s): 0U-(52) 55 2623 1833 (Office Main) 

011-(52) 55 2623 1834 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.s<rftwood.org/mexico 
Email; fvale@softwood.org 


Contact Details; Maria Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(011-52-55) 2623 1834 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 2623 1833 


Japan 


FAS Participant: Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Southern Forest Products Association 
Program Code: Maiicet Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address: AIOS Toranomom 9F , 1-6-12 Nishi Shinbashi, Minato-ku , 1-6-7 
Akasaka, Minato-ku 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Tokyo 105-0003 
Phone(s); 011-03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 

011-03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 

URL: http;//www.amerlcansoftwoods.jp 
Email; info@americansoftwoods.jp 


Contact Details: Tomoko Igarashi 

Office Fax:(011-81-03) 5404-2650 
Office Main :(011-81-03)-5404-5268 
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Mexico 

FAS Participant: Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Southern Forest Products A^ociation 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 
Commodity/Product; Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address; Sierra Candeia No. Ill Piso 5 , Int 507 y 508 Lomas de 
Chapultepec , Deleg, Maguel Hidalgo; 

Zip/Postal Code: 

Oty: C.P. 11100 Mexico, D.F 
Phone(s): +55 2623-1833 (Office Main) 

+55 2623-1834 (Office Alternate Main) 

+55 2623-1834 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.softwood.org/mexico 
Emaii: fvate@softwood.org 


Contact Details: Maria Fernanda Vale Garcia 

Office Fax:(01i-52-55) 2623 1834 
Office Main :(011-52-S5) 2623 1833 


European Union 

FAS Participant; 

Office Name: 
Program Code; 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address; 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City; 

Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details; 


i iteigium-Uixembourg 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product; 

Address: 

Ztp/Postai Code: 

City; 

Phone(s): 

URL; 


Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Southern Forest Products Association 
Market Access Program 
Field Crops & Forest Products 
Wood Panel Work 
American Softwoods , 25 Castle Street 
HP13 6RU ENGLAND 
High Wycombe, Bucks 
+44 149 445-1000 (Office Main) 

+44 149 445 1100 (Office Fax) 

http://www.americansoftwoods.com 

info@americansoftwoods.com 


Eddie Pearce, Barbara Rosser 
Office Fax:(011-44-1494) 451-100 
Office Main :(011-44-1494) 451-000 


Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign OWIce) 

Florida Department of Citrus 
Market Access Program 
AGX 

Fruit, citrus, fresh 

FDOC/Golin Harris , Avenue de Cortenbergh, 100 , 1000 Brussels , 
Belgium 

Belgium 

32-2-894-9025 (Office Main) 

32-2-894-9069 (Office Fax) 
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Email; 


Contact Details: 

Japan 

FAS Participant: Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Florida Department of Citrus 
Program Code; Narket Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Fruit, citrus, fresh 

Address: Yamano & Associates , Residence Viscountess, Suite 310 , l-il-36 
Akasaka , Minato-ku 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Tokyo 

Phone{s); (011-81-33) 584-7019 (Office Main) 

(011-81-33) 582-5076 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details; 

China, Peoples Republic of 


FAS Participant: Southern Forest Products Association (SFPA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name : Southern Forest Products Association 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: American Forest & F^per Assocation , Rm 3703, Tower 7, Grand 
Gateway, #1 , Hongqiao Road 


Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Shanghai 200030 
Phone(5) : +86 21 6448 4401 (Office Main) 
+ 86 21 6448 4404 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.americansoftwoods.com 
Email : xu_fang@afendpa-china.org 


Contact Details; Xu Fang 

Office Fax; (01 1-8621) 6448-4404 
Office Main :(011-8621) 6448-4401 


I United Kingdom 

FAS Participant: American Peanut Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; American Peanut Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Peanuts, blanched 

Peanuts, raw, in shell 
Peanuts, raw, shelled 

Address: The Lansdowne Building (Room 222) , 2 Lansdowne Road 

Zip/Postai Code: 


City: Croydon CR9 2ER 
PhoneCs) ; 0208 263 6254 (Office Main) 
URL; http://www.peanutsusa.org.uk 
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Email: info@peanutsusa.org.uk 

Contact Details: 



FAS Participant: II.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Acmss Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Paseo de Las Palmas 405 , Suite 304 , Colonia Lomas de 
Chapultepec 
Zip/Postal Code: 11000 

City: Mexico City, D.F. 

Phone(s): 5255) 5-202-2075 (Office Main) 

5255) S-202-5125 (Office Alternate Main) 

(5255) 2-623-1109 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheatorg 
Email : infomexico@uswheatorg 


Contact Details: ^ 

Chile _ 

FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Assodates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Posta! Code; 

City; Santiago 

Phone(s): (56-2) 231-1636 (Office Main) 
i (56-2) 235-7371 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.uswheatorg 
Emaif: InfoSantiago@uswheat.org 


Contact Details; _ _ 

Singapore 

FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch ; Field Crops 8t Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Posta! Code; 

City: n/a 

Phone(s): (65) 6737-4311 (Office Main) 

(65) 6733-9359 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email : InfoSingapore@uswheat.org 


Contact Details; 
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Philippines 

FAS Participant: Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Q}ntac± U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Manila 

Phone(s): (63-2) 818-4610 (Office Main) 

(63-2) 815-4026 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheatorg 
Email: InfoManila@uswheat.org 


Contact Details: 

Japan _ 

FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Assodates 
Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch : Field Crops & FofMt Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Tokyo 

Phone(s); (813) 5614-0798 (Office Main) 

(813) 5614-0799 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email; InfbTokyo@uswheat.org 


^ Contact Details; 

i Netherlands 

FAS Participant: U^. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
ProgramCode: MarketAccessProgrsm 

Brnch: FMd Crops 1 l Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: %Vheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Assodates 
Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Rotterdam 

Phone(s): (31-10) 413-915 (Office Main) 

(31-10) 433-0438 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email: InfoRotterdam@uswheat.org 


Contact Details; 

;j Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant: U.S. YVheat Associates (Foreign C^ce) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
ProgramCode: Market Acorns Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 
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Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Seoul 

Phone(s): (822) 720-7926 (Office Main) 
(822) 720-7925 (Office Fax) 
URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email : InfoSeoul@uswheatorg 


Contact Details: 


Taiwan 


FAS Participant; U.S. Vlffteat Associates (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address : Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Zlp/Postai Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s); (886-2) 2521-1144 (Office Main) 

(886 2) 2521-1568 (Office Fax) 

URL; http ; //www. uswheat.org 
Email: InfoTaipei@uswheat.org 


i . . 1. Contact Details: 

:! Russian Federation 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name; 
Program Code; 
Brnch ; 

Commodity/Product; 

Address: 
Zip/Postat Code: 

City; 

Phone(s); 

URL; 

Email: 


U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
U.S. Wheat Associates 
Market Access Program 
Field Crops ft Forest Products 
Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Moscow 

(7-495) 956-9081 (Office Main) 

(7-495) 956-9080 (Office Fax) 

http://www.uswheat.org 

InfoMoscow@uswheatorg 


Contact Details: 


FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Acrass Program 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Producte 

Commodity/Product; Wheat 


Address. 
Zip/Postai Code. 

City: 

Phone(s) 

URL; 


Contact U.S. Wheat A^ociates 
Casablanca 

(212) 22-74-14-59 (Office Main) 
(212) 22-74-14-60 (Office Fax) 
http://www.uswheatorg 
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Emai! : Inf0Ca5ablanca@uswheat.org 


Contact Details; 


Hong Kong 


FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Wheat Associate 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 

Address: Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 

Zip/Postat Code: 

City; n/a 

Phone(s): (852) 2890-2815 (Office Main) 

(852) 2576-2676 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email; InfoHongKong@uswheat.org 


; Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name; 
Program Code: 
Bmch; 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s); 

URL; 

Email: 


U.S. Wheat Associate (Foreign Office) 
U.S. Wheat Associate 
Market Access Program 
Field Crops & Forest Products 
Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Beijing 

(86-10) 6505-3866 (Office Main) 
(86-10) 6505-5138 (Office Fax) 
http://www.uswheat.org 
InfbBeijing@uswheat.org 


Egypt 


Contact Details: 


FAS Participant; U.S. Wheat Associate (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associate 
Program Code: Mailcet Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 


Address 
Zip/Postal Code 
City 
Phone(5) 


Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 


Cairo 

(202) 2380-3162 (Office Main) 
(202) 2380-3138 (Office Fax) 
URL: http://www.uswheat.org 
Email: InfoCairo@uswheatorg 


Contact Details: 

Sou^ Africa, R^ublic of 
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FAS Participant: U.S. Wheat Associates {Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Wheat Associates 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Wheat 


Address: 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email; 


Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Capetown 

(27-21) 418-3710 (Office Main) 
(27-21) 419-0400 (Office Fax) 
http://www.uswheat.org 
Inft^ peTown@uswheat.org 


' Nigeria 


Contact Details: 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postat Code; 

City: 

Phone(s); 

URL: 
Email : 


U.S. Wheat Associates (Foreign Office) 
U.S. Wheat Associates 
Market Acce^ Program 
Fieid Crops ft Forest Products 
Wheat 

Contact U.S. Wheat Associates 
Lagos 

(234-1) 261-0657 (Office Main) 

(234-1) 261-0657 (Office Fax) 

http://www.uswheat.org 

mtalabi@uswheat.org 


Contact Details: 


United Kingdom 


FAS Participant: Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Cotton Council International 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Comrnodity/Product: Cotton 

Address: Liberty House , 222 Regent Street 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: London WIB 5TR 
Phone(s); (44-207) 297-2042 (Office Main) 

(44-207) 297-2136 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.cottonusa.org 
Email; sthiers@cotton.org 


Contact Details: Stephanie Thiers-Ratcliffe 


Hong Kong 


FAS Participant: Cotton Council International (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Cotton Council International 
Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Cotton 
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Address: 20th Roor, Zoroastrian Building , 101 Leighton Road , Causeway 
Bay 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City; n/a 

Phone(s): (852) 2890-2755 (Office Main) 

(852) 2882-5463 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.cottonusa.org 
Email: cci-hongkong@a>tton.org 


Contact Details: Karin Malmstrcwn 


/ China, Peoples Republic of 


FAS Participant: Cotton Coundt Zntmuational (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Cotton Counett International 
Program Code; Maricet Access ^t>gram 

Brnch : Field CrofM ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product; Cotton 

Address: 2311-2312 Ptaza 66 , 1266 Nanjing West Road 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Shanghai 200040 
Phone(s): (86-21) 6288-0808 (Office Main) 

(86-21) 6288-6822 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.cottonusa.cxg 
Email : cci-shanghal@cotton.org 


Contact Details: Robert Miller 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 722-3684 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 722-3681/2 

I 

Korea, Republic of | 


FAS Participant: Cotton Coundl International (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cotton Council International 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops ft Forast Products 

Commodity/Product: Cotton 

Address; Suite 303, Leema Building , 146-1, Soosong-dong , Chongro-Ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Seoul 110-140 
Phone(s); (82-2) 722-3681 (Office Main) 

(82-2) 722-3682 (Office Alternate Main) 

(82-2) 722-3684 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.cottonusa.org 
Ema i ! : cci -seou I @cotton.org 


Contact Details: Won-Jung Choi 

Mexfeo 

FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Coundl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Grains Coundl 
Program Code: Market Access Program 
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Brnch: Field Crops 8k Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address: Jaime Balmes No. 8-602 "C" , Col. Los Morales Polanco 
Zip/Postal Code: IISIO 

City: Mexico, D.F. 

Phone(s): 011-52-55-5282-0244 (Office Main) 

011-52-55-5282-0973 (Office Alternate Main) 
011-52-55-5282-0977 (Office Alternate Main) 

Fax: 011-52-55-5282-0969 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Email: mexico@grains.org 


Contact Details: Julio Arturo Hernandez 


Tunisia 

FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code; Mailcet Access Program 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Cora) 

Address: 9 bis Avenue Louts Braille, #A3 , 1002 Tunis-Belvedere 
Zip/ Postal Code: 

City; Tunis 

Phone(s): (Oil) 216-71-908-622 (Office Main) 

011-216-71-848-054 (Office Alternate Main) 

(Oil) 216-71-906-165 (Office Fax) 

URL; http://www.grains.org 
Email: tunis@usgrains.net 


Contact Details: Cary Sifferath 


, China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant; U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops 8k Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

; Address: China World Tower 1, Suite lOlOC , No. 1 Jianguomenwai Ave. 

j ! Zip/Postal Code: 100004 

i i City: Beijing 

i I Phone(s): 011-86-10-6505-1314 (Office Main) 

i 011-86-10-6505-2320 (Office Alternate Main) 

011-86-10-6505-0236 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Email: grainsbj@grains.org.cn 


Contact Details: Bryan Lohmar 


Korea, Republic of 


FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 
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Office Name: U.S, Grains Council 
Program Code: Harket Ac<»ss Proflram 

Brnch; Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Com) 

Address: # 303 Leema Building , 146-1 Susong-dong, Chongro-ku 
Zip/Postat Code: 

City: Seoul 110-755 

Phone(s); 011-82-2-720-1891 (Office Main) 

011-82-2-720-9008 (Office Fax) 

URL: ht^;//www.grains.org 
Emati : seoul@grains.org 


Contact Details; Byong Ryol Min 

Office Fax; (01 1-82-2) 720-9008 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 720-1891 


Japan 

FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address: 11th Roor, Toranomon Denki Building No3 , 1-2-20 Toranomon, 
Minato-ku 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Tokyo 105-0001 

Phone(s): 011-81-3-6206-1041 (Office Main) 

011-81-3-6205-4960 (Office Fax) 

■ URL: http://gralnsjp.org 

j Email: Tokyo@grains.org 


Contact Details: Tommy Hamamoto 


Taiwan 


FAS Participant; U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Corn) 

Address; 126 Songjiang Road , Suite 1, 7 Floor , Zhongshan District 

Zip/Postat Code: 

City; Taipei 

Phone(s): 011-886-2-2523-8801 (Office Main) 

011-886-2-2523-0149 (Office Fax) 

URL: http;//www.grajns.org 
Email: Taipei@grains.org 


I Contact Details: Clover Qtang 

Malaysia 
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FAS Participant: II.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Grains Council 
Program Code: Market Ac<»ss Program 

Brnch: Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Com) 

Address: 50-12-2 Leve! 12, Wisma UOA , 50 Jaian Dungun Damansara 
Heights 

Zip/Postat Code; 

City: 50490 Kuala Ujmpur 
Phone(s): 011-60-3-2093-6826 (Office Main) 

011-60-3-2093-2052 (Office Fax) 

URL; grains@grainsea.ot^ 

Email : usgckl@usgc.com.my 


Contact Details: Kevin Roepke 


Australia 


FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Offiice) 

Office Name: Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code: Market AccMS Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Cranbeiries, fresh 
I j Address: CMC/Produce Marketing Australia , PO Box 80 

1 ; Zip/Postal Code: NSW 2132 

i i City: Croydon NSW 2132 

i j Phone(s): 61 2 9642 1555 (Office Main) 

I j 61 2 9642 1544 (Office Fax) 

! \ URL; www.produannarketing.com.au 

I i Email; john@producemarketing.com.au 


Contact Details: John Baker 


lAustraila 1 __ _ 

FAS Patticipant; Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code; Market Access Program 
Brnch : Horticultural Products 

Commodity/Product: Cranberries, fresh 

Address; CMC/Hill & Knowlton , Level 13, 338 Pitt Street , Sydney, NSW, 
2000 Australia 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Australia 

Phone(s); 61 2 9286 1292 (Office Main) 

URL: www.hillandknowlton.com.au 
Email: phoiloway@hillandknowlton.com.au 


Contact Details; Penelope Holloway 


Germany 
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FAS Participant: Cranbeiry Marketing Committee (Rjreign Office) 

Office Name: Cranberrv Marketing Committee 
Program Code: Marfcet Acxess Program 
Brnch; Horticutturai Products 

Commodity/ProdLict; Cranberries, fresh 

Address: CMC/MK2 und kwnmunikatton gmbh , Hinter Hobai 13 , D-53129 
tonn 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Bonn 

Phone(s): +49-228-943787-0 (Office Main) 

URL: www.mk-2.com 
Email: maria.kraus@mk-2.com 


Contact Details; Maria 6. Kraus 


Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant; Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code: Haricet Access Program 
Brnch: Horticultural Products 

Commodity/PTOduct; Cranberries, fresh 

Address; CMC/Sohn's Market Makers , 4th Moor, The house bldg, , 128-2S 
Chungdam-dong, Kangnam-ku , Seoul 135-100 Republic of Korea 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City; Republic of Korea 
Phone(s); 011-82-2-543-9380 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email; shln@sohnmm.com 


Contact Details: Shinyung Oiung 


Mexico 


FAS Participant: Cranberry Marketing Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cranberry Marketing Committee 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Cranberries, fresh 

Address: CMC/Grupo PM , Av. Coronel Ahumada 204 , Col. Lomas Dei 
Mirador , Cuemava, Morelos, Mexico 62350 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Mexico 

Phone{s); 52 777 316 7370 (Office Main) 

URL: http://www.arandanos-usa.com 

Email: 


: Contact Details: 

United Kingdmn 

FAS Participant: Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Florida Department of Clteus 
Program Code; Market Ac<»ss Program 
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Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product; 

Address; Goiin/Hanis , No 2 Waterhou^ Square , 140 Hotbom 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City; London WC1X8WS 
Phone(s^: 44-207-067-0276 (Office Main) 

44-870-990-5447 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

Sweden 

FAS Participant: Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Florida Department of Citrus 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Cornmod i ty/ Prod u ct : 

Address: FDOC/Golin Harris , Box 6518 , Birger larlsgatan 57c , SE-113 83 
Stockholm 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Sweden 

Phone(s); 46-8-506-353-10 (Office Main) 

46-8-504-353-10 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

Netherlands Antilles 


FAS Participant: Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Florida Department of Citrus 
Program Code: Market Acrass Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Gotin Harris , Casariestraat 9 , 2511 VB, The Hague 
Zip/Postal Code; 

City: The Netherlands 
Phone(s): 31 703-12-1073 (Office Main) 

31-703-64-3770 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: 


i i Contact Details; 

t Canada 

FAS Participant; California Plum Marketing Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Tree Fruit Agreement 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: R.E.P.S. Inc. , , 1136 Centre St. Unit 221 , Thornhill, ON L43 3M8, 
Canada 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Canada 
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Phone(s): 

URL: www.caftreefruit.com 
Email: scafms@msll.hinet.net 


Contact Details: Steve, Cbu 

Poland 


FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name ; Wine Institute - In Country Representatives 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; Processed Products Branch 

Commodity/product: 

Address: Tratoria - DOM PR , UI. Bacha 25 B/905 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City; 02-743 Warsaw 

Phone(s): 011-48 22-845-69-87 (Office Main) 

URL; 

Email; tratoria@tratoria.pl 


Contact Details: Ms. Agnieska Wojtowicz 


Russian Federation 


FAS Participant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute - In Country Representative 
Program Code; Mariket Access Program 

Bmch: Processed Products Branch 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: Bolshoy Tolma^evskl pereulok, 3, bid 1-8 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Moscow, 109017 
Phone(s); 011-8-926-389-5745 (Mobile) 

URL; 

Emaii: olgatuz@maiLaj 


Contact Details: Ms. Olga TuzmuWiamedova 


Singapore 

FAS Participant: Wine Instibite (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Institute • In Country Representative 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Commodity/Product; 

Address: 48 Toh Guan Road East , #02-129 Entetprlse Hub , (covers South- 
East Asia) 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: Singapore 608586 
Phone(s): 011-65-6278-3832 (Office Main) 

011-65-6278-4372 (Office Fax) 

URL: 
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Email; richelieu@lieumktg.com.sg 


Contact Details: Mr. Richard Ueu 

Costa Rica 

. Nattonai Potato Promotion Board/United Stattt Potato Board 

FAS Participant; 

Office Name; CENTRAL AMERICA 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; TQ Marketing Consultant , 150 m 0 y 300 m S de la Cruz Roja 
frente , a Kinder Pequefios en Accldn , Santa Ana Centro 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: San Jos6 

Phone(s): (011-506) 2282-4192 (Office Main) 

(011-506) 2282-4380 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.u5ptx:a.com 
email: tatiana.quiros@tqmarketing.com 


Contact Details: Tatiana Quiros 

China, Peoples Republic of _ _ 

^ . National Potato Promotion Board/United States Potato Board 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: P R Consultants Ltd. 

Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Suite 1010, JIng'An China Tower , 1701 Beijing West Road 
2ip/Postal Code; 2000-40 
City: Shanghai 

Phone(s): (011-8621) 6319-0668 (Office Main) 

(011-8621) 6319-0338 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.potatoesusa-chjna.com 
Emaii: uspb@prcon.com 


Contact Detaiis: Daniel Chan 


{Singapore _ 

n .... .. National Potato Promotion BoanJ/United States Potato BoartI 

FAS Participant; 

Office Name: Ueu Marketing Associate Pte Lbl. 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 48 Toh Guan Road Ea^ , #02-129 Enterprise Hub 
Zip/Postal Code; 608586 
City; Singapore 

Phone(s): (011-65) 6278-3832 (Office Main) 
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(011-65) 6278-4372 (OfflCE Fax) 

URL: WWW. potatoesusa-ma lay sla .com 
Email: richelleu@!ieumktg.com.sg; adminl8@lieumktg,com.sg 


Contact Details: Richard Lieu 


Philippines 

rx . National Potato Promotion Board/United States Potato Board 

FAS Participant: (foreign Office) 

Office Name; National Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Synergy Asia Maricetlng Services, Inc . , Unit 503 Summit One Office 
Tower , 530 Shaw Blvd., Mandaiuyong City , NCR 1552, Philippines 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Philippines 

Phone(s); (011-63-2) 534-8534 (Office Main) 

011-63-2) 534-8234 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.potatoesusa-phllippines.com 
E ma i I : rronai @sy nergyasia . biz 


Contact Details; Angelica R^gal-Onal 


Korea. Democratic People's Re 

cAc- .. 1. National Potato Promotion Board/United States Potato Board 

FAS Participant, 

Office Name: National Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Sohn's Market Makers, Ltd. , 4th Floor, The House Building , 75, 79- 
gli, Apgujung-ro , Gangnam-gu 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Seoul S. Korea 135-957 
Phone(s); (011-822) 543-9380 (Office Main) 

(01 1 -822) 543-0944 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.potatoesusa-korea.com 
Email; lan@sohnmm.com; shin@sohnmm.com 


Contact Details: 

Thailand 

FAS Particioant Potato Promotion Board/United States Potato Boaid 

^ (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: National Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Com mod i ty/ P rod u ct : 

Address; Pangsapa Company Limited , 2 Sol Farm Wattana , Phrakanong, 
Klongtoey , Bangkok 10110 

Zip/Postal Code; 
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City: Thailand 

Phone(s): (011*66- 81) 753-1000 (Office Main) 
(011-66-2) 381-1437 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.potatoesusa-ttiaifand.com 
Email; kraipob@pangsapa.com 


Contact Detaiis: Kraipob Pangsapa 


Vietnam 

- r. . National Potato Promotion Boarct/United ^tes Potato Board 

FAb Participant; (foreign Office) 

Office Marne: National Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodlty/Product: 

Address: P R Consultants Ltd. , Suite D34, Fosco Office Building , 40 Ba 
Huyen Thanh Quan, District 3 , Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam 

Zip./Postal Code; 

City: Vietnam 

Phone(s): (011-848) 393-01740 (Office Main) 

(011-848) 393-01741 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.potatoesusa-vietnam.com 
Email: phuongd@prcon.com 


Contact Details: 

Taiwan 


FAS Participant: APA-The Engineered Wood Association (APA) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name : APA - The Engineered Wood Association 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Taipei Wtwid Trade Center, Suite 7D-12 , No. 5, Hsin-Yi Road, 
Section 5 

ZIp/Postal Code: 

City: Taipei 110 Taiwan 
Phone(s); 886-2-2720*3202 (Office Main) 

886-2-2725-1146 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.apawoodtw.com/ 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

Unknown 

FAS Participant: American Hardwood Export Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; American Hardwood Export Council 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product; 

Address; US Consulate General , 2-11-5 NIshitenna , Kita-Ku , Oaska 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City; Japan 

Phone(s); 81-6-6315-5101 (Office Main) 
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81-6-6315-5103 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

Sweden 

FAS Participant: USA Pouttry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 
Program Code; Market iUcess Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Rindi Marketing AB , Sbdertorg 2D , (Covers Europe & Balkans 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 621 56Visby 

Phone(s): 46-703-822100 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email; lisa@usapeec.eu 


Contact Details: Lisa Undblad 


China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: California Walnut Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Lee's Market Makers 
Program Code: Market A^ess Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Room 1507, Rat C. No. 311, SIping Rd , Shanghai, P.R. 
Zip/Postal Code; 200086 
City: China 

Phone(s); 8621-65090192 (Office Main) 

8621-65216949 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: Ieesmarket@shl63.net 


Contact Details: Barbara Lee 


I Panama 


FAS Participant: U.S. Grains Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Panama 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Field Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Maize (Com) 

Address: PH Albrook Office Center, C^He Avaiida , Diego Dominguez, 4th 
Roor, Office #11 

Zip/Postat Code: 

City: l^namaCity 

Phone(s): 011-507-315-1008 (Office Main) 

011-507-315-0503 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.grains.org 
Email: LTA@grains.org 
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Contact Details: Marti Carrow 


Canada 

FAS Participant: The Catfish Institute (Td) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: The Catfish iMlItute 
Program Code: Market Acce^ fhx>gram 

Brnch: Processed Products Branch 

Commodity/Product; 

Address: 1136 Centre Street, Unit 221 
Zip/Postai Code: L43 3M8 
City: Thornhill, 

Phone(s); (416) 200-7207 (Office Main) 

(416) 209-2651 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: ken.berger@rogere.com 


Contact Details: Ken Berger 

Office Fax:(416) 209-2651 
Office Main :(416) 200-7207 


South Africa, Repubiic of ^ 

FAS Participant: USA Pouitry B Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Pouitry B Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Livestock B Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product; Chidten Meat; hatai 
Chicken Meat, kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address; Rindi Marketing AB, Tage Cervins Gata 5, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 621 56 Visby 

Phone(s): 46-703-822100 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council > San Miguel (Foreign Office) 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock B Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address: AMMEX - San Miguel Clrcuito , Medicos 55-302 Ciudad Satdite , 
Naucalpan De Juarez 
Zip/Postai Code; CP53100 

City: Naucalpan De Juarez 
Phone(s): Tel: (011) 52-55-5119-9475 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: 
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Contact Details; Larry Solberg 


Lebanon 

FAS Participant; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Dairy Export Council (Middle East) 

Program Code; Market Acce» Program 

Bmch ; Uvestock Seafood Producte 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: Ras Beirut, Mansour Jerdak St., , Tabbara Bldg., 4th floor P.O. Box 
113 , 5028 Hamra Beirut 

Zip/Posta! Code: 1103 2010 
City: Beirut 

Phone(s); (Oil) 961-1-740378 (Office Main) 

(011) 961-1-740393 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : amflme@cyberia.net.lb 


Contact Details: Simon Bakht 

Office Fax;(011) 961-1-740393 
Office Main :(011) 961-1-740393 


Nina Bakht Halal 


Vietnam 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S, Dairy Export Council (Vietnam) 

Program Code; Maiicet Access Program 

Brnch: Uvestock Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address; PR Consultants, Ltd. , SuiteD34, Fosco Office Building , 40 Ba 
Huyen TTianh Quan, District 3 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City: Ho Chi Mlnh City 
Phone(s) ; +848 393 01740 (Office Main) 

+848 393 01741 (Office Fax) 

URL; 


Email; 


Contact Details: 

China, Peoples Republic of 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name; 
Program Code: 
Brnch; 

Commodity/Product: 

Address; 


National Grape Co-operative Association/Welch's (Foreign 
Office) 

Welch's (Tianjin) Foods Trading Co., Ltd. 

Market Access Program 
Processed Products Branch 
Grapes, fresh 

Room 501,Xiuchuan Building, , No. 10, Xiuchuan Rd. , Liqizhuang 
Street , Kiqing District 


Zip/Postai Code: 300381 
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City: Tianjin 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 

^jCanada _ „ 

FAS Participant: U.S. Apple Export Council (Foreign OfHes) 

Office Name: U.S. Apfrio Export Council (Foreign - R.E.P^ 

Program Code; Mertot Access Progrem 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address : 1 136 Centre Strert-Unit 221 
Zip/Posta! Code: L4J 3M8 
City: Thornhill 

Phone(s): (416)200-7207 (Office Main) 

URL: www.usaappies.com 
Email: ken.berger@rogers.com 


Contact Details; 


FAS Participant: U^. Apple Export Council (foreign Offl<^) 

Office Name: U.S. Export Council (Foreign Office) Produce Nai1ceting| 

Program Code: Mailcet Access Progrem 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Comunicacao e ProrrK>coes S/C Ltda 
Zip/Postal Code; 01447-020 
City: Sao Paulo 

Phone(s) : 01 1-55-14-8124-9929 (Office Main) 

URL: www.usapples.com 
Email : produce@p5l.com.br 


Contact Details: Francesco Sicherle 

Office Fax:(011-55-ll) 853-4297 
Office Main :(011-55-ll) 881-6907 


FAS Participant: U.S. Apple Export Council (Foreign Offks) 

Ofi^ice Name: U.$. Apple Export Council (For^n Offloa) Grupo PM 
Program Code: Market Amsss Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Av. Coronel Ahumada 204, Coi. Lomas del 
Zip/Postal Code: C.P. 62350 
City: Cuernavaca 

Phone(s): 011-52-777-316-7370 (Office Main) 

URL: www.usaapples.ccMn 
Email: iuisf@grupopm.com 



» i 
i I 

I Bmll 
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Contact Details: 


FAS Participant: U.S. Export Coundl (Foreign Offio!) 

Office Name: li.S. iMiipIo Export Council (Foreign OfTfce) •* SCS Group 
Program Code: Marfcirt AoooM Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 651 Pace City 11, Sector 37 
Zip/Postal Code: HR 122004 
City: Gurgaon 

Phone(s): 011-9M24-434-4500 (Office Main) 

URL: www.usappies.cXMTi 
Email: usa.apples@scs-group.com 


Contact Details; Keitti Sunderfai 

Office Fax:(01i-91-124) 894-4402 
Office Main :(011-91-124) 694-4401 



FAS Participant: Apple Export Coundl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U,S. AmMe Export Coundl (FOralgn Office) - PR Consuttairts j 
Program Code; Merfcet A rrm m Program 

Brnch; AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address; Suite 7D-7, No. 5, Section 5, Hsin Yi Ro 

I Zip/Postai Code: 110 

I City; Taipei 

Phone(s): 011-886-2-87898939 (Office Main) ! 

I i URL: www.u5aapples.com 

Email: usaec@pncon.com 

! i 

I i 

i Contact Details: Rosaline Chen 

iRuarian Federation 

FAS Participant: U.S. Apple Export Coundl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.$. Apple Export Coundl (Foreign Office) • Cri^p Coiuu^ng i 

Program Code: Market Accees Program | 

Brnch: AGX | 

Commodity/Product: } 

Address: Office 7, Orbeli Street 25-3 ! 

Zip/Postal Code: 194223 I 

City: St. Petersburg | 

Phone(s): 011-7-921-637-4199 (Office Main) j 

URL: www.usaappies.oxn j 

Email; ksenia@crispconsulting.rTi i 


Contact Details: Ksenia Gorovaya 

I Unknown 
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FAS Participant: U.S. Appl« Export Coundi (Fisrelgn Office) 

nffirA ^xpoit CouiKii (Forolgii omco) - Ucu Maricctina - 

Office Name . sov/Ommat Asia 

PrxDgram Code: Marlcet Acoom Program 

Bmch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 48 Toh Guan Road East #02 Enterprise Hub 
Zip/Postal Code: 608586 

City: Sou^east Asia 
Phone(s): 

URL: www.usaaples.oim 
Email: Rjchelieu@lleumktg.com. sg 


Contact Details; Richard Lieu 

Office Fax:(011-65-6) 278-4372 
Office Main :(0il-65-6) 278-3832 


j China, Paoptea fUtpuMIc of 

FAS Participant; Ginseng Board of WiscoMln (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Ginseng Board of Wisconsin 
Program Code: Marlcet Axcta* Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product; 

Address: P R Consultant Limited , Suite 1010 jingan China Tower , 1701 
Beijing West Road 
Zip/Postal Code; 2000-40 
City; Shanghai 

Phone(s) : 86-21 6319 0668 (Office Main) 

86-21 6319-0338 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: DanjelC@prcon.com 


Contact Details; Daniel Chan 

Office Fax: (011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


[Talvmn 

FAS Participant: Ginseng Boeid of vmsconsln (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Ginse n g Boerd of Wisconsin 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Steven Chu & Associates Co., Ltd. , 12F, No. 508 Chung Hsiao E. 
Rd. , Sec. 5, Taipei 110 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Taiwan 

Phone(s): 886-2-2726-1939 (Office Main) 

886-2-2726-1815 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: scafms@msll.hinet.net 
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Contact Details: Steve, Chu 


Ja|Mn 

FAS Participant: GliUMHig Board of WteaMMdn (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Gbioong BoMti of Wlscof»ln 
Program Code; Market Acoom Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 1-10-1-301, Miyazaki , Miyamae-Ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 216-0033 
City: Kawasaki 

Phone(s): 03-4496-4126 (Office Main) 

03-4496-4126 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: kugoto@mbc.ocn.ne.jp 


Contact Details: Kuni Goto 


IcaffUKla 

FAS Paiticipant: Washington State Apple Commlaslon (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: WeeMngton Apple Commleelon Wenetchee 
Program Code: Market Acoeee Program 
Brnch: Horttailbiral Produda 

Commodity/Product; Applet, freeh 

Address: 2900 Euclid Av^ue 
Zip/Postai Code: 98801 

City: Wenatchee, WA 
Phone(s); 509-663-9600 (Office Main) 

509-662-5824 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

I 1 Email; Danelie.huber@waapple.org 


Contact Details: Danelle Huber 


:|Cc^fUira 

FAS Participant; Washington State Apple Commistlon (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: W^ilngton Apple Commistlon 
Program Code; Market Access ^^ram 
Brnch: Horticulturai Products 

Commodity/Product: AinHes, fresh 

Address: Cental America/Costa RIa , Cirueios 137, Despadio 109, , Centro 
Connercial El Pinar , Jurica, Quer^aro, QuerStaro, C.P. 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City; Quer^taro, CP. 76100 
Phone(s): +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: InfoManzanasDeWashington.mx@gmaH.com 


Contact Details: 

Juan Cartos Moreira 
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I Honduras 

FAS Participant; Washlngiton State Apirfa Commlarion (Foreign C^ce) 

Office Name: WaaMnsten Commission 
Program Code: MarfcatAeeaasP^ram 
Bmch: HortkMitteiri Products 

Commodity/Product; Af^la^frosii 

Address: Qruelos 137, Oespadio 109, , Centro Comerdal El ^nar , Jurica, 
Qu^^ro, Quer^ro, C.P. 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Quer^taro, CP. 76100 
Phone(s) : +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: InfbManzanasDeWa5hington.mx@igmall.com 


Contact Details: Juan Carlos More^ra 


iEI Salvador 

FAS Participant: Washington St ate Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: WaMngiDii Ap|da Commission 
Program Code: Market A cc asa Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodtty/Product: Apples, fraah 

Address: Qruelos 137, Despacho 109, , Centro Comercial El Pinar , Jurica, 
Quer^taro, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Queretaro, C.P. 76100 
Phone(s) : +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email; InfoManzana^Washington.mx@gmaii.com 

Contact Details: Juan Carlos Moreira 


I Dominican R^ublic 

FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commisaion (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commtaaion 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; HTP 

Commodtty/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: Qruelos 137, Despacho 109, , Centro Comercial El Pinar , Jurica, 
Queretaro, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Queretaro, C.P. 76100 
Phone(s): +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: InfoManzanasOeWashington.mx@gmall.com 


Contact Details: 

Juan Carlos Moreira 
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Guatemala 

FAS Participant: Waahtngton Stete Appla Commlasicm (Foreign 
Office Name: WaaMngten Ap^ Commisaion 
Program Code: Markrt A c c eaa Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: A|ipl«ir fresh 

Address: Cirueios 137, Oespacho 109, , Centro Comerdai E! Pinar , Jurica, 
Quer^taro, 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Quer^taro, C.P. 76100 
Phone(s): +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: InfoManzanasDeWa5hington.mx@gmail.com 


Contact Details: Juan Carlos Moreira 


Hong Kong 


FAS Participant: Washington Stete Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Washington Apple tommlsslon 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Appies, fresh 

Address: 7B, No. 4 Whitfidd Road, , Causeway Bay, 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City; Hong Kong 

Phone(s); 852*2554 1600 (Office Main) 

852-3676 7960 (Office Fax) 

HK Celt; 852-6071 5600 (Mobile) 

China Ceit;86- 186-646-11217 (Mobile) 

URL; 

Email: pftT»k@i-cable,com 


Contact Details: Philander Fan Marketing Plus 


iMIa _ _ 

FAS Participant: Washington Sato Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commission 
Program Code: Marfcst Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: 651 Pace City-II, Sector 37 , Gurgaon (HR), India 122 004 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: India 122 004 

Phone(s): +91-124-434-4500 (Office Main) 

+91-124-434-4501 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: apples@scs-group.com 


Contact Details: 

Keith Sunderlal The 5C5 Group 
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Bangladesh 

FAS Participant: Washington State Apfrie Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: WatMiington ApfSa Commission 
Program Code; Haricot Aix ass Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product; AppleSr fresh 

Address: 651 Pace Oty-II, Sector 37 , Gurgaon (HR), India 122 004 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: India 122 004 

Phone(s): Ph: +91-124-434-4500 (Office Main) 

+91-124-434-4501 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: apples@scs-group.com 


Contact Details; Keith Sunderlal The SCS Group | 

i 

Sri Lanka ;| 

FAS Participant: Washington State A|H>le Commission (Foreign Office) | 

Office Name: Washington J^So Commission 
Program Code: Haricot Accen Program 

Brnch: HTP | 

i Commodity/Product: 

Address: 651 Pace Oty-ll, Sector 37 , Gurgaon (HR), India 122 004 j 

Zip/Postal Code: 122 004 
City: India 

Phone(s): +91-124-434-4500 (Office Main) 

+91-124-434-4501 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: apples@scs-group.com 


Contact Oetaifs: Keith Sunderiai The SCS Group 


! Lebanon 


FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign (^ce) 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commission 
Program Code: Harfcet Acosm Program 

Brnch; HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples^ fresh 

Address: Tabbara Bidg. Manara , P. O. Box 113-5028 , 1103 2010 Beirut 
Lebanon 

Zip/Postal Code: Postal Code: Hamra-Beirut: 

City: Lebanon 

Phone(s): 961-1-740378 (Office Main) 

961-1-740393 (Office Fax) 

961-3-621843 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email : amfime@cyberia.net.lb 
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Contact Details: SIMON BAKHT AMH 


i iKngapore 

FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commlcsiim (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: WMMngton Apirfe Commteaion 
Program Code; MaricetAceaes Program 

Brnch: HTP 

i Commodity/Product: 

Address; Totel Market Solution No. 3-6, Jalan , OP 1/6, Pusat Pmlagangan 
One Puchong , 47162 Pudtong, Selangor 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Malaysia 

Phone(s): (603) 8070 7216 (Office Main) 

(603) 8076 3825 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: eddie.saw@itotalms.com. my 


Contact Details: Eddie Saw Total Market Solutions 


IVMnarr^ North !| 

FAS Participant: Wa^lngton State Appla Commission (Foreign Office) | 

Office Name: Washington Apple Commlaaion 
Program Code; Market Ac ceea Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: i 

Address: Floor 5, BIO, Lot C4'l , Phu Ma Duong Bldg, Phu My Hung , Inti ' 
Financial & Trade Center , Hoang Van Thai Street District 7, 

Zip/Postai Code: ; 

I City: Ho Chi Mlnh City, Vietnam ! 

I Phone(s): +848-5 4136 550 (Office Main) . 

I +848-5 4136 549 (Office Fax) I 

I +849-0990-1913 (Mobile) ? 

1 URL: ! 

Email: francisjee50@hotmail.com 


Contact Details; Francis Lee 

Office Fax:(0ll-84-8) 835-2505 

Office Main :(011-84-8) 835-2871/5352/7036 


Icambodia 

FAS Participant: Washington State Apple CommlaMcH) (Foreign Office) 

i O^tce Name: Washington An>te Commteaion 

Program Code: Market Acceu Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: Root 5, BIO, Lot C4-1 , Phu Ma Duong Bldg, Wiu My Hung , Int! 
Financial & Trade C^ter , Hoang Van TTiai Street District 7, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam 
Phone(s): +848-5 4136 550 (Office Main) 

+848-5 4136 549 (Office Fax) 


! 
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URL; 

Email: francjsJee5Q@hotmaH.com 


Contact Details: Francis Lee 

Office Fax:(011“84-8) 835-2505 

Office Main :(011-84-8) 835-2871/5352/7036 



FAS Participant: WMhington ^ata Apple CommMon (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: WasMngton Apple CommiMlon 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product; Apples, fresh 

Address: Floor 5, BIO, Lot C4-i , Phu Ma Duong Bldg, Phu My Hung , Inti 
Rnandal & Trade Center , Hoang Van Thaf Street District 7, 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Ho Chi Mlnh Qty, Vl^nam 
Phone(s) : +848-5 4136 550 (Office Main) 

+848-5 4136 549 (Office Fax) 

+849-0990-1913 (Mobile) 

URL; 

Email : francisJee50@hotmail.com 


Contact Details: Francis Lee 

Office Fax:(011-84-8) 835-2505 

Office Main :(011-84-8) 835-2871/5352/7036 

I Trinidad and Tobago 

I i FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commiaalon (Foreign Office) 

I Office Name; WasMngton Apple CommlaMon 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

: ' Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: FTA International, LLC, 1270 Caroline St 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Atlanta, GA 30307 
Phone(s); 404-669-6273 (Office Main) 

URL; 

Email: ebaron@ftainter.a)m 


Contact Details: 



FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 


Office Name: WasMngton Apple Commission 
Program Code; Martcet Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: AfHries,nesh 

Address; FTA International, LLC, 1270 C^rt^ine St , , 
Zip/Posta! Code; 

City; Atlanta, GA 30307 
Phone(s): 404-669-6273 (Office Main) 
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URL: 

Email; ebaron^ftainter.oom 


Contact Details: 

i Nalaysia 

FAS Participant: Washington State Api^ Commission (RH^ign Office) 

Office Name: WwMngton Apple CommhsMon 
Program Code: Market A ccess Program 

Bmch : HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: N0.3-G, Jalan OP 1/6, , Pusat Perxiagangan One Puchong , 47162 
Puchong, Selangor , Malaysia 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Malaysia 

Phone(s); (603) 8070 7216 (Office Main) 

(603) 8076 3825 (Office Fax) 

URL; 

Email: eddie.saw€>tc^!ms.com.my 


Contact Details: Eddie Saw Totai Market Solutions 


RiusMan Fsdmatlon 


FAS Participant; Washington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: W ashin gton Appts Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apples, fresh 

Address: Russian Federation , Vladivostok 690091 (POB 306) , Okeanskiy 
Prospekt 26/2 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Russia 

Phone(s): +7-423-222-82*26 (Office Main) 

+7 4232 63 84 11 (Office Fax) 

+7-902-556-55-36 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email : katerina@newmark.ru 


Contact Details: Katerina Akulenko New Marketing, Ltd 


I Mgium-UDcmnbourg 

FAS Participant: Cat-Pure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal-Pure - Wonderful Brands bvtNi 
Program Code: Markst A cc a ss Program 

Bmch: HTP 

■ Commodity/Product: 

Address; MC-Square , Lambroetetraat 5 a , 1831 Diegem 
Zip/Postat Code: 

City; Bdgium 

Phone(s) : +32 479 64 13 74 (Mobile) 

URL: 
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Email: DEngels€>Wonder^ilBrands.com 


Contact Details: DOMINIC ENGELS 


! United Arab Emirates 


FAS Participant: Cal*iHfre (Fbreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal-Pure * Dubai 
Program Code: Marlcet Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: The Fairmont Dubai, Suite 6, Offia 508 , 5tb f!r, Sheildi Zayed 
Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Dubai, UAE 

Phone{s): +971-505-592-740 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: sdeif@pararT>ount^rms.a}m 


Contact Details: SHERIF DEIF 


|{ France 


FAS Participant: Cal-Pure (For^gn Office) 

Office Name: Cal-^ure 
Program Code: Market Acceas Program 

Bmch; KIP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 7 Gti Paradis , 75010 Paris 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: France 

Phone(s) : +33 6 6274 8682 (Office Main) 

+33 1 7975 8682 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: GPartouchelgiWonderfulBrands.com 


Contact Details; GREGORY PARTOUCHE 


{lteiglum*Luxembourg 


FAS Participant: CahPure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal Pure - Gent 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Franidin Rooseveltlaan 348 U , B-9000 Gent 
Zip/Postat Code: 

City: Belgium 

Phone(s) : +32 9265 0224 (Office Main) 

+32 476 454 543 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: LPIets@ParafnountFarms.com 
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Contact Details: UEVEN Pt£TS 


FAS Participant: Cai-Pure (foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cai-Pura • Eke 
Program Code: Market Acoaas Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product; 

Address; Eedstraat 2 b , 9810 Eke 
Zip/Pc«ta! Code: 

City: Belgium 

Phone(s): +32 9 265 02 43 (Office Main) 

+32 9 265 02 50 (Office Fax) 

+32 478 61 63 37 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email : HVanderswalmen@WonderfulBrands.com 


Details: 

; Uniteii iUob Emlratas 

FAS Participant: Cal-Pura (Foreign ^ce) 

Office Name: Cal>Pur« • MEA Xnduatriai 
Program Code: Market Acoesa Program 

Brnch: HTP 

I Commodity/Product: 

I Address: Regional Sales Manager- MEA Industrial , The Fairmont Dubai, Sultei 

6, Office 508, , 5th Fir, Shelld) Zayed Road, Dubai, UAE 

! Zip/Posta! Code; 

i City: Dubai 

i Phone(s): +971-505-592-740 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: sdelf@paramountferms.com 

Contact Details: SHERIF DEIF 


I Gmman^ ft^rai Republic of 

FAS Participant: CahPura (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: CahPure - Garmany, Denmark & Aurtrla 
Program Code: Mailcat Access Program 

Brnch; HTP 

, Commodity/Product: 

Address: Bodendorferweg 28 , 32469 Petershagen 
i ^ Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Germany 

Phone{s) : +49 0 5702 2629 (Office Main) 

+49 0 160 91 81 2727 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: ICSchulz@WonderfelBrands.com 


Contact Details: 
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; Unknown 

FAS Participant: Cal-Pure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal Pur« * Bamrtux Ams^tianv N^tiarlands 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Benelux Amst^am, Netherlands 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Benelux Amsterdam, Nether 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details; MAARTEN JONKMAN 


I United Kln^^m 


FAS Participant; Cai-Pure (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Cal-Pura 
Prt}g ram Code: Market Acoew Program 

Bmch: H7P 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: London WC2H 7AS 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: United Kingdom 
Phone(s); 

URL; 

Email: 


Contact D etails: 

: China, Peoples R^Hibllc of 

FAS Participant: Csl'Pure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cai-Pure - China 
Program Code: Market Acoese Program 

Brnch: HTP 

; Commodity/Product: 

! I Address: 1903-04, Wes^il Mall , 1038 Nanjing Road 

I j ZIp/Postal Code: 

; City: Shanghai, China 200041 

Phone(s): +86-21-6287-6218 (Office Main) 

+852 9194 8682 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: ALam@ParamountFat7ns.com 


Contact Details: Anita Lam 


[Hoi^ Kong 

FAS Participant: Cal-Pure (Foreign Offl(») 
Office Name: CaiHPure 
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Program Code: NaiHket Accass Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Unit 4309, 43/F, , AIA Tower, 183 Electric Road, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: North Point, Hong Kong SA 
Phone(s) : +852 2707 7959 (Office Main) 

: +852 9040 1074 (Mobile) 

URL: 


Email: TChan@ParamountFarTns.com 


Contact Details; Tracy Chan 


; Korea, Republic of 

FAS Participant: Cal-Pure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal-Pure - South Korea 
Program Code: Market Acceaa Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 707 1406 Jugong Apt, , 185 Gaepo*dong, Gangnam-gu, 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Seoul, 135-240, Korea 
Phone{s): +82-10-3070-7081 (Mobile) 


URL: 

Email : Sljm@ParamountFarTns.com 



Contact Details: Sung Bae 


I Aus^lia 


FAS Participant: CahPure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cal-Pure - Australia 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product; 

Address: P.O. Box 2083 , Wattletree Road LPO , Malvern East 3145 
Zip/Postat Code; 

City: ^ctoria, Australia 
Phone(s) : +61 417 149 922 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email ; JKfouri@PararTX)untFarms,com 


Contact Details; JAMES KFOURI 


FAS Participant: Cal-Pure (Fwaign Office) 

Office Name: Cat-Pure - India 
Program Code; Market AcceM Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product: 
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Address: 
Zi'p/Posta! Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URl: 

Email: 


7i0, N^shwadeep Building, , DisWct Center, Janakpun 

New Dethl-110 058 India 
+91 11 4606 8383 (Office Main) 

+91 9717 144488 (Mobile) 

NGupta@ParamountFanns.a>m 


Contact Details: NARESH GUPTA 


Mexico 


FAS Participant: CahPure (Ftweign Office) 

Office Name: Cal^Pure - Mexico 
Program Code; Maricet Access Program 

Bmch; HTP 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: Paseo de las Am^rir^ No. 41 , Oficina 1-PB , Lomas Verdes 3era. 
Secd6n 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Naucalpan, Edo. De M6(la> 

Phone(s) : +52 55 5344 3407 (Office Main) 

+52 1 55 5410 1429 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: HDelValle@ParanfK>untFarms.com 


Contact Details: Open Position, Country Manager, Mexico 


f 


FAS Participant: Cal^Pure (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cai*Pin« • BrazI! 

Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 
Commodity/Product : 

Address: Rua Gil Eanes 102-^. 122 , 04618-020 
ZIp/Postal Code: 

City; Sao Paolo, Brazil 
Phone(s): +55-11-5543-9650 (Office Main) 
+55-11-9788-8582 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: CDaher@ParamountFarms.com 


Contact Details: CARLOS DAHER 


FAc: pp.rMrin»nF- Washington state Fruit Commission (Noftfmn^ Oierry 

FAS participant. Qrowsra) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 
Commodity/Product; 
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Address: PRODUCE MARKETING AUSTRALIA , 23 FOUNTAIN AVENUE , 
CROYDON PARK NSW AUSTRAUA 2134 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: CROYDON PARK 
Phone(s): 612-9642-1555 (Office Main) 

612-9642-1544 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: johniiiproducemarketing.com.au 


Contact Details: John Baker 

Thailand 

PAQ Wa^lngfion State Fruit Commlaeton ( Northwort Charry 

j-Ai, parcictpant. (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; (WSFC) 

Program Code: MarkatAccaas Program 
Brnch: Horticulturai Products 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 208 SOI RAM-INTHRA 19, , YAEK 21, RAM-INTHRA RD , 
ANUSAOWAREE, 

j • Zip/Postal Code: 

I City: BANGKHEN BANGKOK 

I Phone(s): 66-2-970-8207 (Office Main) 

66-2-970-8208 (Office Fax) 

I I URL: 

; Email: pt@tatch.in.th 


; _Contectpet^[Sj 

!: Malaysia 

PA<; Washlogton State Fruit Commission (Norttiwast Cherry 

^ Karticipanc. (Fdreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 
Brnch: Horticulturai Products 

‘ Commodity/PnDduct: 

Address: PT 8 TATCH LTD , 208 SOI RAM-INTHRA19, YAEK 21, , RAM- 
INTHRA RD ANUSAOWAREE , BANGKHEN BANGKOK 
Zip/Postai Code; 10220 

i City: Thailand 

Phone(s): 66-2-970-8207 (Office Main) 

66-2-970-8207 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: pt@tatch.tn.th 


Contartpetails: 

] Singapore 

FAc; WasMngton State Fruit Commission (Northwest Cherry 

FAS Partjccpant. ©rowers) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Progrem 
Brnch: Hortkulturai Products 

Commodity/Product; 
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Address; 208 SOI RAM-INTHRA19, , YAEK 21, RAM-INTHRA RD , 
ANUSAOWAREE, BANGKHEN 
Zip/Postal Code: 10220 

City : BANGKOK THAILAND 
Phone(s); 66-2-970-8207 (Office Main) 

66-2-970-8208 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: pt:@tatch.in.th 

_ _ 

i Kon», E^m ocra tl c l^o^'s Re 


cAc Darfirinar.!- WaeMngfeoR SWa FtuR CommhHikm (Northweat Cherry 

t-Ab Karacipant. (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Pregram Code: Martcet Acce— Program 
Brnch; HorttcuRurai Products 

Commodity/Product; 

Address: KOREA BUSINESS SERVICES , 8TH FL, YULCHON BUILDING, , 24-1, i 
YOIDO-DONG , YOUNGDEUNGPO-KU 
Zip/Postal Code: 150-877 

City: SEOUL KOREA 
Phone(s): 822-786-7701 (Office Main) 

822-786-7704 (Office Fax) j 

URL: i 

Email: kyang@kbsinc.co.kr 


Contact Details: Ken Yang i 

i Russian Federation il 


RA<; E>»H-irirk»ni- Washington State Fruit Commission (Northwert Cherry 

^ ™c‘panc. (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 
Brnch: Horticulturai Products 

Commodity/Product; 

Address: NEW MARKETING aC , OKEANSKIY PROSPEKT 26/2 
Zip/Postat Code: 690091 

City: VUDIVOSTOK 

Phone(s); 007-423-222-82-26 (Office Main) 

007-423-263-84-11 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: katerina@newmar1c.ru 


Contact Details: Katerina Atoiienko 



FA^ Partiri^«n^• WssWngton State FruR Commission (Northwest Cherry 

FAS Participant, (Foreign Office) 


Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 
Brnch; Horticulturai Products 
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Commodity/Product: 

Address: PRODUCE MARKFT COMUNICACAO , RUA AINGUTERRA, 283 - JD. 
EUROPA 

Zip/Postal Code: 0144 

City; SAO PAULO 

Phone(s): 55-14-3847-1183 (Office Main) 

55-14-3847-1183 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: pFOdu<^@psi. com.br 


Contact Details: Francesco Sicherte 

Office Fax:(011-55-ll) 853-4297 
Office Main ;(011-55-ll) 881-6907 


I Canada 


cAc WasMngton State Frait CommlaskMi ( Wo itt iwreat Clierry 

FAS Participant, (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: (WSFC) 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: AGX 
Commodity/Product: 

Address: 219 COUNTRY HILLS CLOSE NW 
Zip/Postal Code: 73K 3Z5 
City; CALGARY 

Phone(s): 403-295-0985 (Office Main) 

403-295-0946 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: tomcorah.wac@shaw.ca 


Contact Details: TOM CORAH 


;! Germany, Federal Republic of 

FAS Participant: Cherry Markettfig Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cheny Marketing Institute 
Program Code: Mertcet Access Progrem 
Bmch: Horttcultunil Products 

! Commodity/Product: 

Address: Beiimann, GrOning und Partner GMBH , Kommunikation und 
Marketing , Ecco Hamburg , Belm Schiump 13a 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 20144 Hamburg 
Phone(s): +49/40 480 655-0 (Office Main) 

+49/40 46 51 30 (Office Alternate Main) 

URL: 

Email: c.groening@bgup.de 
Contact Details: Claudia Gronlng 


junimown 

FAS Participant: CiMHty Marketing Initiate (Fcreign Office) 
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Office Name: ChcHry Mailcetifio Institute (United KiiHldoin) 

Program Code; Marlnt Access Program 
Bmch: Horticiiltural Products 

Commodity/Product: Cherries, frozen 

Address: Midsummer Marketing UxJ. , 16 Wynches Farm Drive St Wbans , 
H^tft^xlshlre, England 

Zip/Postai Code; 

City; UKAL4 0XH 

Phone(s): +44 1727862074 (Office Main) 

+44 1707226176 (Office Fax) 

+44 7721302578 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: george@midsummermarketing.cx>m 


Contact Details: George Smith 

Office Fax:(011-44-01707) 226-176 
Office Main :(011-44-01707) 226-576 


|Meoclco 


! 

I 


i 


! 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (R>relgn Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea Ami Lentil Coundl 
Program Code: Market Aecees Program 

Brnch: FMd Crops & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: 

Address; Mercallmentc^ Consultores S.C. , San Juan de los Lagos 52 , Santa 
Monica, 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Mexico 54050 

Phone(s): (52-555) 362-7407 (Office Main) 

(52-555) 362-6724 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.mafketlngsoluttonsfiiTn.com 
Email: raul@markettngsolutlonsfinn.com 


i 


{Taiwan 


Contact Details: Raul Caballero 

Office Fax:(525) 362-6724 

Office Main :(525)362-7407, 398-4443 



FAS Participant: Blue Diamond Grmwers (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Blue Diamond Growers 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch; AOX 

Commodity/Product: Almonds, roasted 

Address: Blue Diamond Growers , Imei Cwnpany, iOth Floor, No. 88, , 
Section 2, Hsln Yi Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Taipei 

Phone(s); (011-886-2) 2351-9211 (Office Main) 

(011-886-2) 2341-5060 (Office Fax) 

URL: httt5s://www.bluediamond.a)nVintematiOT!al 

Email: 
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Contact Details: Hank Kao 


Thailand 


FAS Participant: Bitic Dtemond Growers (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Blue DtomorKl Growers 
Program Code: Market Acoen Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product: AlmondSf r o ast ed 

Address: Heritage Murgerbon Corp Ltd. , 34/1 Sol Mooban Malee 
Putdiamonthon Sal 4 Road 
Zip/Postai Code: 73220 

City: Sam(»en, Nakompathom 
Phone(s): (011-66-2) 813-1847+ (Office Fax) 

URL: https://www.biuedlamond.com/lntematicma( 

Email: hmnuts@samart.03.th 


Contact Details: Varee Phonphalsan 

Office Fax:(011-66-2) 420-9482 
Office Main :(011-66-2) 420-2831 


Japan 

FAS Participant: Blue Diamond Growers (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Blue INamond Growers 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Almonds, roasted 

Address: 2F, 4-8-26 Kojimachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Zip/Postal Code: 102-0083 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): 81-3-5226-5601 (Office Main) 

URL; www.bdalmonds.com 
Email: watanabe@bdalmonds.aim 


Contact Details: Mr. Takao Watanabe 


[CMna, Peopkw Republic of ^ 

FAS Participant: Mmond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Almond Board of Cailfbmle, Shanghai 
Program Code: Ptarket Access Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Almonds, row 

Address: 25 Roor, Wheelock Square , 1717 Nanjing West Road 
Zip/Postal Code: 200040 
City: Shanghai 

Phone(s): +86 159 0077 2822 (Office Main) 

URL: www.3lmondschlna.com 
Email: ksheng@almondboard.com 


Contact Details: 

Koko Yin Sheng 
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India 

FAS Participant: Almond Board of California (Foreign Office} 
Office Name: Almond Board of Cailfomia^Nctw Oeihi 
Program Code: Market Aooan Program 

Brnch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Almonds raw 

Address: M-16 Greater Kailash 2 
Zip/Postal Code: 110048 
City; New Delhi 

Phone(s): +91 981 095 5533 (Office Main) 

URL: www.aimonds.com 
Email: smazumdar@aimondboard.com 


: Contact Details: 

i ColcMmbia 


FAS Participant: 
Office Name: 


Califdmia TaMa Grape Commlaalon (Foreign Office) 

Central America Region (ColomMa, Costa Rica, Dominican 


Program Code: Market Accaea Program 

Brnch: Marketing Operat l en e Staff 

Commodity/Product: GraHMe, freeh 

Address; Ef Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and , Panama) TQ Marketing 

Consultants, , De La Cruz Roja en Santa Ana , 150 mts Oeste y 300 
mts Sur Frente, 

Zip/Postat Code: Costa Rica 
City; al Kinder 

Phone(s): (011-506) 2282 4192 (Office Main) 

(011-506) 2282 4380 (Office Fax) 

URL: 


Email: tabana.quiros@tqmafketing.com 


Contact Details: Tatiana Quiros 


FAS Participant: Alaska Seafood Marketing Institute (ASMl) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name; Maeka Seafood Marketing Znstttaito (ASMl) 

Program Code: Market Aeceee Program 

Brnch: Livestock S ea f ood Products 

Commodity/Product: 

Address; International Marketing and Consulting , 1803- Jardins , (WHICH 
ALSO COVERS UKRAINE) 

Zip/Postal Code: 01424-0 01 
City: Sao Pauio/SP 

Phone(s): (55 11) 3051-9080 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: 


_ Contact Details: 

Indone^B 
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cAc NaUonal Potato Promotion Board/United Statas Potato Board 

FAS Participant, 

Office Name: National Potato Pnmiolton Board; ;IiKlon«sia 
Program Code: Market Accaaa Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Prtxiuct: Potatoaa, tabiO/ fraah 

Address: Petei Consult, Inc , Jaian Prapanca Raya 18 A , Kemang 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Jakarta 12160 
Phone(s): +6221 7211358 (Office Main) 

+6221 7211357 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.p(^atoesusa-lndonesla.com 
Email: leonardQah)adf@indo.net.id^ uspb.jkt@indo.netid 


^ Contact Details: 

jNattiarianda 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Code: 
Bmch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

' URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: 


1 Brazil 

FAS Participant: 

Office Name: 
Program Ctxle: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 
Zip/Postaf Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 



iUnaiican Soybean AaaodaUon (Foreign Office) 
American Soybean Aasodatlon 
Maricat Acceea Program 
Field Crop* A Foreat Products 
Soybeans 

Keizersgracht 62-64 , 1015 CS 
Amsterdam 

31-20-520-7978 (Office Main) 

31-20-520-7510 (Office Fax) 

www.asaim-europe.org 

dkundrung^aol.com 


Mark Andersen 

Office Fax:(011-52-55) 5281-6154/0147 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 5281-0120, x 230 



Caiifenila Table Grape Commlaaion (Foreign Office) 
Calffomia Table Grape Commlaaion 
Haricot Access Program 
AGX 

Grapes, fresh 

Rua Mourato Coelho, 299 Suite 2 , Cj. 2 - Pinhelros 
CEP. 05417 010 
Sao Paulo 


produce@psl.com.br 


Contact Details: Francesco Sicherle 

Office Fax:(0il-55-ll) 853-4297 
Office Main ;(011-55-ll) 881-6907 


{Canada 
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FAS Participant: WiiM Znstittite (B^reign Office) 

Office Name: wnmi Inetitiite • Zn Country Ri^Krosentat^ 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Proceeaad Products INondh 
Commodity/Product: vnne. Including sparMIng wine 
Address: 1100 Burloak C^ve 
Zip/Postal Code: L7L6B2 
City: Burlington 

Phone(s) : 905 336 8932 (Office Main) 

905 319 4211 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : rick.slomka^sympatiOD.ca 


Contact Details: Rick Slomka 

Office Pax:(905) 319-4211 
Office Main :(905) 336-8932 


FAS Participant: CalHdrala Tomato Commission (Foreign Office) 

omce Name: Callfdmia Fresh Tomato Growars/Florlda Tomato &>mmittoe I 
Program Code: Market A^asa Program i 

Brnch ; AGX 

Commodity/Product; Tomatoes, fresh | 

Address: cjo BrT)wnsey & Associates , 931 Streamway Crescent | 

Zip/Postal Code: L4Y 2P3 i 

City: Mississauga j 

Phone(s): (905) 272-8006 (Office Main) i 

(905) 279-5916 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.califomlatomatofermers.cx)m 
Email: fcHXiwnsey@ldlrect.com 


Contact Details: Brad Brownsey 


FAS Participant: Florida Department of Citrus (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Florida Department of Citrus 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Fruit, citrus, fresh 

Address: Fforfda Department of Citrus/GoflnHarrls , 207 Que«is Quay Way , 
Suite 400 , Toronto, Ontario M51 1A7 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Toronto 

Phone(s): (416) 642-7965 (Office Main) 

(416) 642-7890 (Office Fax) 


URL: 

Email: 


tensor@goiinhanris.com 


Contact Details: Tania Ensor 


FAS Participant: New York Wine and Grape Foundation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: New York %V}ne ft Grape FoundaDcm 
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Program Code: Market AcxeM Program 

Brnch; A6X 

Commodity/Product: Wine, Including sparkling virtna 

Address: Ketchin Sales & Marketing , 74 Hurontario Street, Suite 206 , 
CoHingwood 

Zip/Postai Code: L9Y 2L8 
City; Ontario 
Phone(s): 

URL; 

Email: rketch)n@ketchin.com 


Contact Details: Robert Ketchin 

Office Fax: (705) 444-6467 
Office Main :(705) 444-5255 


FAS Participant: Noit h w eat Wlna Coalition (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Noi th w met Wlna Promotion Coalition 
Program Code; Maricat Acoass ^ogram 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product; vnna, including MMrtdlng wlna 

Address; Nantel & Associates , 10, Bout. Des Chateaux 
Zip/Postai Code: C.P. 70052 

City: Blainville, QC, Canada 17 
Phone(s): 514-946-2307 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: r.nantet@nanteiassoc.com 


Contact Details: Raymond Nantei 


;i China, Paoplas Republic of 

FAS Participant: AMca Seafood Marketing In sti t u te (ASM!) (R>reign Office) 
Office Name: lUaeka Seafood Marketing Inrtttute 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock ft Saafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Flah/Crustaceans/Molluscs 

Address: SMH International , Unit 13-14, 20/F, Phase II, Shanghai IFC , 
Pudong District 
Zip/Postal Code: 200120 

i City; Shanghai 

) Phone(s); (8621) 6150-4983 (Office Main) 

(8621) 5877-5839 (Office Fax) 

I URL: 

Email: RWang@AlaskaSeafood.org 


Contact Details: Robin Wang 

Office Fax:(011-86-21) 5877-5839 
Office Main .(011-86-21) 6888-9835 


FAS Participant; American Soybean Aasodatlon (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program Code; Market Aeeass Program 
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Bmch: Held C^IM & Foi^ PnMliicts 

Commodity/Praduct; Sc^beans 

Address; ASA-IM - North Asia , Suite 1016, China World Office One, , China 
World Trade Center , No. 1 Jianguomenwai Avenue 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City; Beijing 100004 

Phone(s): (011-86-10) 6505 1830 (Office Main) 

(011-86-10) 6505 2201 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asaimchina.OTg 
Email; beisoya®asachlna.org 


Contact Details: Phillip Laney 

Office Fax:(011-86-10) 6505-2201 
Office Main :(011-86-10) 6505-1830 


FAS Participant; Catifomia Dried Prune Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cailfdmia Dried l^ne Board 
Program Code: Martret Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product; Prunes, dried 

Address: 7B Yi Cui Court, Crest Garden , 97 Song Lin Road, Pudong 
Zip/Postal Code: 200120 
City: Shanghai 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: shengming@^163.net 


Contact Details: Robin Wang 

Office Fax:(011-8-62-l) 6875-9961 
Office Main :(01l-8-62-l) 6875-9971 


FAS Participant: California Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Califbntia TPMe Grape Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fre^ 

Address: Bal Yun Hotel, Room 720 , 367 Huanshi Dong Road 510060 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Guangzhou 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Louis Ng 

Office Fax:(011-8-62-0) 8333-6498 Ext 720 
Office Main ;(011-8-62-0) 8333-3998 Ext 720 


FAS Participant; USA Poultry 8k Egg Export Coundi (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: USA Pout^ & Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Market Acxamt Program 

Brnch: Livestock B Seafood Products 
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Commodity/Product: Chkdcen, parts 

Address: 1809 -1810 Overseas Chinese Mansion , 129 Yanan Road West 
Zip/Posta! Code: 200040 
City: Shanghai 

Phone(s): (011-8621) 6249-2625 (Office Main) 

(011-8621) 6249-1653 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usapeec.org.cn 
Email : shcrfhce@usapeec.org.ai 


Contact Details: Carl Shi 

Office Fax:(011-86-21) 6249-1653 
once Main :(011-86-21) 6249-2625 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export racteratien (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Meat Export fe der a tion 
Program Code: MartcetAcceas Program 

Bmch: Li v e at o c te > S ea food Products 
{ Commodity/Product; Meat/Edibfa Meat Offals 

Address: Room 1010, ^anghai Central Plaza , 227 Huangpl Bel Lu, 

I HuangaPu Distrct 

• j Zip/Postal Code: 200003 

\ City: Shanghai ; 

i Phone(s): (011-86-21) 6249-4640 (Office Main) ^ 

I (011-86-21) 6375-8041 (Office Fax) | 

I ! 

I Email; shanghaiigiusmef.org 

I I 1 

: I I 

^ , 

'{Hong Kong 


FAS Participant: Almond Board of California (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Almond Board of Callfomia 
Program Code: Market Iteceea Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: AlmondSr raw 

Address; PR Consultants Limited , Unit D, 14 Floor Vulcan House , 21-23 
Letghtrx) Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details; Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main : (01 1-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS Participant: Callfomia Tomato Commission (F^gn Office) 

Office Name; Callfomia Tomato Commfssion/Florida Tomato Committee 
Program Code; Iferket Aooees Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Tomatoes, fresh 

Address: PR Consultants Limited , Unit D, 14 Floor Vulcan Hcxjse , 21-23 
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Leighton Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Daniel Chan 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign CK^ce) 

Office Name: USA Diy Pea S Lentil Council 
Program Code: Market Acceae ftogram 

Brnch: Reid Crops ft Foreat Products 

Commodity/Product: Peas, dried 

Address: PR Consultants Limited , Unit D, 14 Floor Vulcan Hou» , 21-23 
Leighton Road 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email : prconkh@hkstar.axn 


Contact Details: Daniel Chan 

Office Fax;(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :{011-852-2) 833-5977 


ISouUiem Aria NEC 


FAS Participant; American Hardwood Esqwit Council (AHEC) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: American H ar dwoods Export Council 
Program Code: Market Access Prooram 

Bmch: FMd Crops ft Forest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Artldas of Wood 


Address: Room 528, AIA Tower , Suite 1305, Bank of America Tower, , 12 j 

Harrourt Road 

Zip/Postal Code: ; 

City: Hong Kong j 

Phone(s); (852) 2724 0228 (Office Main) I 

(852) 2366 8931 (Office Fax) 

URL: http;//www.ahec-seas}a.org | 

Email: ht^://www.ahec-europe.org/Contact.aspx?lang=en#message ; 


Contact Details: lohn Chan 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 366-8931 
Office Main : (01 1-852-2) 724-0228 


■! 

[Hong Kmig 



FAS Participant: Califomla Ag Export Coundll (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: California Agricultural Export Council (Avocados) 
Program Code; Market Araass Program 
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Bmch: A6X 

Commodity/Prxxiuct: Avocado, fresh 

Address: U3uls Ng and Associates Ltd. , Suite B 3rd Root , Uien Wai 
Commercial Buitdir^g , 93-97 Voeux Road West 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Hong Kcmg 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email: Inahk@netvigator.ccxn 


Contact Details: LcHJis Ng 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 559-5896 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 858-2230 


FAS Participant: CaHtomia Table Grape Commlaeton (Foreign Office) 

O^ice Name: Cailfbmia TaMe Grape Commlaeton 
Program Code: Harfcet Acceas Propram 

Brnch; A6X 

Commodity/Product: Grapea, froah 

Address: Louis Ng & Associates, Limited, , Room 1301-4, Hua Fu , 
Commercial Building, , 111 Queen's Road West 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s); (011-852) 2858 2230 (Office Main) 

(011-852) 2559 5896 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : nwlhk@netvigator.com 


Contact Details: Louis Ng 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 559-5896 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 858-2230 


FAS Participant: Pear Bvreau Wei Uiweal (Foreign Office) i 

Office Name: Pear Bureau of Wor t h w ait (Hong Kong A China) j 

Pn^ramCode: Maricet Acoeea Pttigrem 

Bmch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Pears, fresh 

Address: Louis Ng and Associates Ltd. , Room 1301-4 Wah Fu Comnnerclai 
Building , 111 Queen's Road West 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong/China 
Phone(s): +852 2858 2230 (Office Main) 

+852 2559 5896 (Office Fax) 

URL: ! 

Email: admin@Lnank.c(xn.hk 


Contact Details: Louis Ng 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 559-5896 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 858-2230 


FAS Participant: RaWn Admfnlstrativa Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: RaWn Administrative Committee Hong Kong A Vietnam 
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Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Raisins 

Address: 1406-B Maiden Court , 46 Cioudview Road 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s): 011-852-2833-5977 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: sylvaines9pra>n.a)m 


Contact Details: Siyvaine Slu 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS Participant; Blue Diamond Growers (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Blue Diamond Growers 
Program Code: Maricet Access ProBram 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Almonds, roasted 

Address: Eastern Zone Company , 21-A Chaiwan Industrial Cents , 20 Lee 
Chung Street , Chal Wan 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s) : (852) 898-8440 (Office Main) 

(852) 2898 8632 (Office Fax) 

URL: https;//www.bluedlamond.conVlntemational 

Email: 


Contact Details: Enoch Sun 

Office Fax: (011-852-2) 898-8440 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 898-8632 


FAS Participant; Callfomla Plum Marketing Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Celtfbmla Tree Pruft Agreement 
Program Code: Market Aness Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Edible Frutts/Nuts 

Address: Michad Wong and Company, LTD , 7C Queen's Centre , 58-64 
Queen's Road East , Wanchai 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s); 

URL: www.caltFeeffuit.com 
Email: mlchaelcfwong@hotmall.com 


Contact Details: Michael C. F. Wong 

Office Fax:{011-852-2) 891-3702 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 891-3889 


PAc; Par+irinant- Natlonel Potato Promotion Board/Unlted States Potato Board 

FAS Participant. O^ice) 
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Office Name: National Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code: Market Accaaa Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product; Potatoes, table/ freah 

Address: P R Consultants Lto. 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s): (011-852) 2833-5977 (Office Main) 
(011-852) 2893-7538 (Office Fax) 
URL: www.potatoesusa-hongkong.com 
Email: uspb@prcon.ccxn 


Contact Details: Slyvaine Siu 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 893-7538 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 833-5977 


FAS Participant: National Benthwera AaaodaUen (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: National Ran de rora Aaaodation 
Program Code: Markat Accaaa Program 

Brnch: Livesto ck R Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Meal, meat 

Taiknry, edible 

Address: 21/Ft., Causeway Bay Copmm. Bidg., , 1-5 Sugar Street, Causeway i 
Bay 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s) : +852-2890-2529 (Office Main) ; 

+852-2576-8045 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: nrahkg@nrahongkong.com. hk 


Contact Details: 

FAS Participant: USA Poultry & Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poutti^ ft Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch ; Uveatock ft Se a food Products 

Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat, halal 

Chicken Meat^ kosher 
Chicken Meatv whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: Unit 2D, Llppo Leighton Tower , 103-109 Leighton Road 
Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: Hong Kong 

Phone(s); (011-852) 2890-2908 (Office Main) 

(011-852) 2895-5546 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.usapeec.org.cn 
Email: hkofflce@usapeec.com. hk 


Contact Details: Sarah U 

Office Fax:011-852-2895-5546 
Office Main :011-852-2890-2908 
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FAS Participant; UJi. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Oflice} 

Office Name; II.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Aceen Program 

Bmch: U veato c fc Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edibie Meat Offiala 

Address: Zoroastrian Building, 8 th Floor , 101 Leighton Road 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Causeway Bay 

Phone(s); (011-85-2) 2890-7408 (Office Main) 

(011-85-2) 2576-7345 (Office Fax) 


Email : hongkon 9 @usmef.org 


Contact Details; Joel Haggard 

Office Fax:(011-852-2) 576-7345 
Office Main :(011-852-2) 890-7408 


FAS Participant: WaMngton State Apple Commlaalon (Ftxeign Office) 

Office Name: WMhIngton Apfde Commlaalon 
Program Code: Market Acceas Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Applaa, freah 

Address; Hong Kong & PRC , Marketing Channels , Room 2107, Progress 
Commerdai Bldg , 9 Irving Street, Causeway Bay 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Hotq Kong 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: CompuServe: 100314,2256 


Contact Details: Philander Fan 

Office Main :(011-852-2) 815-6773/2815-9375 


I FAS Participant' ^f*^**** Grape Co-operative AaaocMion/Welch's (Foreign 

j j H • Office) i 

i i Office Name: Wekh'a Foods 

Program Code: Market Access Program 

' Brnch; AGX j 

Commodtty/Product: Juke, grape, frozen conc en t ra te 

Address: 15th Floor JDH Center , 2 On Wng Street , Siu Lek Yuen , Shaten 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Hong Kong 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

! Email: 

' Contact Details: Annie Chan | 

• Office Fax:(011-852-2) 635-0084 i 

Office Main :(011-8S2-2) 635-5555 

iloolombla 
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FAS Participant: WasMngton State Ap|He Commieticm (foreign Office) 

Office Name: Washington Af^le Comtnfa»lon 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: fnash 

Address: FTA International, LlC, 1270 Caroline St 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Atlanta, GA 30307 
Phone(s): 404-669-6273 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: ebaron@ftainter.ami 


Contact Details: 

iommark 

FAS Participant: Wne Instttiite (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Xnstitiite - Xn Country Representatiim 
Program Code: Market ftrress Program 

Brnch: Pro tressed Prod u cts Branch 
Commodity/Product; wnnSr Including aparldlng wine 

Address: Vinens Hus , Magstraed 7 
Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: 1204 Copenhagen K 
Phone(s): 011 45 3 332 6220 (Office Main) 

011 45 3 333 8575 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: rt@vinrejse.dic 


’ Contact Details: Ms. Ruth Tllgaard ! 

Office Fax:(011-45-3) 333-8575 
Office Main :(011-45-3) 332-6220 

'! Ecuador | 


FAS Participant: Washington State Apple Commlaalon (Rmeign Offite) 
Office Name: Washington Apple Commlaalon 
I Program Code: Market Access Program 

i Brnch: HTP 

\ Commodity/Product: Apiries, fresh 

Address: FTA Intemadonal, LLC, , 1270 Caroline St. 

Zip/Postal Code: 

; City: Atlanta, GA 30307 

Phone(s): 404-669-6273 (Office Main) 

URL; 

Email: ebaron@ftainter.aMT» 


Contact Details: 

France 

FAS Participant: Alaska Seafood Marketing XiwUtiite (A!»a) (Foreign C^ce) 
Office Name; Alask a Seafood Marketing Institute 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Livestock Ik Sesfood Products 
Commodity/Product: Rsh/Crustaceans/Molluscs 
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Address: Markonsult , 58 Rue PotWer , 78150 le Chesnay, France 
Zip/Postai Code: 78150 

City: Markonsult 

Phone(s): 33-1-3923-2007 {Office Main) 

33-1-3923-2017 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: NMasson@Ala^Seafood.org 


Contact Details: Nelly Masson 

Office Fax:(011-33*1) 39-23-2017 
Office Main :(011-33-i) 39-23-2007 


FAS Participant: Florida Department of CItoin (Foreign Office) | 

Office Name: Florida Dapartmant of CttitM 
Program Code: Market Acceas Program 

i Bmch: A6X 

i i Commodity/Product; Fruf^ citrue, fresh 

• Address: GolInHarris , Square d'Orieans , 80 rue Taltljout 

' Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 75439 Paris cedes 09 
Phone(s); 33-1-40-28-5670 (Office Main) 

33-1-47-59-5659 (Office Fax) 

URL: i 

Email: j 

j 

Contact Details: Dominique Simon I 

Office Fax:(011-33-l-4) 173-3158 i 

Office Main :(011-33-l-4) 173-3148 1 

Germany | 

FAS Participant: USA Rica Federation (Foreign Office) \ 

Office Name: USA Rice Foderatfon j 

Program Code: Market iteceas Program | 

Bmch: Field Crops R Forest Products I 

Commodity/Product: Rice i 

Address: WIchmann Strasse 4 i 

Zip/Posta! Code; I 

City: Hamburg D-22607 1 

Phone(s): (011-49-40) 4503-8660 (Office Main) 

(011-49-40) 4503-8666 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.usafice.de/ 

Email: hschmidt@usar1ce.com 


Contact Details: Hartwlg Schmidt 

Office Fax:(011-49-40) 4503-8666 
Office Main :(011-49'40) 4503-8660 


FAS Participant: Cailfomla Walnut Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: CaUfbmla Walnut Comndssion 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: AGX 
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Commodity/PnDduct: Walnutf, raw 

Address: MK2 MARKEHNO & KOMMUNIKATION , OxfbrdstraBe 24D-53Ui 

Zip/Postai Code: 53111 
City; Bonn 

Phone(s): 011 49 228 94378 70 (Office Main) 

URL; 


Email: info @mk-2.com 


Contact Details: Maria G. Kraus 

Office Fax:(011-49-228) 94378 77 
Office Main :(011-49-228) 94378 70 


FAS Paiticipant: Wine Institute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Wine InsUtiite • In Country Representative 
Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch: Pr oc e s sed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: VRne, Induding sparMIng wine 

Address: Wine Institute of California , Am Waidrand 4 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 58300 Wetter 

Phone(s): 011.49 - 2335 - 27 82 (Office Main) 

011.49 - 2335 - 913 823 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.caiifomia-wines.org 
Email: schuetzwein@on!ine.de 


Contact Details: Ms. Qaudia Schug SchQtz 


j India 


FAS Participant: Blue Diamond Growers (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Blue Olemond Growws 
Program Code: Marfcet Access Program 

Bmch: AGX 

Commodfty/Product: Almonds^ roasted 

Address: Godrej Foods Limited , L.M. Nadkami Marg , Near M.P.T. Hospital, 
Wadaia (E) 

Zip/Posta! Code; 400 037 
City: Mumbai 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: ma.kodiar1@glfw.sprintsmx.ems.vsl.net.jn 


Contact Details: Monita Kotharf 

Office F3x:(0ll-9l-22) 416-4599 
Office Main ; (01 1-91-22) 416-4604 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Coundl (foreign (Xfice) 

Office Name: USA Diy Pee R Lentil Coundl 
Progi^m Code: Naricet Acoass Program 

Bmch; Field Crope B Porast Products 

Commodity/Product: Peas, dried 

Address: SD Consultants B-408, SDB Chamber 15 , Bhika Ji Cama Place 
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Zip/Postal Code: 

City; New Delhi, 110066 
Phone(s): (011-91-11) 2618-4324 (Office Main) 
(011-91-11) 2617-7340 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: ^akundalaldho&nalt.cCOTi 


Contact Details; Shakun Dalai 

Office Fax:(011-91-ll) 617-730 
Office Main :(011-91-ll) 617-8496 


ilndoiHMMa 

FAS Participant: California TalMa Grape Commlaaion (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Callfomia TaMa Grape Commlaaion 
Program Code: Marfcet Acceaa Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresli 

Address: PEKA Consult.Inc. , Jalan Kemang Raya No. 1 
Zip/Postal Code: 12730 
City: Jakarta 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: peka@lndo.net.id 


Contact Details: Kafi Kumia 

Office Fax:{011-62-21) 721-1357 
Office Main :(011-62-21) 721-1358 


FAS Participant: Pear Bureau Northwest (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Pear Bureau of Noit h w est 
Program Code: Market Aaaass Program 

8mch: AGX 

CommcxJity/Product: Pears, fresh 

Address: PEKA Consultlnc. , Wijaya Grand Center, F62-B , Jalan Wijaya II 
Zip/Postat Code: 12160 
City: Jakarta 

Phone(s): 011-62 21 723-1608 (Office Main) 

011-62 21 723-1609 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: peka@lndo.net.id 


Contact Details: KafI Kumia 

Office Fax:(011-62-2l) 625-2211 
Office Main :(0U-62-21) 726-5157 


FAS Participant: WMhIngton State Apple CommIssIcHi (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Washington AiB>le Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch; AGX 

Commodity/Product; Apples, fresh 

Address; PEKA Consult.Inc , Jalan Kemang Raya No. 1 
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Zip/Postai Code: 

City: 

Pftone(s): 

URL; 

Email: 


12730 

Jakarta 

+62-21-723-1608 (Office Main) 
+62-21-723-1609 (Office Fax) 

peka@indo.net. id 


Contact Details: Kafi Kumia 

Office Fax;(011-62-21) 721-1357 
Office Main :(011-62-21) 721-1358 


FAS Participant: At«>clatlon/Weldi'. (Foreign 

Office Name: Welch's Foods 
Pmgram Code: Haricot Access Pro0rafii 

Brnch: AOX 

Commodity/Product: Juice/ firape, frozen concenbete 

Address; Pt. Muila Mutti Mandirl , Ji. Prof. Dr. Soepomo SH , No. 44 
Zip/Postal Code: 12870 
City: Jakarta 
Phone(s): 

URL; 

Email: 


Contact Details: Anthony Widjaja 

Office Fax: (01 1-62-21) 829-2459 
Office Main :(011-62-21) 829-9417 


FAS Participant: Alaska Seafood Marketing Imrtitiite (ASMI) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Alaska Setfood Marketing Iiwtltuto (JAPAN) 

Program Code: Maricet Access Program 

Brnch: Uvastock * Ssafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Ftsh/Crustacaans/Molluscs 

Address: AVIAREPS Marketing Garden , International Place , 26-3 Sanei-cho 
Zip/Posta! Code; 

City: Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
Phone(s): 81-3-3225-0089 (Office Main) 

81-3-5363-1118 (Office Fax) 

URL: ht0://www.aviareps.com 
Email: asmiJapan@aiaskaseafood.org 


Contact Details: Mr. Tomo Shimada 


FAS Participant: Softwood Export Council (SEC) (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; Softwood Expwt Council 
Program Code: Market A trees Pregrsm 

Brnch: Field Crops ft Fmest Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Articles of Wood 

Address: 9tti Roor AIDS Toranomon Building , 6-12 NIshi Shinbashi 1-chome, 
Minafo-Ku 
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Zip/Postal Code: 105-0003 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): 03-3501-2131 (Office Main) 
03-3501-2138 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.anrwricansoflwocHjte.jp 
Emaii: info@americansoftwooc!s.jp 


Contact Details: Tomoko IgarashI 

Office Fax:(011-81-03) 5404-2650 
Office Main :(011-81-03)-5404-5268 


Edward T. Matsuyama 


Alba Kazuyo 


FAS Participant: iUirarican Soybean Aaaodatlon (Rxeign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Aaaodatlon 
Program Code: Market Accea a Program 

Brnch: Meld Grope ft Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address: 4Ch Floor, Toshin Tamelke Building , 1-6-19 Akasaka , Minato-Ku 
Zip/Postaf Code: 

City: Tokyo 107-0052 

Phone(s): (011-81-3) 5563 1414 (Office Main) 

(011-81-3) 5563 1415 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asaimjapan. 0 r 9 
Email : asatokyo@go!.a>m 


Contact Details: Takehiko (Tom) Nishio 

Office Fax:(011-81-35) 563-1415 
Office Main :(011-81-35) 563-1414 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export r adaratio n (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.$. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Accesa Program 

Brnch : Lhrastock ft Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edible Meat Offals 

Address: 5th Roor KY Tamelke Building , 6-19 Mcasaka, 1-chrome , Minato- 
ku, 

Zip/Posta! Code; 107-0052 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): (011-81-3) 3584-3911 (Office Main) 

(011-81-3) 3587-0078 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.anwfcanmeat.jp 
Email: tokyo@usmef.org 


Contact Details: 

FAS Paitidpant: Califomla Export Coundl (Rjrdgn Office) 

Office Name: Califttmla Agricultural Export Council (Avocadoa) 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
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Commodity/Product: Avocmto, fresh 

Address: Yamano & Associates , Residence Viscountess, Suite 310 , 1-11-36 
Akasaka , Minato-ku 

Zip/Postal Code: 107 
City: Tokyo 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Emaii: 


Contact Details: Emile Yamano 

Office Fax:(011-81-33) 582-5076 
Office Main :(0ll-8i-33) 584-7019 


cAc Natiofiai Potato Promotion Boerd/Unlted States Potato Boaitl 

FASPartiapant: 

Office Name: NatJonal Potato Promotion Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: P ot a to eSf table, fre^ 

Address: UNIR.EX Marketing, Inc. , Pacific Bldg., 3 F, , l-S-3 Higashlazabu , 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 106-0044 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Japan 

Phone(s); (011-81-33) 505-5736 (Office Main) 

(011-81-33) 505-6353 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.potatoesusa-]apan.cx>m 
Email ; uniflex@sb3.so-n^.ne.jp 


Contact Details: Yaz Satomi 


FAS Participant: Cailfomla Ag Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: CaHfimila Agricultural Export Council (Pomegranates) 
Program Code: Market Accen Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product: Fruit, troj^cal, misc., fresh 

Address: J. Brain, Inc. , Kcrfiyo Bldg. 7F, Hwicho 5-49 , Naka-ku, Yokcrfiama- 
shi 

Zip/Postal Code: 231 

City: Kanagawa 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Hajime "Jimmy" Uehara 

Office Fax:(011-81-4S) 663-1646 
Office Main :{011-81-45) 641-3111 


FAS Participant: Cailfomla Table Grape Commission (foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cailfomla TaWa Grapa Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 
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Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address; Market Makers, Inc., Seibunkan Bldg. , 5F, 1 5-9, lidabashi, , 
Chiyoda-ku, Tol^o 102-0072, Japan 
Zip/Postal Code: 231 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s) : (011-81) 3 3221 6410 (Office Main) 

(011-81) 3 3221 5960 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Emaii; info@marketmakers.co.Jp 


Contact Details: Jeffrey N. McNeltl 


FAS Participant; CailfPmla Dried Pnme Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Calilomla Dried Prune Board 
Program Code; Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Prunes, dried 

Address: Uniflex Marketing, Inc. , Pacific Btdg., 3 R. , 1-5-3, Higashiazabu, 
Mlnato-ku 

Zip/Postal Code: 106 
City: Tokyo 
Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email: uniflcx@sb3.so-net.or.jp 


Contact Details: Yasunori Satomi 

Office Fax: (01 1-81-33) 505-6353 
Office Main ;(011-81-33) 505-5736 


FAS Participant; Texas Produce Export Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Texaa Produce E^qiort Aaaoclatlon 
Program Code: Market Acceaa Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: FruHv cltni% freah 

Address: Uniflex Marketing, Inc. , Padfic Building, 3rd Roor , 1-5-3, 
Higashiazabu, Minato-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 106 
City; Tokyo 
Phone(s): 

URL; 

Email: unifiex@sb3.so-net.or.jp 


Contact Details: Yasunori Satomi 

Office Fax:(011-81-33) 505-6353 
Office Main :(011-81-33) 505-5736 


FAS Participant: Callfomla Walnut CommMon (Fordgn Office) 
Office Name; California Walnut Commlaalon 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Walnuts, raw 
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Address: UNiaEX MARKEHNG , Pacific Bldg., 3F, 1-5-3 HIgashiazabu , 
MlnatO'ku, Tc^cyo Japan 
Zip/Postal Code: 106-0044 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): 011 81 3-3505-6204 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email : uniflex@sb3.so-net.ne.Jp 


Contact Details: Ted Motoyoshi 

Office Fax:(011-81-35) 561-0413 
Office Main ;(011-81-35} 561-0401 


FAS Participant: RaWn Administrative Committee (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: ReWn Administretive Committee 
Program Code: Merfcet Accees Rrogrem 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Rabdns 

Address: Market Makers, Inc , Seibunkan Building 5F , 1-5-9, Udabashl, 
Chiyoda-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 102-0072 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): 011-81-3-3221-6410 (Office Main) 

011-81-3-3221-5960 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.raisns-jp.org 
Email : jmcneill@markebT)akers.co.jp 


Contact Details: Larry Biagg 

Office Fax:(011-81-33) 221-5960 
Office Main :(011-81-33) 221-6410 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Dry Pea ft LentU Council 
Program Code: Market Acceee Program 

Brnch: Field Crofie ft Forert Products 

Commodity/Product: Peaft dried 

Address; Toyoda Corporadon , 3-3-17, Kudan MinamI, Chlyoda-Ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Tokyo 102 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email; 


Contact Details: Katsunarf (Katsi) Toyoda 

Office Fax;(011-81-33) 263-1720 
Office Main :(011-81-33) 265-1981 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry ft Egg E)UN>rt Coundl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry ft Egg siqmrt Council 
Program Code: Market Anoess Program 

Brnch; U v estDCk ft Seafood Producfo 

Commodity/Product: Clildcen Meatr halel 
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ChiclaHi Maa^ kosher 
Chicteffi Meat* whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: 1-26-4-7C, Mlnami Aoyama, Mlnato-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 107-0062 
City; Tokyo 

Phone(s); (011-81-3) 3403-8288 (Office Main) 
(011-81-3) 3403-8289 (Office Fax) 
URL: http://www.usapeec-jp.com 
Email: amano@usapeec-jp.com 


Contact Details: Izumi Amano 

Office Fax:(011-81-3) 3403-8289 
Office Main : (011-81-3) 3403-8286 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Dairy Export Council 

Program Code: Market Ac c e ss Program 

Bmch : Uvertock ft Seafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address: Market Makers, Inc. , Seibunkan Building 5F , 5-9, Ildateshi 1- 
chome , Chiyoda-ku 
Zip/Postat Code: 102-0072 
City: Tokyo 

Phone(s): (Oil) 81-3-3221-6410 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 81-3-3221-5960 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : u5degapan@gol.a3m 

: Jeff McNeill 

Office Fax:(0lX-81-33) 221-5960 
Office Main :(011-81-33) 221-6410 


National Grape Co-operative Associatlon/Welch's (Foreign 
Office) 

: Welch's Foo ds 
Market Access Program 
AGX 

Juke; grape, frozen concenbirte 

; Wdch’s Foods of Japan Co., Ltd. , Kyowa Building, No. 202 , 1-16- 
20 Eblsu , Shibuya-Ku 
: 105 
: Tokyo 


•- Contact Details: Mr. N. JJn 

Office Fax:(011-81-33) 441-4491 
Office Main :(011-81-33) 441-4011 


FAS Participant: Wine Znstibite (Foreign Office) 
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URL 
Email: 
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Office Name: WiiM Institute • In Country Representetive 
Program Code: Mai1»t Access Program 

Bmch: Processsci Products Branch 
Commodity/Product: vnn^ induding sparkling wine 

Address; Silk Tamagawa 403 , 2-24-6 Tamagawa , Setagay-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Tokoyo 158-00 

Phone(s): 011 81 3 3707 8960 (Office Main) 

011 81 3 3707 8961 (Office Fax) 


URL: 

Email; hori@catwinej.a>m 


Contact Details: Ken-lchl Hori 

Office Fax:(011-81-3) 3707-8961 
Office Main :(011-81-3) 3707-8960 


I Korea, Republic of 


FAS Participant: American Soybean Association (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Association 
Program Code: Harfcet Acoass Program 

Bmch: Flald Crop* & Forest Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address; 11th FI. Press C^ter 25 , Taepyung-ro 1 Ga , Chung-gu 
Zip/Postal Code: 100-750 
City; Seoul 

Phone(s); (011-82-2) 738 7056 (Office Main) 

(011-82-2) 736 5501 (Office Fax) 

URL; www.asa-im.t^.kr 
Email : soyakongikomet.net 


Contact Details; Say Young Jo 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 736-5501 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 738-7056 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name; U.S. Meat Export Federation 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch : Uveetock S Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/Edtble Meet Offals 

Address; Room 303, Leema Building , 146-1 Soosong-dong, Seoul, Chongro- 


ku 

Zip/Postal Code; 110-140 
City: Seoul 

Phone(s) : (01 1-82-2) 720-1894 (Office Main) 
(011-82-2) 720-1896 (Office Fax) 
U RL : http ://www. usmef .co. kr 
Email: kofea@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Bred Park 

Office Fax:(01i-82-2) 720-1896 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 720-1894 
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FAS Participant; Callfomla Table Gmpe CMiimleaioii (Foreign Office} 

Office Name: CanPomla Table Grape Commlsirion 
Program Code: Market Acce— Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapei^ fresh 

Address: Sohn's Market Makers , Sohn's Market Makers, 4tt» R, , The House 
Building, 75, 79*Gi(, , /^ujeong-Ro, Gangnam-Gu 
Zip/Postal Code; 135-100 

City: Seoul 135-100 

Phone(s); (011-82) 2 543 9380 (Office Main) 

(011-82) 2 543 0944 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: lan€>sohnmm.a>m 


Contact Details: Lan Sohn 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 782-9690 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 782-8016 


FAS Participant: Callfemla Walnut Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name : Callfomla Walnut Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Walnuts, raw 

Address: Sohn's Mark^ Makers , Room 1506-1507 Hansuh Building 11-11 , 
Yoldo-dong, Youngdeungpo-ku 
Zip/Postal Code: 150-010 
City: Seoul 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email : Sohnmm@netsgo.com 


Contact Details: Lan Sohn 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 782-9690 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 782-8016 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Council 
Program Code : Market Access ^ogram 

Brnch: Livsstock A Ssafood Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Products 

Address: IntNet , Yuhan Building (2F), 5, , Nonhyeon-ro 154-gll , Gangnam- 
gu 

Zip/Postat Code: 135-893 
City: Seoul 

Phone(s): (Oil) 82-2-516-6893 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 82-2-516-6753 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : intnet@lntnet.co.kr 


Contact Details: 

Yoonsang Lee 

Office Fax:(011-822) 516-6753 
Office Main :(011-822) 516-6893 
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FAS PartictDant' N*^^*’*^* Grape Go-operaitiw» Aasodatfon/Weich's (Fomign 
^ Office) 

Office Name: WiAdi'aFooda 
Program Coder Narfcet Acoaas Program 

Bmch; AGX 

Commodity/Product: Juice, grape, frMen co nc e ntra te 

Address: Nong Shim Co., Ltd. , 6th Floor, Nong S^im Building , 370 
Shindaebang-Dong, Dongjak-Ku 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Seoul 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Y.S. Choi 

Office Fax:(011-82-2) 820-7439 
Office Main :(011-82-2) 820-7440 


i Lebanon 


FAS Participant: CalifOmIe Dried Prune Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cailfdmia Dried Prune Board 
Program Code: Market Acceea Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Prunes, dried 

Address: Arab Marketing & Rnane, Inc. (AMFl) , Tabbara Bldg. 4th Floor, 
Manara Ras Beir , P.O. Box 113-5028 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Beirut 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email : amfim€@cyberia.n€t,lb 


j Malaysia 


Contact Details: Simon Bakht 

Office Fax:(011-961) 160-3147 
Office Main :(011-961) 174-0393 


FAS Participant: CaliftHnta Table Grape Commiaelon (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: CaUfomla Table Grape Commiaelon 
Program Code: Market Acceas Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: DB Consultancy , 26 laian Assunta , 46050 l^tallng Jaya 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Selango Darui Ehsan 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 
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Contact Details: David Benedict 

Office Fax:(011-60-3) 792-5387 
Office Main ;(011-60-3) 792-5387 


FAS Participant: American Hardwood Export D>uiidli (AHEC) (Foreign Office; 

Office Name: American Hardwood Export Coundi 
Program Code: Market Aeoaaa Program 

Brnch: Field Crape & Foreat Products 
Commodity/Product: Wood and Artictea of Wood 

Address: Sierra Candela No. 111-507 , Col. U^nas de Chapuitepec 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 1100 Mexico D.F. 

Phone(s): 52-55-2623*1850 (Office Main) 

52-55-2623-1853 (Office Fax) 

URL: http://www.ahec-fnexlco.org 


Email: http://www.ahec-europe.Org/Contact.aspx7iangsen#message 


Contact Details; Luis Zertuche 

Office Fax: (01 1-52-55) 2623-1853 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 2623-1850/51 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Export Federation (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Meat Report Federation 
Program Code; Market Aeoaaa Program 

Bmch : U v a at o c k % Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/EdlMe Meat OfAils 

Address: Jaime Balmes 8, Piso 6 Despacho 602 C , Coi. Los Morales Polanco 
Zip/Postal Code; D.F. C.P. 11510 
City; Mexico City 

Phone(s): (011-52-55) 5281-6100 (Office Main) 

(011-52-55) 5281-6013 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usmef.org.mx 
Email: mexico@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Gilbert Lozano 

Office Fax;(011-52-55) 5281-6013 
Office Main :(011-52-55) 5281-6100 


FAS Participant: 

Office Name 
Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address 

Zip/Postai CcKle 
City 
Phone(s) 
URL 
Email 


Callfomla Ag Export Council (Foreign Cffilce) 

California Agricultural Export Council (JMiNicots) 

Martlet Acoara Program 
AGX 

Apricota, fresh 

California Office of Trade and Investmen , Paseo de la Rd'orma 265, 
14th Roor , Colonia Cuauhtemoc 
06500 
Mexico, D.F. 
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Contact Details: Matt Shekoyan 

Office Fax:(0il>52-5) 533-5202 
Office Main :(011-52-5) 533-1111 


FAS Participant: Callfomia CHng Peadi Advlaoiy BMird (R»neign Office) 

Office Name: California aing Paach Growers Aciviaory Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodity/Product: Peaches, fresh 

Address; Grupo PM S.A. de C.V. , Soi Esquina Mercurio No. 24 , Cdonia 
Jardines de Cuernavaca 
Zip/Postal Code: 62360 

City: Morelos CP 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email ; grupopm@grupopm.com 


Contact Details: Luis Moreno 

Office Fax:(011-52) 777-316-7369 
Office Main :(011-52) 777-316-7370 


FAS Participant: Callfomla Dried Prune Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfomla Dried Prune Board 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: A6X 

Commodfty/Product: Prunes, dried 

Address; Grupo PM S.A. de C.V. , Brisas De Tampico No. 14 , Las. Brisas de 
Cuernavaca 
Zip/Postal Code: C.P. 62580 

City: Temixco, Morelos 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 74173.352@compuserve.com 


Contact Details: Luis Moreno 

Office Fax:(011-52-73) 26-2962 

Office Main :(011-52-73) 26-2944, 26-2952 


FAS Participant: Callfomla Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfomla TaMe Grape Commission 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: Grupo PM S.A. de C.V. , Brisas De Tamprico No. 14 , Las. Brisas de 
Cuernavaca 

Zip/Posta! Code: 62580 

City: Temixco, Morelos C.P. 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email; 74173.352@compuserve.com 
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Contact Details: Luis Moreno 

Office Fax:(011-52-73) 26-2962 

Office Main :(011-S2-73) 26-2944, 26-2952 


FAS Participant: Calffomla Plum Marketing Board (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfomia Tree Fruit i^reamant 
Program Code: Market Araess Program 

Bmch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: EdIUe Frults/Nuts 

Address: Grupo PM S.A. de C.V. , Mercurio y Sol No. 24 , Colonia Jardines de 
Cuernavaca 

Zip/Posta! Code: 62580 

City: Cuernavaca, Mc^losC.P 

Phone(s): 

URL: http;//www.grupopm.conn/ 

Email: lulsf@grupopxn.a>m 


Contact Details: Luis Moreno 

Office Fax:{011-52-777) 316-7369 
Office Main :(011-52-777) 316-7370 


PAc Dar+iHnani- Nettoiuil PotBto Pfomotion Boand/UnHed States PotBto BoBrd ^ 

FAS participant, 

Office Name: National Potato Pnmiotion Board 
Program Code: Marieet Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Po tatoes, table, fresh 

Address: Grupo PM S.A. de C.V. , Av. Coronel Ahumada 204 , Cd. Lomas del 
Mirador , CP. 62350 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City; Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mex) 

Phone(s): (011-52-777) 316-7370 (Office Main) 

(011-52-777) 316-7369 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.potetoesusa-mx.com 
Email; grupopm@grupopm.com 


Contact Details: Luis Moreno 

Office Fax: (01 1-52-73) 26-2962 

Office Main :(011-52-73) 26-2944, 26-2952 


FAS Participant: Pet Food Znetitute (Foreign Offica) 

Office Name; Pet Food Zrwtitute 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Bmch: Field Crops B F<N'est Products 

Commodity/Product: Dog Food 

Address: Bosque de Duraznos No. 61-4 PIso , Boa^ues de las Lomas 
Zip/Postai Code: 11700 

City: Mexico, D.F. 

Phone(s): 

URL: 


Email: Patrida_Gracla-Medrano@yr.com 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Pataers_Result... 9/22/2015 
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i 

i 


Contact Details; Patricia Gracia Medrano 

Office Main ;(011-52-5) 246-0200 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry S Bgg &q>ort CoumHI (Foreign C^ce) 

Office Name: USA Poultry Egg Export Coundt 
Program Code; Markrt AcooM Program 

Bmch; Uvaato d c S Seafood Products 

Commodity/PnDduct: Chickefi, paita 

Address: USAPEEC Monterey Offire , Lazaro Cardenas 2224 Torre 11 Office 
102 , Col San Agustin, 66278 

Zip/Posta! Code: 

City: SanPedro Garza Garcia,NL 
Phone(s); (011-52-81) 8333-7582 (Office Main) 

(011-52-81) 8333-3731 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.usape^.org/ 

Email: jlcmz@usapeec.org.mx 


Contact Details; Jose Luis Cruz 

Office Fax:(011-52-81) 8333-3731 
Office Main :(011-52-81) 8333-7852 


FAS Participant: U.S. Dairy Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: U.S. Dairy Export Coundi 
Program Code; Market Acoaaa Pro^m 

Brnch : Uvaatock S Sea fo od Products 

Commodity/Product: Dairy Producta 

Address: AMMEX - Mexico City / Circuito Medicos 55, Int. 302 , Ciudad 
Sateiite, Naucaipan 
Zip/Postal Code: CP 53100 

City; Estado de Mexico 

Phone(s): (Oil) 5255-5119-0475 (Office Main) 

(Oil) 5255-5119-0476 (Office Alternate Main) 

URL; 

Email : usdecmex@marcatel.com.mx 


Contact Details: Rodrigo Fernandez 


FAS Participant: WaaMngton State Apple Commtaslon (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Waahington Apple Coremlwlon 
Program Code: Market Anaas Program 

Bmch: HTP 

Commodity/Product: Apfrfas, freah 

Address: Central America/Qjsta Rica , Cimel<» 137, Despactio 109, , Centjo 
Comerdal El Plnar , Jurlca, Quer^ro, Quet^ro, C.P. 76100 

Zip/Postal Code; 

City: Quer6taro, CP, 76100 
Phone(s): +52 442 218 1097 (Office Main) 

URL: 

Email: InfoManzanasDeWashlngton.mx@gmaii.com 


http://intrtoetapps.fas.iisda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Contact Details; Juan Carios Moreira 


I N«w Zealaiicl 


FAS Participant; CalifiMviia Table Grape Commlsalon (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Cattfomie Table Grape Comminrioii (FOreHpi OTRce} 

Program Code: Market Aeceaa Progrem 

Bmch: AGX 

Commodity/Pmduct: Onipear fresh 

Address: The Marketing Oepartfnent , Rourfsh, 25 Gwyn^ Ave., Cashmere, , 
Christchurch 8022, , New Zealand 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Auddand 

Phone(s): (011-64) (3) 344 1973 (Office Main) 

(011-64) (3) 344 1972 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : sueknowles@f1ouri5hmarketing.co.nz 


Contact Details: Sue Knowles 


FAS Participant: Callfomla Plum MarteUng BoanI (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfemla Tree FruK Agreement 
Program Code: Market Accets Progrem 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Edible Frulta/Nuta 

Address: The Marketing Department , P.O. Box 56512/Dominion Road , 1 
Locarno Avenue , Sandringham 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Auckland 
Phone(s); 

URL: www.caitreefruitcom 
Email: lcork@TheMarketing Dept.co.nz 


Contact Details: Lisa Cork 

Office Fax:(011-64-9) 815-5044 
Office Main :(011-64-9) 815-5944 


l^lllpplncs 

FAS Participant: CaHfomle Table Grape Commission (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Callfomla Tbbfe Grape CommisMon 
Program Code: Market Acoeee Progrem 

Bmch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Grape«r fresh 

Address: Synergy Asia Markrting Services, Inc., , Suite 503 Summit One 
Office Tower, 530 Shaw Blvd., , Mandaluyong City, Mrtro 
Zip/Postal Code: 1552 
City: Manila 

Phone(s) : (01 1-632) 534 8534 (Office Main) 

(011-632) 534 8234 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email: rronal@synergyasia.biz 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Contact Details: ^geiica "ReJI'' Retugal-Onal 


Russian r tw t ar a tkwi 


FAS Participant: Paar Bureau N oiih wt asl (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Pear Bureau of Northwest 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Pears, fresh 

Address: New Marketing, ltd. , Office 2, 37 Svetianskaya Sir. 
Zip/Postal Code: 690090 

City: Vladivostok 

Phone(s): +7 902 556 55 36 (Mobile) 

URL: 

Email: katenna@newmark.ru 


Contact Details: Katerina Akulenko 

Office Fax:(011-7-4232) 53-2236 
Office Main :(011-7-4232) 53-2236 


FAS Participant: Weshington State Apple Commission (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: WMhIngton Apple Commission 
Program Code; Market Accen Program 

Brnch: HTP 


Commodity/Product: Am^os, fresh 


Address: 
Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

PhoneCs); 

URL: 

Email: 


25-3-7 Orbeli Street 

194223 

St Petersburg 

7-812-702-7151, (Office Main) 
7-921-637-4199 (Office Alternate Main) 

info@a1spconsultjng.?ai 


Contact Details: Ksenia Gorovaya Crisp Consulting Limited 



! 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry B Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: USA Poultry B Egg Export Council 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: Uve etock B Seaf ood Products 

Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat, halal 
Chi^en Mea^ kosher 
Chicken Meat, whole 
Chicken, parts 

Address: 20 Kulakova St Bldg. lA, 

Zip/Postat Code: 123592 
City: Moscow 

Phone(s): 7 925 080-5921 (Office Main) 

URL; http://www.usapeec.ru 
Email: usapeec@usapeec.ru 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Contact Details: Albert Davleyev 

Office Fax: (011-7-495) 781-9201 
Office Main :(011-7-495) 781-9200 


1 Saudi AniMa 


FAS Participant; IHaar Buraau Northwaat (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Paar Buraau of Woi th w ast 
Program Code: Market AceaM Program 

Brnch: ASX 

Commodity/Product; Paara, fraah 

Address: Seven Circle Marketing , P.O. Box 503 
Zip/Posta! Code; 21421 
City: leddah 

Phone{s) : +966 2 631 8541 (Office Main) 

+966 2 631 8558 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : masoodbutt_sa@yahoo.com 


; Singapore 


Contact Details: Saeed Masood 

Office Fax:(011-966-2) 631-8558 
Office Main ;(011-966-2) 631-8541 


FAS Participant: American Soybean AsaodalJon (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: American Soybean Aaaodatlon 
Program Code: Markat Acceaa Program 

Brnch: Field Grope Ik Foraat Products 

Commodity/Product: Soybeans 

Address: ASA-IM southeast Asia , 541 Orchard Road , #11-03 Uat Towers 
Zip/Postal Code: 238881 
City: n/a 

Phone(s); (011-65) 6737-6233 (Office Main) 

(011-65) 6737-5849 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.asaimsea.com 
Email : asaspore@pacific.net.sg 


Contact Details: John Lindblom 

Office Fax:(011-65) 6737-5849 
Office Main :(011-65) 6737-6233 


FAS Participant: 
Office Name: 

Program Code: 
Brnch; 


Califmitla Table Grape Commission (Fcx^ign Office) 
CTGC Southeast Asia Raglen (Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Slngapora,Thafland and (Vietnam) 

Markat Aecasa Program 
AGX 


Commodity/Product: Grapes, fresh 

Address: Lieu Markrting Associates Pte., Ltd , 48 Toh Guan Road East, 
02-129 Enterprise Hub 


Zip/Postal Code: 


608586 


City; 

Phone(s): 


Singapore 

(011-65) 6515-6113 (Office Main) 
(011-65) 6278-4372 (Office Fax) 


Unit : 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_ResuIts/FAS_Partners_ResuIt... 9/22/2015 
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URL: 

Email: riche{leu@lieumlctg.c:x3m.sg 


Contact Details: mcliard Ueu 

C^ce Fax;(011-65) 273-6866 
Office Main :(011-65) 273-2366 


FAS Participant: Califorala Plum Marketing Board (Foreign Offi<») 

Office Name: Callfomla Traa Fruit Agreamant 
Program Code: Market Acoaaa Program 

Brnch; AGX 

Commodity/Pnxiuct: EdiMe Fruits/Nuta 

Address: Ueu Marketing Associates Pte., Ltd , Block 3, Unit #08-22 , 
Alexandra Oistrlpark , Pasir Panjang Road 118483 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: Singapore 
Phone(s): 


URL: www.caltre^\itt.com 
Email: richelleu@lieumid:g.com.sg 


Contact Details: Richard Ueu 

Office Fax:(011) (+65) 6278-4372 
Office Main :{011) (+65) 6278-3832 


i 

Ratoln Adminlatrativa Committee (Foreign Office) 

Raisin Administrative Committee for Indonesia, Malaysia. 
Philippines Ik Thailand 
Market A^ess Program 
AGX 
Raisins 

Ueu Mariceting Associates Ptd. Ltd. , 48 Toh Guan Road East , #02- 1 
129 Enterprise Hub 

608586 I 

Singapore 

011-65-6515-6113 (Office Main) i 

011-65-6278-4832 (Office Fax) 

Email: rlchelieu€>iieumktg.com.sg 


Contact Details: Richard Ueu 

Office Fax:(0il-65) 6278 4372 
Office Main :(01l-65) 6278 3832 


FAS Participant: Wine Inetitute (Foreign Office) 

Office Name: Wine Inetitute • In Country Representative 
Program Code: Market Acce ss Program 

Brnch: Processed Products Branch 
Commodity/Product; WlM^ Including sparkling wine 

Address: Ueu Marketing Associates Pte. Ltd, , 48 Toh Guan Road East , #02- I 
129 Enterprise Hub 
Zip/Postal Code: 608586 
City: Singapore 


FAS Participant; 
Office Name: 

Program Code: 
Brnch: 

Commodity/Product: 

Address: 

Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 


http://mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Resiilt... 9/22/2015 
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Phone(s); 

URL: 

Email; richeiieu@lieumktg.a)m.^ 


Contact Details: Richard Lieu 

Office Fax:{0H-6S) 6278-4372 
Office Main :(011-65) 6278-3832 


FAS Participant: Pear Mreau NortitwMt (FCxeign Office) 

Office Name: Pear Bureau of Norttiwest 
Program Code: Market Acoeaa Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product; Pears, fresh 

Address: Ueu Marketing Associates Pte Ltd , 48 Toh Guan Road East , #02- 
129 Enterprise Hub 
Zip/Postai Code: 0511 

City: Singapore 

Phone(s) : +65 6515 6113 (Office Main) 

+65 6278 4372 (Office Fax) 

URL: 


Email : iieumktgigisingnet.com.sg 


Contact Details: Richard Ueu 

Office Fax:(011-65) 273-6866 
Office Main :(011-65) 273-2366 


FAS Participant: USA Poultry 8t Egg Export Council (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: USA Poultry A Egg Export CouikII 
Program Code: Market Acceaa Program 

Brnch: Livestock A Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Chicken Meat; hatal 
ChMcen Mea^ koeher 
Chicken Mea^ whole 
ChMoan, parts 

Address: 541 Orchard Road , Suite 15-04 Uat Towers 
Zip/Postai Code: 238881 
City; n/a 

Phone(s): (011-65) 6737-1726 (Office Main) 

(011-65) 6737-1727 (Office Fax) 


URL: 

Email: usapeec_smg@padfic.net.5g 


i 


Contact Details: Margaret Say 

Office Fax:(011-65) 6737-1727 
Office Main :(011-65) 6737-1726 


FAS Participant: U.S. Meat Esqrort F e da rat l on (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: U.S. Meat Export FederathHi 
Program Code: Market > crest P r o gram 

Brnch: l iveat o e k A Seafood Products 
Commodity/Product: Meat/EdiMe Meat Offals 

Address: 39 Tyrwhitt Road , 3rd Poor Suite 


http;//mtranetapps.fas.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 


9/22/2015 
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Zip/Postal Code: 

City: 

Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email; 


207538 

n/a 

(011-65-6) 733-4255 (Office Main) 
(011-65-5) 732-1977 (Office Fax) 

singapore@usmef.org 


Contact Details: Eric Choon 

Office Fax:(011-65) 6732-1977 
Office Main :{011-6S) 6733-4255 


FAS Partidoant- Grape CoH>perattve Aeaociatfon/Welch'a (Foreign 

^ ■ Office) 

Office Name: Weldi'a Foods 
Program Code: Market Access Program 

Brnch: AGX 

Commodity/Product: Juice, flcspS/ frozen concentrate 

Address: Harpers Trading (Singapore) PTE. Ltd. , 34 Boon Leat Terrace , 
Pasir Panjang Post Office, PO Box 86 

Zip/Posta! Code: 0511 

City: Singapore 
Phone(s): 

URL: 

Email: 


Contact Details: Charlotte Ng 

Office Fax:(011-65) 471-3335 
Office Main ;(011-65) 472-2888 


j Spain 


FAS Participant; Ale^ Seafrwd Marketing ZneUtute (A^I) (Foreign Office) 
Office Name: Alaeka Seafood Marketing Inatitute 
Program Code: Market Aooaaa Program 

Brnch; Uve et o ck St S aa f ood Products 
Commodity/Prxxluct: FIsh/Crustacemts/fMiuscs 

Address; D. McClellan, S.L , C/Borretl 7 - Local 19 , St Cugat del Valles 
Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Barcelona 

Phone(s); 34-93-589-8547 (Office Main) 

34-93-589-7051 (Office Fax) 

URL: 

Email : DMcCteii3n@Ai3SkaSeafood.org 


Contact Details: David B. McOellan 

Office Fax:(011-34-93) 589-7051 
Office Main :(011-34-93) 589-8547 


FAS Participant: USA Dry Pea And Lentil CU>uncii (R)r^gn Office) 
Office Name: USA Dry Paa & Lentil Coundi 
Ptx3gram Code: Market Accees Program 

Brnch: Field Crope Ik Forest ^tKlucts 


http://intranetapps.fas.usda,gov/PCD/Paitner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Commodity/Product: Peas, dried 

Address: D. McCldten, S.L. , d Borrell 7 - Local 1^8190 , St. Cugat del 
Valles 

Zip/Postai Code: 

City: Barcelona 

Phone(s): (011-34-93) 589-8547 (Office Main) 

(011-34-93) 589-7501 (Office Fax) 

URL: www.iegumedief.oom 
Email : dmcdellan^mcdellan.com 


Contact Details: David B. McQ^ian 

Office Fax:(011-34-3) 589-7051 
Office Main :(011-34-3) 589-8547 


http://intranetapps.fes.usda.gov/PCD/Partner_Results/FAS_Partners_Result... 9/22/2015 
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Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust (BEHT) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a 10 year funding history of the 
Bill Emerson Humanitarian trust. 

Response; The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


BEHT Rel«Mi8es Since 2003 


FY 

Quantity 

Cosmants 

2003 

200,000 MT 

Released March 2003, for unanticipated need 
in Africa. No replenishment. 

2003 

201,089 MT 

Released March 2003, for unanticipated need 
in Iraq and Africa. No replenishment. 

2005 

200,000 MT 

Released December 2004, for unanticipated 
need in Sudan. No replenishment. 

2005 

500,000 MT 

Released June 2005, for unanticipated need 
in Ethiopia and Eritrea. No replenishment. 

_ _ 

2008 

Remaining stocks 
951,349 MT, sold 

Sold all remaining stocks: 

Sold 260,370.65 MT on 4/23/08 

Sold 500,049.02 MT on 5/23/OS 

Sold 154,929.48 MT on5/30/08 
$242,526,887 (total value of sale) 


2008 

$144,614,119 

Purchase of commodities and bag expenses 
for Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Zimbabwe, 
and North Korea. 

2009 

$4,434,249 

Purchase of commodities and bag expenses 
for North Korea. 

2014 

$50,000,000 

For purchase of commodities for South 

Sudan. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a complete history of every instance in 
which the Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust has been used including the date, 
justification, drawdown amount separated by costs accrued to the Trust itself 
and costs billed to CCC. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

• July 2014: Purchase of 134,000 metric tons of sorghum, vegetable oil, 
yellow split peas and ready-to~use supplementary food to food-insecure 
populations primarily in conflict-affected areas in South Sudan. 

• November 2008: Purchase of 21,000 metric tons of corn for use in P.L 480, 
Title II, to alleviate severe food shortages in the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea. 

• May 2008: Release of 50,000 metric tons is authorized for use in P.L. 

480, Title II, to alleviate severe food shortages in Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea. 
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• April 2008: Release of 260,371 metric tons is authorized for use in P.L. 
480, Title II, to address the impact of rising commodity prices on U.S. 
emergency food aid programs and be used to meet unanticipated food aid 
needs in Africa and elsewhere. 

• June 2005: Release of up to 500,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, to relieve suffering and avert famine in Africa, 
especially Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

• December 2004: Release of 200,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, to further respond to emergency food needs in Sudan. 

• March 2003: Release of 200,000 metric tons, with an additional 400,000 
metric tons as needed, is authorized for use in P.L. 480, Title II, for 
unanticipated emergency needs in Iraq and Africa. 

• March 2003: Release of 200,000 metric tons is authorized for use in P.L. 
480, Title II, for unanticipated emergency needs in Africa, particularly 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

• August 2002: Release of up to 300,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, for unanticipated emergency needs in southern Africa. 

• June 2002: Release of up to 275,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, for unanticipated emergency needs in southern Africa. 

• January 1996: Release of up to 1.5 million metric tons is authorized for 
use in P.L. 480, Titles I, II, and III, because of limited domestic 
supplies . 

• July 1994: Release of up to 200,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, for unanticipated needs in the Caucasus region. 

• May 1991: Release of up to 300,000 metric tons is authorized for use in 
P.L. 480, Title II, for unanticipated needs in the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. 

• September 1989: Release of up to an additional 2.0 million metric tons is 
authorized for use in P.L. 480, Titles I and II, because of limited 
domestic supplies. 

• October 1988: Release of up to 1.5 million metric tons is authorized for 
use in P.L. 480, Titles I and II, because of limited domestic supplies. 

• December 1984: Release of up to 300,000 metric tons is authorized for use 
in P.L. 480, Title II, for unanticipated needs in Africa. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe, step by step, the process needed for 

approval of the BEHT. 

Response; The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to release 
commodities from the reserve to meet unanticipated emergency needs that 
cannot otherwise be met under Title II of P.L. 480, the U.S. governments 
major humanitarian food aid program. USAID allocates the commodities to needy 
countries. Each fiscal year, the Secretary can release up to 500,000 metric 
tons, plus up to another 500,000 metric tons that could have been, but was 
not, released in prior years. The Secretary is also authorized to release 
eligible commodities for use under all titles of P.L. 480 if domestic 
supplies of those commodities are determined to be in limited supply and 
would not meet the availability criteria of P.L, 480. 

All commodities in the reserve and all donations made using the reserve are 
U.S. commodities. Guidelines for Replenishment and Reimbursement: The 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) may be reimbursed for the value of U.S. 
commodities released from the Emerson Trust from either P.L. 480 
appropriations or direct appropriations for reimbursement. The CCC may then 
use that reimbursement to replenish commodities released. Direct 
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appropriations may also be used for replenishment. Reimbursement to the CCC 
for ocean freight and related noncommodity costs occurs through the regular 
USDA appropriations process. 


Climate Change 

Mr. Aderholt: How much did FAS spend on climate change activities in 
fiscal years 2014 and 2015 and how much does it plan to spend in fiscal year 
2016? 


Response: FAS represents USDA in international organizations on 
climate change matters in order to ensure that USDA and U.S. Government 
positions and agricultural trade objectives are effectively represented and 
defended. In addition, FAS and its partners deliver international 
development programs that are integrating climate-smart agriculture. In FY 
2014 FAS spent about $345,400 in salaries and benefits, $54,700 in travel, 
and $736,000 on climate change activities. In FY 2015 FAS expects to have 
spent about $436,400 in salaries and benefits, $81,200 in travel, and a $1.08 
million on climate change related activities. In FY 2016 FAS expects to 
spend about $458,000 on salaries and benefits and about $50,000 in travel 
$771,500 on climate change activities. The expected FY 2015 increase in 
salaries and benefits devoted to climate change reflects more activities and 
engagement on climate change and the additional staff time devoted to this 
issue. FAS maintains a focus on climate change to help ensure that 
international agreements and measures to mitigate against climate change are: 
based on science and evidence-based results; no more trade restrictive than 
necessary; and, consistent with other international agreements and standards. 
The Agency, as part of the U.S. delegations to the Conference of the Parties 
(COP) of the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change, actively 
participates in the agriculture relevant aspects. Further, FAS plays 
leadership roles for USDA in the Global Alliance for Climate-Smart 
Agriculture (GACSA) , the Global Research Alliance on Agricultural Greenhouse 
Gases (GRA) , and other international initiatives to help partners accelerate 
climate-smart agriculture. The Agency is targeting some resources towards 
activities that support broader policy objectives and advance U.S. interests 
in the COP, GACSA, and GRA. For example, FAS has utilized the Norman E. 
Borlaug International Agricultural Science and Technology Fellowship Program 
to target U.S. -based training on climate change adaptation, mitigation and 
resilience to member countries of GRA and GACSA. 

Transfers of Funds 

Mr. Aderholt; Did the agency transfer or reimburse any funds to the 
OCIO or organizations outside of FAS in fiscal years 2014 and 2015? If so, 
when, what for, and in what amount? 

Response: No, FAS did not transfer or reimburse funds to OCIO or CCE 
in FY 2014 or FY 2015. 


OIG Audits and Evaluations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status of any FAS actions to come to 
management agreement on findings or recommendations made by OIG audits over 
the past two years. 

Response: FAS has achieved management decision on all outstanding OIG 
recoiMiendations (FAS has no OIG recommendations without management decision.) 
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South Sudan 


Mr. Aderholt: The ITSH FFP costs for South Sudan have increased 
dramatically in recent years. This has been a large driver for the increase 
in shipping costs, bringing the total near FY 2010 levels when the overall 
amount for FFP was much larger. Please describe the factors that are 
contributing to this increase. Has the overall amount being allocated to 
South Sudan increased? Please provide the amounts since FY 2010. 

Response; The increase in ITSH for South Sudan has not directly 
impacted shipping costs. ITSH funds are used for the major complementary 
expenses of 

moving food within a recipient country from a port or border to final 
distribution. ITSH funding is available to eligible organizations for in- 
country costs directly associated with 1) the movement of Title II food aid 
to storage and distribution sites, 2) storage of the food aid, and 3) 
distribution of the food aid in all emergency programs and in non-emergency 
programs. Ocean Transportation costs are recorded and tracked separately. 

Nevertheless, since the outbreak of conflict in South Sudan in December 2013, 
ITSH costs for that country have risen dramatically due to serious logistical 
constraints. The overall allocations in South Sudan have also increased 
significantly since the conflict began to meet increased needs and respond to 
the rapid deterioration in food security. 

South Sudan wass one of the most logistically challenging operating 
environments in the world even before the renewed conflict.. Heavy rains and 
poor infrastructure make roughly 60 percent of the country's roads impassable 
6 months a year. 

Conflict has dramatically complicated operations and increased the cost of in 
country transport as much as 8-fold, making it the one of the most expensive 
relief operations in the world. . Road transport is now highly constrained 
even in the dry season and most locations in the conflict areas are too 
insecure to preposition large amounts of food. Barge transport along rivers 
has been highly unreliable due to frequent government suspension of barge 
movements, equipment problems and at times, lack of the UN force protection 
required to secure the barges. As a result, the international community has 
resorted to a large scale air operations. This air lifeline includes six 
heavy lift aircraft, along with a fleet of helicopters which together allow 
for airlifting and airdropping of food to nearly one million people in 
otherwise inaccessible areas. This extraordinary effort has helped to avert 
famine in South Sudan without a meaningful ceasefire and improvements in 
security, air operations will remain vital for the continued provision of 
lifesaving aid. 

Total allocations in dollars and metric tonnage from FY 2011- FY 2015 as well 
as ITSH for these years are provided in the tables below. South Sudan 
declared independence on July 9, 2011. The FY 2011 figures are lower because 
most of the contributions that year were allocated prior to independence and 
recorded as part of U.S. food assistance for Sudan.. 
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Food for Peace ITSH Funding in 
South Sudan FT 2011-F2f 2015 

Fiscal Year 

Amount in 
millions 

2015 

$ 170.0 

2014 

$ 160.6 

2013 

$ 69.5 

2012 

$ 70.5 

2011 

$ 20.9 


Food for Peace Funding in South Sudan FY 
2011-FY 2015 in millions 

Fiscal Year 

Amount in 
millions 

Metric Tons 

2015 

$ 337.9 

138,360 

2014 

$ 295.7 

119,040 

2013 

$ 166.0 

95,274 

2012 

$ 205.5 

110,499 

2011 

$ 54.6 

31,160 


Mr. Aderholt: Can USAID not use the 202(e) funds for Local and 
Regional Purchases (LRP) to avoid these high ITSH costs? Is there adequate 
LRP resources in the area to meet the demand of the chronically starved? 

Where would the LRP be purchased and would ITSH costs actually decrease if it 
is coming from another country in the region? Please explain how these costs 
would decrease. Would a cash program work in South Sudan and is there any 
LRP or cash programs ongoing in South Sudan? 

Response: In FY 2015, USAID provided $10 million in 202(e) funds to 
the UN World Food Program (WFP) the regional purchase of commodities in 
Tanzania and Uganda to meet urgent needs in South Sudan ahead of the peak 
lean season and to expand food availability in country while waiting for 
larger quantities of Title II food to arrive. While the U.S. did save money 
on ocean freight, the coiranodities still needed to be airlifted once they 
reached South Sudan to reach those in need. Therefore, it did not reduce 
ITSH costs which are used for in-country costs directly associated with 1) 
the movement of food aid to storage and distribution sites, 2) storage of the 
food aid, and 3) distribution of the food aid in all emergency programs and 
in non-emergency programs. 

The provision 202(e) funds for Local and Regional Procurement (LRP) were used 
to procure over 8,000 MT of lifesaving food assistance. This quantity is 
small compared to the more than half a million tons of in-kind food 
assistance that USAID has contributed to South Sudan since the start of the 
conflict in December 2013. Given the large volumes of food assistance 
required, we believe Title II procurement from the United States is the most 
appropriate way to respond to the ongoing crisis in South Sudan, complemented 
by LRP, should additional resources be required (e.g., should numbers of 
beneficiaries expand beyond prior planning figures or unexpected gaps appear 
in the food pipeline) . 

In the most conflict affected states of South Sudan, commercial markets are 
not well supplied. In these areas, cash transfers and food vouchers are not 
appropriate to meet humanitarian food e needs. Other donors are funding a 
food voucher program in the capital city of Juba in order to incentivize 
commercial actors to maintain food supplies in the city, USAID is not 
currently funding this effort. Should peace take hold in South Sudan, 
expanding cash based assistance to facilitate rapid restoration of commercial 
markets will likely be a key part of the recovery strategy. 
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South Sudan 

Mr. Aderholt: Please explain any obstacles and potential advantages to 
having a McGovern-Dole Program in South Sudan? Would it be possible to 
implement a McGovern-Dole Program in this South Sudan? 

Response: Advantages of implementing a McGovern-Dole Program in South 
Sudan would include addressing high levels of malnutrition and stunting; 
supporting primary education, particularly among girls; the potential to 
partner with USAID in an "emergency" education program; and support of 
humanitarian food aid assistance efforts. Implementing a McGovern-Dole 
Program in South Sudan would present major challenges and obstacles, 
including but not limited to, security issues due to existing civil conflict, 
sustainability, monitoring of interventions, government commitment to 
education, logistics, and limited in-country organizational capacity. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

Federal Employee Health Benefits (FEHB) 

Mr. Aderholt: The 2016 President's Budget requests additional funding 
for an expansion of the FEHB program for FSA employees in a seasonal, 
temporary, and/or intermittent status. Please provide the estimated number 
of both federal and non-federal county employees estimated to enroll in FEHB 
under the expansion of these benefits. 

Response: In FY 2015, 309 employees enrolled in FEHB under the expansion 
of the benefit for seasonal, temporary, and/or intermittent employees. In FY 
2016, FSA anticipates the same enrollment level for these categories of 
employees. The FEHB expansion first became effective January 1, 2015 - which 
extended the coverage to otherwise non-eligible temporary, intermittent, and 
seasonal employees. January 1, 2015 was the second quarter of FY 2015 and 
the first FY the coverage was expanded. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe in detail the Office of Personnel 
Management memo, decision, understanding, or impetus for expanding FEHB to 
include year-long employees. Please include all types of employees that are 
captured by this expansion. 

Response: The 0PM Benefits Administration Letter, Number 14-210, dated 
October 20, 2014, states that the modification of the FEHB Program coverage 
is... "to further the goal of providing affordable health insurance to Federal 
employees." The expansion includes temporary, seasonal, and intermittent 
employees who are identified as full-time employees. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide all 0PM memos or decisions regarding the 
FEHB expansion and correspondence and notifications from 0PM to USDA/FSA on 
the same. 

Response: The 0PM communication received by FSA Human Resources 
Division was the Benefits Administration Letter, Number 14-210, dated October 
20, 2014 which included a website link to the 0PM final rule published in the 
Federal Register, 623258, Vol. 79, No. 201, dated Friday, October 17, 2014 
(attached) . 
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The information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Untied Stales 
Office of 

Personnel Management 

The Federal Government’s Human Resources Agency 


Benefits Administration Letter 

Number: 14-210 Date: October 20, 2014 



Subject: Federal Employees Health Benefits (FEHB) Program Modification of 

Eligibility to Certain Employees on Temporary Appointments and 
Certain Employees on Seasonal and Intermittent Schedules 


Bacl^round 

To fiirtherthe goal of providing affordable health insurance to Federal employees, the 
United States Office of Personnel Management (OPM) has issued a final rule modifying 
coverage under the Federal Employees Health Benefits (FEHB) Program to include 
certain temporary, seasonal, and intermittent employees who are identified as full-time 
employees. This regulation makes FEHB coverage available to these newly eligible 
employees no later than January 2015. 

This regulatory modification of eligibility is intended to ensure, to the greatest extent 
practicable, that full-time employees, within the meaning of section 4980H of die Internal 
Revenue Code (IRC) and Treasury regulations thereunder (79 FR 8544, February 12, 
2014) are eligible to enroll in FEHB. Under this regulation, a full-time employee is 
defined as an employee who is employed on average 130 hours in a calendar month. 

The final regulation is available here: 

http://www.Emo.gov/fdsvs/Dkg/FR-20 14-10-1 IMVIQ 1 4-24652 .pdf 

Prior to this final regulation, most employees on temporary appointments became eligible 
for FEHB coverage after completing one year of current continuous employment and, 
once eligible, did not receive an employer contribution to premium. Employees working 
on seasonal schedules for less than six months in a year and those working intermittent 
schedules were excluded regardless of the work hours for which they were expected to be 
scheduled. Some limited exceptions were made to these exclusions for temporary 
firefighters and emergency response workers in 2012 in 5 CFR 890.102(h) and (i). 

Under this final regulation, employees on temporary appointments, employees on 
seasonal schedules who will be working a schedule of less than six months per year, and 
intermittent employees who are expected to work 130 hours per month or more for at 
least 90 days will be eligible to enroll in an FEHB plan. These newly eligible employees 
will receive the same government contribution as full-time permanent employees. 
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Those temporary employees working for 12 consecutive months who are already eligible 
to enroll in the FEHB Program and who are expected to work for 130 hours per month 
for at least 90 days will now be eligible to receive a full employer contribution toward the 
FEHB premium. 

This final rule follows a notice of proposed rulemaking published July 29, 2014. During 
the 30 day comment period for that proposed rule we received questions from Federal 
agencies and shared service providers. Many of those questions were addressed in the 
preamble to the final rule. Please review the final rule carefully in case your question is 
not addressed here. 

Additional information 

We have included with this letter an informational Q&A that will help agencies as they 
implement this FEHB modification. Please distribute this information promptly to 
agency staff that may need it. 

For questions about the FEHB Program and this regulation, please contact Maiguerite 
Martel, Senior Policy Analyst at 202-606-0004 or email at Marguerite.Martel@opm.gov . 

Agency headquarters offices may also send questions concerning interpretation and 
technical guidance on FEHB law, regulations and policy to fehb@opm.eov . Agency 
field offices should contact their headquarters. 


Employees should direct questions to their Human Resources Office. 


Sincerely, 


John O’ Brien 
Director 

Healthcare and Insurance 


2 
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Operational Questions and Answera for Implementing the FEHB 
El^bility Modification 

When can newly eligible employees enroll and when are they effective? 

Enrollments for newly eligible employees will be accepted during a 60 day period after 
the employing oCRce notifies employees of their eligibility to enroll in a FEHB health 
plan. Coverage will become effective as provided for by 5 C.F.R. 890.301 (the first day 
of the first pay period that begins after the date the employing office receives an 
appropriate request and that follows a pay period during smy part of which the employee 
is in pay status). Employing offices should detemiine eligibility of existing temporary, 
seasonal, and intermittent employees, and upon determining eligibility, promptly offer 
employees an opportunity to enroll in the FEHB Program so that coverage becomes 
effective no later than January 2015. Employing offices will continue to determine 
eligibility of individuals first employed after the effective date of this regulation. 

How will eligible employees be identified? 

Employing agencies will be responsible for identifying newly eligible employees, as they 
are now. Employing agencies will work with their HR and payroll providers to correctly 
identify newly eligible temporary, seasonal, and interaiittent employees, record their 
selection of FEHB coverage and withhold the employee share of premium fi'om wages. 

What happens if employees originally expected to meet the criteria for 
enrollment work fewer hours? 

Employing agencies must make a prospective determination at time of hire, or at the time 
the rule becomes effective, about wheAer a newly eligible temporary, seasonal, or 
intermittent employee is likely to meet the criteria to be included in the eligibility 
modification. Employing agencies do not have to report to OPM about how that 
determination is made. If the employing agency determines that the individual is eligible, 
but that employee actually works fewer hours, coverage cannot be rescinded based on 
actual hours worked. For this reason, OPM expects that agencies will use their best 
judgment in extending benefits to temporary, seasonal, and intermittent employees. 

What happens if a full-time employee is expected to work for fewer than 
90 days, but the employee actually works for 90 days or more? 

A full-time employee who is expected to woric for fewer than 90 days is considered to be 
in a 90 day waiting period and no offer of FEHB coverage should be made. If the 
expectation changes, that employee should be notified by the employing office and given 
an opportunity to enroll promptly, but no later than the 91“* day of employment. FEHB 
coverage would be prospective, as it is in most circumstances, rather Aan retroactive to 
the first day of employment. 


3 
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What is the earliest date a newly eligible employee could get coverage? 

The effective date of this rule is November 17, 2014. Employing agencies should be 
prepared to offer coverage at that time. This final rule is being published now so that 
newly eligible full-time temporary, seasonal, and intermittent employees can be enrolled 
no later than January 201S. 


Will the employing agency pay the same government contribution to 
premium as for other FEHB enrollees? 

Eligible fiill-time temporary, seasonal, and intermittent employees will receive a ftill 
government contribution to premium. The Part Time Career Act allows agencies to pro- 
rate the government contribution for certain employees working between 16 and 32 hours 
per week. However, the Part Time Career Act specifically excludes temporary and 
intermittent employees. As such, employing agencies are not authorized to pay a pro- 
rated premium for any temporary or intermittent employees. 

Do employing agencies have to count work hours for each employee 
during a calendar month? 

To implement this FEHB eligibility modification, employing agencies must make a 
prospective determination about how many hours each temporary, seasonal, and 
intermittent employee is expected to work and about whether the employee is expected to 
work for at least 90 days. That prospective determination is an estimate of the hours that 
the employee will work, rather than an actual count of hours worked. 

Can employing agencies use a pay-period based timekeeping system 
rather than a calendar month based system? 

OPM expects that agencies will continue to use their pay-period based timekeeping 
systems. There is no requirement that agencies or shared service providers use a calendar 
month based timekeeping system in order to make the prospective determination about 
full-time status of newly eligible employees. The final rule references calendar month 
hours so that the rule’s definition of full-time is consistent witfi the definition in the IRS 
regulations. 

Do the same rules apply regarding break-in-service, continuity of 
coverage, and non-pay status for newly eligible employees as for those 
who were already eligible to participate in FEHB? 

Generally, all the same rules about break-ln-servlce, continuity of coverage, and non-pay 
status would apply for these newly eligible employees as for all other employees. 


4 
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Will OPM issue a new form 2809? 

0PM is reviewing all forms and may make changes to forms and instructions in the 
fiiture. Agencies can continue to use the current form 2809 to record new FEHB 
enrollments. 

Should agencies identify those already on the payroll that now qualify 
for enrollment? 

Yes, agencies should review employment records and determine which temporary, 
seasonal, and intermittent employees qualify for an offer of FEHB coverage. Agencies 
should m^e an offer of coverage promptly so that coverage can be effective no later than 
January 2015. 

Which agencies are eligible to request the waiver described in 
paragraph (k)? 

Generally, Federal agencies would not qualify for a waiver and must take steps to 
implement the eligibility modification. Employers of employees not identified at 5 
U.S.C. 8901(1)(A) may request a waiver. Tribal employers may notify the Director in 
writing if they choose not to apply this eligibility modification. 


5 
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OFFICE OF PERSONNEi. 
MANAGEMENT 

SCFRPart^ 

RIN 3206^AM86 

Federal faiyt oy e s Health D en e Bts 
Program MociReaEon of EiH^tUtty to 
Certain Emp loy oa t on TOnyorary 
Appointments and Certain E m pi r e s 
on Sleaaonal and Interm l t ta nt 
Schedules 

AGENCY: Office of Personnel 
Management. 

ACmON: Final nile. 

StAMARV: The United States Office of 
Personnel Management (0PM) is issuing 
a final rule to modify elimbility for 
enrollment under the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits (FEHB) 
Program to certain temporary, seasonal, 
and intermittent employees who are 
identified as foll-Ume employees. This 
final rule follows a notice of proposed 
rulemaking published July 29, 2014. 
This regulation will allow newly 
eligible Federal employees to enroll no 
later than January 201 5. 

DATES: This final rule is effective 
November 17, 2014. 

FOR FURTHBf mFORUATION CONTACT: 
Marguerite Martel, Senior Policy 
Analyst at (202) 606-0004. 
SUPPLEMarrARY mpormation: OPM is 
modifying eligibility for coverage under 
the Fede^ Employees Health Benefits 
(FEHB) Program to certain temporary, 
seasonal, and intermittent Federal 
employees who are expected to work a 
full-time schedule, which is generally 
based on the defmitioa of foil-time 
employee under section 4980H of the 
Intemd Revenue Code (IRC), for at least 
90 days. 

Purkiant to 5 U.S.C. 8913(b}, OPM 
has broad authority to prescribe the 
conditions imder which employees are 
eligible to enroll in the FEHB program 


and is empowered to include or exclude 
employees on the basis of the nature 
and t 3 rpe of their employment or 
conditions pertaining to their 
appointments, including the duration of 
the appointment. OPM proposed this 
modification in a notice of proposed 
rulemakir^ on July 29, 2014. Tne 
proposed ^d a 30 day comment 
period during which OPM received 100 
comments. 

Rwponsas to Comments on the 
Proposed Rule 

OPM received comments from 
individual membeia of the public. 
Federal employees. Federal agencies, 
Federal shared service providers, tribal 
organizations, and public employee 
unions. The majority of the comments 
were positive. Many members of the 
public, Federal employees, and their 
fomilies expressed appreciation for the 
coverage changes. This rule would 
create a more even plajring field for 
similarly situated employees. 

Some Federal agencies expressed 
concern about the effect on the budget 
of this coverage chan^, stating they 
may revisit their staf^g models (such 
as hiring a diff^nt mix of temporary, 
seasonal, and intomittent staff) to 
accommodate the rule change. OPM 
recognizes that agencies will have to 
budget for FEHB gov^nment 
contributions for those newly eligible 
employees who elect to participate. 

OPM mso recognizes that agencies may 
reconsider staffing arrangements in li^t 
of this rule change. OPM continues to 
believe that this coverage change is 
consistent with the Federal 
government’s role as a model employer. 

One commenter su^ested that newly 
eligible temporary, seasonal, and 
intermittent employees receive a lower 
government contri^tion than is 
available to currently eligible 
employees. OPM understands that such 
a change would lessen the regulation's 
impact on agency budgets. However. 
OPM’s goal is to make affordable health 
insurance more widely available to full- 
time employees and therefore declines 
to lower the government contribution. 

Several commenters raised concerns 
that employing agencies may limit 
appointments to fewer than 90 days or 
limit work hours to fewer than 130 
hours in a month to avoid providing 
health insurance to temporary, seasonal, 
and intermittent emplo 3 rees. OPM 
belieires employing agencies will use 


available staffing authorities to meet the 
needs of their wmkload, rather than 
changing staffing models in light of this 
rule. 

One commenter was concerned that 
certain ^encies with large seasonal 
workforces will be affected more than 
others that do not use seasonal hiring 
authorities. OPM recognizes that this is 
true, but continues to believe that this 
coverage change is consistent with the 
Federal government’s role as a model 
employer. 

One commenter was concerned that 
the money saved by increasing 
retirement contributions of new 
permanent staff will be spent on new 
benefite for temporary employees. The 
changes in retirement benefits is 
independent of this rulemakiz^, which 
OPM believes is the best way to align 
access to health benefits across different 
classes of workers. 

Two commenters raised concerns 
about whether seasonal Federal 
employees could afford FEHB 
premiums. It is important to note that 
these newly eligible employees will 
receive the same government 
contribution as currently elidble 
Federal employees. OPM beueves that 
the government contribution to FEHB is 
sufficient. 

OPM received ntunerous questions 
from Federal entities, includli^ 
agencies and shared service providers. 
BMut implementation of the proposed 
rule. These question topics included 
timing, necessary system changes, 
division of responsibilities baleen the 
agency and shared service provider, and 
identification of newly eligible 
employees. These matters are important 
for implementation, but are outside the 
scope of this regulation and will be 
handled in forthcoming OPM guid^ce. 

A commenter asked if those 
temporary, seasonal, and intermittent 
employees who separate from service 
would be eligible lor the 31-day 
continuation of coverage that is 
available to other FEHB enrollees when 
eligibility terminates. The answer is yes: 
the 31-day continuation of covmage will 
be available to the enrollee on the same 
terms as it is for other FEHB enrollees. 

One commenter asked if FEHB 
coverage under this proposal would 
qualify toward the 5-year continuous 
coverage requirement prior to 
retirement. FEHB coverage for these 
newly eligible employees will count 
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toward the requirement that Federal 
retirees maintain FEHB coverage for 5 
years before retirem^t in ordm* to 
continue FEHB enrollment into 
retiremmrt. Note that employees 
earring FEHB into retirement must also 
be eligible to participate in a qrialifying 
retirement plm. This FEHB rule does 
not change any employee’s eligibility to 
participate in a qualifying retirement 
program. 

1^0 commenters asked about the IRC 
section 6056 requiimnents for large 
employers to report on availabili^ of 
he^th insurance to hill>time employees. 
Those requirements fall outside the 
scope of ^s rule. 0PM plans to issim 
guidance to Federal agencies and 
payroll providers on QIC section 6056 
reciting in a separate commiinication. 

One commenter asimd ^ut whether 
this modification would apply to 
students and interns world^ for 
Federal agencies. Consistent with 
current policy, a paid student or intern 
who meets the criteria for coverage will 
be eligible to enroU in an FEHB plan. 
One commenter asked alxmt whether 
Special Assistant United States 
Attorneys (SAUSAs) would be included. 
To the extent that a SAUSA works in a 
pay statiis meeting the criteria for 
coverage, the SAUSA will be eligible to 
enroll in an FEHB plan. 

Suggestions To Amend the Proposed 
Rule 

0PM received nearly identical 
comments from several tribal 
oiganiasations expressing concern with 
the proposed language at S 690.301(k) 
that would allow certain non-Federal 
government entities to request e waiver 
from the changes in this rule. The 
proposed rule language stated that such 
a waiver would be granted at the sole 
discretion of the 0PM Director if the 
non*Federal employer demonstrates that 
the modification would interfere with 
the employer’s self-governance. These 
comments requested that waivers 
should be automatic and without pre- 
conditions for Tribal employers. OPM 
recognizes that Tribal governments are 
sovereign and that trills have the best 
understanding of their govenunental, 
employment, and financial needs. OPM 
has taken that into account in this final 
rule-making with respect to the change 
in coverage and has modified 
§ 890.301(k} regarding tribal employers. 

Several tribal or^mizations also 
requested that OPM clarify the 
application of the common law 
employee standard to tribal employers. 
This common law employee standard is 
used to determine which employees of 
tribal employers may eligible to 
enroll in FEHB. The proposed rule was 


limited to a modification of FEHB 
eligibility for certain temporary, 
seasonal, and intmnittent employees 
end thus this clarification is outside the 
scope of this rule. 

Cme commenter raised a concern 
regardli^ employees who work IS or 
fewer hours per week because they can 
receive a frill Government contribution 
to FEHB rath^ than the ^o*rated share 
available to those worldag from 16 to 32 
hours per week. This is governed by 
definitions in the Federal Employee's 
Part-Time Career Emplo 3 rment Art, 
which is outside the scope of this rule. 

Several commenters pointed out that 
the definition of a full-time employee in 
IRC section 4980H is different from the 
definition in the Federal Employee’s 
Part-Time Career Employment Act of 
1978. ^*M is aware of these difiering 
statutory definitions of {»rt-time and 
full-time, but it is outside the scope of 
this regulation to change these 
definitions. 

Several commenters asked whether 
FEHB government contributions would 
be pro-rated for these newly eligible 
employees working between 16 and 32 
hours per week, as they are for 
permanent employees. The Federal 
Employee’s Part-Time Cueer 
Employment Act excludes temporary 
and intermittent employees from the 
definition of “part-time emplo 3 rment.’’ 
As such, agencies are not authorized to 
pro-rate government contributions for 
newly eligible temporary or intermittent 
eiwloyees. 

One commenter suggested that the 
130 hour per calender month frill-time 
standard be converted to a biweekly pay 
period standard, since many Feder^ 
fancies use a bi-weekly pay period 
rather than a month for purposes of pay 
and timekeeping. OPM assumes that 
agencies will continue to use their 
current methods of pay period-based 
timekeeping. The 130 hour per month 
standard in OPM’s proposed rule is 
generally consistent with definitions 
and memodology outlined in IRS 
rulemaking imder IRC section 49B0H.^ 
Agencies will be responsible for 
implementing this rule as appropriate 
for their systems and therefore OPM 
believes a regulatory change is not 
necessm. 

Severm commenters suggested that 
OPM should extend other Federal 
employee health benefits that do not 
have a government contribution, such as 


^ Note that under IRC eectioit 49S0H 
regolatioiu, a different hour of tarvica monthly 
aqulTalescy wiU a|mly for an ampU^rer ii«<ng the 
we^y nde available under the monthly 
messurmnent method to detennine full-time 
ranpioyae sUtuj. See 26 CFR 54.«9W)H-I(8){2lKiii) 
and 94.4fi80H-3(c)(3). 


dental and vfeion instiranc^, long-term 
care insurance, and health care flexible 
spending acbounts to temporary, 
seasonal, and intermittent Federal 
employees. Th^ suggestions are 
outside the scope of this rule. 

One commenter proposed a difierent 
organizational structure for the 
repdations. OPM believes our original 
construction is satisfertoiy and declines 
to make the su^^ted chance. 

One commenter si^ested that OPM 
clarify that FEHB covesra^ will begin on 
the firat day of emplojmtent for these 
newly eligible employees. For most new 
employee, is e^cUve on the 

first (fey of the firat pay period after the 
employee submits mirollment 
pai^rwork. This will be the same for 
new employeiN included in this 
coverage modification. For those who 
are ciuTrtitly employed as a temporary, 
seasonal, or intennittent employee, this 
rule becoming will serve as a 

qualifying life event (QLE) and coverage 
will Income eSactive according to the 
existing rulra for QLEs. 

Sevmal commenters expressed 
concern that tite projected January 2015 
implementation (fete does not allow 
sufficient time fm the systmn dianges to 
capture, track, and moititor the data 
necessary for this change. Some 
suggested a more delay^ 
implementation schedule. OPM 
recognizes the challenges in 
implementation and is committed to 
work with agencies and payroll 
providers on implementation 
challenges. The rule is intended to be 
effective no later than January 2015. 
CSianges From Proposed Rule 

OPM has made several changes to this 
final rule. The proposed rule used a 
modified version of the term “regularly 
scheduled administrative workvreek,” 
which already has a difierent meaning 
in other parts of title 5, Code of Federal 
Regulations. As such, this final 
relation eliminate that torm and 
instead refers to “the total hours in pay 
status (including overtime h(7ura] plus 
qualifying leave without pay hours.” 
This new language should avoid 
confusion with existing regulatory 
terms. 

This final rule clarifies in 
§ 690.102(j)(3) that an employee 
enrolled under 890.103(j} will be 
eligible to remain enroll^ in FEHB 
imless the employee exceeds 365 days 
in nonpay status. This clarification 
aligns enrollment rules for this newly 
eligible population with rules for 
existing FQIB enrolls. 

One (Xjmmenter stated that proposed 
§ 890.102(JKl)(ii} is confrising. The 
proposed provision read “If ffie 
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employing office expects the employee 
to woxIe for fewer than 90 days, me 
employee will be eligible to enroll after 
the completion of a 90 day waiting 
period.” Accordii^y, 0PM has 
amended it to state “U the employing 
office expects the employee to work for 
fewer than 90 days and ffie employee 
actually works for fewer than 90 (&ys, 
the emplo}^ will generally be 
ineligible to enroll in FEHB because the 
employee will not be employed at the 
end of the waiting period applicable to 
these employees. However, if the 
e^qiectation changes and the employee 
is expected to work for M da^ or more, 
that individual is elijpble to enroll upon 
notification by the employing office, but 
enrollment (including the effective date 
of coverage) must be no later than the 
end of the waiting period endii^ on the 
9l8t day after the ^t day of 
eiMloyment.” 

uPm received several comments 
suggesting change to how this 
modification vrould affect non-career 
United States Postal Service (USPS) 
employees. OPM understands that the 
USPS currently offers affordable 
employer provided health benefits 
coverage, separate and apart from FEHB 
for a majority of its hill-time non-career 
employees, and u> wm-king toward 
implementing this coverage for the rest 
of these employees. OPM further 
imdemtands that the category of USPS 
employees ref^red to as hill-time non- 
career employees generally corresponds 
to the category of employee affocted by 
the modificatioa of FEHB eligibility 
under this final rule. Because the terms 
and conditions of employment for the 
class of employees that is affected by 
this rule al^dy includes, or is 
anticipated to soon include, an offer of 
affordable employer provided health 
benefits coverage, OPM has exempted 
USPS employees from this final rme. 

OPM received a comment that use of 
the phrase "employer’s need for self- 
governance” as a justification for waiver 
of para^^ph (j) was conhising. OPM has 
changed this phrase to "employer's 
need to manage its workforce." 
Provisions of tim Final Rule 

TTiis final rale modifies eligibility by 
authorizing enrollment in a FEHB 
health plan for cerfoin non-Postal 
Federal employees on temporary 
appointments and certain non-Postal 
employees working on seasonal and 
intermittent schedules. Cuirontly, most 
employees on temporary appointments 
become eligible for FEIffl coverage after 
completing 1 year of current continuous 
employment and, once eligible for 
coverage, do not receive an employer 
contribution to premium. Employees 


working on seasonal schedules for less 
than 6 months in a year and those 
working intermittent schedules are 
exclud^ from eligibility regardless of 
the work hours for wfai^ they are 
expected to be scheduled. Some limited 
exceptions ware made to these 
exclusions for temporary firefighters 
and emmgency response work^ in 5 
CFR 890.102(h} and (i). 

Under this final relation, non-Postal 
employees on temporary appointments, 
non-Postal employes on seasonal 
schedules who will be working less than 
six months per year, and non-Postal 
employees worung intermittent 
schedules will be eligible to enroll in a 
FEHB health plan if ffie employee is 
expected to work a full-time schedule of 
130 or more hours in a calendar month. 
If the employing office expects the 
employee to work at least 90 days, the 
employee is eluible to enroll upon 
notification of the employee’s eligibility 
by the employing office. If the 
employing office expects the employee 
to work fewer than 90 days, that 
individual is considered to be in a 90 
day waiting period and is generally 
ineligible to enroll (because the 
individual will not be employed at the 
end of the waiting period). If the 
expectation changes to at least 90 days, 
the employee will be eligible to enroll 
upon notification from the employing 
office, but no later than the 91st day of 
employment. Temporary, seasonal, and 
intermittent employees who are 
e}q)ected to wcnk a schedule of less than 
130 hours in a calendar month will not 
be eligible to enroll in a FEHB health 
plan. Temporary, seasonal, and 
intermittent employees for whom the 
expectation of hours of employment 
changes firom less than 130 hours per 
calendar month to 130 hours or more 
per calendar month would become 
eligible to enroll in an FEHB health plan 
upon notification from the employing 
office. 

This final rule allows newly eligible 
employees (employees on an 
appointment limited to 1 year and 
employees working on a seasonal or. 
intermittent schedule) to initially enroll 
under the FEHB program with a 
Government contribution to premium if 
they are expected to be employed on a 
full-time schedule and are expected to 
work for at least 90 days. Those 
expected to work fewm- than 90 days 
will be considered in a 90 day waiting 
period and therefore ineligible to enroll 
(because the individual will not be 
employed at the end of the waiting 
period), unless that expectation changes 
during the 90 days. 

Some temporary employees who have 
completed 1 year of continuous 


employment are already eligible for 
FEHB coverage but without a 
Goverament contribution to premium. 
This final rule allows these employees 
to enroll in a FEHB plan imder 5 
890.102(j) (with a Government 
contribution to premium) if the 
emplctyee is determined by his or her 
emplo 3 ri]:^ office to be newly ell^ble for 
coven^ under this r^^ation. 

Enrollments for employees newly 
eligible pursuant to tltis rule will be 
accepts! duriE^ a 60-day period after 
the employh^ office notifi^ employee 
of their eligibility to enroll in a FEHB 
health plan. Coverage will become 
e&ctive as provided for by 5 CFR 
890.301. Employing offices must 
promptly determine eligibility of new 
and current emplo 3 ree 8 and upon 
determining eli^bility, promptly offer 
employees an c^poriunity to enroll in 
the Pn^ram so that co^rerage 
becomes effective no later than Janriary 
2015. 

While this final regulation modifies 
FEHB coverage for certein categories of 
Federal employees, tiiere are omer 
employers who are mrtitled to purchase 
FEHB coverage for their own employees 
or whose employees are otherwise 
entitled to enroll in FEHB coverage. 
These other employers may have made 
or are planning to make other 
arrangements to provide health 
insurance for their temporary, seasonal, 
and intermittent employees. 
Accordingly, the OPM Director may 
waive application of this final rule 
when the employer of an individual not 
covered by 5 U.S.C. 6901(1)(A) 
demonstrates to OPM that tMs rule’s 
requirements would have an adverse 
impact on the employer’s ability to 
effectively manage its wc^tibrce. We 
expect such instances to be rare. Tribal 
employers participating in FEHB may 
waive application of this final rule 
simply by notifying OPM. 

Regulatory Flexibility AiA 

I certify that this relation will not 
have a significant economic impact on 
a substantial number of small entitles 
because the relation only adds to tiie 
list of groups mlgible to enroll under the 
FEHB Prt^ptam. 

Executive Ordcas 13563 ami 128Cffi, 
Regulatory Review 

OPM has examined the impact of this 
rule as required by Ex^mtive Order 
12866 on R^pilatory Planning and 
Review (September 30, 1993) and 
Executive Order 13563 on Improving 
Regulation and Regulatory Review 
(January 18, 2011). 
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Baseline FEHB Eligibility and Federal 
Government Employer Shared 
Responsibility 

Thb final rule would modify 
eligibility to enroll in a FEHB plan to 
certain temporary, seasonal, and 
intermittent employees who are 
identified as working fiiU-time. in order 
to estimate rule-induced impacts, it is 
necessary to assess the number of full- 
time Federal employees who are not 
currantly eligible to participate in the 
FEHB pro^mn or are not currently 
eligible to have the government pay a 
portion of their prelum, and thus may 
be affected by the final rule. 

The following categoric of Federal 
employees are either mccluded by 
regulation hem participating in the 
FHiB Program or are not currently 
eligible to have the government pay a 
portion of their premium: 

• Temporaiy employees with less 
than a year of service. Per 0PM 
regulations, most of these individuals 
are not eligible to enroll in FEHB. In 
2012 OPM published a regulation 
extending FEHB eligibility to certain 
temporary firefighters and some 
personnel performing emergency 
response functions. 

• Seasonal employees. Seasonal 
employees workiz^ six months or fewer 
are generally prohibited by regulation 
from enrolling in FEHB. 

• Intermittent employees. Intermittent 
employees are generaly prohibited by 
regulation &om enroUiM in FEHB. In 
2012, however, OPM published a 
regulation extending FEHB eligibility to 
certain intermittent employees engaged 
in emergency respond and recovery 
work. 

• Temporary employees with more 
than a year of service. Per statute, these 
employees can enroll in an FEHB plan 
if they pay the entire premium wiUi no 
Government contribution. 

OPM hM worked with Federal payroll 
providers to assess how many full-time 
non-Postal Federal employees are 
without access to FEHB. The data show 
that all responding ex^mtive agencies 
have a sm^l number of full-time 
employees (as defined in Section 4980H 
of &e IRC) without access to FEHB. The 
number without access varies from 
agency to agency. Within agencies, the 
mimh CT varies ^m month to month. 
Some la^e departments hire full-time 
temporary or seasonal employees only 
for a few months of the year. 

The agencies included in our dam, in 
aggregate, offer FEHB to at least 95 
percent of fiill-time employees (as 
defined in IRC section 4980H) (and their 
dependent) for ail months. Across 
civiiimi, non-Postal, executive agencies 


and all months of the year, our data 
indicate that there are 300,000 fidl-time 
(as defined in IRC section 4980H) 
employee-months currently ineligible 
for FEHB (0.9 to 2 percent of the Federal 
workforce). 

The Federal government and its 
agencies are subject to employer shared 
responsibility under IRC section 4980H 
like other applicable large employers. 
The employer shared responsibility 
payments only apply if a fiill-time 
employee (gene^ly defined as an 
employee with 130 hours of service in 
a month) receives a premium tax credit 
in connection with &e purchase of 
health Insurance throu^ an Exchange. 
We do not know whether the Federal 
fiill-time employees not ^t eligible for 
FEHB would, in the absence of this rule, 
be eligible for premium tax credits in 
connection with coverage purchased on 
an Exchange because we lack 
information on othn^ available sources 
of health coverage or household income. 
Even in the extremely unlikely case that 
all 300.000 full-time employee-months 
without FEHB did receive a premium 
tax credit in connection with coverage 
purchased on an Bxchai^e, the total 
assessable payment inciuired by the 
Federal agencies would be well below 
the threshold, set by Executive Order 
12866, for economic significance, which 
is SlOO million.3 

Impacts of the Final Rule 

Agencies may incur additional FEHB 
coats; a rough quantification of these 
potential costs appears below. 

We do not know how muiy 
individuals without an offer of FEHB, 
which varies widely firem month to 
month, would enroll in FEHB if it were 
available. Our similu recent regulations 
changing FEHB coverage to certain 
temporary firefighters and disaster 
recovery workers resulted in very 
limited take-up, ranging from 
approximately 10 to 20 percent. We 
estimate, using enrollment-weighted 
averages, that FEHB coverage currently 
costs the government about S700 per 
full-time worker per month for affected 
agencies.^ Given this average cost 
estimate, if those currently without 
FEHB eligibility become eligible and the 
portion of newly eligible employees 
who enroll is between 10 and 20 
percent, this modification would 
generate costs to the Federal 


^Tha relevsQt employvr p^rme&t would b« $250 
per month {« $3,000 per year), as indexed, only for 
those full-Ume emplc^ees who receive e pisanlum 
tax cradit in connection with coverage purchased 
on an Exchange. 

» This estimate includes FBHB premium 
payments but not administrative costs to employing 
agencies. We lack data to quantify the latter. 


government of well below the threshold 
for economic significance, which is 
$100 million. 

Hie premium payments newly made 
by the Federal government ara 
appropriately cateiprized as costs to 
society if rule-induced increases in 
FEHB enrollment would be associated 
with provicUng additional medical 
services to newly-enroll^ individuals. 
To the extent that inoeases in 
enrollment do not chaise how society 
uses its rasources, then premium 
payments by ffie government would 
instead be transfera between membera of 
society. Recipients of these transf^ 
could include newly-enrolled 
individuals, if they would have paid (or 
aid more) for m^icai rervices or for 
ealth insurance premiums in the 
absence of the rule, or providers and 
charities, if the e£^ of the rule is a 
decrease in uncompensated rare. 

We lack exact data to quantify rule- 
induced public health benefits or to 
refine our estimates of costs and 
transf^. 

Federalism 

We have examined this rule in 
accordance with Executive Order 13132, 
Federalism, and have determined that 
this rule will not have any negative 
impact on the rights, roles and 
responsibilities of State, local, or tribal 
governments. 

list of Sidbjects in S CFRPart 890 

Administrative {mrctice and 
procedure. Government employees, 
Health fiicilities. Health insurance, 
Health professions, Hostages, haq, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Military personnel, 
Reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements, Retirement. 

U.S. Office of Personnel Management. 
Katherine Archnleta, 

Pirector. 

For the reasons set forth in the 
preamble, OPM is emending title 5, 
chapter I, Code of Federal Regulations 
as follows: 

PART 890--#EOERAL EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH BENEPrrS PROGRAM 

■ 1 . The autborify citation for Part 890 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: 5 U.S.C. 8913; Sec. 890.301 also 
issued under sec. 311 of Pub. L. 111-03, 123 
Stat. 64: Sec. 890.111 also issued under 
section 16220j) of Pub. L. 104-106, 110 Stat. 
521; Sec. 890.112 also issued under section 
1 of Pub. L. 110-279, 122 Stat. 2804; 5 U.S.C. 
8913; Sec. 890.803 also issued under 50 
U.S.G 403p. 22 U.S.G. 4069c and 4089O-1; 
subpart L ^o issued under sec. 59^ of Pub. 
L. 101-513, 104 Stat. 2064, as amended; Sec. 
890.102 also issued under srctlons 11202(f), 
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11232(b), 11246 (b) and (c) of Pub. L. 106- 
33, 111 Stat. 251; and Mction 721 of Pub. L. 
105-281, 112 Stat. 2061. 

■ 2. Section 890.102 is amended by 
addii^ paragraphs ()} and (k) to read as 
foilows: 

§KN}.102 Coverage. 

(J}(1] Notwithstandii^ para^phs 
(c)(1), (2), and (3) of this section, a non- 
Pos^ employee working on a 
temporary appointmmit, a non-Postal 
employee working on a seasonal 
schedule of less than 6 months in a year, 
or a non-Postal employee working on an 
intermittent schedme, for whom die 
employing office eiroects the total hours 
in pay status (includii^ overtime hours) 
plus qualifying leave without pay hours 
to be at least 130 hours calendar 
month, is eligible to emoll in a health 
benefits plan under thispait as follows: 

(1) If the employing office expecte the 
employee to work at lee^ 90 da}^, the 
employee is eli^ble to enroll upon 
notification of me employee’s eligibility 
by the employing office, and 

(ii) If the employing office expects the 
employee to work for fewer than 90 
days and the employee actually works 
for fewer than 90 days, the employee 
will generally be ineligible to enroll in 
FEHB because the employee will not be 
employed at the end of the waiting 
period applicable to these employees. 
However, if the expectation changes and 
the employee is expected to work for 90 
days or more, that individual is eligible 
to enroll upon notification by the 
employing office, but enrollment 
(including the effective date of coverage) 
must be no later than the end of the 
waiting period ending the Olst day after 
the first day of employment. 

(2) An employee working on a 
temporary appointment, an employee 
woriung on a se^onal schedule of less 
than 6 months in a year, or an employee 
working on an intermittent schedule for 
whom the employing office expects the 
total hours in pay status (including 
overtime houis) plus qualifying leave 
without pay hours to less than 130 
horirs per calendar month is generally 
ineligible to enroll in a health benefits 
plan imd^ this part. If the expectation 
of hours of employment changes to 130 
hours or more per month for a non- 
Postal employee, that employee is 
eligible to enroll in a health benefits 
plan under this part as described in 
paragraph (j){l)(i) of this section. 

(SjOnce an employee is enrolled 
under this paragraph (|), eligibility will 
not be revoked, regardless of his or her 
actual work schedule or employer 
expectations in subsequent years, unless 
the employee separates fiom Federal 


service, receives a new appointment (in 
which case eligilnlity will be 
determined by the rules applicable to 
the new appointment), or exceeds 365 
days in nonpay status in accordance 
with § 890.303(e) (subject to extension, 
if applicable, for qualifying leave 
widiout pay as defined at pai^praph 
(J)(4} of mis section). 

(4) For purposes of this paragraph (j), 

means^^^ of leave without pay for 
purposes of taking leave under the 
Family and Medical Leave Act, for 
performance of duty in the uniformed 
services under the Uniformed Services 
Employment and Reemployment Rights 
Act of 1994, 38 U.S.C. 4301 et seq., for 
receiving medical treatment under 
Executive Order 53M (ful. 7 1930), and 
for periods durii^ which workers 
compensation is received imder the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act, 5 
U.S.C. chapter 81. 

(5) Each temporary employee who is 
initially el^ble for FEHB coverage on 
the basts of diis paragraph (j) is entitled 
to enroll in accc^ance with 

$ 890.301(a). A temporary employee 
who is currently eligible \mder 5 U.S.C. 
89(^0 (with no Government 
contribution) but who is not enrolled on 
November 17. 2014. and who would 
also meet eligibilifyr requirements on the 
basis of paragraph (J), is entitled to 
enroll (with a Government contribution} 
on the basis of paragraph (j) in 
accordance with § 890.301^)(4)(ii). A 
temporary employee who is enrolled 
under 5 U.S.C 8S06a (with no 
Government contribution} on November 
17, 2014, and who would also meet 
eligibility requirements on the basis of 
paramph ()), is entitled to change 
enroTlment (with a Government 
contribution) on the basis of paragraph 
(}) in accordance with 
§ 890.301(h)(4)(ii). 

(k) The EHrertor, upon written request 
of an employer of employees other than 
those covert by 5 U.S.C. 8901 (1)(A), 
may, in his or her sole discretion, waive 
application of paragraph (j) of this 
section to its employees when the 
employer demonstrates to the Director 
that the waiver is neces^ry to avoid an 
adverse impact on the employer’s need 
to manage its workforce. However, a 
Tribal employer participating under 25 
U.S.C. 1647b may provide a written 
notification to the Director that it has 
chosen not to apply paragraph Q) of this 
section for its workforce. 
m 3. Amend §890.301 as follows: 

■ a. Revise the beading of paragraph 
(h}.b. Redesignate paragraph (h)(4} as 
paragraph (hK4)(i). 

■ c. Add par^raph (h}(4}(ii). 


The revision and addition read as 
follows: 

§890.301 OpporturiKtMforMDfrtoyeM 
wtw ara not p o rt ld p on t i in 
eonvwtdon to onrott or change mroilment; 
affecttva dataa. 

(h) Change in employment status or 
entitlement to Government contribution. 


(ii) A change in entitlement to 
Government contribution as a result of 
becoming eligible for coverage under 
§890.102[j). 

(FRDoc. 2014-24652 Filed 10-14-14; 11:15 am] 

wuaiG coK esaHOMP 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

10CFRP»t50 
{NRC-201 3-0053] 

RM 3150-AJ18 

Dsflnltlon of a Ufillzatlon Facility 

AGENCY: Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

ACtKXt: Direct final rule. 

SUMMARY; The U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) is amending its 
regulations to add SHINE Medical 
Technologies. Inc.'s (SHINE) proposed 
accelerator-driven subcriticai op^ting 
assemblies to the NRC's definition of a 
"utilization focility." In 2013, SHINE 
submitted a two-part construction 
permit application for a medical 
radioisotope production facility that 
SHINE proposes to build in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. The proposed accelerator- 
driven subcriticu operating assemblies, 
to be boused In SHINE’S irradiation 
facility, would be used to produce 
molybdenum-99 {Mo-99}, a radioisotope 
used in medical imaging and other 
radioisotopes used f^ medical 
purposes. This rule allows NRC staff to 
conduct an efficient and effective 
licensing review of the SHINE 
construction permit application and any 
subsequent operating license 
application. 

DATES: This final rule is effective 
December 31, 2014, imless e significant 
adverse comment is received by 
November 17, 2014. If the rule is 
withdrawn as a result of such 
comments, timely notice of the 
withdrawal will be published in the 
Federal R^pister. Comments received 
after this date will be considered if it is 
practical to do so, but the NRC is able 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is the cost of the expansion by employee type? 

Response: The cost of the FEHB expansion for FSA during FY 2015 was 
$1,564,111. The benefit was received by 309 individuals as of pay period 18. 

Mr. Aderholt: Was there an executive order or other executive decision 
that led to this expansion? Does the decision to expand the program have any 
legal basis in the Affordable Care Act? 

Response: Per Federal Register Notice 623258, Vol. 79, No. 201, 0PM 
issued a final rule that became effective on Noveir±>er 17, 2014. As stated in 
the rule, 0PM cites 5 U.S.C 8913(b) as its authority to prescribe the 
conditions under which employees are eligible to enroll in the FEHB program 
and [OPM3 is empowered to include or exclude employees on the basis of the 
nature and type of their employment or conditions pertaining to their 
appointments, including the duration of the appointment. 

Mr. Aderholt: When did this expansion take affect? Prior to the 
expansion, were the newly covered employees only covered by FEHB for the time 
of their work period or at all? 

Response: The FEHB expansion beccime effective January 2015. Prior to 
the expansion, most employees on temporary appointments became eligible for 
FEHB coverage after completing one year of current continuous employment and, 
once eligible, the employee paid the entire coverage amount. They did not 
receive an employer contribution to the premium. Employees working on 
seasonal schedules for less than six months in a year and those working 
intermittent schedules were excluded, regardless of the work hours for which 
they were expected to be scheduled. 

Mr. Aderholt! What is the cost difference by employee type, for all 
types, for FEHB coverage before the expansion of the program and under the 
new expansion? 

Response: The cost difference depends upon FEHB plan and coverage 
selection. Prior to the expansion, there was no cost to the Agency for 
temporary, intermittent, or seasonal employees. The employees were not 
eligible for the FEHB coverage. 

Payment Error Rates 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table that shows all payment error rates for 
fiscal years 2013 and 2014 in those seven or more programs under FSA's 
purview that have been identified as susceptible to significant improper 
payments, including CCC Marketing Assistance Loan Program, CCC Milk Income 
Loss Contract Program, CCC Loan Deficiency Payments, CCC Direct and Counter- 
cyclical Payments, CCC Conservation Reserve Program, Miscellaneous Disaster 
Programs, and CCC Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. FSA uses a 
Program Focused Approach to assess its miscellaneous disaster programs 
(Livestock Forage, Livestock Indemnity, Supplemental Revenue Assistance, Tree 
Assistance, Emergency Assistance for Livestock, Honeybees and Farm Raised 
Fish) . This process focuses on the major disaster prograim in a given fiscal 
year, and includes 12 months of payment activity, which is 100 percent of 
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outlays. Due to costs related to sampling programs, this approach provides 
the best opportunity for accurate assessment at a reasonable cost. 

[The information follows:] 


Programs 

Payment Error Rate 

FY13 

FY14 

Conservation Reserve (CRP) 

NA[1] 

Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payments 

NA[2] 

0.71% 

Emergency Conservation - Hurricane Sandy 

NA[3] 

0.02% 

Livestock Forage Program 

2.72% 

NA[4] 

Loan Deficiency Payments 

NA[5] 

18.80%[6] 

Marketing Assistance Loan Program 

NA[1] 

Milk Income Loss Contract 

0.17% 

0.41% 

Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance 

5.23% 

4.25% 

Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments 

3.94% 

2.75% 


[1] MAL and CRP are no longer considered high risk programs effective with the Fiscal Year 2014 
IPIA review cycle. 

[2] FSA did not perform a statistical sample for FY2013 reporting because of the uncertainty of 
the Farm Bill. DCP authority was to end on September 30, 2012. The American Taxpayer Relief 
Act of 2012 enacted in January 2013 provided a one-year extension of Direct and Counter- 
cyclical (DCP) program. However, the selection process of sampling data for high risk programs 
for FSA was well underway for FY2013 through coordinated efforts amongst FSA/Managerial 
Reporting Office, FSA/Operations, Review and Analysis Staff and FSA’s contracted statistician. 

[3] The Disaster Relief Appropriations Act was not signed into law until January 2013; therefore, 
no financial assistance payments were administered in fiscal year 2012, which would have been 
included in the FY2013 review cycle. 

[4] A full statistical sample of all Miscellaneous Disaster Program components was not cost 
effective and LFP was not reviewed in the 2014 IPIA review year. 

[5] LDP was not measured in Fiscal Year 2013 IPIA review cycle due to low outlays. 

[6] LDP's were last reviewed in 2010 IPIA review year. The LDP error rate was based only on total 
outlays of $154,046 in program during FY2014 IPIA review cycle. The actual improper payment 
dollars were $28,980. The LDP error rate is elevated because It is the actual error rate, not an 
estimate, resulting from administrative errors. 
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Mr. Aderholt: What are the payment error rate goals for all programs 
under FSA' s purview in fiscal years 2015 and 2016? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Programs 

Payment Error Rate Goals 

FY2015 

FY2016 

Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payments 

NA(1| 

Emergency Conservation Program- Hurricane Sandy 

1.50% 

HBH 

Emergency Forest Restoration Progranri- HUrnMne Sandy 

NA[2] 

Livestock Forage Disaster Program 

NA[3] 

Loan Deficiency Payments 

0.40% 

0.40% 

Milk Income Loss Contract Program (MILC) 

1.80% 

jjjjjjjHnH 

Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance 

4.90% 

4.80% 

Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments (SURE) 

NA[3] 


[1] DCP was phased out beginning with the Fiscal Year 2015 IPtA review cycle. This program 
has been relieved from annual improper payment reporting requirements. 

[2] EFRP-Hurricane Sandy was not measured in Fiscal Year 2014 IPIA review cycle due to no 
outlays; therefore, no payment error rate goal was projected. 

[3] A full statistical sample of all Miscellaneous Disaster Program components was hot cost 
effective and these programs were not reviewed in the FY2014 IPtA review cycle. Therefore, 
projections were not made for these programs. 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the payment error rate, both as a percentage ai 
in dollars, for FSA? 


Response: The Information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 


Programs ' 

Prc^am Dollars (Millions) and Eiror Rate 


FY2014 

Emerawsc^^geiSBrvation Prc^ram (ECP) - Hurricane Sandy 

NA[13 

S0,40 

0.02% 


(1] The Disaster Relief Appropriations Act was not signed into law until January 2013; therefore, no financial assistance 
payments were administered In fiscal year 2012, which would have been included in the FY2013 review cycle. 
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Programs 

Pro^am Dollars (M) and Error Rate 

FY2013 

FY2014 

Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payments 

NA[1] 

$33 

0.71% , 

Emergency Forest Restoration Program-Hurricane 

NA[2] 

NA[3| 

Livestock Forage Program 

$2 

2.12% 

NA[4] , 

Loan Deficiency f^yments 

NA[5| 

$0 

18.80% [6] 

Milk income Loss Contract Program (MILC) 

; $1 

0.17% 

$1 

0.41% 

Noninsured, Crop Disaster Assistance 

$13 

5.23% 

$15 


Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments 

;:S22 

3.94% 

$49 



[IJ FSAdid not measure DCP for FY2013 due to funding autSiority ended September 30, 2012. Subsequent 1 year 
extension authorized after selection process of sampling data for high risk programs we!! underway through 
coordinated efforts among FSA management. 

[2] The Disaster Relief Appropriations Act was not signed into law until January 2013; therefore, no financial 
assistance payments were administered in fiscal ^ar 2012, vsrtiich would have been Included in the FY2013 
review cycle. 

[3] EFCRP-Hurricane Sandy was not measured In Fiscal Year 2014 IPIA review cycle due to no outlays; therefore, 
no payment error rate goal was projected. 

[4] A full statistical sample of all Miscellaneous Disaster Program components was not cost effective and LFP was 
not reviewed in the Fiscal Years 2014 IPIA review year. 

[5j LDP was not measured in Fiscal Year 2013 IPIA review cycle due to low outlays. 

[6j The LDP error rate v^ras based only on total outlays of $154,046 in program during FY2014 IPIA review cycle. 
The actual improper payment dollars were $28,980. 


Mr. Aderho.lt: What is the payment error rate, 
i.n dollars, for CCC? 


both as a percentage and 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Programs 

Program DoHars (M) and Error Rate 

FY2013 

^¥2014 

Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payments 

NA[1] 

$33 

0.71% 

Emergency Forest Restoration Program-Hurricane Sandy 

NA[2] 

NA[3] 

livestock Forage FTogram 

52 

2,72% 

NA[4| 

Loan Deficiency Payments 

NA[5] 

$0 

18.80% [6] 

Milk Income Loss Contract Program (MILC) 

$1 

0,17% 

$1 

0.41% 

Noninsured Crop CSsasterMsistance 

$13 

5.23% 

$15 

4,25% 

Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments ;' / . 

$22 

3.94% 

$49 

2.75% 


[1] FSAdid not measure DCPfor FY2013 due to fuiidlrig authority ended September 30, 2012. Subsequent 1 year 
extension authorized after selection process of sampling data for high risk programs well underway through 
coordinated efforts among FSA management. 

[2] The Disaster Relief Appropriations Act was not signed into law until January 2013; therefore, no financial 
assistance payments were administered In fiscal year;2012, which would have been included in the FY2013 
review cycle. 

[3] EFCRP-Hurricane Sandy was not measured in Fiscal Year 2014 IPIA review cycle due to no outlays; therefore, 
no payment error rate goal was projected. 

[4] A full statistical sample of ail Miscellaneous Disaster Program components was not cost effective and LFP was 
not reviewed in the Fiscal Years 2014 IRA review year. 

[5] LDP was not measured in Fiscal Year 2013 IPIA review cycle due to low outlays. 

[6] The LDP error rate was based only on total outlays of $154,046 in program during FY2014 IPIA review cycle. 
The actual improper payment dollars were $28,980. 


Standard Reinsurance Agreement (SRA) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ■ copy of . the most recent. SRA in. effect 
for crop insurance programs. When wili. the. SRA be renegotiated and what, is 
the anticipated, date for a new SRA?' 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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STANDARD REINSURANCE AGREEMENT 
between the 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
and the 

(Insurance Conqiany Name) (Hereafter “Company”) 

(City and State) 

lUs Agreonent establishes the terms and conditions under which die Federal Crop hisurance 
Coiporation (FdC), supervised by the Risk Management Agency (RMA) as authorized in 
section 226A of the Federal Agriculture Improvement and Reform Act of 1996, will provide 
subsidy and reinsurance on eligible crop insurance contracts sold by the Company. This 
Agreement is au&orized by the Federal Crop Insurance Act (Act) and regulations of FCIC 
published at 7 C.F.R. chqiter IV (regulations). 

This is a cooperative financial assistance agreement between FCIC and the Con^any to deliver 
eligible crop insurance contracts under the authority of the Act The Agreement is not 
considered a contract for the purposes of the Federal Acquisition Regulations. For the purposes 
of this Agreement, use bf the plural form of a word includes the singulu and use of the singular 
form of a word includes the plural unless the context indicates otherwise. The Table of Contents 
and headings in this Agreement are descriptive only and have no legal effect on FCIC or the 
Company. 

This Agreement becomes effective iqion its execution by FCIC and the Company, and the annual 
e^roval of the Company's Plan of Operations by FCIC for the applicable reinsurance year. This 
Agreement is a single year agreement. 
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Section L Defbotions 

Unless odiemise provided, the definitions of terms herein only ^ly to the terms and 
conditions contained in ttiis Agreement and not to FCIC procedures or other documents 
related to this Agreement. 

To the maximum extent practicable, terms that have been defined in the incorporated 
regulations and die Act will be given the same meaning for the purpose of this 
Agreement Since some terms may have more than one definition in file regulations and 
the Act, file specific regulation or section of the Act to be used will be specified herein. 

“Act” in lieu of the definition in the incorporated regulations, means file Federal Crop 
Insurance Act (7 U.S.C. §§ 1501-1524). 

“Actuarial data master file” means the electronic data processing (EDP) con^tible 
information distributed by FCIC that contains premium rates, program dates, and related 
information concerning the crop insurance program for a crop year. 

“Additional coverage” has the same meaning as the tern “additional coverage” in 
section 502(bXl) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1502(b)(1)). 

“A&O subsidy” means fiie subsidy for the administrative and opiating expenses paid 
by FCIC on behalf of the policyholder to the Company for additional coverage level 
eligible crop insurance contracts in accordance with section 508(k)(4) of the Act (7 
U.S.C. § 1508(kX4)). 

“Administrative fee” means the processing fee the policyholder must pay under an 
eligible crop insurance contract 

“Affiliate” means any person, including, but not limited to, a managing general agent 
agoat service provider, and loss adjuster, that: (1) collects premiums, services file policy, 
adjusts, or settles claims; (2) collects, processes, manages, and reports electronic ttoa for 
the purposes of selling, administering, or servicing eligible crop insurance contracts for 
the Companyr, or (3) directly or indirectly, through one or more intermediaries, has fire 
authority to control any aspect of the management of the book of business or any othra: 
decision made under this Agreement, without fire prior and specific rqrproval fiom the 
Company. Ihis definition excludes commercial reinsurers and PICs if such reinsurers or 
PICs do not have the authority to control any aspect of the management of file book of 
business or any otfa^ decision made under this Agreement, without the prior and specific 
approval from file Company. 

“Agency” means file person authorized by an AIP, or its designee, to sell and service 
eligible crop insurance contracts under the Federal crop insuianbe program. 

“Agent” means any individual who is; (1) licensed by the State in which eligible crop 
insurance contracts are sold and serviced for the reinsurance year; and (2) aufiiorized by 
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the Company, or flie Company’s designee, to sell and service such eligible crop insurance 
contracts. 

“Agent of record” means, for the purposes of each eligible crop insurance contract, any 
agent <x subagent who; (1) for a new or revised aj^lication, signs the application; and (2) 
for any crop year, signs die acreage or similar rqiorts, as applicable. Each eligible crop 
insurance contract has at least one, and may have multiple, agents of record All agents 
of record for each eligible crop insurance contract shall be reported by the Coitpany, in 
accordance widi ^pnudix HI. 

“Agreement” means this Standard Reinsurance Agreemmit, including A^iendices, the 
Act, and regulations, in effect as of the July 1 start of the reinsurance year, unless 
otherwise provided for in the Agreement. An Agreemoit in effect for a reinsorance year 
constitutes a s^iarate and distinct Agreement fiom any Agreement diat may be in effect 
far any oth^ reinsurance year, even if the Agreement has been renewed in accordance 
with section IV(1). Unless specifically provided for in this Agremnent, if diere is a 
conflict between a provision of the Act, the regulations, or FCIC procedures with die 
terms ofdiis Agreement, the order of precedence will be: (1) the provisions of the Act; 

(2) the regulations; (3) tUs Agreement; and (4) FCIC procedures, with (1) controlling (2) 
and (2) controlling (3), etc. The Act and regulations are available on the RMA website 
twww.rma.usda.govl . 

“Agricultural commodity” has the same meaning as the term “agricultural commodity” 
in section 518 of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1518), excluding livestock. 

“Annual settlement” means the setdement of accounts between the Company and FCIC 
for the reinsurance year, beginning with the October monthly transaction cutoff date 
following the end of the subsequent reinsurance year and continuing monthly fhereafler, 
as necessary. 

“Approved insurance provider (AIP)” means a legal entity, including the Company, 
which has entered into a Standard Reinsurance Agreement with FCIC for die tqiplicable 
reinsurance year. 

“Average A&O rate” means the total amount of A&O subsidy paid to all AO’s for the 
2008 reinsurance year for all eligible crop insurance contracts divided by total net book 
premium earned by all AIPs for the 2008 reinsurance year for all eligible cnqi insurance 
contracts for iriiich A&O subsidy was paid by FCIC, as of the January 2010 monthly 
setdement report. 

“Biiiing date” means the date specified in die actuarial data master file as the date by 
which polic^oldeis are billed for premium due on eligible crop insurance contracts. 

“Book of business” means the aggregation of all eligible crop insurance contracts 
between the Conqiany and its policyholdos that have a sales closing date within the 
reinsurance year and ate eligible to be reinsured under this Agreement. 
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‘^ancdlatiott date” has the same meaning as die tenn “cancellation date” in the 
applicable eligible cnqi insurance contract. 

“Catastrophic risk protection (CAT)” has the same meaning as the term “catastrophic 
risk protection” in die applicable eligible crop insurance contract. 

“CAT LAE” means the reimbursement paid by FCIC for eligible crop insurance 
contracts at flbe CAT level (as authorized in section 508(b) of the Act) (7 U.S.C. § 
1508(b)) in accordance with section 508(bXl 1) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § i508(bXl 1)). 

“Cede” means to pass to anotha all or part of the net book premium and associated 
liability for ultimate net losses on eligible crop insurance contracts. 

^Clalm” means a request under an eligible crop insurance contract for an indemnity in an 
amount certain on a Company form diat meets FCIC’s standards. 

“Clahms supervisor” means any person having immediate or day-to-day siqwrvisory 
control, management or oversight authority of the activities of loss adjusters or odier 
persons who determine whether an indemnity will be paid and the amount diereof. 

“Company payment date” means the last business day of the month. 

“Compensation” means, for any reinsutance year, commissions, salary, profit sharing, 
and odier forms of payment including, but not limited to, transfer or odia types of 
bonuses, consulting fees, loans, advance payments, deferred payments, cooperative 
advertising, and any monetary or non-monetary benefits of value, exc^t for those 
benefits required by law, in accordance widi FCIC procedures. CtHtqtensation does not 
include any payments related to a line of insurance not reinsured rmder this Agreement 
unless such payment is made to circumvent the provisions of this Agreement. 

“Contract change date” has the same meaning as the term “contract change date” in the 
applicable eligible crop insurance contract. 

“Controlled Substance” has the meaning provided in 7 C.F.R. § 3021.610. 

“Conviction” has the meaning provided in 7 C.F.R. § 3021.615. 

“Cooperative association” for the purposes of section 508(bX5)(B) of die Act (7 U.S.C. 
§ 1 S08(b)(SXB)) means a member owned and controlled entity that is recognized by the 
State in which the entity is doing business as a cooperative related to agriculture. 

“Criminal Drug Statute” has the meaning provided in 7 C J.R. § 3021 .625. 

“Drug-free Workplace” has the meaning provided in 7 C.F.R, § 3021.635. 
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“Earned preminm rate (E^)” means the total net book pmnium earned by all 
fer die 2008 reinsurance year on all eligible crop insurance contracts for whi^ A&O 
subsidy was paid by FCIC divided by total liability, as of die January 2010 monthly 
settlemrat report 

“Eligible crop insurance contract” means an insurance contract with an eligible 
producQt (1) covering an agricultural commodity audiorized to be insured under the Act 
and approve for sale by FCIC; (2) with terms and conditions in effect as of the 
^licable contract change date; (3) that is sold and serviced in accordance widi the Act, 
FCIC regulations, FQC procedures, and fliis Agreement, and (4) that has a sales closing 
date within the reinsurance year. 

“Eli^le producer” means a person who has an insurable interest in an agricultural 
commodity, has not been determined ineligible to participate in the Federal crop 
insurance program, and possesses a United States issued social security number (SSN) or 
employer identification number (BIN). 

“Employee” has the meaning provided in 7 C.F.R. § 3021 .640. 

“Experienced agent” means an agent who has con^ileted at least one full year of sales 
and service, and is current on certification requirements as may be required by FOC. 

“Experienced loss adjuster” means a loss adjuster who has completed at least one full 
year of toss adjustment and is current on certifications as may be required by FCIC. 

“FCIC payment date” means the first banking day following the 14th calendar day after 
FCIC receives the signed, certified monthly or aimual settlement r^rt and supporting 
data fiom the Company upon which any payment is based. 

“FCIC procedures” means the qrplicable handbooks, manuals, bulletins, memoratuia or 
otiier written directives issued by FCIC related to an eligible carop insurance contract and 
this Agreement. 

“FSA” has the same meaning as the term ‘Tatm Service Agency” in section 1 of the 
Common Crop Insurance Policy Basic Provisions. 

“Immediate family” means an individual’s father, mothrar, st^fatiier, stepmotiier, 
brother, sister stepbrother, stq)sister, son, daughter, stepson, stepdaughter, gran^>areDt, 
grandson, granddaughter, &ther-in-law, motiier-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, son- 
in-law, daughter-in-law, the spouse of the foregoing, and the individual’s spouse. 

“Inspection” means verification; 

(1) As to whether the application, production report, acreage r^ort, notice of 

claim, or other relevant documents in accordance with FCIC procedures 
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(such 8S a Fann Rqiort for AGR eligible crop insurance contracts) were 
timely submitted; 

(2) Of the information reported on the documents; 

(A) Refoenced in (1) ^ove, and related to the claim, inctoding 
preliminary and final loss adjustment (Verification of file approved 
yields will consist of examination of tte records supporting the last 
three years certified for the crop); and 

(B) Related to pre-harvest, growing season, or pre-acceptance 
ex aminat ion of the crop; 

(3) That policy documents, including, but not limited to, actuarial documents, 
have been properly tised and applied; 

(4) That the reported practice is being carried out in accordance with good 
farming practices; 

(5) That the crop has been planted, or replanted as applicable; 

(6) That the policy constitutes an eligible crop insurance contract; 

(7) That fire producer qualifies as an eligible producer; and 

(8) That the agent or loss adjuster has complied with FCIC procedures. 

“Insurable interest” has the same meaning as the term “share” in the applicable eligible 
crop insiuance contract 

“Loan” for purposes of the definition of compensation means a lending agreement that 
transfers money or otha items of value from the Conqtany, or its MGA, to a person on 
the condition that it will be paid back later. Loans are considered comp^sation unless: 

(1) Such lending agreement was entered into before My 1, 2010; or 

(2) The terms of such lending agreement are commercially reasonable and the 
Con^any atmually until the loan has been hilly repaid, in the Plan of 
Operations, certifies that the terms of each lending agreement have not 
been breached and have not and will not be forgivean. 

“Loss adjuster” means an individual who is licensed by a State, or has passed a 
proficiency testing program rpptoved by FCIC, as applicable, and who vaifies 
information affecting fire coverage and makes &ctual determinations regarding the 
existoice or amount of loss under an eligible crop insurance contract. 
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“Loss rafio” means the ratio calculated by dividing the ultimate net loss by the net book 
premium, espressed as a percentage. For exanqtle, if $1 ultimate net loss is paid and SO 
cents net book premium is received, fliis would be expressed as a 200 percent loss ratio. 

“Mana^g General Agent ^MIGA)” means an entity that meets the definition of 
managing general agent under the laws of the State in which such raitity is incoiporated 
and in every odier state in ndiich it operates, or in die absence of sudi State law or 
regulation, meets the definition of a managing general agmit or agency in the Nafional 
Association of Insurance Commissioners Managing General Agraite Act, or a successor 
Act 

“Material” means an act or omission that, as d^rmined by FCIC, would: (1) cause 
FCIC to assume a significant additional ri^ that it would not otherwise have assumed but 
for the act or omission; (2) cause die amount paid by or to FCIC to significandy differ 
fixim die amoimt that would otherwise be paid or owed but for the act or omissimi; (3) 
likely preclude or make it substantially more difficult to carry out die requirements of die 
Agreement and FCIC procedures; or (4) meate a program vulnoability that could cause a 
payment to be made that would be significandy different than would otherwise be made 
if toe act or omission had not occurred. 

“Net book preminm” means toe premium amount established by FCIC for ^gible crop 
insurance contracts in accordance with section 508(dX2) of toe Act (7 U.S.C. § 

1 S08(d)(2)), less any amount for A&O sulmdy. 

“New agent” means an agent who has not completed one fiill year of sales and service. 

“New loss adjuster” means a loss adjuster who has not completed one full year of loss 
adjustment 

“Person” means an individual or legal entity. 

“Personally Idmtifiable Information” means any information about an individual 
maintained by toe Company and its affiliates, including but not limited to, education, 
financial transactions, medical history, and criminal or employment history and 
information which can be used to distinguish or trace an individual’s identity, such as 
name, social security number, date and place of birth, mother’s maiden name, biometric 
records, etc., including any other personal information which is linked or linkable to an 
individual. 

“Plan of insurance” means a broad category of crop insurance contracts sndi as actual 
production history (APH), yield protection, revenue protection, etc. that has beat 
designated by FCIC as a separate plan of insurance. 

“Plan of Operations” means toe documents and information toe Company shall submit 
in accordance with section IV(f)(2), Appendix II, and tqplicable FCIC procedures. 
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“Policy Acceptance and Storage System (PASS)” means any RMA or FCIC approved 
electronic data processing (EDP) system that receives and accepts or rejects Conpany- 
submitted data for eligible crop insurance contracts. 

“Policy Issuing Company (PIC)” means an insurance conpany that issues eligible crop 
insurance contracts reinsured trader this Agreement on behalf of the Company and cedes 
100 percent of the premiums and associated losses to the Company. 

“Policyholder” means an eligible producer who has been issued one or more eligible 
crop insurance contracts. 

“Producer premium” means that portion of the premium for an eligible crop insurance 
contract payable by the policyholder. 

“Protected Information” means any Personally Identifiable hrfoimation about a 
policyholder, or information about the policyholder’s Aiming qpetatiott or insurance 
policy, acquired from the polic^older, USDA, die Comprdiensive Information 
Management System, or the policyholder’s previous or current pproved insurance 
provider or agent that is protected from disclosure by the Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C. § 
552a), section 502(c) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1502(c)), or any other applicable F^eral 
statute. This definition includes all hard copy or electronic informatioa 

“Rebate” means to pay, allow, or give, or offer to pay, allow or give, directly or 
indirectly, either as an inducement to procure insurance or after insurance has beat 
procured, any benefit (including money, goods or services for which payment is usually 
made [excqit any service provided to fiilfiU an obligation of the Company under this 
Agreement]), discount, abatement, credit, or reduction of the premium named in the 
insmance policy and any other valuable consideration or inducement not specified in the 
policy. 

“Records” means documentation in any form that relates to an eligible crop insurance 
ccratract or this Agreement. Such documentation includes original signed documents, or 
legible electronic images of the original signed documents, any other documents, or 
legible electronic images of any other documents, and electronic infonnation eidier 
produced by the Company or an affiliate or obtained from outside sources or the 
policyholder that are utilized by the Company or an affiliate to establish, calculate, verify 
or determine a policyholder’s program eligibility, insurance coverage, AFH yields, 
premium, liability, or indemnity. 

“Reinsurance year” means the term of this Agreement beginning My 1 and ending on 
June 30 of frte followii^ year and, for reference purposes, identified by tefmence to the 
year containing June. 

“Rdative” means an individual who; (1) is immediate fionily, (2) resides in the 
household ofi or (3) engages in business wifri respect to, a Aiming operation with the 
person in question, regardless of whefrier or not Ae mdividual is immediate fionily. 
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“Retained” as applied to ultimate net losses, net book premium, <jr book of business, 
means the remaining liability for ultimate net losses and foe right to associated net book 
premiums after all reinsurance ceded to FCIC under this Agreement. 

“Risk suMdy” means that portion of foe premium for an eligible crop insurance coniract 
paid by FCIC on bdialf of foe policyholder. 

“Sales dosing date” has foe same meaning as foe tom “sales closing date” in foe 
applicable eligible crop insurance contract 

“Sales supervisor” means any person having immediate or day-to-day supervisory 
control, management or oversight authority of foe activities of sales agents or sales 
agency employees on behalf of foe Company. 

“Satisfactory performance record” means a record of performance foat dranonstrates 
substantial enormity with applicable requirements, as specified in section n(a)(9). 

“Satisfactory work performance” means foe work of foe agent, loss adjuster, or other 
affiliate that is evaluated annually and found to be in compliance with foe requirements of 
fois Agreement 

“Service provider” means managing general agents, and any ofoer entity (other than an 
agent or agency) who issues or services eligible crop insurance contracts; develops, 
operates or maintains foe fiiformation Technology systems or prq>ares or transmits data; 
or, who on a regional. State or ofoer area basis, provides loss ^justment services. 
Regardless of any ofoer factor, a service provider is an affiliate. 

“Signature” means foe affixing of a person's name in a distinctive way as a form of 
identification or aufoorization, including in an electronic or digital form as ^>proved by 
FCIC. 

“State Group 1” means Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

“State Group 2” means Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califoinia, Colorado, Flmida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, Norfo Dakota, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“State Group 3” means Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

“Subagent” means any individual: (1) licensed by a State in which an eligible crop 
insurance contract is sold and serviced for foe reinsurance year; and (2) who provides on 
behalf of an Agent any sales or service, or assistance with sales and service, fm- some or 
all of tile Agmt’s eligible crop insurance contract(s). 
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“Total liabilfly” means the amormt of liability for all eligible crop insurance contracts 
written by all AlPs fiar the 2008 reinstaance year for which A&O subsidy was paid by 
FCIC, as of die January 2010 monthly settlenjent rqioit 

“Trade association” means an entity recognized by the State in which the entity is doing 
business as a trade association and s^ not include an organization that is formed for the 
purposes of providing insnrance. 

“Transaction cutoff date” for weekly data reporting is 8 pm. Central time on Friday of 
each week and for monthly data repotting is 8 pm. Central time on Friday after the first 
Sunday of the month. 

“Dltimate net loss” means die amount paid by die Company under any eligible crop 
insurance contract reinsured under this Agreement in settlement of any claim and in 
satisfaction of any judgment, arbitration award, or mediation (including any interest 
avrarded as qiecified in section XI(eXl) of Appendix 1) rendered on account of a claim 
undor an eligible crop insurance contract, less any recovery or salvage by die Con^any. 

“Underwriting” means the determination by the Company that all terms and conditions 
of eligibility and coverage have been met to qualify die policy as an eligible crop 
insurance contract. 

“Underwriting Capacity Manager (UCM)” means an FCIC system that monitors the 
amount of insurance authorized to be insured or reinsured, and accepts or rejects the 
application of an eligible producer based oa die availability of such amount of insurance, 
if limits have been placed by Federal legislation or FCIC on die amount of insurance 
authorized to be insured or reinsured. 

“Underwriting gain” means the amount by which the Company’s share of retained net 
book premium exceeds its share of retained ultimate net losses. 

“Underwriting loss” means the amount by which the Company’s share of retained 
ultimate net losses exceeds its share of retained net book premium. 

“Yerification” means the determination of whedier information submitted is true and 
accurate through independent third parties or independent documentation in accordance 
with FCIC jMroceduies. With respect to certifications, asking the policyholder whether the 
information is true and accurate does not constitute verification. 

“Written Agreement” has the same meaning as the term “written agreement” in die 
applicable eligible crop insurance contract. . 
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Section n. Reinsdkance 

(a) General Terms 

(1) For the Company to receive reinsurance, A&O subsidy, CAT LAE, and 
risk subsidy und^ this Agreement, an insurance contract must qualify as 
an eligible crop insurance contract, except as otherwise specified in Ibis 
Agreement. 

(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (3), qrplications for eligible cn^ insurance 
contracts that are rejected by 4e IfCM, as qrplicable, will not be eligible 
for reinsurance, A&O subsidy, CAT LAB, or risk subsidy. 

(3) Except as specified below, the Company shall offer and market all plans 
of insurance for all crops in any State where actuarial documents are 
available in which it writes an eligible crop insurance contract and shall 
accqtt and approve qrplications fixun all eligible producers. The Conqtany 
may not cancel an eligible crcp insutance contract held by a policyholder 
so long as the policyholder remains an eligible producer and the Conqtany 
continues to write ^gible crop insurance contracts wifiiin the State, 
except as authorized by FCIC. The Company is notrequired to offer such 
plans of insurance as may be approved by FCIC under the audumity of 
section 508(h) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1508(h)). However, if the Company 
chooses to offer any such plan, it shadl offer the plan in all approved states 
in which it writes an eii^ble crop insurance contract where such plan is 
made available and it shall comply with all provisions of this paragraph as 
to such plan. 

(4) In exchange for premiums ceded by the Company to FCIC under this 
Agreement, FCIC will provide reinsurance to die Company widi respect to 
such contracts in accordance widi die provisions of this Agreement. 

(5) A Company and its affiliates are prohibited fiom providing a rebate except 
as authorized in section S08(a)(9)(B) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 

1508(a)(9)(B)). 

(Q A violation of paragraph (5) will result in the denial of reinsurance, A&O 
subsidy, CAT LAE, and risk subsidy, for all eligible crop insurance 
contracts for which such violation occurred, and may subject the person 
who committed or audiorized the violation to administrative sanctions, 
including, but not limited to, disqualification under the Act or applicable 
regulations. 

(7) Only die amount of net book prmnium audiorized by FCIC in die 

approved Plan of Operations, including any amendments unda Appcmdix 
II, shall be reinsured and subsidized under this Agreement. 
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(8) The Company shall have the jSnandal and operation^ resources, 

organization, e:q>erience, internal controls, and technical skills to meet Ote 
requirements, including addressing reasonable risks, associated with the 
Agreement, including 7 C J.R. part 400, subpart L, as detomined by 
FCIC. 

(A) The Company shall provide information necessary to evaluate 
compliance widi this paragraph as often as required by FCIC. 

(B) The Company shall provide written notice to FCIC of any 
anticipated change in: 

(i) Its service providers or the services they provide (e.g., 
software, software agreements, service agreemmts, etc.); or 

(ii) Hs, or its afiOliates’, business organization, operations, 
finances or the sales expectations of ftie Conqtany, if such 
change: 

(I) Is at variance wifli the Company’s Plan of 
Operations; or 

(n) Could affect flie Company’s ability to perform 
undm* the Agreement. 

(C) If any change referenced in subparagraph (B) occurs, whether 
FCIC learns of the change by notice &e Company or 
otherwise: 

(i) FCIC may require the Company to amend its Plan of 
Operations; or 

(ii) The Company may submit to FCIC in writing a requ^t to 
amend the Plan of Operations. 

(I) The request must be approved by FCIC in writing 
before the amended Plw of Operations can become 
a part of this Agreement 

(n) The request will be evaluated m accordance with 
the FCIC procedures qrplicable to the original Plan 
of Operations, except tto FCIC will also consider 
whether FClC’s risk is mateiiany increased. 

(in) FCIC will not approve a request to amend tihe Plan 
of Operations if such amendment would materially 
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increase tlie risk of loss to FCIC unless FCIC, at ite 
sole discretion, detennines that the amendment 
arises fiem an action of FCIC or the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that substantially 
increases the risk of underwriting loss on eUgible 
crop insurance contracts written by (he Company. 

(IV) Changes to eligible crop insurance contracts made 
in accordance with the terms of such contract are 
not a basis for an amendmrait to the Plan of 
Operations. 

(D) If at any time during the reinsurance year FCIC cannot determine 
that the Company is in compliance widi the requirements of this 
paragr^h or FCIC learns that the Company may be in substantial 
risk for Mure to comply with the requirements of this paiagaph, 
the Company shall take corrective actions acceptable to FCIC in 
accordance with section IV(hX4), or be subject to (he remedies 
provided for in this Agreement 

(9) The Conqiany shall demonstrate a satisfactory perfinmance record to 
obtain an Agreement and continue to hold an Agreement for foe 
reinsurance year. The following will be reviewed to determine whether 
there is a satisfactory performance record: 

(A) In fee most recent five reinsurance years, (he Company and service 

providers shall demonstrate: 

(i) There is substantial conformity with the requirements of 
this Agreement, the regulations and FCIC procedures, as 
applicable; 

(ii) Any material deficiency was caused by circumstances 
beyond the Company’s control, and that, as soon as the 
Company discovered foe deficiency, foe Cottqrany took 
timely and appropriate corrective action; 

(iii) There was no material misconduct on the part of the 
Company or its service provides; and 

(iv) To the satisfaction of FCIC, any ofoM" miti^ting foctors 
that would prove, notwithstanding any identified 
deficiency, the Company has a satisfiictory performance 
record; 
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(B) Whether the Company can, to the satis&ction of FCIC, 
demonstrate the ability to comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (8); 

(C) Whether the Company can demonstrate die ability to fulfill the 
requirements under this Agreement under various risk assessment 
scenarios, including, but not limited to, significant nationwide 
losses, the loss or &ilure of a service provider, the direats and risks 
outUned in section VI of Appendix n, or other risks as identified 
by FCIC; and 

(D) Whether FCIC or a State has identified any material deficiencies 
that may raise questions or concerns reading ttie Company’s 
ability to meet the requirements of this Agreement. 

(10) If die Company previously has not been an AIP, the Company and its 
service providers shall demonstrate to the satisfaction of FCIC that it can 
achieve and maintain a satisfactory performance record consistent with 
paragraph (9). 

(1 1) Failure to meet the conditions stated in paragt^hs (8), (9), or (IQ), may 
subject the Company to aj^ropriate remedies in this Agreemmt, 
including, but not limited to, denial of an Agreement, suspension of the 
Agreement or a reduction in die net book premium the Company is 
authorized to write. 

(12) Unless otherwise specifically approved by FCIC in advance in writing, the 
Company may only delegate its authority or control over the designation 
of eligible crop insurance contracts to reinsurance funds to its managing 
general agent and the Company shall include the delegation in its Plan of 
Operation. 

(13) Failure of the Company to comply with the provisions of this Agreement, 
including, but not limited to, timely submission of data and reports, does 
not excuse or delay the Company’s requirement to pay any amount due to 
FCIC by the dates specified herein. 

(14) Neither the Company nor its affiliates shall assess service fees or 
additional charges on eligible crop insurance contracts reinsmed and 
subsidized under this Agreement except as authorized by the Act or 
approved by FCIC in writing. 

(b) Reirrsurance 

(1) The Company, in accordance with its Plan of Operations, may desigrrate 
an eligible crop insurance contract to the Assigned Risk Fimd by State. 
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Any eligible crop insurance contract not specifically designated by flie 
Company to the Assigned Risk Fund will automatically be assigned to the 
Commercial Fimd by State. 

(2) Unl^ otherwise specified in Appendix HI, if the Company elects to 
designate eligible crop insurance contracts to the Assigned Risk Fund, it 
shall do so not later than die transaction cutoff date for the week 
containing the 30* calendar day after die sales closing date for die eligible 
crop insurance contract, except; 

(A) In the case of written agreements requiring annual FCIC ^proval 
or for the initial year of an eligible crop insurance contract 
associated with a written agreement only (excluding written 
agreements specified in Appendix in}, not later than the 
transaction cutoff date for the week containing die 30* calendar 
day after FCIC approval; 

(B) For the initial year of application for any agricultural commodity 
without a fixed sales closing date, the lator of the transaction cutoff 
date for the week containing the 30* calendar day after die eligible 
producers signature date on the application, or the transaction 
cutoff date for the week containing the 30* calendar day prior to 
the cancellation date; and 

(C) For the subsequent year of insurance for any agricultural 
commodity without a fixed sales closing date, the transaction 
cutoff date for the week containing the 30* calendar day prior to 
the cancellation date for the previous year. 

(3) Assigned Risk Fund Retention 

(A) The Company shall retain a 20 percent interest in premium and 
associated ultimate net losses in the Assigned Risk Fund in each 
State. The remainder is ceded to FCIC. 

(B) The associated net book premium of eligible crop insuiance 
contracts assigned to the Assigned Risk Fund shall not exceed 75 
percent of the Company’s net book premium in each State. 

(C) Unless otherwise specified in die Agreement, in the event the 
percentage of net book premium for eligible crop insurance 
contracts in the Assigned Risk Fund exceeds 75 percent of the 
aggregate net book premium for any State, die amount of 
premiums and associated liabilities in the Assigned Risk Fund will 
be reduced pro-rata to 75 percent and the excess will be assigned 
by FCIC to the Commercial Fund for that State. 
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(4) Gommercial Fimd Retention 

(A) The Company shall retain at least a 35 percent interest in premium 
and associated ultimate net losses in the Commercial Fund in each 
State. The remainder shall be ceded to FCIC. 

(B) The retention percentage for the Commercial Fund in each State 
shall be made in 5 percent increments and designated in the 
Company’s Plan of Operations according to Appendix II. 

(5) Underwriting Loss 

(A) Commercial Fund 

After the retentions under paragraph (4), the amount of 
underwriting loss retained by the Company for the Commercial 
Fund will be calculated witto each State as the sum of the 
following: 

(i) For that portion of the underwriting loss amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 100 percent and is less 
than or equal to 160 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to the product of the 
following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(II) The lesser of the Company’s actual loss ratio or 160 
percent, minus 100 percent; and 

(in) The following percentage for the applicable State 
Group: 

State Group 1 65.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 42.5 percent 

(ii) For that portion of the underwriting loss amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 160 percent and is less 
than or equal to 220 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to foe product of foe 
following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(II) The lesser of the Company’s actual loss ratio or 220 
percent, minus 160 percent; and 
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(in) The following percentage for the applicable State 
Groiq): 


State Group 1 45.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 20.0 percent 

(iii) For that portion of the undawriting loss amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 220 percent and is less 
than or equal to 500 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to the product of the 
following; 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(n) The lesser of the Company’s actual loss ratio or 500 
percent, minus 220 percent; and 

(HI) The following percentage for the Explicable State 
Group: 

State Group 1 10.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 5.0 percent 

(iv) FCIC will assume 100 percent of that portion of the 
underwriting loss amount for which flie Company’s loss 
ratio exceeds 500 percent. 

(B) Assigned Risk Fund: 

After the retentions under paragraph (3), die amount of the 
underwriting loss retained by die Company for the Assigned Risk 
Fund will be calculated within each State as the sum of the 
following: 

(i) For that portion of the undrawtiting loss amount for which 

the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 100 percent and is less 
than or equal to 160 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to the product of the 
following: 

(l) Its retained net book premium; 

(n) The lesser of die Company’s actual loss ratio or 160 
percent, minus 100 percent; and 

(m) 7.5 percent. 
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(ii) For that portion of tlie underwriting loss amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 160 percent and is less 
than or equal to 220 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to the product of the 
following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(II) The lesser of the Company’s actual loss ratio or 220 
percent, minus 160 prarcent; and 

(in) 6.0 percent. 

(iii) For that portion of the underwriting loss amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio exceeds 220 percent and is less 
than or equal to 500 percent, the Company shall retain an 
amount of the underwriting loss equal to the product of the 
following: 

(1) Its retained net book premium; 

(n) The less« of the Company’s actual loss ratio or 500 
percent, minus 220 percent; and 

(III) 3.0 percent. 

(iv) FCIC will assume 100 percent of that portion of the 
underwriting loss amount for which the Company’s loss 
ratio exceeds 500 percent. 

(6) Underwriting Gain 

(A) Commercial Fund 

After the retentions under paragraph (4), the aihount of 
underwriting gain retained by the Company for the Commercial 
Fund will be calculated wiOiin each State as the sum of the 
following: 

(i) For that portion of the imdorwriting gain amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio is less than or equal to 100 
percent but is greater than or equal to 65 percent, the 
Company shall retain an amount of the underwriting gain 
equal to the product of the following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 
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(n) 100 percent minus [the greater of the Company’s 

actual loss ratio or 65 percent]; and 

(m) The following percentage for the applicable State 
Groiq): 

State Group 1 75.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 97.5 percent 

(ii) For that portion of the underwriting gain amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio is less than 65 percent but is 
greater than or equal to 50 percent, the Conqiany shall 
retain an amount of the undowriting gain equal to the 
product of the following; 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(II) 65 percent minus [the greater of the Company’s 
actual loss ratio or 50 percent]; and 

(ni) The following percentage for the ^licable State 
Group: 

State Group 1 40.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 40.0 percent 

(iii) For that portion ofthe underwriting gain amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio is less than 50 percent, the 
Company shall retain an amount of the underwriting gain 
equal to the product of the following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(II) 50 percent minus the Company’s actual loss ratio; 
and 

(HI) The following percentage for the applicable State 
Group: 

State Group 1 5.0 percent 

State Groups 2 and 3 5.0 percent 

(B) Assigned Risk Fund 

After the retentions under paragraph (3), the amount of 
underwriting gain retained by the Company for the Assigned Risk 
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Fund will be calculated within each State as the sum of die 
following: 

(i) For that portion of the underwriting ^in amount for which 
the Con^any’s loss ratio is less than or equal to 100 
percent but is greater than or equal to 65 percent, the 
Company shall retain an amount of the underwriting gmn 
equal to the product of the following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(n) 100 percent minus [the greater of the Company’s 

actual loss ratio or 65 percent]; and 

(HI) 22.5 percent. 

(ii) For that portion of the underwriting gain amount for which 
tile Company’s loss ratio is less than 65 percent but is 
greater than or equal to 50 percent, the Company shall 
retain an amount of the underwriting gain equal to the 
product of the following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(H) 65 percent minus [the greater of the Company’s 
actual loss ratio or 50 percent]; and 

(HI) 13.5 percent. 

(iii) For that portion of the underwriting gain amount for which 
the Company’s loss ratio is less than 50 percent, the 
Company shall retain an amount of tiie underwriting ^n 
equal to the product of the following: 

(I) Its retained net book premium; 

(H) 50 percent minus the Company’s actual loss ratio; 

and 

(HI) 3.0 percent. 

(7) The Company’s cumulative underwriting gain or loss shall be determined 
by summing the net underwriting gains or losses for all States for the 
Coimnercial and Assigned Risk Funds. 
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(8) Net Book Quota Share 

(A) The Company shall cede to FCIC 6.5 percent of its cumulative 
underwriting gain or loss calculated in paragraph (7) and the 
associated premium and losses with such amount 

(B) After the cession in subparagraph (A): 

(i) Any underwriting gain due the Company will be paid by 
FCIC to the Company at annual settlement 

(ii) Any underwriting loss of the Company will be paid to 
FCIC on each monthly settlement report for vdiich there is 
an underwriting loss. 

(9) Disbursement of Gains from the Net Book Quota Share 

(A) If the sum of all AIPs Net Book Quota Share, calculated in 
accordance with paragraph (8), results in a net underwriting gain to 
be paid to FCIC for the reinsurance year, a portion of any such net 
underwriting gain will be disbursed to the Company as a payment 
equal to the product of the following: 

(i) The ratio of the Company’s total net book premium for 
additional coverage eligible crop insurance contracts for all 
funds in State Grotqj 3 relative to total net book premium 
for additional coverage eligible crop insurance contracts of 
all AIPs for all funds in State Group 3; and 

(ii) 1.5 percent of the sum of all underwriting gains and losses 
calculated in accordance widi paragraph (7) for all AIPs for 
the reinsurance year. 

(B) Any disbursement under this paragraph will be made at annual 
settlement. 

(10) Contingency Fund 

(A) The Contingency Fund, which is part of the insurance fund 

authorized under section 516(c) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1516(c)), is 
used to offset expenses incurred by FCIC to administer a 
Company’s book of business in the event of Comi«ny supervision, 
rehabilitation, insolvency or operational deficiency, or an 
equivalent event, as determined by FCIC, or the Agreement is 
terminated for cause. 
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(B) Any amounts owed to FCIC by the Company in accordance with 
sections n(a)(6), n(bX12), IV(b)(7), IV(h), and rv(j)(4) will be 
accounted for in the Contingency Fund. 

(11) The Company may reinsure its liability for ultimate net losses remaining 
after aU retentions, designations, and assignments under this Agreement 
Insurance companies that qualify as PICs are not precluded from entering 
into reinsurance arrangements with Ore Company. The Company shall 
inform FCIC in writing of all reinsurance arrangements that relate to 
eligible crop insurance contracts. Reinsurance arrangements, tmless 
otherwise specified by FCIC in writing, must meet the definition of, and 
the standards applicable to: 

(A) Reinsurance in the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners (NAIC) Credit for Reinsurance Model law, or a 
NAIC model successor law; 

(B) Standards for reinsurance under the NAIC Accounting Practices 
and Procedures Manual including any revisions or updates; and 

(C) Any other relevant standards developed by the NAIC for credit for 
reinsurance. 

(12) In addition to other remedies provided in this Agreement, FCIC may, at its 
sole discretion, offer additional reinsurance beyond what is otherwise 
provided in this Agreement whenever the Company reports an amount of 
net book premium greater than the amount FCIC has authorized, in 
accordance with Appendix IL FCIC may cause the underwriting gain or 
loss after the cession deteimined in paragraph (8)(A), payable to or by the 
Company, to be reduced according to the ratio of the excess net book 
premium to the total reported net book premium. The excess will then be 
reinsured under this Agreement The Company agrees to pay FCIC a 
reinsurance premium equal to 5 percent of the excess net book premium 
whenever this provision applies. 


Section in. Subsidies, Expenses, Fees, and Payments 

(a) Subsidies and Expenses 

(1) Risk subsidy shall be determined in accordance with the Act and will be 
provided on behalf of policyholders to the Company on the monthly 
settlement report specified in paragraph (2)(B) below. 

(2) A & O Subsidy and CAT LAE 
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(A) Notwiflistanding the provisions of this section, under no 

circumstances will A&O subsidy or CAT LAE be paid in excess of 
the amounts authorized by Ihe Act. 


(B) A&O subsidy and CAT LAE will be paid to the Company after the 
Company submits, and FCIC accepts, acreage reports, or other similar 
reports (e.g., preliminary tonnage report for eligible raisin crop 
insurance contracts, or inventory value reports far nursery and clam 
crop insurance contracts, annual firm report for eli^ble AGR crap 
insurance contracts). The initial payment to the Company of A&O 
subsidy and CAT LAE will be based on information reported on the 
September monthly settlement report following the end of the 
reinsurance year, and will be adjusted monfoly thoeafter. 

(C) For any eligible crop insurance contract for CAT coverage, A&O 
subsidy will be 0.0 percent of net book premium; for CAT LAE, 

6.0 percent of the net book premium. 

(D) For eligible crop insurance contracts with additional coverage that 
provide coverage under an area-based, or similar plan of insurance, 
the A&O subsidy will be: 

(i) Except as provided in clause (ii), 1 2.0 percent of the net 
book premium for such eligible crop insurance contracts. 

(ii) For area-based or similar plans of insurance that were not 
widely available as of the 2008 reinsurance year, 20. 1 
percent of the net book premium for such eligible crop 
insiuance contracts. 

(E) For an agricultural commodity in a county for which FCIC did not 
establish premium rates in the actuarial data master file for the 
2010 reinsurance year and excluding eligible crop insurance 
contracts subject to subparagraphs (C) and (D): 

(i) For additional coverage eligible crop insurance contracts 
that provide coverage under a revenue plan of insurance 
that can increase liability whenever the market price at the 
time of harvest exceeds the market price at the time of 
planting, 18.5 percent of the net book premium. 

(ii) For all otfier eligible crop insurance contracts, 21.9 percent 
of the net book premium. 

(F) Subject to the limitations provided in subparagraphs (G) and (H) 
and excluding eligible crop insurance contracts subject to 
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subparagraphs (C), (0), and (E), A&O subsidy will be determined 
and paid as set forth below. 

(i) For additional coverage eligible crop insurance contracts 
that provide coverage under a revenue plan of insurance 
that can increase liability whenever the mailcet price at the 
time of harvest exceeds the market price at the time of 
planting, 18.5 percent of the net book premium. 

(ii) For all other eligible crop insurance contracts, 21.9 percent 
of the net book premium. 

(G) Notwitiistanding the provisions contained in subparagraph (F); 

(i) If the sum of the A&O subsidies for all AIPs for all eligible 
crop insurance contracts subject to subparagnqsh (F) for the 
reinsurance year exceeds the product of the following: 

(I) Total liability; 

(II) EPR; 

(in) Average A&O rate; 

(IV) 1.0509; and 

(V) 0.615; then 

(ii) The total A&O subsidy paid to the Company for eligible 
crop insurance contracts subject to subparagraph (F) will be 
equal to the product of: 

(I) The total A&O subsidy calculated for the Company 
according to subparagraph (F); and 

(It) The ratio of clause (i) above divided by the sum of 
the A&O subsidies for all AIPs for all eligible crop 
insurance contracts calculated according to 
subparagraph (F) for the reinsurance year. 

(iii) Any adjustment to the A&O subsidy amount determined in 
accordance with subparagraph (G) will be made on the 
monthly settlement report for the applicable reinsurance 
year and adjustments will end on the first annual settlement 
report for the reinsurance year. 
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(H) Notwithstanding the provisions contained in subparagraph (F): 

(i) If the sum of the A&O subsidies for ail AIPs for all eligible 
crop insurance contracts subject to subparagraph (F) for the 
reinsurance year is less than the product of the following: 

(l) Total liability; 

(n) EPR; 

(m) Average A&O rate; 

(IV) 1.0509; and 

(V) 0.489; then 

(ii) The total A&O subsidy paid to the Company for eligible 
crop insurance contracts subject to subparagrtqph (F) will be 
equal to the product of: 

(I) The total A&O subsidy calculated for the Company 
according to subparagraph (F); and 

(II) The ratio ofclause(i) above divided by the sum of 
the A&O subsidies for all AIPs for all eligible crop 
insurance contracts calculated according to 
subparagraph (F) for the reinsurance year. 

(iii) Any adjustment to the A&O subsidy amount determined in 
accordance widi subparagraph (H) will be made on die first 
annual settlement report for the reinsurance year. 

(I) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (E) through (H), FCIC will pay 
additional A&O subsidy for eligible crop insurance contracts in 
States in which the loss ratio is greater than 120 percent of the total 
net book premium written in the State by all AIPs as follows: 

(i) FCIC will pay an additional A&O subsidy amount equal to 
1.15 percent times die net book premium for eligible crop 
insurance contracts subject to subparagraphs (E) and (F) 
and calculated according to subparagraphs (E) and (F); and 

(ii) Any adjustment to the loss ratio for a State will be made on 
the monthly setdement report for the applicable reinsurance 
year and adjustments will end subject to the limitations for 
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submitting data through automated systems, in accordance 
with Appendix HI. 

(Jf) In addition to other provisions of this Agreement, the amount of 
A&O subsidy may be adjusted to a level that FCIC determines to 
be equitable if issuing or servicing eligible crop insurance 
contracts involves expenses that vary significantly from the basis 
used to determine die A&O subsidy under this section. 

(K) The Conqiany, for itself and any persons whose rights are 

derivative of the Company (including, but not limited to, assigns, 
successors, and representatives) hereby covenants and agrees that 
it will not institute or file any judicial or administrative proceeding, 
or cause the instituting or filing (directly or indirecdy) of any 
judicial or administrative proceeding, or assist any third party that 
has instituted or filed any judicial or administrative proceeding, 
against FCIC, RMA, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
or any officer, agent, or director thereof (collectively, “FCIC”), 
challenging the legality of the terms and conditions of section 
111(a). Nothing in the forgoing precludes file Company fi:om 
responding to a coint order. This covenant and agreement may be 
pleaded by FCIC as a bar or release in the event any such judicial 
or administrative proceeding is instituted or filed. Ihe Company 
and FCIC, prior to execution of this Agreement, had disputed the 
provisions of section 111(a). That dispute now has been 
compromised in a manner mutually acceptable to the Company 
and FCIC, and, in consideration of that compromise, the Company 
agrees and covenants as set fortii above. The Company shall 
require its agents to acknowledge in writing that the agents agree 
to and are bound by the same covenant not to sue contained in tiiis 
paragraph. Such acknowledgement may be contained in an agent 
or other agreement. 

(3) The SSNs of all agents and loss adjusters, as ^plicable, vriio perform any 
service or related activity under an eligible crop insurance contract, shall 
be provided to FCIC in accordance with FCIC procedures. If tire 
applicable SSN is not provided for an eligible crop insurance contract, the 
Company shall not receive any reinsurance for that eligible crop insurance 
contract until the appropriate SSN is provided. 

(4) Compensation to persons involved in the direct sale and service of any 
eligible crop insurance contract under this Agreement, in accordance witii 
FCIC procedures, shall only be paid or provided as follows: 


(A) All compensation paid by the Company or its MGA shall be in 
writing, and provided to FCIC upon request 
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(B) Except as provided in subparagraph (C), in my State in which the 
Company is doing business, the Con^any, its MOA, or any 
afiSliate shall not pay total compensation in excess of 80 percent of 
the total amount of A&O subsidy and CAT LAE calculated in 
accordance with subsection (a)(2) ^eluding any amounts paid 
under subsection (a)(2)(I), for such State. The calculation of the 
80 percent is based on the amount paid by FCIC on Ihe first annual 
settlement r^ort for the reinsurance year. 

(C) The Compmy, its MGA, or any affiliates may only provide 
compensation in excess of that permitted in subparagraph (B) if; 

(i) The Company has been paid an underwriting gain under 
section 11(b)(7) on the first annual settlement report for ttie 
reinsurance year; 

(ii) For my State in which the Compmy is doing business, the 
total amount of aD compensation paid under fiiis 
subparagraph md subparagraph (B) does not exceed 100 
percent of the total amount calculated for A&O subsidy md 
CAT LAB in accordmee with subsection (a)(2), excluding 
my amounts paid under subsection (a)(2)(Q, for such State. 
The calculation of the 100 percent is based on the amount 
paid by FCIC on the first annual settlement report for the 
reinsurmce year; md 

(iii) The total amount of compmsation paid under this 
subparagraph to alt persons in all States for the reinsurmce 
year does not exceed: 

(I) The underwriting gain paid to the Compmy under 
section 11(b)(7) on the first annual settlement report 
for the reinsurmce year; less 

(II) Any net book quota share ceded to FCIC by the 
Compmy under section 11(b)(8) on the first annual 
settlement report for the reinsurmce year; plus 

(HI) Any disbursement of gains fix»m the net book quota 
share received by the Compmy fi-om FCIC under 
section 11(b)(9) on the first annual settlement report 
for the reinsurmce year; less 

(TV) Any amounts obligated by the Compmy mder 

reinsurmce arrangements with entities that are not 
owned, in whole or in part, md controlled by the 
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Company subject to section II(b)(l 1) for the 
reinsurance year, plus 

(V) Any ceding commissions or other amounts received 
by the Company for reinsurance arrangements 
subject to section II(bXl 1) for the reinsurance year. 

(E) If FCIC discovers that the Company, its MGA, or afBliate has paid 
compensation in excess of the amoimts allowed in subparagraphs 
(B) or (C), the Company will be subject to any sanction described 
in this Agreement or applicable regulations. Any scheme or device 
to circumvent the limitations in subparagraphs (B) or (C) will be 
considered a violation of this Agreement 

(b) Administrative Fees 

The Company shall remit to FCIC all administrative fees collected in accordance 

with the applicable eligible crop insurance contract and the following: 

(1) In the event the policyholder is a limited resource farmer as defined in the 
regulations, the Company shall submit the required information to FCIC 
and FCIC will waive the applicable fees on the monthly settlement r^ort. 

(2) The Company shall terminate eligible crop insurance contracts if 
administrative fees are not paid by the date specified in fee applicable 
eligible crop insurance contract for CAT coverage and report such 
termination to FCIC in accordance wife FCIC procedures. 

(3) FCIC will perform debt collection activities for CAT administrative fees 
feat have not been timely paid, provided fee Company has followed FCIC 
procedures. 

(c) Payments 

(1) Wife respect to payments due FCIC fiem fee Company; 

(A) Except as provided in subparagraph (B), all payments will be netted 
on the monthly and annual settlement reports with amounts due the 
Company fiom FCIC. FCIC will remit amoimts due fee Company by 
electronic fends transfer (EFT) on or before fee FCIC payment date. 
Any amounts due FCIC or fee Company feat are not timely remitted 
are subject to fee interest rate provisions contained in section IV(c), 
wife such interest accruing fiom fee date such payment was due to fee 
date of payment. 

(B) Amounts due FCIC on the September monthly settlement report 
following the end of fee reinsurance year will be netted wife amounts 
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due the Company on prior reinsurance year reports. The Company must remit 
amounts due no later than the Company payment date for the September 
monthly report. The A&O subsidy and CAT LAE ^own on the September 
monthly settlement rqtort following the end of the reinsurance year, will not 
be netted with amounts due from the Company, but will be paid no kter than 
the third business day of October. All subsequent monthly or annual 
settlement reports far the reinsurance year will be paid as specified in 
subparagraph (A). 

(2) In the event that FCIC erroneously rejects data that was correctly 
submitted by the Company and a payment would be due to the Company 
if the data had not been rejected, Ae Company shall be entitled to interest 
accrued on this amount for the period of such delay, at the rate provided in 
section IV{cXl). 

(3) Any fimds paid by the Company to FCIC in the conqrromise and 
settlement of any dispute between FCIC and the Company in an amoimt 
less than FCIC claimed was due will be included on the monthly 
settlement report without regard to the provisions of section 11(b). 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Agreement, if a review or 
examination reveals that the Company or its affiliates have committed an 
error or omission or failed to comply with a term of the Act, this 
Agreement, regulations, or FCIC procedures, FCIC will provide written 
notice to the Company within 3 years of die end of the insurance period 
when the error, omission or Mure occurred, if the Company owes a debt 
to FCIC, rmless the error, omission or Mure was willful or intentional. 
The failure to provide timely notice required herein shall only relieve the 
Company firom liability for the debt owed and not for other consequences 
of the error, omission or Mure that address other obligations of the 
Company, including maintaining a satisfactory performance record. 
Written notice to the Company under this paragraph will: 

(A) Describe the failure regarding compliance with a specified term of 
the Act, this Agreement, the regulations, or FCIC procedures; 

(B) State that such failure results in an amount being owed to FCIC; 

(C) Include the crop year and eligible crop insurance contract 
number(s) for which such failure occurred; and 

(D) Provide sufficient detail to put the Company on general notice of 
fire type of error, omission or failure alleged (such as failure to 
properly calculate the approved yield or failure to conduct a pre- 
acceptance inspection, etc.). 
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(5) The Company shall provide written notice, in a form similar to the notice 
in paragraph (4), to FCIC of any claim that funds may be owed &om FCIC 
to the Company within 3 years after annual settlement of the reinsurance 
year in which such funds are claimed to be owed. Failure to provide such 
notice shall relieve FCIC of the obligation to repay any amount that would 
be owed to the Company. If an investigation by FCIC determines fliat 
funds may be owed by FCIC to the Company, written notice does not need 
to be provided. 

Section IV. General Provisions 

(a) Collection of Information and Data 

(1) The Company is required to collect and provide to FCIC aU SSNs or EMs 
that are required to be submitted by the policyholder tmder the eligible 
crop insurance contract, and the SSNs of all employees, affiliates, and 
other persons as required by FCIC procedures. SSNs or EINs shall be 
protected, as prescribed in tfie Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C. § 552a), by 
the Company and all of its affiliates with access to such information. 

(2) In accordance with section 502(c) of the Act (7 U.S.C. § 1502(c)), neither 
the Company, nor its personnel, or contractors, or affiliates may disclose 
to the public any information provided by the policyholder unless such 
disclosure is otherwise required by Federal law. 

(3) All persons who, have access to Protected Information or Personally 
Identifiable Infonnation, including, but not limited to, personnel, 
contractors, service providers and affiliates of the Company, shall sign a 
non-disclosure statement, in accordance with reporting and certification 
requirements contained in section XV of Appendbc I. 

(4) The Company and all of its affiliates shall develop, implement, and 
maintain infonnation controls and s3retems, including those pertaining to 
all Protected Information and records, in a maimer consistent with the 
Federal Information Security Management Act (FISMA) (44 U.S.C. § 
3541), or any Federal law covering Federal crop insurance information. 
FISMA is based on an on-going, risk-based process to identify, assess, 
plan, and strengthen information security. The Company shall make 
available audit and assessments examining its Information Technology 
security, both internal and external, to FCIC upon request 

(5) The Company shall report any loss or unauthorized disclosure of Protected 
Information or Personally Identifiable Information to FCIC within one 
hour of discovery of the loss or unauthorized disclosure of such 
information in accordance with Appendix HI, and shall not distinguish 
between suspected or confirmed losses or disclosures. 
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(b) Reports 

(1 ) The Company is required to collect, maintain and submit to FCIC data fliat 
FCIC reasonably determines is necessary to the operation of the Federal 
crt^ insurance program. Data the Company is required to submit to FCIC 
shall be certified as accurate, detailed and submitted to FCIC in 
accordance with FCIC procedures. 

(2) Unless spedficaUy approved by FCIC in writing, FCIC wiU reject any 
eligible crop insurance contract originally submitted by the Company after 
the February monthly transaction cutoff date following the reinsurance 
year. 

(3) Producer premirrms and administrative fees collected by the Company 
shall be repotted to FCIC in accordance with Appendix IH. 

(4) The Company shall provide irtformation to FCIC relating to eligible crop 
insurance contracts of the Company reinsured under this A^eement as 
specified herein and in Appendix HI. 

(5) In addition to any other reporting requirement, the Company shall report 
the following information regarding each eligible crop insurance contract 
and have such information be accepted by FCIC not later than fire 
applicable date specified in paragraph (6): 

(A) AH names, SSNs, and BINs the policjdiolder is required to report 
under the eligible crop insurance contract; 

(B) The agricultural commodity to be insmed under the eligible crop 
insurance contract; and 

(C) The plan of instrrance and coverage level, including the price 
election, elected by the eligible producer. 

(6) Information specified in paragr^h (5) must be accepted by FCIC not later 
than: 

(A) In cases of written agreements requiring armual FCIC approval or 
for the initial year of a written agreement (unless otherwise 
specified in Appendix HI), not later than the transaction cutofi' date 
for the week contairring fire 30th calendar day after FCIC approval; 

(B) For any renewal or multi-year written agreement (unless oftierwise 
specified in Appendix HI), the transaction cutoff date fer the week 
containing the 30th calendar day after the sales closing date for the 
eligible crop insurance contract; 
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(C) For any agricultural commodity without a fixed sales closing date: 

(i) For the initial year of application, the later of the 
transaction cutoff date for foe week containing foe 30fo 
calendar day after foe eligible producers signature date, or 
foe transaction cutoff date for foe week containing foe 30th 
calendar day after foe cancellation date; 

(ii) For any subsequent year of insurance, foe transaction cutoff 
date for foe week containing foe 30th calendar day after foe 
cancellation date; and, 

(D) For all other eligible crop insurance contracts not covered in 
subparagraphs (A) through (C), foe transaction cutoff date for foe 
week including the 30th calendar day after foe sales closing date 
for foe eligible crop insurance contract. 

(7) The A&O subsidy applicable to foe eligible crop insurance contract 

determined in accordance with section 111(a)(2) will be reduced whenever 
foe information required by paragraph (5) has not been accepted by FCIC 
or such information is revised after foe deadlines set forth in 
paragraph (6). 

(A) The A&O subsidy for foe eligible crop insurance contract will be 
reduced by: 

(i) 1 percental point if foe required information is first 
accepted or revised after foe transaction cut-off date for foe 
week containing foe 30"' calendar day after the sales 
closing date (or other eancellation, ^roval, or signature 
date specified in paragraph (6)), but prior to foe transaction 
cut-off date for foe week containing the 60* calendar day; 

(ii) 2 percentage points if foe required information is first 
accepted or revised after foe transaction cut-off date for the 
week containing the 60* calendar day after foe sales 
closing date (or other cancellation, approval, or signature 
date specified in paragraph (6)), but prior to foe transaction 
cut-off date for foe week containing the 90* calendar day; 
or 

(iii) 3 percentage points if the required infeimation is first 
accepted or revised after foe transaction cut-off date for the 
week containing foe 90* calendar day after foe sales 
closing date (or other cancellation, approval, or signature 
date specified in paragraph (6)). 
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(B) The sanctions under this paragraph may be reduced or waived if 
the delay is caused in whole or in part by FCIC. 

(C) If the eligible crop insurance contract or FCIC procedures require 
or allow the policyholder to make an election of, or change to, any 
information required to be reported under paragraph (5) after the 
sqiplicable deadline specified in paragraph (6), the A&O subsidy 
r^uction in paragraph (7) will not apply for that eligible crop 
insurance contract until the weekly transaction ctitoff date 
containing the 30th calendar date after the date the policyholder is 
requited to make such designation, or a determination by the 
Conq>any in accordance with FCIC procedures, and the dates in 
paragr^h (7)(A)(i), (ii), and (iii) are adjusted accordingly. 

(8) The Summary of Coverage and billing statement provided to the 

policyholder shall, at a minimum, prominently display each of the 
following: 

(A) The amount of risk subsidy paid by FCIC on behalf of the 
policyholder; 

(B) The amount of premium and a dmini strative fees due the Company 
fiom the policyholder; 

(C) The amount of A&O subsidy paid by FCIC to the Company on 
behalf of the policyholder, as calculated in accordance witft 
sections III(a)(2)(D),(E), and (F) and prior to any adjustments 
made in accordance with sections 111(a)(2)(G), (H), or (I); and 

(D) For purposes of displaying the A&O subsidy adjustment calculated 
in accordance with section III(a)(2)(I), a footnote stating: “The 
reported A&O subsidy amount may increase by 1 . 1 5 percent of the 
net book premium, if the loss ratio in the state exceeds 1.20 or may 
otherwise change if required by the Standard Reinsurance 
Agreement. However, the amount of premium the policyholder is 
required to pay will not change. 

(c) Interest 

(1) Any interest that the Company is required to pay FCIC under the terms of 
this Agreement will be paid at the simple interest rate of 15 percent per 
aiuium. 

(2) The Conqjany will repay with interest any amount paid to the Company by 
FCIC that FCIC or the Company subsequently determines was not due. 
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(3) FCIC will repay with interest any amonnt paid by flie Company to FCIC, 
which FCIC subsequently detennines was not due. 

(4) Interest on amounts determined not to be due will begin to accrue on the 
3 1st day after the date diat: 

(A) In the case of amounts owed to die Company, a written notification 
stating the amoimt claimed to be owed is provided to FCIC by die 
Company, as applicable, and end on the date the amount is paid in 
full; or 

(B) In the case of amounts owed to FCIC, the Company receives a 
final determination ftom FCIC or other written statement from 
FCIC that a specific amount is owed, as applicable, and aid on the 
date the overpaid amount is paid in full. Appeal by the Company 
under this Agreement or 7 C.F.R. § 400.169 does not delay die 
date by which interest starts to accrue. 

(d) Escrow Account 

(1) At the Company’s request, FCIC will allow the Company to establish an 
escrow account in the name of FCIC at a bank designated by the 
Company, and proved by FCIC, to reimburse the Company ftir payment 
of indemnities, prevented planting payments or replant payments to 
policyholders by the Company. The Company's bank shall pledge 
collateral as required by 3 1 C.F.R. § 202 in the amount determined by 
FCIC. 

(2) When an escrow account has been established, the Company may request 
FCIC to fiind the escrow account by submitting indemnity data to FCIC in 
accordance with Appendix III. A request to fund the escrow account shall 
be deemed certified by an authorized officer or authorized enqiloyee of the 
Company that the information establishing the claim is correct and 
accurate. If the Company utilizes the escrow process to pay indemnities, 
prevented planting, or replant payments, the Company shall issue payment 
to the producer within 3 business days of submitting the request for 
escrow funding to FCIC. 

(3) Any Company that elects not to utilize escrow funding will be reimbursed 
for paid losses validated and accepted on the monthly settlement report. 

(4) The Company’s bank may only draw fimds fiom the escrow account when 
the instrument or document issued as payment of the indemnity, prevented 
planting payment or replant payment has cleared (he Company’s bank 
account. 
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(5) If there is a shortftU of funds in die escrow account, it is the Company’s 

responsibility to deposit funds to cover any shortages. 

(e) Supplemental Insurance 

(1) The Company shall not sell a contract of insurance or similar instrument, 
which is written in conjunction with an eligible crop insurance contract 
and not reinsured by FCIC, unless the Company has complied with the 
requirements of 7 C.F.R. § 400.713. 

(2) FCIC will not provide reinsurance for an eligible crop insurance conhract 
if the Company sold a contract of insurance or instrument described in 
paragraph (1) that FCIC determines to have shifted risk to, or increases the 
risk of, such eligible crop insurance contract reinsured 'undra' this 
Agreement, or if the Company administers such insurance or instrument in 
a manner inconsistent with information submitted in accordance wMi 7 
C.F.R. § 400,713. 

(3) The Company shall maintain, and make available at the request of FCIC, 
the underwriting information pertaining to a contract of insurance or 
instrument described in paragraph (1), including, but not limits to, the 
policy number and aU SSNs and EINs related to the eligible crop 
insurance contract. 

(4) If the terms of a contract of insurance or instrument described in 
paragraph (1) become inconsistent with the terms of the eligible crop 
insurance contract causing payments to be made under the eligible crop 
insurance contract that would not otherwise be payable, reinsurance will 
be denied. 

(f) Insurance Operations 

(1) General 

(A) The Company shall verify yields and other information used to 
establish insurance guarantees and indemnity payments in 
accordance with die regulations and FCIC procedures. 

(B) The Company shall use contracts, standards, FCIC procedures, 
methods, and instructions as authorized by FCIC in the sale and 
SMvice of eligible crop insurance contracts. 

(C) The Company shall comply with standards and FCIC procedures to 
create forms used in tfie sales and service of any eligible crop 
insurance contract. 
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(2) Plan of Operations 

(A) The Company’s complete Plan of Operations shall be submitted to 
FCIC by April 1 preceding the reinsurance year, unless otherwise 
aufliori 2 »d by FCIC. The Plan of Operations shall meet the 
requirements of this Agreement, including, but not limited to, die 
format and all requirements specified in Appendix II, to be 
considered a complete Plan of Operations. 

(B) The Plan of Operations contains integral terms to this Agreement 
so no Agreement exists for a reinsurance year until ttie Plan of 
Operation has been approved by FCIC. Once approved by FCIC, 
the Company’s Plan of Operations becomes an Appendix to the 
Agreement 

(C) If the Plan of Operations is not approved by FCIC by the July 1 
start of the reinsurance year: 

(i) FCIC may, at its sole discretion, provide die Company with 
written notice: 

(I) Agreeing to reinsure and pay CAT LAB, A&O 
subsidy and risk subsidy for eligible crop insurance 
contracts that are renewed or sold by or on behalf of 
the Company while FCIC continues its evaluation 
of the Plan of Operations: or 

(II) Directing the Company and any of its service 
providers and agents to cease die renewal or sale of 
eligible crop insurance contracts until FCIC 
determines whether to approve or disapprove the 
Plan of Operations. 

(ii) Any eligible crop insurance contract sold or renewed after 
FCIC has provided written notice that the Company shall 
cease the renewal or sale of eligible crop insurance 
contracts until FCIC determines whether to approve or 
disapprove the Plan of Operations will not be provided 
reinsurance, A&O subsidy, CAT LAB, or risk subsidy. 

(iii) If FCIC authorizes the continued renewal or sale of eligible 
crop insurance contracts by or on behalf of the Company 
while FCIC completes its evaluation of the Plan of 
Operations and: 
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(I) Approves the Plan ofOperations, the renewed and 
sold eligible crop insurance contracts will be 
reinsured under the newly approved Plan of 
Operations; or 

(n) Disapproves the Plan of Operations, the eligible 

crop insurance contracts renewed or sold during the 
evaluation period will be transferred to FCIC and 
will be processed in accordance with section Df of 
Appenehx I, 

(D) The Company shall be in compliance with the Freedom to E-File 

Act and section 508 of the Rdiabilitation Act. The Company shall 
file its plan for meeting the requirement of these statutory 
provisions, in accordance with Appendix D. 

(g) Access to Records and Operations 

(1 ) Upon written request, unless otherwise authorized by the FCIC Manager, 
the Company shall provide FCIC reasonable access to its offices, 
personnel, and all records that pertain to the business conducted under, or 
the requirements contained in, this Agreement, including, but not limited 
to, access to records on the operation of the Company, at any time during 
normal business hours. 

(2) The Company shall enter into, and enforce agreements to raisure that its 
affiliates provide FCIC and the Company with access to its affiliates’ 
offices, persoimel, and all records that pertain to the business conducted 
under, or the requirements contained in, this Agreement, including, but not 
limited to, access to records on the operation of such affiliate, at any time 
during normal business hours. 

(3) The Company shall designate in its Plan of Operations where the records 
pertaining to the business conducted under this Agreement are located, hr 
the case of electronic records, the location of computers or servers may be 
deemed the designated location. 

(4) Records described in this subsection shall be retained until 3 years after 
the last day on which records may be submitted through automated 
systems in accordance with Appendix III. 

(5) FCIC may require the Company and its affiliates to retain certain specified 
records for a longer period than required in paragraph (4) if it so notifies 
the Company in writing at any time before ie expiration of the applicable 
3-year period. If the applicable 3-tyear period has expired and the 
Company or its affiliate still has the records in their possession, FCIC can 
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require that such records be retained for a longer period by providing 
written notice. 

(6) Notwithstanding paragraph (4), records regarding an unsatisfied debt of a 
policyholder shall be retained until the debt is satisfied or is discharged 
dirough bankruptcy proceedings. 

(7) For die purpose of this subsection the term "FCIC includes all U.S. 
Government agencies including, but not limited to, USDA Office of 
Inspector General, die Gov ernm ent Accountability Office, and the 
Department of Labor. 

(h) Compliance and Corrective Action 

(1) The Company and its affiliates shall comply with the provisions of this 
Agreement, as applicable. The Company is solely responsible for the 
conduct and performance of its persormel and affiliates with respect to the 
obligations imposed by this Agreement and FCIC procedures. Liability for 
damages incurred, to the extent it is caused by an error or omission or 
failure to comply with this Agreement or apphcable FCIC procedures, is 
the sole responsibility of the Company. The assumption of liability under 
this section is only for the purpose of this Agreement and may not be 
relied upon by any person or entity not a part to diis Agreement for any 
purpose. 

(2) In addition to paragraph (1), the Company and its affiliates shall comply 
with FCIC procedures, and the applicable laws of the States in which the 
Company is conducting business under this Agreement, unless preenqrted 
in accordance with section IV{o). 

(3) The Company shall fidly cooperate with FCIC in the review or 
examination of the Company or its affiliates regarding compliance with 
the requirements of the Agreement and FCIC procedures. The Company 
shall include in its agreements with its affiliates provisions that ensure that 
such affiliates agree to cooperate and assist FCIC in the reviews and 
examinations conducted in accordance with this Agreement. 

(4) In addition to any other remedies available under this Agreement, if FCIC 
finds that the Company has not complied with a provision of this 
Agreement, and the Company has not taken appropriate steps to correct 
the act of non-compliance, FCIC may, at its sole discretion, require that 
the Company take corrective action within 45 days of the date of making a 
written demand The Company shall provide FCIC with satisfactory 
documentary evidence of ffie corrective action taken to address the act of 
non-compliance. 
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(5) If a State makes a determination that the Company or its affiliates are not 
in compliance with state law and FCIC detennines snch non-compliance is 
materid to the Company’s obligations tinder this Agreement, and all 
appeals have been exhausted, FCIC will take remedial actions, which may 
include suspension or termination of this Agreement in accordance vdth 
section IV{i) and 0, denial of reinsurance, A&O subsidy, CAT LAE, and 
risk subsidy, for all eligible crop insurance contracts for which such non- 
compliance occurred, in whole or in part, depending on the materiality or 
severity of the non-compliance. 

(6) In addition to any other remedies in this Agreement, if FCIC detennines 
tiiat (he Company or its affiliate willfiiUy violated the Agreement or FCIC 
procedures, FCIC reserves the right to deny reinsurance, A&O subsidy, 
CAT LAE, and risk subsidy for any insurance contract that is sold or 
serviced in violation of the terms of this Agreement or FCIC procedures. 

(7) Whenever a failure to comply with a provision of this Agreement or FCIC 
procedures by the Company or its service providers, agents, and loss 
adjusters materially affects the existence or amount of the indemnity, 
prevented planting payment, replant payment, or premium for an eligible 
crop insurance contract (including, but not limited to, incorrect APH 
calculations; improper adjustment of losses; sales agents or sales 
supervisors involved in the adjustment of losses; failure to verify 
eligibility for insurance, acreage planted or prevented from being planted, 
insurable shares, insurable causes of loss, or unit division) and FCIC is: 

(A) Able to determine the correct amount of indemnity, prevented 

planting payment, replant payment, or premium, FCIC, except as 
provided in paragraph (8)(A), will deny A&O subsidy, CAT LAE, 
and risk subsidy or reduce die A&O subsidy or CAT LAE for the 
eligible crop insurance contract based on the severity of the failure, 
and require the Company: 

(i) To report to FCIC through PASS the correct amount of 
indemnity, prevented planting payment, replant payment, 
and premium; 

(ii) To pay to the policyholder any amount of underpaid 
indemnity, prevented planting payment, replant payment, 
or overpaid premium; and 

(iii) To pay to FCIC any overpaid indemnify, prevented 
planting payment, replant payment, or underpaid premium 
and any subsidy that exceeds the amount the Company or 
polic)holder was entitled to receive. 
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(B) Unable to determine tiie correct amount of indemnity, prevented 
planting payment, replant payment, or premium that should have 
been paid, FCIC shall deny reinsurance, A&O subsidy, CAT LAE 
and risk subsidy, in whole or in part, based on the severity of the 
failure, unless the Company can provide documentary evidence 
satisfactory to FCIC drat shows the correct amount of the 
indemnity, prevented planting payment, replant payment, or 
premium. 

(8) Hie Company provides valuable program delivery service for which 
payment is made in die form of A&O subsidy and CAT LAE. FCIC and 
die Company agree that FCIC is damaged by a failure of the Company or 
its service providers, agents, and loss adjusters to provide services or to 
comply with a provision of this Agreement or FCIC procedures, and that 
the i^ue of such service or fiiilure to comply is difficult to determine 
because the damages are uncertain and die amount of service or failure to 
comply is difficult to quantify. FCIC and the Company agree that in view 
of the difficulty of determining the value of such service, the amounts 
stated below are reasonable estimates of the value. In the event there is a 
pattern or practice of foiling to conqily with the Agreement or FCIC 
procedures and FCIC has determined die Company or its service 
providers, agents, and loss adjusters have foiled to provide services or to 
comply with a provision of this Agreement or FCIC procedures and such 
failure has occurred; 

(A) During the sales and service, claims, or operations process, the 
Conipany agrees to pay FCIC an amount up to the entire A&O 
subsidy or CAT LAE, as applicable, on all crop insurance contracts 
affected by the failure based on the materiality or severity of the 
failure, as determined by FCIC; and 

(B) If a pattern or practice under this paragr^h also involves overpaid 
indenmities that may be Collected under paragraph (7)(A), any 
reduction in A&O subsidies and CAT LAE will be imposed under 
this paragraph, not paragraph (7)(A). 

(9) Failure of the Company or its affiliates to cease or desist any activity or to 
take a specific action, as required by FCIC in writing, will subject the 
Company or its affiliates to the sanctions in section 515(h) of the Act (7 
U.S.C. § 1515(h)). 

(10) Any payment due from, or paid by, the Company under this subsection 
shall be in addition, and without prejudice, to any other tights of FCIC, or 
the United States. FCIC may, at its sole discretion, waive, reduce or delay 
repayment if such actions are needed for continued delivery of the 
program. 
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(11) Failure of the Company to make payment in accordance with the 
provisions of this Agreement, or with provisions of any separate written 
agreement to make such payment between the Congjany and FCIC, shall 
subject the Company to the remedies available under this Agreement. 

(12) Nothing in this subsection prevents FCIC ftom suspending or terminating 
fltis Agreement in accordance with section IV(i) and (j). 

(13) Nothing in this Agreement precludes the government from taking any 
actions authorized by law relating to fiau4 waste, or abuse. 

(i) Suspension 

In addition to the other remedies available in this Agreement, FCIC may suspend 

this Agreement for cause due to a material breach or frdlute to perform or coolly 

wMi obligations under this Agreement. If this Agreement is suspended for cause; 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (3), the suspension will remain in effect 
until FCIC determines that the error or omission has been corrected and 
that steps have been taken to prevent its occurrence. 

(2) While suspended, the Company shall not, as determined by FCIC: 

(A) Sell, or authorize to be sold, any new crop insurance contracts; 

(B) Renew, or authorize the renewal of, existing eligible crop 
insurance contracts; or 

(C) Service any eligible crop insurance contracts in effect at the time 
of the suspension (A&O subsidy and CAT LAE will continue to be 
paid only for those eligible crop insurance contracts that FCIC 
requires to be serviced). 

(3) If the eligible crop insurance contracts are not serviced as required by 
paragraph (2XC), or errors or omissions are not corrected within the 
timeframe specified by FCIC, the suspension will remain in effect and this 
Agreement will automatically terminate at the end of the reinsurance year, 
or an earlier date if notice of termination is provided by FCIC, and A&O 
subsidy and CAT LAE will be denied. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of tins Agreement, during the period 
of suspension, the Company may submit a request to FCIC for approval 
by FCIC to not renew some or all of the existing eligible crop insurance 
contracts. Each request shall contain supporting documentation stating tire 
basis for the request and the proposed implementation of the request. 
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(5) Any eligible crop insurance contract that is sold or renewed if precluded 
by FCIC, while this Agreement is suspended will not receive reinsurance, 
A&O subsidy, CAT LAE or risk subsidy for such eligible crop insurance 
contracts. 

(6) Any eligible crop insurance contract not renewed in accordance with this 
subsection shall be canceled in accordance with the terms of the eligible 
crop insurance contract not later than 1 5 days before the next applicable 
cancellation date. 

(j) Ter min ation 

(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Agreement, FCIC may 
terminate this Agreement for cause due to a material failure to perform or 
cottqrly with this Agreement or the FCIC procedures, or for the 
convenience of die government. 

(2) Termination will be effective on the date specified by FCIC but under no 
circumstances will it be after the last day of the reinsurance year. 

(3) If this Agreement is terminated, FCIC will not provide reinsurance for 
eligible crop insurance contracts issued or renewed after die date of the 
termination. Excqit as otherwise provided in this Agreement, FCIC will 
provide reinsurance in accordance with the terms of the Agreement, for 
eligible crop insurance contracts in effect as of the date of the termination 
until the next cancellation date for the eligible crop insurance contract. 

(4) In addition to any other reductions provided in the Agreement, if this 
Agreement is terminated by FCIC for cause, the Company shall pay FCIC 
an amount not greater than 10 percent of the net book premium for all 
eligible crop insurance contracts in its book of business based on the 
materiality or severity of the cause. AU amounts collected under this 
paragraph will be placed in the Contingency Fund. 

(5) After termination of this Agreement, uidess otherwise specified in this 
Agreement, all of the Company’s eligible crop insurance contracts in its 
book of business shall be cancelled in accordance with the terms of such 
contract not later than 15 days before the next applicable cancellation date, 

(k) Disputes and Appeals 

(1) If the Company disputes an action, finding, or decision of FCIC under fliis 
Agreement, the Company shall seek a final administrative decision 
regarding such action, finding, or decision in accordance with the 
provisions of 7 C.F.R. § 400.169 before seeking judicial review. 
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(2) If the Company seeks a final administrative decision or reconsideration in 
accordance with 7 C § 400. 169, FCIC will, in most cases, issue a 
fblly documented decision within 90 days of the receipt of a notice of 
dispute accompatued by all information necessary to render a decision. If a 
decision cannot be issued within 90 days, FCIC will notify the Company 
within the 90-day period of the reasons why such a decision cannot be 
issued and when it will be issued. 

(l) Agreement Change Date 

(1) This is a single year Agreement that ends June 30 of flie reinsurance year. 
The Con^tany can enter into a new Agreement under the terms and 
conditions, except for issuances and revisions pertaining to Appendix HI, 
thatexist as ofMaich IS preceding the reinsurance year by filing a Plan of 
Operations and obtaining approval from FCIC. 

(2) If Congress enacts legislation on or before June 30 that will affect ttie 
terms of the Agreement fw the next reinsurance year, the Company may, 
within 1 S days of the date of enactment; 

(A) Withdraw its Plan of Operations; or 

(B) Amend its Plan of Operations, according to FCIC procedures. 

(m) Funding Contingency 

If Congress makes any change in law that will affect the amount of funds 
authorized to be paid under diis Agreement, the affected provisions in this 
Agreement will be automatically revised to reflect such change in funding. Undo' 
no circumstance may a payment be made under this Agreement that is in excess 
of the amount authorized by law at the time such amount may be owed. 

(n) Previous Obligations 

Any obligations continuing under any previous Agreement will remain subject to 
the terms and conditions of such previous Agreement. 

(o) Preemption of State Law 

(1) In accordance with section 506(1) of die Act (7 U.S.C. § 1506(1)), the 
provisions of this Agreement that are inconsistent with provisions of State 
or local law will supersede such law to the extent of the inconsistency. 

(2) The provisions of 7 C.F.R. part 400, suhpart P pertaining to preemption of 
State or local laws or regulations are specifically incorporate herein and 
made a part hraeof. 
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(3) No assessment for any guarantee funds or similar programs may be 
computed or levied on the Company by any State for or on aoootmt of any 
premiums payable on eligible crop insurance contracts reinsured under 
diis Agreement. 

(4) No State or local regulatory andioiity, including without limitation a 
State’s insurance commissioner, department, or comparable public 
authority, may enforce or seek to enforce any provision of the Act, the 
regulations, this Agreement, or any FCIC procedures, without flie prior 
written consent of FCIC. 

(p) Discrimination 


The Company shall not discriminate against any employee, applicant for 
employmwit, insined, applicant for insurance, or potential ^plicant for insurance 
because of race, color, national origin, religion, sex, age, disability, marital status, 
or in retaliation for exercising his or her rights under applicable Federal law. The 
Company shall he in substantial compliance with all applicable Federal laws 
prohibiting discrimination. 

(q) Setoff 

(1) Funds due from the Company may be get off under the provisions of tUs 
Agreement or under the provisions of 3 1 U.S.C. ch^ter 37. 

(2) Any amount due the Company under this Agreement is not subject to any 
lien, attachment, garnishment, or any other similar process prior to that 
amount being paid under this Agreement, unless such lien, attachment, or 
garnishment arises under title 26 of die United States Code. 

(3) Set off as provided in this section will not deprive die Company of any 
right it might otherwise have to contest the indebtedness involved in the 
set off action by administrative appeal. 

(4) In the event a Company fails to pay any amount when due under this 
Agreement, any further payments to the Company from FCIC will be set 
off against any amounts due FCIC regardless of the reinsurance year until 
such amounts are paid with appropriate interest. 

(5) Notwithstanding an assignment made in accordance with section IV(r), 
FCIC may set off: 

<A) Any amount due FCIC under this Agreement; 

(B) Any amounts for which the Company is indebted to the United 
States for taxes for which a notice of Hen was filed or a notice of 
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levy was served in accordance with the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (26 U.S.C. § 6323), or any amendments 
thereto or modifications thereof, before acknowledpnent by FCIC 
of receipt of the notice of assignment; and 

(C) Any amounts, other than amounts specified in subparagraphs (A) 

and (B) due to FCIC or any other agency of the United States, if 
FCIC notified the assignee of such amounts to be set off at or 
before the time acknowledgment was made of receipt of the notice 
of assignment. 

(r) Assignment 

(1) No assignment by the Company shall be made of the Agreement, or the 

rights thereunder, unless; 

(A) The Company assigns the proceeds of the Agreement to a bank, 
trust company, or other financing institution, including, but not 
limited to, any federal lending agency, or to a person or firm that 
holds a lien or encumbrance at the time of assignment; and 

(B) The Company receives the prior approval of FCIC to assign the 
proceeds of this Agreement to any other person or firm. 

(2) Any assignment made under paragraph (1): 

(A) Will be recognized only if and when the assignee thereof files with 
FCIC a written notice of the assignment together with a signed 
copy of the instrument of assignment; 

(B) Shalt cover all amounts payable and not already paid under file 
Agreement; 

(C) Shall not be made to more than one party; and 

(D) Shall not be subject to further assignment, except that any such 
assignment may be made to one party as agency or trustee for two 
or more parties. 
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Certilicatioii 

TTie undersigaed aclmowledges tiiat the Company and its Board of Directors, if applicable, has 
authorized the Company to enter into this Ageement for the 201 6 reinsurance year. The 
undersigned certifies that the infoim^on provided by the Ccsmpany related to this Agreement is 
true and accurate and acknowledges that any misrepresentation in the submission of this 
Agreement and information provided by the Company related to this Agreement may result in 
civil, administrative, or criminal liability against the Company. 


APPROVED AND ACCEPTED FOR 
THE FEDERAL CROP 

BSrSDRANCE CORPORATION THE COMPANY 


Signature 


Name 


Title 


Date 


Signature 


Name 


Title 


Date 
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Mr. Aderholt: What rules and regulations govern the SRA? Is there a 
time set in statute or regulation that dictates the length an SRA. is in 
place? What authority does DSDA utilize to renegotiate the SRA? 

Response: RMA' s authority to provide reinsurance and renegotiate the 
SRA is in section 508 (k) (8) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act. By law, RMA 
may renegotiate an SRA once every 5 reinsurance years but is not required to 
do so and the budget neutrality language in the 2014 Farm Bill limits what 
can be renegotiated. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe how the cap on Administration and 
Operating (A&O) expenses functions and whether this cap originated in law or 
from regulation. Please provide a copy of any regulations related to the cap 
and a description of how the quantity of the cap was determined. 

Response: Section 508 (k) of the Act establishes the maximum percent of 
premium RMA may pay on a policy for A&O. RMA and the AIPs negotiated lesser 
percentages which are in section III (a) (2) (C-F) the SRA. The calculation of 
the aggregate A&O cap is in section III (a) (2) {G) of the SRA and was added 
during the last negotiation. This cap did not originate in law or from 
regulation, but the 2014 Farm Bill budget neutrality language does not allow 
it to be changed. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the limit on A&O per program, how many times has 
the limit been exceeded in the past five years and by how much per year per 
program, and does the limit change each year? 

Response: A&O is not limited by program, if that is to mean plan of 
insurance. Rather it is an aggregate cap for all plans of insurance and 
policies reinsured under the SRA unless the plans and policies are excluded. 
RMA calculates A&O per the percentages in section III (a) (2) (C-F) of the SRA 
and then reduces the aggregate amount if it exceeds the limit established in 
section III (a) (2) (G) . The calculated A&O amount has exceeded the aggregate 
limit and been reduced by: $895M in 2011, $751M in 2012, $835M in 2013, $511M 
in 2014, and $406M in 2015- The A&O cap has an inflation factor that was 
adjusted each year from 2012 through 2015 and is now fixed for the subsequent 
years . 


Mr. Aderholt: What were the causes of exceeding the A&O cap each year? 

Response; A&O is calculated as a percent of premium, so the pre-cap 
A&O amount will exceed the cap when premium is high. Premium can change 
based upon factors such as sales, rates, and crop prices. As stated in 
question 31, E^iA has reduced the A&O payment based upon the aggregate cap 
calculation from 2011 through 2015 and has not made a payment in excess of 
the aggregate cap. 

Mr. Aderholt: In certain years, certain commodities are responsible for 
large losses or claims in a crop year and cause the A&O cap to be triggered. 
In effect, those commodities that were not responsible for the claims suffer 
from a loss of reimbursements due to the A&O cap. Is there relief for 
certain commodities under the A&O cap for commodities that do cause a 
significant increase in claims in a crop year? Does RMA envision providing 
any such relief or renegotiating the SRA to provide for this? 
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Response: A&O is an additional amount paid by RMA that is in separate 
from the risk premium used to pay indemnities. A&O is paid as a percent of 
premium and not affected by losses. 


Sequestration 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the amount of sequester 
for each mandatory program for FY 2013 thru FY 2016 under the FFAS mission 
area. 

Response: The information for provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



•tsation Table 
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Payment Limits for Marketing Loans and Marketing Certificates 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a description, statutory authority 
(including actual text and references), and regulations related to the 
interaction between the payment limits enacted in the 2014 Farm Bill and the 
"Farm Safety Net". 

Response: The Statutory authority for payment limitations on Marketing 
Loan Gains (MLG) , Loan Deficiency Payments (LDP) , Agriculture Revenue 
Coverage (ARC) and Price Loss Coverage (PLC) falls under the Agricultural Act 
of 2014, Title 1 - Commodities, Subtitle F - Administration, Sec. 1603, 
Payment Limitation (in part): 

(b) Limitation on Payments for Covered Commodities, other than peanuts. The 
total amount of payments received, directly or indirectly, by a person or 
legal entity, except a joint venture or general partnership, for any crop 
year under sections 1116 (Price Loss Coverage, PLC) and 1117 (Agriculture 
Risk Coverage, ARC) [7 U.S.C. 9016, 9017] and as marketing loan gains or loan 
deficiency payments under subtitle B of title I of the Agricultural Act of 
2014 [7 U.S.C. 9031 et seq.], other than for peanuts, may not exceed 
$125,000. 

(c) Limitation on Payments for Peanuts. The total amount of payments 
received, directly or indirectly, by a person or legal entity, except a joint 
venture or general partnership, for any crop year under sections 1116 and 
1117 [7 U.S.C. 9016, 9017] and as marketing loan gains or loan deficiency 
payments under subtitle B of title I of the Agricultural Act of 2014 [7 
U.S.C. 9031 et seq.] for peanuts may not exceed $125,000. 

The Regulation governing Payment Limitation is provided in 7 CFR Part 1400, 
Subpart B-Payment Limitation. The Regulation governing Marketing Assistance 
Loan (MAL) program and the LDP is provided in 7 CFR, Part 1421. 

MALs are nine month non-recourse loans and provide short term financing for 
producers to meet cash flow needs at harvest without having to sell their 
commodities when market prices are typically at harvest-time lows. 

Commodities placed under MAL can be repaid during the loan term with cash and 
can be repaid at principal plus interest or at the alternative repayment rate 
announced for each commodity. When there is an alternative repayment rate in 
effect for a commodity, the MLG rate is the difference between the loan rate 
and the alternative repayment rate. That difference times the loan quantity 
is the amount applicable to payment limitation under the 2014 Act. 

The LDP offers a payment to producers in lieu of a MAL and is equal to the 
amount by which the applicable loan rate where the commodity is stored 
exceeds the effective MAL alternative repayment rate for the commodity. The 
LDP amount equals the LDP rate times the quantity of the commodity for which 
the LDP is requested and is what is subject to the payment limitation under 
the 2014 Act. 

The ARC program consists of ARC-County and ARC-Individuai. ARC-County 
payments are issued when the actual county crop revenue of a covered 
commodity is less than the ARC county guarantee for the covered commodity and 
are based on county-level data. ARC-Individual payments are issued when the 
actual individual crop revenues, summed across all covered commodities on the 
farm, are less than ARC individual guarantees summed across those covered 
commodities on the farm. 
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The PLC program provides payments when the effective price of a covered 
commodity is less than the respective reference price for that commodity 
established in the statute. The payment is equal to 85 percent of the base 
acres of the covered commodity times the difference between the reference 
price and the effective price times the program payment yield for the covered 
commodity. 

Mr. Aderholt: What specific programs are affected by the payment limits 
and do they work in aggregate? 

Response: The following programs are currently covered by the payment 
limits in aggregate: 

• Loan gains (MLGs) realized from the repayment of Marketing Assistance 
Loans (MALs) 

• Loan Deficiency Payments (LDPs) 

• Agricultural Risk Coverage (ARC) & Price Loss Coverage (PLC) Payments 

The payment limit is applied to the combination of these direct and indirect 
(attributed) payments received for a given program (crop) year. Payments are 
made as they are triggered up until the payment limit is reached, after which 
subsequent payments are not made. For example if $125,000 were paid based on 
MLGs prior to ARC or PLC payments being determined, the ARC or PLC payments 
would be denied or more specifically not be made. 

Mr. Aderholt: Do these new payment limits present new challenges to 
farming operations that did not exist prior to the limits? 

Response: For the 2009-2013 program (crop) years, separate payment 
limits were in effect for direct payments, counter-cyclical payments, and for 
ACRE payments, but there was no payment limit for combined LDPs and MLGs. 
Under the 2014 Farm Bill, a producer's payments for a given program year 
could reach the $125,000 limit based on the aggregate of MLG, LDP and 
ARC/PLC. With many other factors changing with the 2014 Farm Bill including 
ARC/PLC replacing DCP, payment limits is one of many factors that farming 
operations should consider. 

Mr. Aderholt: Are specific commodities hurt more by these new payment 
limits given current or predicted market prices? 

Response: Payment limits only have an impact when payments are 

triggered. With PLC, LDP and MLG payments being linked to commodity prices 
and ARC payments being linked to commodity revenue, the impact can vary 
depending on the specific commodity market price. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the use and interaction of Marketing 
Certificates used prior to their repeal in the 2008 Farm Bill with Marketing 
Loans. Were these Certificates used for specific commodities only? 

Response: The 2008 Farm Bill reauthorized the statutory authority for 
the 2008 and 2009 program (crop) years, but the statutory requirement that 
the Secretary offer producers the option of settling a loan with certificates 
versus a standard loan repayment process ceased with 2009 crop MALs. 

Eligible producers who had outstanding MALs were able to purchase 
certificates and immediately exchange that certificate for outstanding loan 
collateral. The exchange rate was equal to the alternative repayment rate 
times the quantity producers are requesting for immediate exchange of 
outstanding loan collateral. The gains realized from a certificate exchange 
for outstanding loan collateral were not subject to payment limitations. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a complete and comprehensive legislative 
history, including references and legislative text, of Marketing Certificates 
from their establishment to repeal in both Authorization and Appropriations 
Acts . 


Response: The Food Security Act of 1985 amended the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 and authorized generic certificates. These certificates were in- 
kind payments issued by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) in lieu of 
cash payments to certain participants in farm subsidy or agricultural export 
programs. Holders of such certificates were permitted to exchange them for 
commodities owned by the CCC. Alternatively, farmers could "purchase" 
certificates and use them to settle (redeem) commodity loan collateral. 

Section 812 of the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2000, amended 
Subtitle E of the Agricultural Market Transition Act by adding Section 166, 
Commodity Certificates, Beginning in February 2000, the Secretary exercised 
his discretionary authority to allow producers the option to use commodity 
certificates to settle outstanding marketing assistance loans. Under the 
Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002, Section 166 was further 
amended to mandate that the Secretary allow producers the option to purchase 
a commodity certificate and immediately exchange that certificate for their 
outstanding marketing assistance loan in exchange for the outstanding loan 
collateral. The 2008 Farm Bill reauthorized this authority for the 2008 and 
2009 program (crop) years, but the statutory requirement that the Secretary 
offer producers the option of settling a loan with certificates versus a 
standard loan repayment process ceased with 2009-crop MALs. 

7 U.S. Code Subsection 7286-CoiiuBondity Certificates 

(a) In General: In making in-kind payments under subchapter III of this 
chapter. Section 166 of the Federal Agriculture Improvement and Reform Act of 
1996 the Commodity Credit Corporation may: 

(1) Acquire and use commodities that have been pledged to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as collateral for loans made by the Corporation; 


(2) Use other commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

(3) Redeem negotiable commodity certificates for cash under terms and 
conditions established by the Secretary. 
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(b) Methods of payment: The Commodity Credit Corporation may make in-kind 
payments : 

(1) by delivery of the commodity at a warehouse or other similar facility; 

(2) by the transfer of negotiable warehouse receipts; 

(3) by the issuance of negotiable certificates, which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall exchange for a commodity owned or controlled by the 
Corporation in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Corporation; or 

(4) by such other methods as the Commodity Credit Corporation determines 
appropriate to promote the efficient, equitable, and expeditious receipt of 
the in-kind payments so that a person receiving the payments receives the 
same total return as if the payments had been made in cash. 

(c) Administration 

( 1 ) Form: At the option of a producer, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
make negotiable certificates authorized under subsection (b) {3) available to 
the producer, in the form of program payments or by sale, in a manner that 
the Corporation determines will encourage the orderly marketing of 
commodities pledged as collateral for loans made to producers under 
subchapter III of this chapter, title I of the Farm Security and Rural 
Investment Act of 2002 [7 U.S.C. 7901 et seq.], and title I of the Food, 
Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 [7 U.S.C. 8701 et seq.]. 

(2) Transfer: A negotiable certificate issued in accordance with this 
subsection may be transferred to another person in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary. 

(3) Termination of Authority: The authority to carry out paragraph (1) 
terminates effective ending with the 2009 crop year. 

Mr, Aderholt: Please describe how Loan Deficiency Payments interact 
with Marketing Loans and Payment Limits, and how they interacted with the 
Marketing Certificates. 

Response: LDPs allow eligible producers to receive a payment in lieu 
of pledging eligible loan commodity for collateral for a liAL and repaying the 
loan at an alternative rate to receive the market gain. Essentially, the LDP 
streamlines the MAL process. The producer and commodity loan eligible 
requirements are the same for LDP and MAL. An LDP amount is determined by 
multiplying the difference between the applicable Loan Rate for the commodity 
and its alternative loan repayment rate (Posted County Price (PCP)) or the 
Adjusted World Price (AWP) ) , at any given time, times the applicable quantity 
of the commodity. Certificates had no direct relationship to, and were not 
applicable to, LDPs. During crop years 2000-2008 when both MAL payment 
limits and certificate exchanges were in effect, producers could avoid the 
$ 75,000 payment limit at that time by using the certificate exchange process 
instead of showing MLGs related to their MALs. 
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Sharing of Private Information 

Mr. Aderholt: Recent news articles have pointed to a possible violation 
of privacy information sharing under 7 U.S.C. § 8791, 5 U.S.C. § 552a, and 7 
U.S.C. § 1502(c) by an Approved Insurance Provider (AIP) that was reported to 
the USDA Inspector General. This same company was also fined by several 
states for violations. Please describe the status and actions being taken 
both by RMA and the USDA OIG to address this issue. 

Response; Concerns were brought to RMA' s attention in the fall of 2014 
that an Approved Insurance Provider (AIP) was potentially violating 
confidentiality requirements contained in the Standard Reinsurance Agreement 
(SRA) and the Federal Crop Insurance Act. RMA immediately investigated and 
worked closely with the company in question. In early 2015, RMA concluded 
that the company had addressed the issue. In further follow up, RMA added an 
appendix to the SRA specifying the allowed and prohibited practices for use 
of RMA provided data and issued this direction to all AIPs. The SRA 
specifies information protection and non-disclosure requirements to the AIPs, 
and includes requirements for IT systems and security. The AIPs must 
annually disclose to RMA their security practices, including a third-party 
certification of those practices. RMA reviews the AIPs security, privacy, 
and information management practices regularly. Any violations will subject 
an AIP to potential penalties allowed by statute, regulation, or the SRA. 

Irrigated and Non-Irrigated Coverage 

Mr. Aderholt: The 2014 Farm Bill included a specific legislative 
distinction for insurance coverage by farming practice. This was 
specifically stated SEC. 11007 for "irrigated and non-irrigated" practices. 
Please provide a detailed explanation why RMA has not chosen to provide for 
two separate policies by practice instead of the single policy currently 
available as an Eligible Crop Insurance Contract. If the Office of General 
Counsel has provided input on that specific issue, please provide that 
interpretation here. 

Response: RMA does not believe the 2014 Farm Bill provided the 
authority to implement the provisions as suggested. The text of Section 11007 
states that "the Corporation shall make available separate enterprise units 
for irrigated and non-irrigated acreage of crops in counties." As directed 
by the text, RMA has made changes to allow separate enterprise units (not 
policies) by practice, i.e. one enterprise unit for irrigated acreage and one 
enterprise unit for non-irrigated acreage. RMA concluded that this provision 
does not change the overarching definition of an enterprise unit as defined 
by regulation. In addition, the use of "and" (meaning both, not one or the 
other) does not provide for the ability to selectively choose whether to have 
enterprise units for one practice and basic or optional units for the other 
practice. This is also consistent with the premise of enterprise units 
construction stemming from the 2008 Farm Bill. 

Weather-Based Insurance 

Mr. Aderholt: The 2014 Farm Bill provided for a pilot program for 
index-based weather insurance. These programs were targeted for "underserved" 
crops, focused on livestock commodities and specialty crops. Would the 
regulation published by RMA related to this product expand the scope of these 
pilot programs beyond the underserved crops intended by the 2014 Farm Bill? 
Will the comment period for this regulation be extended? 
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Response: On February 25 , 2015, FCIC published a proposed rule to 
amend 7 CFR, part 400, General Administrative Regulation - Subpart V - 
Submission of Policies, Provisions of Policies, and Rates of Premium {Subpart 
V) providing the public 60 days to provide comments. The rule included 
provisions for the submission and approval of Index-based Weather Plans of 
Insurance, and as proposed did not specifically prohibit the approval of such 
coverage to specialty crops and livestock. The proposed rule provides that 
the Board will give the highest priority for approval to those Index-based 
Weather Plans of Insurance that provide a new kind of coverage for specialty 
crops and livestock commodities that previously had no available crop 
insurance, or have demonstrated a low level of participation under existing 
coverage. The proposed rule does not contain the submission requirements for 
Index-based Weather Plans of Insurance, but rather references Approved 
Procedures for Submission of Index-based Weather Plans of Insurance, which 
the FCIC Board will approve and publish on the RMA website concurrently when 
Subpart V is finalized. RMA does not intend to extend the comment period for 
the proposed rule. 


Beginning Farmers and Ranchers (BFRs) 

Mr. Aderholt: How much did FSA spend on BFRs in FY 2014 and FY 2015 and 
planned for FY 2016? Please provide a breakdown by mandatory spending by 
program, appropriated funds by program, reimbursable agreements, loans, 
grants, and other related categories and include the percentage increases 
between each fiscal year. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


1 Beginning Farmers and Ranchers (BFR) Funding 


FY 2014 
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Change 
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(FY 2015- 
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a/ Funding data reflects Budget Authority (BA) levels, not program/loan level (s). 
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Mr, Aderholt: The FY 2016 President's Budget for FSA requests an 
increase of $4 million for outreach to new and BFRs and funding for 
Individual Development Account grants which provide. Please explain how this 
effort differs from the increases already seen in the ACIF loan programs for 
BFRs and what metrics have been used to predict increased demand for these 
programs. 

Response: Farm Service Agency (FSA) requests an increase of $4 million 
to support outreach for new and beginning and veteran farmers and ranchers. 
This additional investment builds upon base funding efforts for BFRs and 
includes $2 million that will build a network of approximately eighteen new 
and beginning farmer regional coordinators to reach and support new producers 
in accessing available resources. It also includes $2 million for 
cooperative agreements that will focus on financial literacy and training, 
seek to leverage the experience of new farmer-serving organizations and 
deepen FSA's partnership with community-based organizations to engage and 
train beginning farmers. These two activities are motivated by several 
factors. New and beginning farmers and ranchers are a fundamental part of 
the American and global agricultural marketplace and legacy. According to the 
most recent Census of Agriculture, in 2013, of 2.04 million family farms, 
19.2% (392,283) were classified as beginning farms, and of the farmers 
counted by the Census, 620,881 were classified as beginning farmers and 
ranchers. The Census also documents the increasing age of the farming 
population and decline in new and beginning farmers and ranchers. Between 
2007 and 2012, the Census reports that that the number of US farms declined 
by more than 95,000. Additionally, information from USDA's Tenure, 

Ownership, and Transition of Agricultural Land report evaluates the impending 
transition of agricultural land to the next generation. These trends stand 
to have a significant effect on the structure of the agricultural economy and 
rural communities. The proposed additional investments build on the new 
tools and flexibility provided in the 2014 Farm Bill to support new and 
beginning farmers, and will strengthen FSA's and USDA's ongoing efforts to 
assist beginning farmers in accessing capital, acquiring land, developing 
financially sustainable operations, and fully utilizing all available USDA 
programs . 

In order to measure progress on meeting our goals in developing strong and 
sustainable new farmers, FSA, as a part of a Departmental effort, is creating 
new metrics for beginning farmer and rancher activities that will focus on 
building both opportunity and longevity for new and beginning farm and ranch 
businesses. Finally, USDA would be interested in briefing the Chairman or 
staff on the performance goals of this initiative. 

Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of Agricultural Systems (MIDAS) 

Mr. Aderholt: The Committee remains concerned about the growing costs 
and lack of functionality of MIDAS and the related webfarm programs at FSA. 
Congress continues to include report language requesting frequent briefings 
on the status of the system. USDA had originally made a promise to Congress 
and the farming community that the Department would deliver vital mission- 
based services directly to farmers and ranchers and with the greatest 
efficiency improvements possible. These promises have not materialized. 

How does USDA continue to define MIDAS? Which activities fall under the 
definition of MIDAS and which activities fall under USDA's webfarm in Kansas 
City? Which activities fall outside of both MIDAS and webfarm activities at 
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FSA? The response should ensure that all FSA IT activities are captured 
under one of the three categories- If not, please explain. 

Response: MIDAS is an investment within the FSA - Farm Program 
portfolio that consists of two major releases: Farm Records and Business 
Partner. The Secretary has directed that no further development, 
modernization and or enhancements to MIDAS be performed and as a result MIDAS 
is currently in sustainment which consists of operations and maintenance. 
Consistent with the Secretarial direction FSA is not planning to implement 
additional business functionality via the MIDAS initiative. 

FSA aligns information technology activities into portfolios supporting 
business lines. These portfolios are supported by MIDAS Farm Records and 
Business Partner, the FSA Web Farm and other technology platforms including 
commercially available off-the-shelf applications. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Portfolio 


Activitias/Investments 


Farm Programs 


MIDAS Farm Records and Business Partner solution hosted 
at USDA, National Finance Center (NFC), New Orleans, 
includes farm records management (11 million customer 
records and 5 million farms with 8.1 million tracts and 
38 million fields), customer information management 
(maintenance of customer records with automatic 
validation of mailing address, multiple customer records 
and TIN/IRS numbers) and a single, consolidated view of 
program eligibility information and financial services 
information. 

The Web Farm hosts common farm program processes used by 
FSA and other USDA agencies in determining program and 
payment eligibility for programs (e.g.. Direct 
Attribution, AGI, payment limitation, etc.) as well as 
program-specific functionality for Farm Bill and 
mandatory programs including Cotton, Subsidy and 
Production (e.g., ARC/PLC, CTAP, ACRE), Price Support 
(e.g., MAL, eLDP, MPP-Dairy, Trade Assistance), Natural 
Disaster Relief (e.g., LIP, LFP, TAP, ELAP, NAP), 
Tobacco, and Conservation (e.g., CRP, ECP, BCAP, etc.). 
In addition to web technologies, mainframe and other 
technologies hosted at the National Information 
Technology Center (NITC) are used in supporting delivery 
of farm programs. 


Farm Loan 
Programs 


FSA hosts processes to deliver the Farm Loan Programs 
(FLP) including Direct Loan System and the Farm Business 
Plan Commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) software in the 
NITC Web Farm. In addition to web technologies, 
mainframe and other technologies are used in supporting 
delivery of farm loan programs. 

FSA also partners with Rural Development to support 
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additional FLP activities such as the Guaranteed Loan 
program. 

Portfolio 

Activities/Investments 

Commodity 

Operations 

FSA hosts processes to support the Commodity Operations 
programs in the NITC Web Farm as well as through other 
technologies including mainframe. These processes 
support the acquisition and disposition of commodities 
pledged as collateral for marketing assistance loans; 
establish Posted County Prices for locations throughout 
the U.S. to develop loan rates for loan deficiency 
payments, and market assistance loan repayments; 
administer the contracting for storage under the Uniform 
Grain and Rice Storage 


Agreement (UGRSA), the Cotton Storage Agreement (CSA) , 
the Peanut Storage Agreement (PSA) , and the Processed 
Commodity Storage Agreement (PCSA); administer the U.S. 
Warehouse Act and regulations thereunder. 


FSA partners with the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) , USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service (AMS), USDA Foreign Agriculture 

Service (FAS), and USDA Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) 
to support commodity operations through the Web-Based 
Supply Chain Management System (WBSCM) . 

Field 

Operations 

On behalf of FSA, USDA, NITC hosts processes for 
outreach and education activities and administration of 
the County Committee elections in the Web Farm. In 
addition to web technologies, mainframe and other 
technologies are used in supporting delivery of farm 
programs . 

Geospatial 

Services 

To support other IT portfolios, USDA, NITC, on behalf of 
FSA hosts processes for geospatial information. FSA is 
examining the feasibility of transitioning to commercial 
cloud-based solutions for hosting imagery. Other 
technology platforms support the Aerial Photography 

Field Office in managing the National Agriculture 

Imagery Program (NAIP), other image date sets used by 

FSA, and imagery acquired for other USDA agencies under 
an MOU on a cost reimbursable basis. 

Management & 
Administration 

USDA, NITC on behalf of FSA hosts management and 
administrative processes including financial management. 
General Sales Manager, and various back-office 
activities required to support headquarters operations 
(e.g., FSA Internet, Intranet, communication services, 
etc.) in the NITC Web Farm in addition to other 
technology platforms. 
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Mr. Aderholt; Please provide the Committee with a detailed explanation 
of the Department's plans, actions, and expenditures regarding the Acreage 
Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) and the Bridges to Opportunity 
project . 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Acreage Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) 

The following describes the Department's efforts to fully implement the 
requirements under subsection 1614(b)(1) of the Agricultural Act of 2014 (the Act) 
Specifically, subsection 1614(b)(1) states: 

"(b) STREAMLINING.— In implementing this title, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) reduce administrative burdens and costs to producers 
by streamlining and reducing paperwork, forms, and other 
administrative requirements, including through the 
implementation of the Acreage Crop Reporting and 
Streamlining Initiative that, in part, shall ensure 
that— 

(A) a producer (or an agent of a producer) may report 
information, electronically (including geospatial data) 
or conventionally, to the Department; and 

(B) upon the request of the producer (or agent 
thereof) the Department of Agriculture electronically 
shares with the producer (or agent) in real time and 
without cost to the producer (or agent) the common land 
unit data, related farm level data, and other 
information of the producer;" 

Prior to enactment of the Act on February 7, 2014, USDA had already identified the 
need to develop and institute a common framework for the collection and sharing of 
common data fundamental to the implementation of our programs and to the services 
and benefits provided to our producers. This common data includes acreage and crop 
data that may be shared between USDA agencies for participation in multiple 
programs and receipt of benefits. The need to streamline the collection efforts of 
the commonly shared data was the premise for the ACRSI project, initiated in 2010, 
and other streamlining initiatives undertaken by USDA. 

USDA is pleased to report on implementation of the requirements supporting these 
streamlining efforts including the ACRSI project benefits already achieved and 
additional benefits still under development. The report details the actions 
undertaken by the Farm Service Agency (FSA), including joint activities with the 
Risk Management Agency (RMA) . 

Specific project progress and accomplishments include: 

ACRSI Project (See also Additional Actions and Accomplishments) : 

• A pilot conducted by FSA and RMA during the spring of 2015 to demonstrate that 
an acreage report can be generated through any of the following three channels 
and then shared as required on the producer's behalf. The three channels are; 

1) FSA county office, 2) RMA Approved Insurance Provider (AIP) , and 3) third- 
party provider for self-service capabilities. The pilot took place in 30 
counties (Appendix B) in Iowa and Illinois. 
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• RMA has adopted FSA' s coininon land unit (CLU) standards for crop insurance 
reporting. The adoption of the CLU, including the associated Farm Records 
attributes, provides a common way for FSA and RMA to identify land location. 

• Acreage reporting dates (ARD) are now streamlined and consolidated between FSA 
and RMA. Prior to ACRSI, FSA had 17 ARDs and RMA had 54 ARDs . Under ACRSI, FSA 
and RMA consolidated ARDs so that the same dates apply to both Agencies, 
reducing the current total number of ARDs to 15. 

• FSA and RMA have standardized 19 business entity types and definitions to 
support sharing of information for determining program benefits and ensuring 
proper payments. 

• Development of common data standards, including the Commodity Validation Table 
(CVT), which are used by both Agencies for USDA reporting requirements. Common 
data standards include but are not limited to identifying commodity, commodity 
type, intended use, actual use, irrigation practice, and organic practice. The 
common data standards are a living document that will continue to change in 
order to adapt to new crops, new agriculture practices, advancements in 
commodity genetics, and the needs of USDA agencies. 

• Adoption of American National Standards Institute (ANSI) standards used in 
identifying state and county codes for which acreage/crop reporting data are 
collected. This allows USDA to accurately and consistently identify farming 
operations based on the state and county. In addition, the ANSI standard helps 
facilitate electronic reporting remotely and using precision agriculture 
equipment . 

• Development of a formal governance process to ensure standards implemented are 
effectively maintained and updated as appropriate by participating USDA 
agencies. 

Additional Acreage Reporting Related Streamlining Efforts and Benefits (interim 

processes as USDA conducts a phased expansion of ACRSI from "pilot" to nationwide 

system) : 

• Instructions to FSA county offices nation-wide to email acreage reports 
directly to producers and agents of producers upon request and validation of 
the email address (es). (See Notice CP-712) 

• Use the existing FSA-RMA data exchange that supports joint compliance reviews 
in the Comprehensive Information Management System (CIMS) to improve acreage 
report data sharing during the 2016 Crop Year. Efforts include: 

o Instruct, upon producer request/notification, FSA county offices to use 
acreage reports filed for crop insurance purposes, when available in CIMS, 
as a valid and timely filed source of acreage report data used for 
completing form FSA-578. 

o Crop insurance reported information in CIMS may also be used for 

determining whether the report is timely for FSA purposes. Late-file fees 
would not be charged if the crop was reported timely to RMA according to 
the CIMS upload. Non-insured crops may still generate a late file fee if 
additional details are needed to split units into specific CLUs or farms. 

Another signature may be required to certify the additional producer provided 

information. 

o RMA will instruct agents and AIPs that CIMS data uploaded from FSA, or the 
FSA-578 itself, may be used to pre-populate acreage reports for Federal 
crop insurance purposes. A producer's signature is still required to verify 
information specifically related to crop insurance (optional units, etc) . 

o Both Agencies will update the certification statement and acreage reporting 
instructions to make producers aware that information filed with FSA will 
be shared with their crop insurance company/agent. This may be used by 
agents to pre-fill common elements for purposes of Federal crop insurance 
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if their insurance company decides to participate. While one-stop acreage 
reporting may be possible for producers that have 100% of their crops 
insured, education will need to be provided to ensure that producers with 
NAP crops or noninsured land still report these acres to FSA. 

Availability of Electronic Reporting in a Public-Facing Website will be deployed in 
the fall of 2015 and will provide the following functionality: 

• Allow producers to view and download their own farm and crop data remotely. 

• Accessible data includes: 

o Farmland and cropland information, 
o ARC/PLC base and yield information, 
o CRP and other conservation program acreage, 

o Highly Erodible Land Conservation <HELC) and Wetland Conservation (WC) 
status information, 

o Field boundaries (common land xmit), 
o Farm imagery, 
o Name and address details, 

o Membership interest and share information, and 
o Contact information. 

• Allows producers to provide the downloaded information to any of their agents 
on their own. 


Other Streamlining and Data Exchange Efforts Currently in Development: 

• FSA and RMA successfully reconciled and exchanged data sets of producer 
conservation compliance eligibility information repeatedly during late 2014 and 
2015. This supports outreach efforts to RMA customers that need to meet 
conservation compliance requirements to maintain crop insurance premium subsidy 
eligibility. This data exchange and cooperation continues as RMA will refer 
crop insurance customers to FSA to complete farm records for conservation 
compliance certification and FSA will share eligibility information with RMA. 

• RMA provided both summary level and individual producer level information to 
FSA in support of the implementation of the new ARC/PLC program. 

o RMA provided individual producer yield information to FSA. After confirming 
the producer identity through the tax identification number, FSA field 
offices were able to share the RMA records directly with producers upon 
request to assist with potential yield updates, 
o At a crop and county level, ARC-County requires average yield information 
both historically to establish the benchmark and for the current year to 
calculate potential payments. RMA provided this summary data to FSA for 
filling in yields that were not available from NASS at a county-level. 

• Process Improvement Efforts to Compliment ACRSI and IT Streamlining: 

o FSA is undertaking a comprehensive review of acreage reporting rules and 
procedures in order to make the process more efficient and reduce burden on 
the county offices and producers. Potential improvements include 
establishing methods to allow continuous or long-term acreage certification 
for certain types of land such as Conservation Reserve Program acres or 
grazed pastureland instead of requiring an annual certification. This new 
approach would roll-forward the same crop type and intended use unless a 
producer specifically informs FSA of the change in status. This change has 
the potential to reduce trips to the county office and reduce the number of 
different acreage reporting dates for a producer since the pasture dates 
tend to be in the fall and many row crops are in the spring, 
o There is significant variability and complexity in the components used 
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between states when calculating conservation-related cost share payments. 
Additionally there is significant paperwork and reporting burden by 
requiring copies of every receipt to be submitted and reviewed by the 
county office prior to payment of the federal cost-share to the producer. 
FSA is undertaking both a policy and information technology review of the 
system to make the process more simple, consistent and efficient for county 
office employees. In addition, program consistency will reduce the burden 
on producers. 

o FSA Farm Loan Programs has successfully developed a Micro Loan program that 
has streamlined applications with lower documentation and security 
requirements than larger traditional loans. Micro loans are currently 
available only for FSA direct farm operating loans; however, FSA is 
analyzing the potential to expand micro loans to additional loan 
categories, including the Farm Storage Facility Loan program for smaller 
sized loans so that the level of paperwork and security is more 
commensurate with the lower level of risk to the government. 

Next Steps: 

To continue the successful implementation and delivery of the ACRSI project, USDA 
elected to use an agile method that includes iterative and incremental development. 
Through incremental implementation of changes based on valuable lessons learned in 
earlier phases, this process ensures that the foundational IT platform is solid 
before expanding further. The phased approach provides USDA opportunities to 
integrate user feedback from participants to make necessary system enhancements and 
business improvements. This will ensure intended streamlining goals are achieved, 
risks are lessened and the user experience is enhanced (i.e. greater potential for 
the producer to continue using the system). The phase approach includes: 

Fall 2015 Project Expansion: 

• Expansion of participating States from selected counties in 2 states to all 
counties in 15 states, (AR, DE, GA, lA, IL, IN, KY, MD, MT, NC, ND, PA, SC, SD, 
TN) , 

• Continued opportunities to gain key lessons learned. 

• Improved transmission status and error reporting. 

• Data standards refined based on Spring 2015 Pilot lessons learned. 

• 9 crops included (Alfalfa, Corn, CRP, Fallow, Grass, Oats, Rye, Soybeans, 

• Wheat). 

• Additional training. 

• Help Desk support and reporting metrics. 

• Expanded communications. 

• Continue to work with 3rd party service providers 
Spring 2016 Expansion: 

• Expansion to additional States (to be determined) . 

• Expansion to additional crops (cotton, peanuts, rice and sorghum) that would 
bring the program coverage to include more than 90% of reported acreage. 

Additional Actions & Accomplishments: 

The following are the additional actions under ACRSI that support FSA reaching full 
implementation of subsection 1614(b)(1) of the Act. These actions are the building 
blocks of streamlining the reporting process that help lessen the reporting burden 
on the producer. All of these actions are ongoing efforts that continue to be 
enhanced as necessary. 
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1. Common Acreage Reporting Dates (ARD) : 

The common/consolidated ARDs have reduced the number of tiroes that producers are 
required to submit acreage reports. The common ARDs also help reduce USDA operating 
costs by facilitating the sharing of acreage reports between the agencies. 
Ultimately, it enables FSA county office staff and crop insurance agents to collect 
information in a more uniform and efficient manner. In support of full 
implementation, aligning the dates provided the ability for us to electronically 
share in real time the acreage reporting information. Without this change the 
reporting dates would conflict causing data reconciliation. 

2. Common Land Unit (CLU) : 

The use of the CLU helps ensure that the acreage, crop, and production data 
collected by both agencies are tied to the same piece of land and was required to 
establish the "common" acreage reporting process. This has been fully implemented 
in the new process and ensures accuracy of data reported against known boundaries. 

3. Common Business Entity Types: 

Establishment and continued implementation of standardized business entity types, 
definitions, and identification requirements facilitates data sharing between 
agencies, reduces producer reporting burden, data reconciliation, and improper 
payments. By establishing this standard and fully implementing this process, the 
agencies are able to accurately represent the electronic information uniformly to 
identify the producer or business type. 

4. Common USDA Commodity Validation Table: 

Development of Commodity Validation Table (CVT) standardized and provided common 
data elements for USDA reporting requirements, including but not limited to: 
identifying commodity, commodity type, intended use, actual use, irrigation 
practice, and organic practice. The CVT has been fully implemented as part of the 
spring pilot effort and allows for a unified definition of crops reported through 
this process. A governance approach to managing the CVT is in place that will align 
the agencies as new crops, new agricultural practices, and advancements in 
commodity genetics are identified. The CVT is a living document and will ensure 
both FSA and RMA stay aligned to crop definitions. The CVT will be leveraged when 
expanding to additional crops and States. 

5. Alignment to American National Standards Institute Standards (ANSI): 

Using the ANSI codes allows USDA to accurately and consistently identify business 
across programs and agencies based on the state and county associated with the 
farming operation. In addition, implementing this standard helped facilitate remote 
electronic reporting of both geospatial and tabular data. ANSI is fully leveraged 
for the pilot and ongoing data mapping to solve discrepancies are in place to 
ensure locality alignments are complete based on the FSA State and county code. 
Although FSA will continue to fully align to the ANSI standard, this is not 
required to support the requirements for full implementation. 

6. National Information Exchange Model: 

National Information Exchange Model (NIEM) has a model for establishing an 
agriculture domain to share Federal standards with industry. The ACRSI team is 
working with USDA' s Chief Information Officer to establish a sub domain for acreage 
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and crop reporting which will be used to share data schema in an external public 
environment. The standard will allow industry to report on commodities based on a 
unified data model for the Department while USDA continues to enable technology 
advances for consuming this information electronically. This will reduce long-term 
costs to the Federal government by allowing industry to build to a USDA data 
standard rather than USDA having to build to consume multiple proprietary data 
standards . 

7. CLU Data Clean-up: 

Modernization and process integration efforts, including ACRSI, have identified 
data discrepancies that needed to be resolved- FSA State and county offices have 
engaged in CLU data remediation efforts resulting in a significant reduction in 
data errors identified between agencies. This effort is ongoing and facilitates 
better data sharing between agencies, as well as reduces data reconciliation 
activities . 

8. CLU Data Sharing Between Agencies: 

FSA created and manages the CLU data layer and provides monthly datasets to RMA. 
This facilitates resolving reconciliation issues between agencies and improves 
accuracy of farm, tract, and field data in support of our fully implemented acreage 
reporting process. 

9. Common Acreage Reporting Data Element Standards: 

The Data Element Standards necessary for the collection of crop acreage information 
from the producer and sharing of the information between FSA, RMA, NASS, and NRCS 
along with AIPs were established for the pilot and will be published via NIEM. 

These standards will be used in conventional and digital reporting processes. In 
addition, this fully implemented standard provides us the ability to collect common 
acreage reporting information from a single source and share amongst the 
organizations requiring this information. 

10. Governance Process: 

A formal governance process was adopted by all affected USDA agencies to ensure the 
common data standards that were implemented are effectively maintained. Future 
statutory changes, the addition of new crops, and other factors may require 
agencies to adopt new data standards or modify existing standards. 

11. Geographic Information Systems Standards: 

USDA established an interface to receive and process precision agriculture data and 
established data standards for this interface. These standards are a prerequisite 
for potential expanded opportunities for third-parties to submit acreage 
information to the agencies on behalf of producers. 

12. Common Land Unit (CLU) Data Sharing to the Producer and/or Agent thereof: 

Currently, FSA county offices provide CLU information to a producer for which they 
have an interest, either: 

• conventionally through a FSA county office visit by providing the digital CLU 
shapefile, encrypted on a media device, such as a CD or flash drive; or 

• via email sent directly to a producer or agent thereof; or 

• Electronically share farm data and CLU's with a 3rd party, post authorization 
validation 
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ACRSI IT Costs 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

Program Name FY 2014 FY 2015 

Acreage Crop Reporting 

Streamline Initiative $816 $10,822 

(ACRSI) 


Bridges to Opportunity 

FSA's Bridges to Opportunity (Bridges) services are designed to broaden 
customer access to pertinent agricultural resources provided by partner 
organizations and USDA through local Farm Service Agency (FSA) offices. This 
holistic customer service will be realized by introducing and integrating 
Bridges services into FSA' s program and loan delivery, adding value for 
customers by increasing access to the broad array of agricultural resources 
available in communities across Rural America positioning the agency as a 
central access point for agricultural resources for local communities. 

Development and implementation of Bridges services are being carried out 
incrementally, using cloud-based software-as-a-service technology and 
enhancements to FSA routine customer service. For example, a customer who 
enters an FSA office to enroll in a farm program such as ARC/PLC would also 
receive information on how to access other opportunities such as renewable 
energy or export programs; these programs will be packaged into a Customer 
Summary that will also be the Receipt for Service that the 2014 Farm Bill 
required. 

Bridges development began with a small scale pilot in late-October 2014 in 
five states, through 12 county FSA offices. The pilot established that FSA 
has the capacity to efficiently provide agricultural resources that 
effectively meet the needs of the local agricultural community. Customers, 
partner organizations, and employees were enthusiastic about the potential of 
Bridges services. Building on the success of the pilot, FSA is expanding 
Bridges services to 20 states, through 200 offices by late-fall 2015. Given 
continued success, FSA will leverage lessons learned and look to expand to 
all states and offices in 2016. 

Bridges expenditures are outlined below. They include software development 
and licenses. As noted above, software-as-a-service technology is being 
employed, which is easier to develop and deploy in rapid, incremental cycles 
that entail significantly less risk and cost to the government. The software 
licensing cost also allows FSA to support unlimited applications using one 
fee; thus, FSA is developing a strategy to build new or convert existing 
applications into the platform, which would allocate the license cost over 
multiple applications over time. 
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FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

Bridges Funding Coaponen'ts 

actual 

actual 

projected 

Pilot Phase Application Development 

$195,443 

$45,567 

$0 

Phase 2 Application Development 

0 

492,850 

586,000 

Software Licenses 

0 

487,107 

2,500,000 

Business Development 

40,000 

80,000 

235,000 

Totals 

235,443 

1, 105, 524 

3,321,000 


Mr. Aderholt: The Administration continues to pursue the closure of 
offices and the elimination of personnel which is fully dependent upon the 
success of the MIDAS computer system in the field. How can USDA achieve 
these savings if the consolidation plan is based upon an IT system that does 
not currently have the capacity to support such a plan? 

Response: The FY 2016 budget does not propose any FSA office closures, 
and no FSA offices were closed in FY 2015- 

Mr. Aderholt: Looking at the current timeline, when does USDA expect to 
replace or retire the current systems so that farmers and ranchers will be 
able to conduct most, if not all, of their interaction with USDA from their 
homes and/or offices? 

Response: FSA recognizes the need to modernize the delivery of its 
services and has already provided online access to some financial 
information, such as Electronic Agriculture Risk Coverage (ARC) & Price Loss 
Coverage (PLC) Service, Electronic Loan Deficiency Payments (eLDP), 

Electronic Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payment Program (eDCP) /Average Crop 
Revenue Election Program (ACRE) Service, Financial Inquiries for FSA 
Producers, and Financial Services. In addition to the financial information 
already available online, FSA is implementing electronic acreage reporting 
capabilities, allowing producers to view, export, and print farm information 
in the fall of 2015. Providing these additional options for producers to 
access their records will not translate into the retirement or replacement of 
the existing systems that store and transmit information. These systems are 
still needed to store and transmit that information, whether it is to a 
computer at a USDA Service Center, or to a producer's home computer or 
tablet . 

Mr. Aderholt: Is FSA working with NRCS or RD to find synergies with 
the type of model utilized in the Conservation Delivery Streamlining 
Initiative? 

Response: FSA continues to work with NRCS to collaborate on a variety 
of issues, including the potential for use of a model similar to the 
Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative. 
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Mr. Aderholt: When might FSA start to demonstrate measurable savings 
from the implementation of MIDAS, the upgrade to the webfarm and. any other 
future systems that were supposed to deliver savings and efficiencies? 

Response: MIDAS has provided new functionalities and efficiencies. For 
example, it is accessible across the FSA enterprise and allows FSA staff to 
edit and maintain customer information from any County Office, and provides 
program eligibility information and financial services information through a 
single, consolidated view rather than multiple systems. Functionality 
deployed also automatically validates customer information, such as mailing 
address, multiple customer records (SSN), at the time of entry, and Tax ID 
numbers with IRS, reducing re-work, streamlining interaction, and 
strengthening internal controls to mitigate risks associated with improper 
payments . 

Through the leveraging of an existing loan-making system to make Farm Storage 
Facility Loans and deployment of a new system to deliver Marketing Assistance 
Loans (MALs), FSA is on track to retire the legacy AS400 system. Each AS400 
was specific to a particular county office and was a mini-data center with 
the associated security requirements. In accordance with the Federal Data 
Center Consolidation Initiative (FDCCI) guidelines, FSA expects to close over 
1100 AS400 Data Centers in September 2015 with the remainder closing in April 
2016. Archival of historical data contained on the AS400 and equipment 
removal will continue into FY 2016. 

Instead of focusing solely on information technology, additional process 
improvements are under development that will look holistically at existing 
policies and the automation of these policies. For example, lean-six sigma 
facilitated efforts are underway examining the potential process improvements 
and efficiencies that could be realized for the conservation cost share 
process and for acreage reporting. 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a comprehensive overview of MIDAS 
implementation, including timelines, cost by fiscal year, appropriations by 
fiscal year, purchases (hardware/software), personnel (permanent, temporary, 
contract), travel, training, etc. 

Response: The MIDAS investment was chartered in 2007, which initiated 
planning and acquisition activities. The System Integrator developed 
implementation plans and detailed requirements in 2010 and 2011. The 
solution implementation Realization Phase began in 2012 and the first 
release. Farm Records, was deployed in April 2013. The Farm Records release 
includes visual consolidation of both land and producer information that both 
elevates customer service and drives efficiency into key FSA processes. The 
second major release. Business Partner, was deployed in December 2014. 
Business Partner allows a producer to maintain their customer information in 
any FSA office; provides FSA employees with access to customer and program 
eligibility information from a single source and "point-of-entry" validations 
of address information, reducing later errors. MIDAS timeline and costs are 
shown below. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a copy of all vendor contracts for MIDAS 
implementation for the record. 

Response: Due to the inclusion of non-public information in vendor 
contracts for the MIDAS investment, FSA has compiled a summary listing of the 
information from FY 2007 through FY 2015. The information is provided for the 
record. 


[The information follows:] 

Total 

Contract 


Vendor 

Description of Service 

Value * 

Advantage Solution, 
Inc. 

Integration of SAP ERP and ESRI CIS 
Commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) software 

$8.03 

BearingPoint 

SAP Gap Analysis, Acquisition Sizing 

Support, and Program Management Support 

$0.16 

Booz Allen Hamilton 

Interface development and application 
maintenance 

$27.25 

Capgemini 

Independent Verification and Validation 

$17.27 

CarahSoft 

Software licenses and maintenance for SAP 
users and implementation tools, SAP 
training, SAP MaxAttention/MaxSecure 
services, integration of SAP ERP and ESRI 

GIS COTS software 

$41.60 

Deloitte 

Program management support and 
organizational change management 

$36.45 

DRT Strategies 

Program Management Support 

$2.71 

Federal Aviation 

Administration 

Independent assessment of security controls 
for Authorization to Operate (ATO) 

$0.05 

Harmonia 

Database administration and management. 

(O&M) 

$0.70 

Hewlett Packard 

Database administration and management 
during operations and maintenance 

$0.21 

MilVets Phacil 

Independent testing of major releases and 
during operations and maintenance 

$4.9 

SAIC 

Architecture and design for Customer Self- 
Service capabilities 

$0.66 

SRA International 

System integration, service operations and 
technical support during operations and 
maintenance 

$220.4 

Top Office 

Personnel 

Acquisition support 

$0,113 

Torres 

Lean Six Sigma re-engineering, program 
management support 

$10.09 

Waterman 

Project management support 

$2.71 

TOTAL 


$373.19 


Dollars expressed in millions 
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Mr. Aderholt: How much was spent on MIDAS in fiscal year 2015 and how 
much is needed in fiscal year 2016 for operation and maintenance of the MIDAS 
system? How much was spent on the operations and maintenance costs for non- 
MIDAS IT activities related to delivering farm programs for fiscal years 2010 
through estimated 2016? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: What are the out-year costs to maintain MIDAS? 

Response: FSA estimates annual operations and maintenance for MIDAS 
Farm Records and Business Partner to be $50 million. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the total amount of spending by USDA on all 
activities related to both MIDAS and all other IT activities related to 
delivering farm programs for fiscal years 2010 through 2015? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 
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Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a list of USDA officials involved in 
managing MIDAS and non-MIDAS IT activities between fiscal years 2010 and 
2015. Please include management officials in Washington, D.C., Kansas City, 
and elsewhere. 

Response: The FSA IT investment portfolios are managed on an 
operational level primarily by the FSA Chief Information Officer (CIO) , the 
applicable Associate Administrator and the FSA, Administrator. To ensure 
these IT investments are tightly coupled and aligned with the Agency's 
business strategic plan and operational goals and objectives, formalized 
governance boards were enacted to provide more strategic oversight and 
management. In fiscal year 2014, FSA aligned to the USDA Integrated IT 
Governance Framework for MIDAS and non-MIDAS IT activities. The Executive 
Information Technology Resources Investment Board (E-Board) , chaired by the 
Deputy Secretary, provides Departmental oversight and support for FSA IT 
activities . 

Information Itosource Management Review Board (IRMRB) - FSA has an Information 
Resource Management Review Board (IRMRB) comprised of FSA' s executive 
leadership. The Associate Administrator for Operations & Management is the 
Chairman and other voting members are the FSA Deputy Administrators, Chief 
Information Officer (CIO) and Chief Financial Officer (CFO) . In fiscal year 
2015, the li^RB charter was revised; the CIO is the Chairman in alignment 
with the Federal Information Technology Acquisition Reform Act (FITARA) . 
Investment and funding decisions (MIDAS and non-MIDAS) are evaluated and 
prioritized according to the business needs (mission and operational), and 
how effectively and efficiently the investment addresses them, e.g., cost, 
strategic alignment to USDA and OMB initiatives, viability of risk management 
plan, and what alternative options are available and feasible. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


1 IRM Review Board 

FSA Administrator 

Coppess, Jonathan (Jul 2009 - Feb 2011) 
Dolcini, Val (Mar 2011 - Jun 2011)* 
Nelson, Bruce (Jul 2011 - Jun 2012) 
Garcia, Juan (Jul 2012 - Sep 2014) 
Dolcini, Val (Sep 2014 - Present) 

FSA Associate Administrator, 
Management 

Cooksie, Carolyn (Apr 2010 - Sep 2012) 
Thompson, Candy (Dec 2012 - Feb 2015} 
Beyerhelm, Chris (Mar 2015 - Present) 

FSA Chief Information Officer 

Gwinn, Jim (Dec 2008 - Mar 2014) 

Burns, Loretta (Mar 2014 - Apr 2015) * 
Gross, Lawrence (April 2015 - Present) 

FSA Chief Financial Officer 

Valentine, Ricky (Mar 2010 - Jan 2012) 
Ward, Bruce (Feb 2012 ~ May 2014) 

Ware, Heidi (May 2014 - Apr 2015) * 

Sekar, Radha (April 2015 - Present) 

Deputy Administrator, Farm 
Programs 

Willis, Brandon (Aug 2009 - April 2011) 
Garcia, Juan (May 2011 - Jul 2012) 
Schmidt, Michael (Mar 2013 - Present) 
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11^ Review Board 

Deputy Administrator, Farm 

Loan Programs 

Beyerhelm, Chris (May 2010 - Mar 2015) 
Radintz, James (Mar 2015 - Sep 2015)* 
Radintz, James (Sep 2015 - Present) 

Deputy Administrator, 

Commodity Operations 

Monahan, Jim (Sep 2009 - Sep 2014) 

Wood, Sandra (Sep 2014- present)* 

Deputy Administrator, 

Management 

Short, Philip (Jan 2009 - Nov 2012) 
Rucker, Mark (Dec 2012 - Present) 


* acting 


Senior Management Oversight Committee ~ The Senior Management Oversight 
Committee (SMOG), chaired by the Under Secretary, Farm and Foreign 
Agriculture Service, provided Departmental oversight and support for the 
MIDAS program between fiscal years 2010 - 2015. The voting members were USDA 
Chief Information Officer, USDA Chief Financial Officer, and FSA 
Administrator. Non-voting members were FSA Chief Information Officer, 
Associate Chief Information Officer -MIDAS Program Executive, MIDAS Program 
Director, FSA Chief Financial Officer, and FSA''s Deputy Administrator for 
Farm Programs. The SMOC was discontinued in April 2015 as FSA began using 
the USDA Integrated IT Governance Framework (IITGF) making the SMOC 
redundant . 

The information is provided for the record. [The information follows:] 


Under Secretary, Farm and 
Foreign Agriculture Service 

Scuse, Michael (May 2012 - April 2015) 

USDA Chief Information Officer 

Smith, Chris (Jan 2008 - Apr 2012) 

Cook, Cheryl (Apr 2012 - Mar 2015) 

Hunter, Joyce (Apr 2015 - Apr 2015)* 

USDA Chief Financial Officer 

Holladay, Jon (2009 - Dec 2014) * 
Holladay, Jon (Dec 2014 - Apr 2015) 

FSA Administrator 

Coppess, Jonathan (Jul 2009 - Feb 2011) 
Dolcini, Val (Mar 2011 - Jun 2011)* 
Nelson, Bruce (Jul 2011 - Jun 2012) 
Garcia, Juan (Jul 2012 - Sep 2014) 
Dolcini, Val (September 2014 - Apr 

2015) 

FSA Associate Administrator, 
Operations & Management 

Cooksie, Carolyn (Apr 2010 - Sep 2012) 
Thompson, Candy (Dec 2012 - Feb 2015) 
Beyerhelm, Chris (Mar 2015 - Apr 2015) 

FSA Chief Information Officer 

Gwinn, Jim (Dec 2008 - Mar 2014) 

Burns, Loretta (Mar 2014 - Apr 2015) * 
Gross, Lawrence (Apr 2015) 

FSA Chief Financial Officer 

Valentine, Ricky (Mar 2010 - Jan 2012) 
Ward, Bruce (Feb 2012 - May 2014) 

Ware, Heidi (May 2014 - Apr 2015) * 

Sekar, Radha (Apr 2015} 

Deputy Administrator, Farm 
Programs 

Willis, Brandon (Aug 2009 - April 2011) 
Garcia, Juan (May 2011 - Jul 2012) 
Schmidt, Michael (Mar 2013 - Apr 2015) 

MIDAS Program Executive 

Hanley, Patrick (Sep 2007 ~ Feb 2011) 
Chasteen, Taylor (Feb 2011 - Jan 2014) 
Alboum, Jonathan (May 2014 - Jun 2015) 

MIDAS Program Director 

Hanley, Patrick (Sep 2007 - Feb 2011) 
Allison, Amy (Feb 2011 - May 2014) 

Gross, Tonye (May 2014 - Apr 2015) * 
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Office Closings and County Office Staff Reductions 

Mr. Aderholt: Is USDA working on any plans related to the closure or 
consolidation of FSA offices? Please provide any details. Is FSA conducting 
some type of workload assessment or selecting offices by physical location? 

Response: The FY 2016 budget does not propose office closures for FSA, 
and there are no plans in FY 2015 for reductions or office closures. 

Public Law 113-235, the Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations 
Act for FY 2015, prohibits the closure of FSA county offices in FY 2015, and 
requires a comprehensive assessment of workload to be conducted by a third 
party. The FY 2016 budget does not propose office closures for FSA, and there 
are no plans in FY 2016 for office closures. 

As required by the 2015 Explanatory Statemetn for Public Law 113-235, FSA has 
contracted with Deloitte Consulting, LLP, to evaluate workload analysis 
models used by the Agency. The contract will assess existing approaches, 
systems and tools and provide recommendations on the most viable approach to 
workload modeling. Three tasks are outlined in the contract with Deloitte: 

(1) Evaluate the two models that FSA uses to analyze workload; (2) Provide a 
recommendation of the best model; and (3) Assess the impact of new farm bill 
programs on current and future activities in county offices nationwide after 
implementing the recommended process from task two. Also as required by the 
Explanatory Statement, FSA will enter into a contract with National Academy 
of Public Administration (NAPA) to conduct an independent review of the 
workload analysis within 30 days after completion of the workload analysis by 
Deloitte . 


Mr. Aderholt: How does USDA intend to reduce staff (lay-offs, 
voluntary buy-outs, etc.) in fiscal year 2016 and beyond? 

Response: The FY 2016 budget does not propose to reduce staff; 
accordingly, no plan has been developed. 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA believe this is the right time to eliminate 
positions in the county offices? If so, can the Department ensure that such 
actions will not decrease the level of service to farmers and ranchers? 

Response: The Farm Service Agency is committed to the implementation of 
the farm bill and the successful delivery of agency programs and operations. 
The Agency is using all available permanent and temporary staffing ceilings 
to ensure the highest level of service is provided to farmers and 
ranchers. There are no plans to eliminate positions in FSA field offices in 
FY 2016. 

Risk Management Agency National Program Operations Review (NPOR) 

Mr. Aderholt: The OIG recently completed an audit of RMA's NPOR for 
Crop Insurance. The audit recommends that new guidance, checklists, 
directions for documentation, and training be issued to address deficiencies 
in certain areas. Please describe RMA' s efforts to address this audit. 

Response: RMA has allocated funds for a $4.5 million contract to 
analyze RMA' s current compliance processes and to develop a new auditing 
program for the future. The goal is to redesign the current National Program 
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Operations Review (NPOR) process as part of an overall quality management 
program and to execute changes that ensure program integrity through 
sustained improvements. The final deliverable (s) will be available in May of 
2016 and will include: 

• standardized processes capable of being performed across multiple 
locations, to provide input into a single system for evaluation and 
analysis; 

• streamlined processes for finding, reporting, and correcting program 
errors and vulnerabilities; 

• more effective internal quality controls; 

• key metrics to monitor the performance and effectiveness of processes; 

• improved data reporting requirements that will provide the information 
needed to support rigorous analysis of program integrity issues; and 

• increased use of data mining and other advanced analytical tools to 
monitor program performance, provide timely identification of emerging 
issues and concerns, assure payments to farmers and reinsured companies 
are appropriate, and deter fraud, waste, and abuse in the crop insurance 
program. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a detailed accounting 
of the funds provided to RMA from the mandatory funds to implement the Farm 
Bill? Does RMA plan to use any available mandatory funds to address the 
deficiencies raised by OIG? 

Response: RMA has used the money provided by Section 11021 of the Farm 
Bill to implement program changes to maintain current and new programs and to 
improve program integrity. 

Going forward RMA will maintain approximately 60 employees to focus on 
operation and day to day maintenance of farm bill programs and issues related 
to program integrity. RMA has all but completed the hiring process for these 
employees. In FY 2015, RMA used $5,537,042 to fund the hiring of the 
additional employees. Specifically, RMA entered into contracts for 
additional work that allow a significant expansion of Supplemental Coverage 
Option {SCO) crops and to address backlogged arbitration awards and 
settlements, $823,904. In addition, in an effort to improve the integrity of 
the tobacco crop insurance program, RMA partnered with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to implement a tobacco crop insurance grading system, 
$150,000. RMA has entered into contracts to improve Late Payment Debt, New 
Crop Insurance, and APH Business Process, $650,000, RMA enhanced the 
Reinsurance Accounting System to improve the financial integrity of the 
program by updating a legacy system, $1,153,000. 

In addition, the contract described in QFR 62 was funded with money made 
available from Section 11021 of the 2014 Farm Bill. 
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Crop Insurance Program Integrity 

Mr. Aderhoit: March 23, 2015 article discusses an approximately $40M 
fine for Fireman's Fund Insurance for issuing fraudulent crop insurance 
policies. Please describe the practices that were occurring which led to 
this action. 

Response: In March of 2015, the Risk Management Agency entered in to a 

settlement agreement with Fireman's Fund Insurance Company in the amount of 
$44 million. RMA alleged that between Jan. 1, 1999, and Dec, 31, 2002, 
Fireman' s Fund knowingly issued federally reinsured crop insurance policies 
that were ineligible for federal reinsurance. Specifically, Fireman's Fund 
allegedly backdated policies, forged farmers' signatures, accepted late and 
altered documents, whited-out dates and signatures, and signed documents 
after relevant deadlines. The policies were issued by Fireman's Fund offices 
in Modesto, California; Lambert, Mississippi; Fargo, North Dakota; Lubbock, 
Texas; Prosser, Washington; and Overland Park, Kansas. 

Mr. Aderhoit: Given that the investigation was conducted by the 
Department of Justice, was this investigation criminal in nature and what 
facts support the allegations of wrongdoing including backdating documents. 

Response: This case was initially investigated by RMA and OIG and 

referred to the matter to the Department of Justice, who pursued a False 
Claims Act case, but Fireman's Fund sought a global settlement that would 
include criminal and administrative claims. There was no specific criminal 
investigation but the Criminal Division looked at the evidence in the context 
of a global settlement and declined to prosecute on the grounds that the 
matter could be better handled civilly. The allegations of backdating were 
supported by documents where the print dates on documents were after the 
dates the documents were purportedly signed by the insured. There were also 
documents where there were whited-out dates but the original dates were after 
the deadline. There were documents where the signature did not match the 
signature on other policy documents and there was no valid power of attorney. 
However, there were also audits conducted by Fireman's Fund of its own 
operation that discovered the same fraudulent conduct later discovered by RMA 
and OIG during the course of its investigations. These audits demonstrated 
that Fireman's Fund was aware of the fraud but elected not to take any 
remedial action. 

Mr. Aderhoit: What can be learned by Fireman's Fund practices for other 

AIPs? 


Response: RMA believes that the acts of this AIP were unusual, 
egregious, and not indicative of the normal business practices of the crop 
insurance industry. However, the press release that was published as a 
result of the settlement agreement serves as a deterrent and strong statement 
to the industry as to the lengths the government will go to ensure program 
integrity. 

Mr. Aderhoit: The SRA requires all Crop Insurance claims over $100K to 
be audited by the AIP. There are reports one company chose not to fully audit 
their claims and was fined approximately $40 million in 2012 after the False 
Claims in the program increased by more than 1 percentage point. Please 
describe this situation, which company was responsible, and if the fine has 
been paid. 
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Response: RMA takes its obligations seriously to monitor the conduct 

of the AIPs. However, RMA does not release the information related to its 
compliance actions against the AIPs. To the extent that any AIP violates any 
approved policy or procedure, RMA will take the appropriate action to ensure 
such violations do not occur in the future. 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide FSA's analysis of the cost of 
administering the Conservation Reserve Program. 

Response: FSA field office staffs are not assigned solely to a specific 
program or sign-up and instead shift their work during the year based on 
priorities such as sign-up deadlines. Given these multiple duties it can be 
difficult to break out the exact amount of work done on any specific 
activity. In order to estimate these costs, FSA uses standardized managerial 
cost accounting principles in analyzing the costs of all of its programs. 

The costs are derived from FSA time and attendance system for hours worked on 
each program and FSA'’ s general ledger system. Based upon these data and 
FSA' s standardized methodology the total cost of administering the CRP was 
$48.29 M in FY 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of administering 
CRP for the past five fiscal years as well as the estimated cost of operating 
the program in fiscal years 2015 and 2016. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2010 Actual 

$46, 992,523 

FY 2010 Actual 

$64,737,773 

FY 2010 Actual 

$51,829,358 

FY 2010 Actual 

$56, 999, 476 

FY 2010 Actual 

$49,676,275 

FY 2015 Projected 

$48,294,569 

FY 2015 Projected 

$51,699,919 


1/ Information provided for historical, current, and future years projections 
was for State and County Office CRP activity only and does not include 
Headquarters costs. The costs provided are for direct (salary & benefit) 
costs only and does not included fully allocated cost / overhead costs. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to conduct a general sign up? 

Response: The most recent CRP general enrollment period occurred in FY 
2013, from May 20*^^^ through June 14, 2013. Existing FSA staff were able to 
accomplish the enrollment, and no new staff had to be hired. Based upon the 
amount of time dedicated to the sign-up from FSA' s time and attendance 
system, the direct (salary and benefit) cost of that CRP general enrollment 
was projected to be $2,952,171. 
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Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to administer continuous sign ups? 

Response: FSA operating expenses includes staffing levels sufficient to 
conduct continuous sign-ups for the CRP. Based upon data in FSA' s time and 
attendance system, which includes data on programs and activities FSA 
personnel spend their time on, the direct (salary and benefit) cost for the 
continuous signups is shown in the table below. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2012 Actual 

$7,159,156 

FY 2013 Actual 

$5, 998, 489 

FY 2014 Actual 

$5,755,220 

FY 2015 Proiected 

$9,411,260 


Mr. Aderholt: Please list the conservation priority areas designated 
by the Secretary, Include those listed in statute. 

Response: There are currently five National CRP Conservation Priority 
Areas (CPA) designated: Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, Long Island Sound, 
Longleaf Pine, and Prairie Pothole. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many acres currently are enrolled in the Emergency 
Forestry CRP? Where are they located, and how much funding has been 
allocated to the program? 

Response; The 2014 Farm Bill repealed the Emergency Forestry 
Conservation Reserve Program (EFCRP) , but allowed payments for existing 
contracts to continue. A total of $65,591,445 has been expended so far. Over 
225,000 acres are currently enrolled in EFCRP. Funding is generally 
allocated on a year-by-year basis to obligate for payments due in the next 
fiscal year (for already approved contracts and any errors, omissions or 
appeals). Funding outlays are as follows: In FY 2013, we paid $4.56 
million; in FY 2014, $4.55 million, and in FY 2015, $5.21 million. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 

Enrollment for EFCRP (as of September 22, 2015) : 


State 

EFCRP Acres 

Currently Enrolled 

Alabama 

24,526 

Florida 

5,439 

Louisiana 

9,729 

Mississippi 

177,611 

Texas 

8,512 

TOTAL 

225,819 
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Mr. Aderhoit: How many CRP contracts and acres were terminated early in 
fiscal years 2014 and 2015 to date? 

Response: In fiscal year {FY) 2015, 234,000 acres (including 105,000 
acres under the 2014 Farm Bill "early out" opportunity) were terminated. In 
FY 2014, 167,000 acres were terminated. 

Mr. Aderhoit: How many landowners participated in the transition 
option for beginning and socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers in 
fiscal years 2014 and 2015 to date? How many acres were involved, and how 
much funding has been allocated to the program by fiscal year for the past 
five years? 

Response: The 2008 Farm Bill authorized $25 million for the Transition 
Incentives Program (TIP), and $22.8 million was obligated. A total of 276,000 
acres (in 1,719 CRP contracts) were transitioned to beginning or socially 
disadvantaged farmers and ranchers between 2010 and 2012. The 2014 Farm Bill 
provided $33 million. Signup began June of 2014 and as of September 24, 2015, 
$9.96 million has been obligated, based on 613 contracts and 100,310 acres. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

TIP Numbers as of September 24, 2015 




Total 

Total 


Nxunber of 

TIP 

Rental 

State 

Contracts 

Acres 

Payments 

Colorado 

26 

5, 630 

$437,054 

Idaho 

8 

3,038 

$232,045 

Illinois 

5 

240 

$37,341 

Iowa 

16 

972 

$212,112 

Kansas 

22 

3,254 

$266,195 

Kentucky 

11 

567 

$90, 172 

Michigan 

3 

38 

$4,542 

Minnesota 

159 

21,336 

$2, 366, 649 

Missouri 

21 

1,770 

$242,288 

Montana 

104 

27,241 

$2,199,745 

Nebraska 

61 

4,448 

$718,061 

North Dakota 

113 

15, 622 

$1,277,118 

Ohio 

11 

351 

$49,881 

Pennsylvania 

2 

61 

$12,568 

South Dakota 

7 

809 

$95,264 

Texas 

10 

3,218 

$237,996 

Virginia 

2 

149 

$14,425 

Washington 

28 

11,339 

$1, 440, 888 

Wisconsin 

4 

226 

$30,202 

Grand Total 

613 

100, 310 

$9, 964,546 


Summary of the TIP program under the 2014 Farm Bill reflecting number 
of TIP contracts, acreage, and obligations per State. 
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Mr. Aderholt: How many staff are dedicated to operating CRP? How many 
FTE work on CRP? 

Response; The table below shows the aggregate staff years dedicated to 
CRP activities from FY 2012 through FY 2015 based on time and attendance 
records. FSA staff may work on multiple programs in any given year. Based 
upon data entered into FSA' s time and attendance system this table shows the 
staff year utilization (assuming 2,080 hours per year) of agency personnel 
delivering CRP. Only a small number of employees, typically in headquarters 
or state offices, are fully dedicated to CRP- 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2012 
Actual 

FY 2013 
Acutal 

FY 2014 
Actual 

FY 2015 
Projected 

789 FTEs 

751 FTEs 

673 FTEs 

652 FTEs 


Mr. Aderholt: What are FSA' s other conservation programs? 

Response: FSA' s other conservation programs include: 

• The Source Water Protection Program (SWPP) is a joint project with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) Farm Service Agency (FSA) and the 
National Rural Water Association (NRWA) , a non-profit water and wastewater 
utility membership organization. The SWPP is designed to help prevent 
pollution of surface and ground water used as the primary source of 
drinking water by rural residents. 

• Conservation Compliance requires producers to have a conservation plan 
approved by and on file with USDA. The purpose of the conservation 
compliance provisions is to protect highly erodible land from excessive 
soil erosion and protect wetlands. The provisions objectives help to 
reduce soil loss due to wind and water erosion; protect the Nation's long 
term capability to produce food and fiber and assist in preserving the 
Nations wetlands. 

• The Emergency Conservation Program (ECP) provides funding and technical 
assistance for farmers and ranchers to restore farmland damaged by natural 
disasters and for emergency water conservation measures in severe 
droughts . 

• The Emergency Forest Restoration Program (EFRP) , which is very similar to 
the ECP, provides funding to restore privately owned forests damaged by 
natural disasters. 

• FSA' s Guaranteed Conservation Loan Program provides access to capital to 
farmers who need and want to implement conservation measures approved by 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service but do not have the "up front" 
funds available to implement these practices. Such measures include 
reducing soil erosion, improving water quality, promoting and 
transitioning to sustainable and organic agricultural practices, 
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installation of conservation structures, installation of water 
conservation measures, establishment or improvement of permanent pastures, 
and manure management. Guaranteed Conservation Loans are made and 
serviced by commercial lenders such as banks and Farm Credit Services. 

FSA guarantees the lenders" loan against up to a 90% loss. FSA has the 
responsibility of approving all eligible loan guarantees and providing 
oversight of the lenders activities. Conservation Loan eligibility 
requirements are expanded to permit the agency to provide assistance to 
applicants who may be larger and financially strong than traditional FSA 
loan participants. This serves to promote more expensive conservation 
practices which are beneficial, but otherwise might not be undertaken. 

• FSA's traditional Farm Ownership and Farm Operating Loan Programs may also 
be used for the same conservation purposes as conservation loans. The 
loan program best suited for individual applicants depends largely on 
terms and collateral available to secure the loan. 

• FSA also has the authority to enter into Conservation Contracts with 
borrowers. A Conservation Contract is a legal agreement between FSA and a 
Farm Loan Programs borrower who has a loan secured by real estate. FSA 
reduces the amount of the loan, and the borrower agrees that part of the 
land will be used only for conservation purposes, such as wildlife 
habitat, or for a buffer next to an important natural resource, such as a 
wetland. To qualify for a Conservation Contract, the land must be 
suitable for conservation purposes. The term of the contract can be 10, 
30, or 50 years. Borrowers can apply for a Conservation Contract at any 
time. They are specifically informed of the program if they encounter 
financial difficulties; the FSA notification of the availability of loan 
servicing options sent to delinquent and distressed borrowers includes 
information on the Conservation Contract program. 

• Conservation Reserve Enhancement Program (CREP) and State Acres for 
Wildlife Enhancement (SAFE) are included within the Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) and not considered separate programs. The CREP and SAFE 
initiatives are funded under the CRP apportionment and help to supplement 
the goals and objectives of CRP. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to operate each conservation 
program? 

Response: The table below lists the estimated direct (salary and 
benefit) cost of Conservation Programs for FY 2012 through FY 2014 and the 
projected cost for FY 2015. FSA' s time and attendance system does not 
identify all conservation programs separately so not all programs are broken 
out . 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Program 

FY 2012 

Actual 

FY 2013 

Actual 

FY 2014 

Actual 

FY 2015 

Estimate 

Emergency Forest 
Restoration Program 

$764, 651 

$645,879 

$719, 656 

$533,379 

Emergency Conservation 
Program 

$7,033,462 

$5,709,467 

$4,086,022 

$3,288,289 

Grassland Reserve 

Program 

$945,690 

$1,212,334 

$819,779 

$598,127 

Conservation Reserve 
Program - Continuous 

$22,354,128 

$26,119,756 

$26, 629, 101 

$31,866,572 

Conservation Reserve 
Program - General 

$32,575,377 

$34,264,406 

$26, 084,108 

$19,700,138 


1/ Information provided for historical and current year projection was for 
Conservation programs activity and includes Headquarters costs. The costs 
provided are for direct (salary & benefit) costs only and does not 
included fully allocated cost / overhead costs. 


Mr. Aderholt; Since land enrolled through the continuous program 
receives higher rental rates than land enrolled through general sign ups, how 
much of CRP's funding baseline is directed to it? 

Response: Continuous signup targets environmentally sensitive land, 
such as agricultural land prone to erosion, pasture or agricultural land that 
borders river or stream banks, wetlands, or field margins. These signups 
account for 43% of FY 2015 projected outlays and about 25% of the enrolled 
acres . 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding is set aside for the highly erodible 
land initiative? 

Response: While specific sums are not set aside for the Highly Erodible 
Land (HEL) initiative, FSA allocates acreage allotments and goals, and takes 
into consideration the 750, OOO-acre-allocation for the initiative when 
accepting lands in general enrollment and expanding or developing other 
initiatives. Lands enrolled under this initiative are expected to have a 
similar cost to those enrolled under general enrollment authority and provide 
large reductions in soil erosion. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much funding is set aside for the grassland and 
wetland habitat initiative? 

Response: No specific sums are set aside for this initiative, but FSA 
takes into consideration the allocations for the various initiatives when 
accepting lands in general signup and expanding or developing other 
initiatives- This initiative, announced by the Secretary in March 2012, is 
funded through the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) apportionment under the 
CRP continuous signup. The initiative increased acreage allocations for 
certain important conservation practices by 1,000,000 acres. These practice 
allocation increases expanded potential enrollment for wetland restoration 
practices, practices under the State Acres for Wildlife Enhancement (SAFE), 
duck nesting habitat practices, upland bird habitat buffer practices and 
created a new acreage allocation for a continuous pollinator practice. 
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CRP has several initiatives that relate to wetlands including the Wetlands 
Restoration initiative and Duck Nesting Habitat. The table provides the 
allocations for these initiatives as of August, 2015. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Initiatives (and Allocations) * 

First 

Year 

Practice 

Code 

Acres as of 
August 2015 

Wetland Restoration— Floodplain 
{481,400 ac.) 

2004 

CP23 

299, 929 

Wetland Restoration— Non-Floodplain 
{568,600 ac.) 

2005 

CP23A 

333, 818 

Duck nesting habitat (675,000 ac.) 

2007 

CP37 

265, 126 


Mr. Aderholt: Why does USDA have to pay more for land enrolled through 
continuous sign ups? 

Response; The continuous enrollment authority targets environmentally 
sensitive land, such as agricultural land prone to erosion, pasture or 
agricultural land that borders river or stream banks, wetlands, or field 
margins. These lands cost more to enroll for a few reasons: 

• A high proportion of land enrolled using the continuous authority are 
located in states where cropland rents are high, such as Iowa and 
Illinois, which account for 19 percent of total continuous enrollment 
acres. By contrast, they account for only 7 percent of general 
enrollment. 

• Continuous enrollment practices are predominantly small parcels of land 
carved out of existing fields. There is more up-front time invested by 
landowners in designing and implementing continuous practices than for 
general enrollment practices. For example, for a riparian buffer, it must 
be determined where exactly on the landscape the practice will be 
established, which water bodies to buffer, how wide of a buffer is needed, 
etc. In comparison, a typical whole-field enrollment only requires a 
decision on the cover type. 

• Many continuous enrollment lands are enrolled through the Conservation 
Reserve Enhancement Program (CREP) and are provided additional annual 
rental incentive payments. 


FSA Loan Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Why do FSA' s loan programs have a subsidy cost? 

Response; The Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990 requires Federal Credit 
Programs to be budgeted based upon the projected cost of loans at the time 
they are made. The cost estimates are made using cash flow modeling and net 
present value calculations. The factors with the greatest impact on the 
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subsidy rates are 1) interest rates, including the rates on loans and the 
projected cost of funds, and 2) events that modify the stream of collections 
back to the United States Treasury, including prepayments, restructuring of 
payments, delinquencies, and losses. The amount of Budget Authority required 
to support Farm Loan Programs reflects reductions in cost as a result of 
continuing improvements in program efficiency and management. In FY 2009, 
$240.6 million in Budget Authority was required to support $4.57 billion in 
loans and guarantees made. In contrast, for FY 2015, only $78.7 million was 
required to support a potential program level of $6.4 billion. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many loans in each FSA loan program are delinquent? 

Response: As of September 30, 2015, each major loan program experienced 
delinquent loans. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

11,256 of 84,962 

648 of 19,532 

Farm Ownership 

2,739 of 39,064 

431 of 32,836 

Emergency 

2,242 of 6,504 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

284 of 672 

0 of 1 

Soil & Water 

44 of 258 

N/A 


Note: Authorizing legislation details the treatment of delinquent 
accounts through the liquidation phase, but makes only general mention 
of default. As a result, FSA does not distinguish between delinquency 
and default, and refers to all accounts not paid according to schedule 
as delinquent. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the delinquency rate on each FSA loan program? 
Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Delinquent Farm Loans as of September 30, 2015: 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

13.3% 

3,3% 

Farm Ownership 

7.0% 

1.3% 

Emergency 

34.5% 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

42.3% 

0.0% 

Soil & Water 

17.1% 

N/A 


Note: The rate is based on number of loans 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is FSA doing to reduce the delinquency rate on 
direct loans? 

Response: As of September 30, 2015, the percent of dollars total 
delinquent for direct loans is at a historic low at 5.11 percent. The FLP 
Direct Loan program is designed specifically for beginning farmers and other 
producers who are unable to get credit from commercial lenders, so there is a 
higher risk of delinquency than commercial portfolios. However, FSA 
proactively conducts field visits and year-end analysis to assist its 
borrowers in becoming successful in their operations. In addition, as part 
of supervised credit, FSA requires borrowers who do not have the financial or 
managerial skills necessary to attend borrower training. Internally FSA 
conducts analysis of its portfolio at all levels - County, State and National 
levels, to identify and mitigate potential risks. 

FSA uses all available servicing options allowed under its authorizing 
statute to assist borrowers who are financially distressed to be able to 
return to profitability. Options available include rescheduling, re- 
amortization, deferral, and write-down and are used to preserve an operation 
so it can be successful. Lastly, Administrative and Treasury Offsets are 
utilized when required to collect the debt when some operations invariably 
fail. FSA will also file deficiency judgments and refer debt to the 
Department of the Treasury so private collection agencies can be used. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many loans in each FSA loan program have defaulted? 

Response: As of September 30, 2015, each major loan program experienced 
delinquent loans. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Gruaranteed Loans 

Operating 

11,256 of 84,962 

648 of 19,532 

Farm Ownership 

2,739 of 39,064 

431 of 32,836 

Emergency 

2,242 of 6,504 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

284 of 672 

0 Of 1 

Soil & Water 

44 of 258 

N/A 


Note: Authorizing legislation is details the treatment of delinquent 
accounts through the liquidation phase, but makes only general mention 
of default. As a result, FSA does not distinguish between delinquency 
and default, and refers to all accounts not paid according to schedule 
as delinquent. 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the default rate on FSA loan programs? 
Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Delinquent Farm Loans as of September 30, 2015: 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

13.3% 

3.3% 

Farm Ownership 

7.0% 

1.3% 

Emergency 

34.5% 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

42.3% 

o 

o 

Soil & Water 

17.1% 

N/A 


Note: The rate is based on number of loans 


Mr. Aderholt: What is FSA doing to reduce the default rate on direct 

loans? 


Response: As of September 30, 2015, the percent of dollars total 
delinquent for direct loans is at a historic low at 5.11 percent. The FLP 
Direct Loan program is designed specifically for beginning farmers and other 
producers who are unable to get credit from commercial lenders, so there is a 
higher risk of delinquency than commercial portfolios. However, FSA 
proactively conducts field visits and year-end analysis to assist its 
borrowers in becoming successful in their operations. In addition, as part 
of supervised credit, FSA requires borrowers who do not have the financial or 
managerial skills necessary to attend borrower training. Internally FSA 
conducts analysis of its portfolio at all levels - County, State and National 
levels, to identify and mitigate potential risks. 

FSA uses all available servicing options allowed under its authorizing 
statute to assist borrowers who are financially distressed to be able to 
return to profitability. Options available include rescheduling, re- 
amortization, deferral, and write-down and are used to preserve an operation 
so it can be successful. Lastly, Administrative and Treasury Offsets are 
utilized when required to collect the debt when some operations invariably 
fail. FSA will also file deficiency judgments and refer debt to the 
Department of the Treasury so private collection agencies can be used. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the status of those loans that have defaulted? 

Response: These accounts are in various stages of servicing including 
evaluation of loan restructuring alternatives, bankruptcy, and foreclosure. 
Authorizing legislation details the treatment of delinquent accounts through 
the liquidation phase but makes only general mention of default accounts. As 
a result, FSA does not distinguish between delinquency and default, and 
refers to all accounts not paid according to schedule as delinquent. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe FSA' s policies and procedures for 
collecting on delinquent loans and those in default. 

Response: FSA uses all available servicing options allowed under the 
statute. Rescheduling, re-amortization, deferral, and write-down are all 
used to preserve an operation so it can be successful, and Administrative and 
Treasury Offsets are utilized when required to collect the debt when some 
operations invariably fail. FSA also files deficiency judgments and refers 
debt to the Department of the Treasury so private collection agencies can be 
utilized. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ten-year table, including fiscal year 
2006 through fiscal year 2015, showing the subsidy rate and loan levels for 
all FSA loan programs. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



FARM SERVICE 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each FSA direct and guaranteed 
loan program showing the number of borrowers, the niiitiber of loans with 
outstanding balances, the number of delinquent loans, the total amount 
outstanding, the total amount delinquent and the percentage delinquent by 
number of loans and by total amount. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
Comparison of Loan Dellnqumicy Rateas 
As of September 30, 2015 




Farm Ownership Frogiams 

Direct 

Guaranteed 

Number of 

9ofrowef» 

34312 

27,059 

Number of 

Loans 

39,064 

32336 

Numbwof 

Delinquent 

Loans 

2.739 

431 

Percertt 

Delinquent 

Loans 

7.01% 

1.31% 

Total Amount 

Outstandine 

$5,211317338 

$9.774351.089 

Total Amount 
DeHnouent 

$86315300 

$57303302 

Percent 
Delbiquent 
$ Value 

1.66% 

039% 

Subtotal. Ownen^bi Procrems 

61371 

71,900 

3,170 

4.41% 

14385368327 

144.118302 

0.96% 

Farm Operating Loan Programs 

Direct (includes Seed Loans) 

Guaranteed 

49,662 

13,171 

84,962 

19332 

11,256 

648 

13.25% 

3.32% 

$3316307,693 

$2335,990,002 

$240,4^370 

$78,698338 

6.84% 

2.77% 

Subtotal, Operating Lean Pmgmms 

62333 


11304 


6.352397.695 

319.139308 



BoB Weevil Proaram 

2 



0.00% 

$2360326 

$0 

0.00% 


Indian TrBse Land AcquisHion Preiram 

11 

42 


0.00% 

$17357,797 

so 

0.00% 

Soil and Water Program 

CKrect 

Guaranteed 

237 

258 

44 

17.05% 

0.00% 

$4,082304 

so 

$1,242308 

so 

30.44% 

0.00% 

Subtotal, SeH and Waiar Program 

237 

258 

44 

17.05% 

4.082,804 

1,242,908 

30.44% 

Emergency Loan Programs 

Direct Emergency Disaster 
t^rect Economic Emergency 

Guaranteed Economic Emeraencv 

4,268 

499 

i 

6304 

672 

1 

2342 

284 

34.47% 

42.26% 

0.00% 

$385,951,425 

549,517323 

$21,165 

$iCS, 188333 
$25,628,053 
SO 

27.25% 

51.76% 

0.00% 


4,768 

7.177 

2326 

35.20% 

435389,613 

130316386 

30.04% 




183373 

17344 

9.60% 

$21.797356362 

$595,318,104 

2.73% 



Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table showing the farm loan outstanding 
balances and delinquency totals by state. 

Response; Farm loan outstanding balances and delinquency totals by state 
is listed. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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As of 09/30/15 


State Name 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 


DIRECT LOANS 


Total $ Outstanding Total $ Delinquent 


$85,308,435 ^,034,415 


$6,111,061 $842,210 


^,^7,5511 $4,930,514 


$234,855,373 $32,818,637 


CAUFORNIA 


COLORADO 




INDIANA 


IOWA 


S 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


S5,2K,191 

$7,428,734 ’ 


$91,877,681 


$194,046,044 


$16,440,859 


$123,016,039 


$293,128,971 


$150,895,684 

$581,979,334 


$435,029,262 


$340,925,004 


$94,841,079 


$36,594,141 


$22,598,341 


$54,196,091 


$243,554,8281 


$441,849,841 


$88,157,846 


$274,990,7251 


$129,1282681 


$510,149,338 


$16,909,3041 


$18733,955 


$28,339,8721 


OKIAHOMA 

OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 


$123,690,455 


$708,799,174 


$93,793,859 


IIMI 11 


$7,996,433 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


TOTAL 


IHESUDI 


$64,331,2981 


$86,574,839 


$546,036,169 


$41,56X472 


$9.23X045,889 


GUARANTEED LOANS 


Total $ Outstanding Total $ Delinquent 


$286,438,235 


$0 


$43,813,611 


$503,132,512 


$252,254,715 


$167,509,164 


$498,318 


$5,254 




$324,4581 


$XS78,200 


$2,370,347 


$1,001,3561 


$3,464,930| 


$22,702,893 


$545,703,3241 


$694,122,394 


$269,186,342 


$323,445,770 


$9,783,408 


$7,045,956 


$13,668,377 


$X847,567 


$5,357,109 


$2,746,237 


$873,818 


$852,855 


$5,077,923 


$1X637,868 


$6i073,611 


$3,131,464 


$2X374,4<B 


$2,481,813 


$5,550,652 


$m, 480,240 


$923,534 


$9,333,467 


$30,054,912 


$1,618,7301 


$1,043,674 


$8,637,955 


$5,750,669 


$1,355,195 


$8,152,981 


$X170,316 


$53,180,495 


$29,544,635 


$393,574,510 


II 

■KISKSI 


$541,029,674 


$24X320,9821 


$505,568,4421 


$37,277,1761 


$9,817,796 


$32,932,2431 


$69,217,731 


$227,851,194 


$304,687,9081 


$255,404,959 


$995,146,721 


$310,328,998 

$135,218,197 


$168,831,062 


$20,201,121 


$3,937,354 


$206,880,480 


$404,671,276 


$187,008,113 


$282,0CS,464 


$104,658,296 


$112,645,977 


$24,371,244 




$85,323,128 

$4,715,941 

$280,277,354 

$7,683,780 


$X377,235 


$3,346,191 


$3,303,982 


$6^,453 


$3,252,037 


$3,444,190 


$77XCB8 


$4,0(S,681 


$0 


$453,263 


$242,206 


$2,467,215 


$2,887,455 


$2,189,185 


$3,839,996 

SX169,CB1 




{'■midi 


$2,10X080 


$136 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the number of loans with 
delinquencies of less than 3 months, between 3 and 6 months, between 6 months 
and 1 year, and greater than 1 year for each FSA direct and guaranteed loan 
program. 

Response: FSA delinquency aging is based on the borrower's entire direct 
loan account, because servicing is performed on a borrower, rather than a loan 
by loan basis. Aging data is not maintained for the specific categories that 
were requested. Guaranteed lenders do not report delinquencies in specific 
categories, therefore data on guaranteed loans is not available. The following 
table provides delinquency aging for direct loan borrowers. 

The information is provided for the record, 

[The information follows:] 


Direct Loan Program 
(as of 09/30/2015) 

Past Due 

Number of 

Category 

Borrowers 

1 to 30 Days 

834 

31-89 Days 

893 

90-365 Days 

2,434 

366+ Days 

3,772 

Total 

7, 933 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing each FSA direct and 
guaranteed loan program and the loan losses by amount and percentage for 
fiscal years 2010 through FY 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Operating Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Written off 
(Principal 
and Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

3,118,091 

79,585 

2.6% 

2012 

3,272,565 

40,880 

1.2% 

2013 

3,347,009 

62,084 

1.9% 

2014 

3,304,058 

32,263 

1.0% 

2015 

3,324,013 

38,111 

1.1% 
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Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Farm Ownership Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Written off 
(Principal 
and Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

3, 579, 960 

18, 414 

0.5% 

2012 

3,821,503 

11,296 

0.3% 

2013 

3, 975,681 

29,039 

0.7% 

2014 

3, 985,610 

5,557 

0.1% 

2015 

4,461,526 

10,798 

0.2% 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Written off 
(Principal 
and Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

585, 191 

19,744 

3.4% 

2012 

520,540 

22,596 

4.3% 

2013 

458,024 

26,154 

5.7% 

2014 

409,345 

10,609 

2.6% 

2015 

363,363 

15,522 

4.3% 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Economic Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Written off 
(Principal 
and Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

77,729 

7,248 

9.3% 

2012 

63,649 

635 

1.0% 

2013 

53,268 

5,412 

10.2% 

2014 

42, 929 

2,746 

6.4% 

2015 

36,086 

935 

2.6% 


Note: Economic Emergency Loans are no longer being made. However, 

outstanding loans are still being serviced. 
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Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Soil and Water Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Written off 
(Principal 
and Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

9,002 

165 

1.8% 

2012 

6, 931 

72 

1.0% 

2013 

6,257 

6 

0.1% 

2014 

4,235 

135 

3.2% 

2015 

3,455 

0 

0.0% 


Note: Soil and Water Loans are no longer being made. However, 

outstanding loans are still being serviced. 


Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Operating Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal 

8md Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

3,436,754 

28,528 

0.8% 

2012 

3,427,381 

20,648 

0.6% 

2013 

3,151,538 

18,573 

0.6% 

2014 

2,864,811 

13,700 

0.5% 

2015 

2,804,747 

13,803 

0.5% 


Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Farm Ownership Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Itosses Paid 

(Principal 
^uld Interest) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

6, 916,301 

23,596 

0.3% 

2012 

7,681,420 

18,294 

0.2% 

2013 

8,345,556 

18,781 

0.2% 

2014 

8, 692,126 

14,509 

0.2% 

2015 

9, 141, 912 

10,022 

0.1% 
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Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Economic Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2011 - 2015 
{Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 
Interest:) 

Losses as 

Percent of 

Beginning 

Principal 

2011 

217 

0 

0.0% 

2012 

189 

0 

0.0% 

2013 

166 

-37 

-22.3% 

2014 

100 

0 

0,0% 

2015 

52 

0 

0.0% 


NOTES: Negative losses indicate recoveries exceeded losses for the 
period. 

Guaranteed Economic Emergency Loans are no longer being made. However, 
outstanding loans are still being serviced. 


Mr. Aderholt: For each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program, please 
provide a table by state showing the number of loans made and the amount to 
beginning farmers. 

Response: Number of loans made and the amount to beginning farmers are 
listed below for FY 2014 and FY 2015. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FAKM fStVlCi AOBiCY 

FARM LOAN FIW^IMiS •eMfMiNO FARI^ OIUGATIONS RIFORT 
FY 2014MOF SCF 90 . »U 


D«BrrOL GUAROL DIRECT FO GUARFO TOTAL 


STATES 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SMIT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

AU^AMA 

209 

10.142,415 

11 

1,637,451 

25 

4.322,250 

40 

28,027,916 


44.130.(»2 

ALASKA 

9 

163S60 

0 

0 

2 

235,000 

0 

0 

11 

398,980 

ArazoNA 

64 

4.9e8.8&2 

8 

3.708,181 

8 

1212,^0 

3 

1.501,042 

83 

11/410,325 

^tfa<ANSAS 

280 

25.501.407 

118 

29,417214 

39 

6,374,330 

64 

47,844.197 

501 

109.136.948 

CALFORNIA 

164 

13.385.672 

27 

4.886236 

40 

8,991,600 

33 

19261.382 

264 

46,825,190 

COLORADO 

195 

13.569.588 

30 

4,751,966 

56 

11.043.^ 

19 

5.157219 

300 

34.542,193 

CONICCTICUT 

9 

349.870 

1 

50,000 

2 

378,750 

1 

87,500 

13 

866.120 

DELAWARE 

0 

0 

6 

853200 

3 

900,000 


14,070245 

29 

15,023.745 

FLOm)A 

180 

12,457.517 

15 

2,965.100 

15 

3,031,000 

9 

3.432,1^ 

219 

21,9(».7e5 

GEORGIA 

430 

37^)39.650 

96 

20.123,629 

44 

8.303275 

35 

18291.402 

605 

84,457.%6 

HAWAII 

46 

1.131.754 

0 

0 

1 

300,000 

6 

1.640,025 

53 

3,071.779 


246 

17.151.027 

66 

8283,062 

71 

16,038,180 

51 

15,811,650 

434 

57283219 

ElMOiS 

187 

11.226.485 

24 

5,728.000 

257 

41,193.270 

105 

28204.779 

573 

86,3^534 

a^MANA 

93 

5283.082 

63 

6.706200 

140 

25,010,590 

117 

40,^.842 

413 

77202.714 

IOWA 

1.031 

62.885,163 

93 

18.753,300 

437 

77,339272 

66 

23297.161 

1,627 

182274.896 

KANSAS 

453 

26.472,534 

40 

8207.915 

316 

48,197,780 

31 

6.793,141 

840 

89,671,370 

KBmiCKY 

696 

27.428240 

69 

13281284 

126 

22.907.470 

64 

20298.421 

955 

84,015,515 

LCXJISANA 

224 

1S.061.5n) 

85 

19264.499 

6 

468,750 

6 

3.635.363 

321 

38,620,182 

MAME 

46 

1260.911 

1 

67,650 

9 

1,723,490 

2 

1,444,000 

58 

5,096,051 

MARYLAND 

25 

^065.500 

0 


7 

1,552,500 

9 

5,111,300 

41 

8,729200 

MASSACHUSETTS 

45 

1,939.750 

6 

205,000 

4 

1,069,000 

4 

888,600 

59 

4,1(0,350 

MCHiGAN 

210 

12283.100 

11 

1. 430,650 

97 

15,683,980 

45 

10,162.998 

363 

^.380.728 

Mt#^OTA 

545 

36.712.587 

61 

12.385,438 

247 

49,798,034 

77 

^,120.449 

930 

119,016,IM)8 

lieSSISSIPPI 

277 

12.515,641 

14 

2.510.843 

15 

2206.300 

28 

23221/441 

334 

40.454225 

MSSOIA^ 

313 

17.728,890 

54 

10,072281 

215 

31.388,806 

123 

32.347.922 

705 

91.537,999 

MONTM<IA 

177 

11.187,630 

28 

5.520,139 

31 

6,814.860 

20 

7,785.960 

256 

31.308.589 

NSRASKA 

956 

62.196,694 

34 

8.984,690 

247 

52235.440 

37 

13.064.506 

1274 

134/481.330 

NEVADA 

55 

2,721.910 

3 

1,030,000 

6 

1293.500 

11 

6207.386 

75 

11.352.796 

N^HAMPSKRE 

25 

859.^ 

5 

272,500 

3 

625,000 

2 

406294 

35 

2.163.444 

NEW JERSEY 

38 

1.175.050 

0 

0 

4 

744,000 

2 

886,000 

44 

2.805,050 

NEWME)aOD 

96 

5.684.410 

11 

2.019.090 

25 

5.012.080 

10 

3.099200 

142 

15.814.780 

NEWYOf^ 

153 

7.602.470 

14 

1256.000 

20 

3.575.030 

11 

3.053.500 

198 

15.687,000 

NORTH CAROUNA 

234 

13232.445 

40 

6.507233 

IS 

2.892200 

43 

18.825,563 

332 

41/458.301 

NORTH DAKOTA 

267 

21.747,040 

59 

U4S4.565 

81 

14.641.162 

10 

4.696/tSS 

417 

53.539242 

OHIO 

158 

6212209 

19 

1261.547 

195 

30,602,164 

170 

41,459218 

542 

79,735.838 

OKLAHOMA 

794 

40.066,820 

22 

6214.420 

413 

71.371.423 

37 

11,490,109 

1286 

129,142.772 

OREGON 

146 

7.578.796 

16 

2,979,500 

18 

4296.540 

13 

4,689,900 

193 

19.5U.735 

PBMSYLVANIA 

238 

12.789,800 

20 

2,099.500 

46 

10,676,731 

23 

8,069,896 

328 

33.629227 

PICRTORICO 

75 

2,365,439 

5 

1.777,000 

12 

1,771,642 

2 

516200 

94 

6.430.061 

RHODE ISLAND 

8 

400.000 

0 

0 

1 

127.000 

0 

0 

9 

527.000 

SOUTH CAROLMA 

236 

18235209 

21 

22S8.340 

2D 

3,625,610 

25 

11.140.SIK 

302 

35,059.665 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

614 

36.982.770 

47 

10.995.424 

138 

28.705.540 

43 

14,366,967 

842 

92.990.701 

TENNESSEE 

362 

18,405.143 

19 

3.992240 

55 

8,480,670 

35 

15.348.173 

471 

46226226 

TEXAS 

748 

44.441263 

109 

23,106,198 

138 

26.580,445 

25 

15,314,063 

1.020 

109.U1.969 

UTAH 

280 

17.378.960 

8 

2,156.675 

53 

10297,360 

17 

3266.797 

358 

33.098.792 

9.682.037 

VBMONT 

62 

2242.300 

13 

1.977.836 

9 

1.357,950 

18 

3.413.951 

102 

Nm(^ISLAI«S 

1 

100,000 

0 

0 

1 

200200 

0 

0 

2 

300200 

VK6MIA 

183 

14,375,605 

27 

4.564.750 

45 

9,465.060 

34 

12,251,755 

289 

40.647.170 

WASHINGTON 

181 

13.879250 

23 

5,403,000 

20 

4.538200 

7 

1203.429 

231 

25,724.579 

WESTPACT^ 

4 

143,500 

0 

0 

1 

49200 

0 

0 

5 

193,000 

WEST VIRGINIA 

199 

5,656,320 

0 

0 

26 

4,528,800 

7 

1.495275 

232 

11.678.395 

WISCON8M 

624 

34,022.633 

92 

11,444,194 

186 

32.971.680 

94 

25,039.696 

996 

103.478203 

WYOMMG 

35 

1.re2,195 

11 

2229,502 

19 

4,364,750 

6 

2,817,500 

71 

11.173,947 

TOTAL 


12.927 

7re.111295 

1,545 

294,439.842 

4,010 

721,501,714 

1,880 

602,359,962 

20.142 

2,393,412.913 
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FARM SSSMCE AGENCY 

FARM LOAM l>ROGRAIiS8EG—l ttG FA RMER OBUGATiOtiS REPORT 
FY 2(H5 AS OF SEPTEMrat 30, 2615 


STATES 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

5AMT 

NO 

8AMT 

NO 

6AMT 

NO 

$AMT 

ALABAMA 

238 

12.509.930 

14 

2395.562 

33 

6,90,680 

52 

33,394.415 

337 

54,690387 

ALASKA 

9 

171.880 

0 

0 

1 

^,000 

0 

0 

10 

458,880 

ARZONA 

52 

4,871,500 

1 

75.000 

7 

1,188300 

4 

1.770380 

64 

7,905,380 

ARKANSAS 

374 

26,480,374 

133 

42.123,835 

61 

10.1^430 

79 

70.584310 

647 

149,340.849 

CAL0ORNiA 

141 

11.926.106 

31 

7.778310 

31 

6334380 

22 

11362350 

225 

37,501,546 

COLORADO 

207 

12.853,070 

19 

3328300 

63 

12364300 

17 

6,409310 

306 

34,673,180 

CONfCCnCUT 

6 

247,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

245300 

7 

492,600 

OaAWARE 

5 

453,410 

3 

782,000 

13 

3322.000 

27 

12370300 

46 

17,128,010 

FLORDA 

219 

13.438.110 

28 

4.759.668 

38 

6,671.607 

14 

4.181.138 

299 

29.050,523 

GEORGIA 

415 

35.190^ 

83 

24.969.583 

43 

8.474.855 

34 

17.782,667 

575 

86.417,630 


50 

1.122.6S0 

0 

0 

1 

300300 

7 

3361369 

56 

4364339 


260 

15.180.732 

85 

13302,601 

65 

12321390 

31 

8.472.92 

441 

49.377.145 


183 

11.517330 

34 

6374.470 

185 

31336310 

99 

243^306 

511 

74355.6I8 


99 

5,661,700 

33 

3373.450 

115 

22.104,170 

87 

32326.782 

334 

64,066.102 


695 

55371,043 

79 

13396,824 

336 

59,664,190 

87 

9933315 

1.397 

156,165.472 

KANSAS 

396 

23374360 

41 

8,182,778 

317 

46311320 

38 

^618,485 

792 

86,087.752 

KENTUCKY 

823 

24,101.490 

50 

8.463,837 

141 

26321.170 

70 

19.136317 

884 

77,732.714 

LOUISIANA 

270 

17,090,161 

61 

22322,025 

7 

1300.480 

5 

2378300 

343 

43791,166 


58 

2309,371 

1 

^.000 

12 

1308380 

1 

140.000 

72 

4333361 

MARYLAND 

22 

707,250 

4 

361,886 

10 

319000 

1,7^500 

22 

13.008303 

56 

16362,742 

MASSACHUSETTS 

39 

1356300 

2 

130,000 

7 

3 

1355300 

51 

4.498.790 

MK»«GAN 

196 

11353304 

22 

2.150350 

127 

20.776380 

50 

13329,472 

397 

47320,806 

MINNESOTA 

547 

35.117,384 

81 

15.751.836 

137 

26.734305 

67 

16.862,497 

832 

94366322 

MiSStSStPPt 

284 

13303.471 

IS 

3638370 

16 

3438.137 

40 

33306366 

355 

52,787,944 

MISSOl^ 

344 

22305.603 

114 

24.104,006 

195 

29,146.630 

143 

35,403348 

796 

111,160,479 

MONTANA 

234 

18.115,360 

42 

6.440322 

38 

6,737.600 

28 

9.147,795 

3€t 

43440,777 

rCBRAaCA 

938 

64,709,455 

37 

11336,570 

220 

44,417345 

37 

14,142,760 

1332 

135.196.730 

r^AOA 

45 

1.773,870 

4 

1,580.600 

5 

1360.000 

6 

3139,000 

60 

6.763470 

HAMPSHIRE 

22 

706,280 

2 

163.000 

6 

1,034.400 

0 

0 

30 

1305.680 

^OV JERSEY 

24 

1,^500 

1 

100,000 

3 

595300 

1 

232300 

29 

3177300 

NEWk^XiCO 

111 

6.S26.580 

11 

3083325 

37 

7366.961 

13 

5379.010 

172 

21355.576 

NEW YORK 

127 

5,307,870 

14 

1353.719 

24 

4,716.^0 

12 

2391375 

177 

13.971.914 

NORTH CAROLMA 

229 

13831.001 

47 

8334, m 

33 

5,689.660 

46 

24352382 

357 

51.807,533 

NORTH DAKOTA 

318 

27.676, 1» 

75 

2349896 

91 

16,615,400 

15 

4354.029 

499 

73715357 


146 

6,453,^ 

17 

1.877.573 

159 

25,784355 

165 

40311347 

487 

74,607,429 


906 

51.097323 

27 

9,665,413 

478 

83,856310 

46 

16368318 

1359 

161.188364 


163 

8,408,190 

18 

3557300 

48 

10342.110 

24 

7,697.495 

253 

29304,795 

PBINSYLVANIA 

243 

13705,824 

14 

I.O53OSO 

76 

18315,120 

13 

6.114350 

346 

383^.344 

3S9359 

Pt£RTORtCO 

99 

3306.820 

3 

200,000 

21 

2325.930 

4 

1306300 

127 

RHODE ISLAND 

9 

269,000 

0 

0 

2 

280300 

0 

0 

11 

549.000 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

212 

17,89343 

14 

3907.000 

29 

5367.400 

30 

17334335 

29 

43398.878 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

614 

42307,430 

54 

13124313 

144 

28.730.780 

35 

10304340 

847 

94367363 

TBiNESSEE 

382 

20,104,050 

21 

4336368 

60 

12353334 

36 

19.869363 

519 

56.88^15 

133.^7373 


778 

51302.759 

129 

33330.157 

174 

33315.706 

24 

15378348 

1,105 


242 

14,983,210 

15 

3710360 

72 

12392382 

20 

793345 

349 

37.940,407 


67 

3.546.350 

12 

3154,164 

17 

2333.750 

16 

33343SO 

112 

11369314 

VIRQM ISLANDS 

2 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50.000 


164 

12375,880 

24 

4.664316 

80 

12,168350 

30 

11.739.120 

298 

41.167366 

WASMNGTON 

188 

15,111,325 

28 

6.655,650 

40 

8333.080 

12 

Z474.17D 

266 

33474325 

WEST PAC TERR 

6 

73.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

73.000 

WESTVKGMA 

263 

7.117.770 

6 

713700 

42 

6.437350 

7 

3168,060 

318 

16.436390 

WISCCM8W 

627 

36,083,730 

76 

11.624357 

171 

31392.130 

97 

31,010.799 

971 

IIO3113I6 

WYOMNO 

44 

3.061,920 

13 

3,106324 

19 

4335.150 

6 

3327300 

62 

14,930,794 

TOTAL 


13,167 

805.053377 

1,638 

363,799,445 

4350 

730321.796 

1,727 

660,417,176 

20,582 

3559.491.696 


Mr. Aderholt: For each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program, please 
provide a table by state showing the number of loans made and the amount to 
socially disadvantaged farmers. 

Response: Number of loans made and the amount to socially disadvantaged 
farmers are listed below for FY 2014 and FY 2015. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FARM SSmCE A<^liCY 

FARM LOAN Pi»>GRAMS SOCIALLY DtSAOVANTAGED OBLIGATIONS REPORT 
FY2015AS OF SEPTEMBBt 30, 2015 


STAT^ 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

ALABAMA 

2ST 

7.665,100 

3 

902^ 

12 

1,931,400 

18 

5,445,974 

270 

15.132736 

ALASKA 

S 

160,180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

160,180 

ARIZONA 

171 

2.448,620 

1 

75.000 

5 

1,125.000 

1 

4%.000 

178 

4.068.620 

ARKANSAS 

232 

10.177371 

29 

7.S99.049 

33 

5,685230 

37 

28247.528 

331 

52409.178 

CALffORNIA 

371 

10.107,194 

49 

18262,600 

17 

3,654.000 

24 

15277200 

461 

48,201,194 

COLORADO 

76 

3334.730 

5 

449.850 

14 

3,191,390 

7 

2917259 

102 

10.093.529 

CONNECTICUT 

3 

149,600 

1 

100.000 

0 

0 

2 

545.000 

8 

794.600 

OaAWARE 

1 

5300 

0 

0 

1 

100,000 

3 

1.178,600 

5 

1,283.600 

FLORIDA 

187 

8394,933 

20 

3,224,900 

19 

3,738.367 

9 

5,684.040 

235 

21.042240 

Ge>RGiA 

200 

12,494340 

24 

7,863,313 

18 

3,055,790 

8 

5,502,130 

250 

2e.9i6,on 

HAWAII 

104 

1.661.610 

2 

111.000 

2 

600,000 

4 

1.580.589 

112 

3S53.199 

IDAHO 

134 

3.63t.<M7 

2 

207.000 

17 

2.889.180 

7 

2382000 

160 

9,108,827 

fUJNOIS 

28 

669,220 

4 

379,000 

11 

Z043.530 

9 

3277.650 

52 

6.4iS.400 

INDIANA 

14 

1340300 

0 

0 

7 

1203.640 

10 

4285.740 

31 

6,828.680 

IOWA 

165 

3.713.635 

3 

80.000 

14 

2545240 

4 

2363.000 

186 

8.701,975 

KANSAS 

132 

4388.730 

3 

950.000 

50 

7,051240 

9 

1271.410 

194 

13.661.980 

kbhucky 

285 


3 

628,303 

3A 

5249.1% 

9 

2.708,750 

335 

15.194.733 

LOUeiANA 

268 

50 

19.603,647 

4 

909,460 

4 

3,071,500 

326 

34.107.458 

NAME 

34 

915,900 

0 

0 

8 

1255.490 

0 

0 

42 

2171.390 

MARYLAND 

12 

561.400 

2 

277,889 

5 

1.198240 

14 

8.918,663 

33 

10,956,192 

MASSACHUSETTS 

11 

220.670 

0 

0 

2 

310.000 

1 

1,000.000 

14 

1,530,670 

mcHKim 

56 

2.883230 

2 

604.100 

22 

3.525270 

4 

2469200 

84 

9.4^,200 

Nm&CfVA 

140 

5,193,540 

4 

1,307,000 

12 

2146.670 

4 

1,072800 

160 

9S10.010 

MSSISSPPi 

219 

6,966.019 

1 

300.000 

13 

1,696.140 

16 

11293.173 

249 

20.675,332 

MSSOURi 

89 

2.772,996 

12 

2.933.036 

24 

3.974.130 

26 

7266259 

151 

17,246,423 

MONTANA 

120 

5.463242 

15 

1.93Z539 

6 

1.365.6(n 

7 

4,830.000 

148 

13.611%1 

N^USKA 

169 

5.058,540 

3 

1.S20.060 

12 

2330.850 

3 

2320200 

187 

11229S90 

NEVADA 

27 

584.990 

2 

302,600 

2 

215,000 

1 

570,000 

32 

1.672590 

NEWHAkMWI^ 

9 

304.460 

0 

0 

1 

225,000 

0 

0 

10 

529.490 

NEW JERSEY 

11 

519.780 

0 

0 

2 

295.000 

0 

0 

13 

814.780 

NEW MEXICO 

149 

5,741,460 

2 

145.000 

23 

3,161.510 

7 

3,481,780 

181 

12529.790 

NEWYOreC 

48 

1.619,830 

4 

622,019 

9 

1,809.750 

6 

760200 

67 

4S31.799 

NORTH CAROUNA 

107 

3.764,750 

16 

4283.373 

10 

1,786,850 

17 

9293,594 

152 

19.128,567 

NORTH DAKOTA 

66 

3253,020 

0 

0 

8 

1.374.850 

1 

217223 

75 

5.5454S3 

OHK) 

78 

1,789,140 

0 

0 

38 

6,639,335 

27 

6.012580 

143 

14.441.055 

OKLAHOMA 

982 

47296.899 

45 

19296.367 

412 

68252901 

51 

21267,469 

1,490 

156.632636 

OREGON 

60 

2268.400 

3 

«)1,175 

9 

2032500 

5 

1202500 

77 

6,704,575 

PBMSYLVMRA 

216 

13.123200 

9 

639.500 

58 

13.426250 

10 

3.412500 

293 

30,601.450 

PUERTO RKX) 

140 

4219.010 

16 

2,793,000 

25 

2873.039 

11 

5205,000 

192 

15.190,949 

RHODE ISLAND 

6 

mooo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

160.000 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

120 

6.655202 

7 

427,800 

14 

2489,000 

17 

8,402280 

158 

17.974.3^ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

194 

11,115.420 

11 

4.185.633 

23 

3.851,580 

9 

2221260 

237 

21.373S93 

TBME3SEE 

128 

3248.630 

2 

368.000 

24 

2866.640 

8 

2765.142 

162 

9S48.412 

TEXAS 

676 

19,961,856 

15 

4,450.065 

77 

13.482760 

21 

16,954.160 

789 

54S48S41 

UTAH 

84 

3.641240 

3 

1.034200 

12 

2116.060 

5 

2494.800 

104 

936.200 

VERMONT 

18 

736,300 

5 

392,260 

7 

957.500 

2 

465,000 

32 

2J551.060 

vnOM ISLANDS 

2 

50.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50.000 

VSIOMIA 

93 

5270260 

7 

1.030,000 

29 

5,502350 

14 

7.637297 

143 

19,4^.227 

WASHMOTON 

ISO 

6238.167 

14 

3,704.561 

15 

3,101,340 

e 

1210.170 

185 

14,95438 

WEST PAC TERR 

9 

131,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

131,100 

WESTVIRGMIA 

106 

221Z010 

0 

0 

11 

1.321200 

0 

0 

117 

3.833,210 

WISCONSIN 

189 

7.794.686 

15 

1,848,650 

44 

6.662200 

14 

6.529.400 

242 

22834.936 

WYOMNG 

33 

871,570 

3 

1,492.000 

4 

1,050.000 

2 

1,190,000 

42 

4,603.570 

TOTAL 


7,148 

272220.420 

419 

116,804,451 

1223 

208.569,322 

474 

229262320 

9,264 

827,356,513 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ten-year funding history of the down 
payment loan program. 

Response: Ten-year funding history of the down payment loan program is 
provided below. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Down Payment Loans 

Fiscal Year 

Amount Obligated 

2005 

$6,138,460 

2006 

4,825,083 

2007 

4,723,240 

2008 

13,144,965 

2009 

133,678,735 

2010 

170,004,815 

2011 

182,615,207 

2012 

175,475,217 

2013 

83,027,012 

2014 

215, 308, 174 

2015 

188,460,175 


Mr. Aderholt: How many producers received down payment assistance 
through this program in fiscal years 2010 through 2015 and how many are 
estimated to receive it in fiscal year 2016? 

Response: This information is provided for the record. Please note that 
FSA is unable to project how many down payment loans will be made in FY 2016; 
however, in FY 2015, FSA has made 1,218 down payment loans. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Down Payment Loems 

Fiscal Year 

Number of Loans 

2010 

1,225 

2011 

1,246 

2012 

1, 187 

2013 

547 

2014 

1,594 

2015 

1,218 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is the average amount in down payment assistance 
provided to producers? 

Response: The average amount of a down payment loan was $138,779 in FY 
2010; $146,561 in FY 2011; $147,831 in FY 2012, $151,786 in FY 2013, $157,331 
in FY 2014 and $162,325 in FY 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt; As USDA shifts more ownership and operating loans to 
beginning farmers and/or members of socially disadvantaged groups, is the 
Agency doing so at the risk of not • supporting a greater share of small and 
medium size producers that are capable of delivering greater returns on 
investment and delivering greater efficiency and productivity? 

Response: The direction of funding to beginning and socially 

disadvantaged (SDA) farmers is a statutory requirement {7 U.S.C. §1994 (b) (2) 

and 7 U.S.C. §2003). The 2008 Farm Bill increased the reservation of funds 
for beginning farmers (Food, Conservation and Energy Act of 2008, Sec. 
5302(b)}. Since the average age of farmers in the last Census of Agriculture 
was 57, and beginning farmers cite credit as one of the largest barriers 
confronting them (according to the National Young Farmer Coalition's 2011 
study "Building a Future with Farmers"), a focus on beginning farmers in 
particular is consistent with efforts to strengthen, support and increase the 
number of small and medium-sized producers. It should be noted that 

improvements in program performance over the past several years have occurred 

simultaneously with the shift toward increased financing of beginning and SDA 
farmers, particularly in the direct loan program. This is an indication that 
these producers are performing well, and are likely as or more productive and 
efficient than those producers financed prior to implementation of the 
statutory funding targets for beginning and SDA farmers. 


CCC Expenditures 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the annual cost to cover the contracts that the 
CCC has with the commercial warehouse operators for the storage of government- 
owned commodities? 

Response: Storage costs paid by CCC were $779,504 in FY 2014. The 
costs to administer 6,369 storage agreements in FY 2014 for Cotton (353), 
Processed Commodities (104), Peanuts (296), Sugar (90), and Grain and Rice 
(5,526) were $1,085,124.50. 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record that shows the location of 
each facility along with the annual cost for each facility. 

Response: CCC does not rent warehouse space to store its commodities. 
Instead, CCC enters into various storage agreements (Grain & Rice, Sugar, 
Processed Commodities, Cotton and Peanuts) under which CCC only pays the 
warehouse operator when there are CCC-owned commodities in store. 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record that shows CCC owned 
inventories by commodity and by location. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. Data is as of 
October 22, 2015. 
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[The information follows;] 


CCC Inventory Location 

Commodity 

Quantity 
(Short Tons) 

Ahoskie, NC 

Peanuts 

10, 967 

Blakely, GA 

Peanuts 

54,223 

Calhoun, GA 

Peanuts 

773 

Clayton, AL 

Peanuts 

2, 434 

Colerain, NC 

Peanuts 

1,578 

Duplin, NC 

Peanuts 

1, 900 

Pleasanton, TX 

Peanuts 

2,279 

Shellman, GA 

Peanuts 

7,496 

Suffolk, VA 

Peanuts 

9, 952 

Tchula, MS 

Peanuts 

4,878 

TOTAL CCC Inventory 


96,480 


CCC Subsidizing Bio-Based Jet Fuel 

Mr. Aderholt: According to page 26-5 of the fiscal year 2015 
explanatory notes, the CCC made available up to $170,000,000 to subsidize the 
production of bio-based jet fuel in an agreement with the Department of Energy 
and the Navy. 

What is the status of this project? 

Response: USDA has partnered with the U.S. Navy and Department of Energy 
to accelerate the development of domestic, competitively-priced "drop-in" 
diesel and jet fuel substitutes. Awards under the Defense Production Act were 
announced in 2014 for three companies (Fulcrum Sierra Biofuels, LLC; Emerald 
Biofuels, LLC; and Red Rock Biofuels, LLC) to scale up production capacity to 
supply the U.S. Navy with over 100 million gallons per year of advanced drop- 
in biofuel at a price competitive with their petroleum counterparts. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the level of funds obligated for this project? 

On what basis did USDA obligate funds? Please cite the specific demand 
warranting this obligation. What funds have been outlayed for this project to 
date? 


Response: The Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) signed by the Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of Energy and Secretary of Agriculture in June 2011 
obligated USDA funds for this project. To date there have been no outlays but 
USDA is expecting invoices in FY 2016. 

The (MOU) committed a total of $510,000,000 to the bio-based jet fuel project, 
including $170 million each from the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, Energy 
and Navy. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much bio-based jet fuel have they produced? 

Response: USDA requires production amounts be submitted and verified 
before an invoice is authorized for payment. To date USDA has not received any 
invoices . 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is the overall cost to U.S. taxpayers to subsidize 
the production of bio-based jet fuel? 

Response: In March 2011, the President directed the Departments of 
Agriculture, Energy, and Navy to work together in partnership and with private 
industry to accelerate the development of an advanced drop-in biofuels 
industry to power our military, commercial aviation and the shipping sector. 
This was carried out under Title III of the Defense Production Act citing 
biofuels as essential to national defense. A Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
was signed by the Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of Energy and Secretary of 
Agriculture in June 2011 committing a total of $510,000,000 to the bio-based 
jet fuel project, including $170 million each from the U.S. Departments of 
Agriculture, Energy and Navy. 

Mr. Aderholt: Under the Department's justification of the use of CCC 
funds for this purpose, what would Section 5(e) of the CCC Charter Act 
authorize and what would it not authorize? 

Response: The bio-based jet fuel project is authorized under Section 
5(e) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, which authorizes the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to develop or aid in the development of new and 
additional domestic markets for agriculture, 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the cost of administration to administer this 
program to FSA? 

Response: The cost to administer the program has been negligible on the 
part of FSA. 


Discrimination Lawsuits and Settlements 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the current status of the Pigford Cases in terms 
of claims, payments, unobligated funds, and open obligations? 

Response: Pigford I and II are closed and the case is being monitored by 
class counsel outside of USDA. Outlays were approximately $1.1 billion and 
approximately $28 million remains unobligated. There are no open obligations. 

National Agricultural Imagery Program 

Mr. Aderholt: How much did FSA spend on the National Agricultural Imagery 
Program in fiscal years 2013 and 2015 from all sources and how much does the 
Agency plan to spend in fiscal years 2016? Please provide detail on the types 
of expenses in this program. 

Response: The National Agricultural Imagery Program (NAIP) provides 
imagery of all land, inland water areas, and coastal areas within 5 miles of 
land, for a state at 1 meter resolution within the contiguous United States. 
FSA expended approximately $16.1 million and $17.6 million on NAIP in fiscal 
years 2013 and 2015 respectively. FSA expended $15.2 million in FY14.In fiscal 
year 2016 FSA plans to expend $17.2 million on NAIP. The tables below list 
funding sources for NAIP acquisition expenses, and for expenses incurred by 
FSA to manage and operate the program. Program management and operation 
includes quality control and imagery data storage, management and 
distribution. 
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Through third-party partnerships, FSA acquires imagery at a higher resolution 
- .5 meter - than the standard 1 meter product, where possible. Imagery 
includes the visible and near infrared spectrum and is available for use 
within 45 days of acquisition. In fiscal year 2013, FSA acquired imagery for 
23 states. In fiscal year 2015, FSA acquired imagery for 27 states. FSA 
strives to maximize the number of states acquired each year based on Agency 
requirements and available funding. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

NAIP Acquisition Expenses by Funding 


Source 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY2013 

(actizal) 

Fy2015 

(est) 

Fy2016 

(planned) 

Farm Service Agency 


$0 

$10, 141 

$10,141 

CCC Section 4 


9,624 

0 

0 

NAIP Partnerships 


4,894 

6,147 

5, 765 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

1,294 

1,900 

1, 900 

Department of the Interior 


1,900 

1,900 

1, 900 

US Forest Service 


1,700 

1, 405 

1, 900 

Other Federal Agencies 


0 

594 

65 

State Partners 


0 

348 

0 

Total Acquisition Funding 


$14,518 

$16,288 

$15, 906 

NAIP Operational Expenses (FSA 

(dollars in thousands) 

S&E) 

Fy2013 

(actual) 

FY2015 

(project 

ed) 

FY2016 

(planned) 

Staffing (DAFP S/E funds) 


$563 

$330 

$330 

Mr. Aderholt: Please list all 

of the 

contractors 

currently 

used for the 


program. What is the amount for each contractor for Fiscal Years 2012-2015? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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NAIP Contractor 

FY20I2 

Fy2013 

FY2014 

FY2015 

Total 

NW Geomatics 

$8,961 

$4,691 

$6,297 

$ 8,367 

$ 28,316 

Premier Geospatial 

$2, 133 

$4,105 



$ 6, 238 

Quantum Spatial 



$4,473 

$ 3,696 

$ 8,169 

Surdex 

$3,956 

$5,598 

$4,467 

$4,119 

$ 18, 140 


Mr. Aderholt: Are Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAVs) being used in the NAIP 
program? If so, please describe any limitations to use based upon current 
regulations and any special permission FSA, or its contractors, has to operate 
them. If not, please describe the obstacles, both regulatory and practical, 
to using them and the differences in costs estimates between using the current 
vehicles for imaging and UAVs. 

Response: UAVs are not used in the NAIP program. FSA does not require or 
restricting specific image collection platforms, but requires only that 
imagery acquired through NAIP meets specifications delivered within defined 
performance periods. NAIP contractors have not proposed the use of UAVS on a 
NAIP contract task to date and FSA does not have sufficient information on 
which to base cost estimates for the use of UAVs. FSA believes that the 
performance period and delivery requirements (which is image collection within 
6-8 week windows during peak crop growing seasons for approximately half of 
the contiguous United States each year} would introduce economic and technical 
challenges for any NAIP contract proposals that included UAVs. 

A NAIP contract task award for a proposal that includes UAVs would be 
contingent upon several factors: a technical evaluation by a contract source 
selection panel that considers contractor experience and past performance with 
image acquisition platforms, and a technical evaluation of new camera systems 
to ensure that FSA requirements for image quality and accuracy can be met. In 
addition, approval from the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) for use of a 
UAV would be required. Use of UAVs within the National Airspace System in the 
Continental United Stated (CONUS) is regulated by the FAA. Based on FAA 
Regulations and U.S. Code, "civil" regulations apply to the NAIP program. If 
the NAIP program was determined to be "public", a different set of regulations 
would apply. Both civil and public regulations pose significant 
administrative challenges. To comply with civil regulations, NAIP contractors 
seeking to use UAVs must obtain a Grant of Exemption and Certificate of Waiver 
or Authorization from the FAA then use an aircraft registered with the FAA by 
a pilot with an FAA airman certificate. State Laws vary widely at present and 
could pose significant logistical hurdles as well. In several states, state 
laws restrict the use of UAVs in some areas. NAIP requires full state 
coverage and must comply with state restrictions regarding use of UAVs. 

Commodity Operations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the roles, coordination, and cooperation 
for international food aid programs between FSA Commodity Operations, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the Foreign Agricultural Service, and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. What documents, MOUs, guidance, or 
other internal or external agreements govern these relationships? Please 
insert them for the record here. 

Response: At the request of the USDA Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) 
and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), FSA Coimnodity 
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Operations solicits, evaluates, purchase and arranges for domestic logistics 
of food commodities for international food assistance programs. 

FSA Commodity Operations also arranges with the USDA Grain Inspection, Packers 
and Stockyards Administration {GIPSA) for the inspection, grading, check 
weight, sampling and testing of food aid commodities such as corn, wheat, 
peas, lentils and process commodities such as corn-soy blend, cornmeal and 
Super Cereal. 

At the request of USAID, for new suppliers of Ready to Use Food, FSA Commodity 
Operations arranges for the USDA Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) 
inspectors to be on-site during periods of production and perform inspections 
in accordance to commodity and contract requirements. Suppliers that have 
successfully performed are required to only submit samples to the AMS 
laboratory. 

FSA Commodity Operations, on behalf of the FAS and USAID, also inspect and 
license export facilities that handle food aid commodities, and contract for 
surveying services to observe the loading of goods at domestic ports. FSA 
Commodity Operations also reviews export operations to determine cause for 
losses and assign liability for such losses. Program losses are reviewed to 
assure conformance with contract provisions, administrative requirements, and 
applicable laws and regulations, and to ensure that required documents are 
completed and executed properly. In addition, FSA Commodity Operations 
receives documents and information disclosing loss or damage to commodities. 
Losses are calculated, liability determined and an initial demand for payment 
is prepared. Debt determinations are written and reviewed to assure 
conformance with contract provisions, administrative requirements, and 
applicable laws and regulations. If a liability determination is challenged, 
debts may be referred to the Office of General Counsel (OGC) , if necessary, 
for legal advice on civil or criminal violations or for referral to the 
Department of Justice (DOJ) for litigation. 

FSA Commodity Operations works with the FAS and USAID to develop and update 
the specifications and quality requirements for new products involving other 
agencies such as AMS, GIPSA, World Food Programme, industry groups, academia 
and general public. 

Commodity Operations provides procurement reports to FAS and USAID and 
determines Maritime Administration Ocean Freight Differential. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGWCDLTUHE 

MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

REGARDING INTERNATIONAL FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
BETWEEN 

THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORTORATION 
FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
AND THE 

GRAM MSPECTION, PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMMISTRAHON 

TOs fflemorandum of undarstaading is between the Commodity Credit Coipoiation (CCC), the Farm 
Service Agency (FSA) and the Grain Inspecticm, Packers and Stockyards Administration's (GIPSA) 
Federal Grain iispection Service (FGIS) establishing a fiamework for both agendEs to ensure the 
sucorasful sair^iling and testing of products purchased by FSA for use in the U. S. govanment 
intranational food assistance programs. The purpose of this memorandum is to deSne oeatain 
responsibilities and finKlions of die sampling and testing services, which will be fiinded by CCC. GIPSA 
must reftind to CCC any unearned advance paymaite within 30 days of request. 

PART I -SERVICES 

The primary purpose for sampling and testing commodities is to ensure that the products purchased meet 
the products’ contract specification(s). 

PART H - ROLES AND RESPONSIBILmES 

1. FSA will advise GIPSA no later than June 1 each year, of the specific products (and specific tests 
to be pwformed for each) intended for sangiling and testing by GIPSA during the next fiscal year 
(FY), along with estimated quantities and locationfs) of production. 

2. GIPSA will advise FSA no later than June 1 5 each year in the case that Gff S A will not be dile to 
provide the requested services in the next FY for the qiecified products. 

3. FSA and GIPSA will jointly agree by July 15 each year to the product(s) intended fiir sanqiling 
and testing, the specific tests per product, the par-lot fee, by commodity, to be paid by CCC to 
GIPSA for sampling, testing, and associated GIPSA expenses. 

a. In cases of a rejected lot at the plant, a flat fee pa- rejected lot will be jointly agrred tqion 
to exclude nonosential expenses associated with testing and lab ovahead costs. 

b. In oas® of a sanqile taken by a Private Voluntary Organization or party otha than 
GIPSA e flat fee for testing only will be jointly agreed i^on to exclude expraises 
associated with sanpling costs, 

4. PriOT to the beginning of the FY, FSA will prepare the Request fa CCC Reimbutsable 
Agreranrads and Private Cojdracts Budget Request document. Using estimated quantities of 
product to be sanqiled and tested and the agreed upon flat fee pa lot schedule, an estimated 
amount of funding for the sampling and testing will be submitted unda Section 1 1 of the CCC 
Charta Act (15 U.S.C. - 714i). Upon ^iproval by the Office of Management and Bud^ (OMB) 
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with a signed SF-132, Apportionment and Reapportionment Schedule, fimds will be available ft>r 
obligation. 

a. FSA will prqjare and submit USDA Form AD-672, Reimbursement or Advance of Funds 
Agreement to the GIPSA, Budget Office within 10 businras days of receiving notice of 
OMB approval. 

b. FSA will notify GIPSA within 10 business days of receiving notice of OMB approval of 
any revisions or amaidmsas to the Request for CCC Reimburaable Agreements and 
Private Contracts Budget Requests forms. 

5. FSA will submit to GIPSA a list of contracts to be sanqiled and trated. These lists will be 
submitted within 7 calendar days of the contract award. 

6. GIPSA will make scheduling decisions that will minimize travel and labra: costs. It is recognized 
that urgent requests received fi?om FSA may result in increased GIPSA travel and inspeciion 
costs. Urgent requests will be initiated only when necessary and the frequsKy will be kg>t to a 
necessary minimum. 

7. GIPSA will perform plant sanitation inspections and collect environmental san^les while in 
vendor plants to assess the geneaal condition and cleanliness of the plant. GIPSA will notify FSA 
of any adverse conditions. 

8. If GIPSA is unable to schedule a sampling visit as requested by FSA GIPSA shall contact FSA 
to reschedule the sampling and testing to a time that is agreeable and beneficial to both FSA and 
GffSA. 

PART in - PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING A SAMPUNG AND TESTING 
REQUEST AND SUBMITTING INVOICES FOR REVIEW, 

CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 

STEP 1: FSA will advaiKc funds to GIPSA prior to service being requested. 

STEP 2: Vendors will notify GIPSA of the need for sampling and testing of product. 

STEP 3: GIPSA will execute the service order request. 

STEP 4: GIPSA will provide FSA a commodity inspection certificate for all completed 

lots or a copy of the FGIS-992 “Services Performed Report” for all lots officially 
sampled and rejected by the vendor or GIPSA at the plant. 

STEP 5: On a bi-weekly basis, GIPSA will prepare and submit a SF-1081, Voucher and 
Schedule of Withdrawal and Credits, to FSA’s Office of Budget and Finance for 
review and verification of the proposed credit for payment. All requests for 
payment (SF-108 1) should be submitted within 60 itys of services rendered. 

STEP 6: FSA will verify GIPSA services and fees on the SF-1081 and reccmoile with tire 
commodity inspection certificates. FSA will notify GIPSA within 14 calendar 
days of discrqianoies. GIPSA may periodically submit an adjustment invoice to 
emsure that receipts finm CCC represent full rambursememt of services. 
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PAST IV - AMEINDMEJNT 

This mrauorandum may be amended npon written agreencnt of both parties. 

PART V - EFFECTIVE DATE AND DDRATION 

This memorandam will be ef&ctive wheo duly signed and executed by authorized officials of CCC, FSA, 
and GIPSA. OIPSA will iKit perform any sartgrling or testing ssTfioes on jaoducte purchased by CCC, 
FSA for the United States go’vemment’s international food assistance progams when funding is not 
available. This memorandum may be terminated by eitho: party with a 60-day advanced written rrotice. 




Adnrinistrator 
Farm Service Agency, and 
Executive Vice President, 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


Date 


ifnjlK 



Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administiation 


Dat e 
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ADDENDUM 1 FOR MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
REGARDING INTERNATIONAE FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
BETWEEN THE 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

ANDTHE 

GRAIN INSPECTION, PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION 

For FY 2012, FSA and GIPSA have agreed that one product, corn soy blend, will be sampled and tested 
fer purchase by FSA for use in United States govranment intematianal fiKjd assistance programs. 
Specific tests will determine if the lot meets the contract specifications. 

FSA and GIPSA jointly agree to the following per-lot fees to be paid by CCC for sauqtling and testing 
services during FY 2012: 

a. Sampling and Testing- $1,040; 

b. Sampling only-$351; and 

c. Testing only- $689. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS 
TO THE 

MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATON 
AND 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose: To make solely administrative amendments to facilitate direct invoicing by 

USAID to MARAD for the Title II program. MARAD payments directly to USDA/CCC 

will not change. 

Section, V - Implementation, 

Subsection B - Incremental OFD 

Paragraph 2 - Determination of OFD by USDA/CCC Program 
Subparagraph (b) P. L. 480, Title H and Section 416 (b) 
Claused) Liner Shipments. 

Is amended to read (changes are italicized): 

(i) Liner Shipments. OFD for P. L. 480, Title n and Section 416 (b) 
liner shipments will be computed by either the Chirf, Transportation Division, 
AID or die Director, Kansas City commodity Office, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, USDA. The OFD is the difference between (I) the 
U.S. - flag rate booked and (2) the foreign flag rate on file with the Federal 
Maritime Commission or submitted to KCCO by a foreign flag carrier that would 
have been utilized for determination of lowest landed cost, absent the cargo 
preference requirement. 

Section, V - Implementation, 

Subsection B - Plans and Reports Required by MARAD 

TTiis entire Subsection is amended to add the following text after any mention of CCC or 

USDA/CCC: 


“and/or USAID' 
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Section VlII - Reimbursement Procedure 

This entire Section, except subsection C, is amended to add the following text after any 
mention of CCC or USDA/CCC; 

“ and/or USAID” 

Section VIII - Reimbursement Procedures 
Subsection D - Invoice Procedures 

This subsection is amended by insetting before the first paragraph the following: 

“USAID will prepare OFD and annual 20 percent fteight invoices for all Title II food aid 
shipments commencing for the FY201 1 reporting period. This includes shipments with 
bills of lading dates between October 1 , 2010, through September 30, 201 1 . USAID will 
continue to prepare invoices until the MOU is modified. 

“CCC will continue to carry out these functions for the non-Title II programs.” 

This Subsection is also amended to update MAR AD new address; 

Office of Cargo Preference, 

Maritime Administration, 

Department of Transportation 
Southeast Federal Center 
1200 New Jersey Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20950 

End of Amendments 



Signature 

Maritime Administration, 
Department of Transj 


Date; 


2 * 4 -. 


Signature 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
Department of A^culture 


Signature 
Agency for International Development, 




Date:. 


Date; / oLO/3.j 
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MEMORMiDOM OF OKDERSTANOZNG 
82THEZ3i 

CC»IH(a}XTF CREOZT COUPOKATZOH 
AND 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OP TRANSPORTATIOt) 

AMD 

AGENCT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


I - Purpe»e 

This MsaorandtaBi of OndsrstsndlBg f*MOO") ssts forth ths 
aianissr ia which the Coanedlty Credit Corporation {‘CCC”), en 
•gency within t;he Depertaent of, Agxicttltuf* f'OSOA*) , imd 
the Maritiae AdMinistntiiA (^MARAD) , an agency within the 
Departinent of Transportaticn (*OOT *) , and the Agency for 
International Oevelopacnt , {*AID*) shall cooperate in certain 
areas of the adsiinistration of the cargo preference reguire- 
nents set forth in Section SOls through 901k of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as asended (”1936 Act”) (46 D.S.C. 1101 ct 
seg.) . 

w 

II -• Adiainistration of 1936 Act 

The Secretary of Transportation is responsible for the 
sdninistration of the cargo preference provisions of the 
1936 Act. NARAD will act for the DOT in carrying oct the 
administration of certain cargo preference programs of the 
1936 Act in accordance with this MOD. 

AID has certain administrative responsibilities relevant to 
this MOU for cargoes moved under Title 11, Public Law 480 
and Section 416 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


Ill - Background 

A. General 

Section 1142 of the Food Security Act of 1915 (P.L. 99-198, 
December 23, 19B5) amended the 1936 Act, inter alia, by 
adding sections 901a througK 901k which modified and expand- 
ed the application of caigo preference requirements to 
rertain export setivltles of the Secretary of Agriculture or 
the CCC. 
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2 


B. ' S»etton 901b 

Section 901b of the 1936 Act provides that in addition to 
the tequirewent for tJ.S.-fleg carriage of 50 pareant of the 
tonnage iaqpoaed by section 901 (b» (1) of the 1936 Act, an 
additional 10 percent of the tonnage of agricultitral eoiBDod— 
ities or products thereof shipped tinder export activities of 
the Secretary of Agriculture or CCC specified in section 
901b{b) of the 1936 Act shall be transported on O.S.-flag 
vessels during the 12-Bonth period comneing April 1, 1986, 
with such percentage increasing to 20 percent for the 
12-nonth period ccxiBscncing April 1, 1987, and to 25 percent 
for each la-nonth period thereafter. 

C. Section 901d(a) 

Section 901d(a) of the 1936 Act provides that the 'Secretary 
of Transportation shall finance any increased ocean freight 
charges incurred in any fiscal year tihieh ra*ult from the 
application of Section 901b* of the 1936 Act. 

D. Section 901d(b) 

Section SOldibl -of tha lt3€ llctnp^fbv that if in any 
flical year the total cost of ocean freight and ocean 
freight differential incurred by CCC on the export of 
eonanodities and products thereof under export activities 
specified in section 901b exceeds 20 percent of the total of 
the value of such cennodities and products and the costs of 
such ocean freight and ocean freight differential incurred 
by CCC during such fiscal year, the*Seeretary of Transporta- 
tion shall reimburse the CCC for the amount of such excess. 

E', Section 901k 

Section 9011c of the 1936 Act provides that *(al United 
States flag vessel eligible to carry cargos under sections 
901b through 901d means a vessel, defined in section 3 of 
title 1, United States Code, that is necessary for national 
security purposes and, if more than 25 years old, is within 
five years of having been substantially rebuilt and cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Transportation as having a useful 
life of at least five years after that rebuilding.*. 

P. Section 90lb (cl t2HB) 

^ I ' > I " 

Section 901b (c) (21 (B) provides that '-the Secretary of 
Transportation, in administering this subsection (901b (c)] 
and section 901 (bl , and consistent with these seeticxis shall 
take such steps as may be necessary and practicable without 
detriment to any port range €e preserve during calendar 
years 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989 the percentage share, or 
metric tonnage of bagged, processed, or fortiCied eostmoa- 
ities, whichever is lower, experienced in csieadai year SSti 
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as determined by the Secretary o£ Agriculture » of waterborne 
cargoes exported frm Sreat bakes ports pursuant to title ll 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Asslatance Act of 
1954.(7 O.S.C. 1721 et Bag.).”. 

G. OSOA/CCC Export Aetlvltiea 

The export activities of the Secretary of Agriculture or CCC 
("USOA/CCC programs”) which are covered by section 901b (b) 
of the 1936 Act are as follewsi 

1. Titles X s XXI of the Agricultural Trade Develop* 
Bent and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended ("F.I*. 489, 
Titles X and IXX”). 

2. Title XX of the Agricultural Trade Dcvclopnent and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as aaended (”P.b. 480, Title XX”). 

3. Section 416(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended ("Section 416(b)”). 

4. Other Prognus - CCC will notify HARM) of the 
impending eatablishaent of new export prograns or reae* 
tivation of currently inactive export prograns subject to 
the cargo preference provisions of the 1936 Act* MAIIAD, CCC 
and, as appropriate,. AID will consult each other on the 
establiahiBcnt of any additional administrative procedures 
under terms of this MOD deemed desirable to aeeoanodate such 
programs . 


XV * Definitions 

The following definitions will be used for the purpose of 
this MOD: 

1. ” DSPA/CCC Cargo Preference Year” (”C.P. Tear”) is 
the twelve~Bonth pcrioo conmeneing April 1, 1986, and ending 
March 31, 1987, and each subsequent twlve month period 
thereafter. 

2. "Value of Commodities ” for agricultural exports 
accounted for under section 9&ld(b) of the 1936 Act shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

3. " Ocean Preiqht Differential ” (”0H>”) is the amount 
by which the cost of^oeean transportation is higher by 
reason of the cargo preference requirement that the eosusod- 
ities be transported on D.S.*flag vessels than would be the 
case for transportation on foreign-flag vessels. Any 
despatch accruing to CCC shall be deducted in determining 
the OFD to be reindsursed by KA8AD. OFD will be established 
for each shipnent on an eligibls D.£.*fltg vessel. 

• . ' * 

4. " Ocean -Fi eight ” is the total ewapensation borne by 
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CCC for the ocean transportation of a shlfMaent under a 
USOA/QCC profram. Xn detamlning ocean freight* the amount 
of despatch received by CCC, as well as the amount of 
overseas bagging and overseas inland transportatim costs, 
shall be excluded. Demurrage payments, if any, financed by 
CCC shall be .included. 

5* "Heeaptured Ocean Freighf is any ocean freight 
amount obtained from an ocean carrier as a refund because of 
a reduction in voyage costs resulting from scrap voyages, 
return cargo carried, or one way voyages. The maount of the 
recaptured ocean freight shall be deducted from any ocean 
freight and OFD eonputations. 

6. " OSPA/CCe Frocram Tonnage* is the tonnage of 
cargoes shipped under a USDA/cti(i program within a cargo 
preference year computed on the basis of bill of lading 
on-board dates. 


V - Implementation 

A. General 

1. CCC shall initially bear all costs .of ocean freight 
and OFD paid to U.S.eflag earrierx On cargoes carried in 
conneetfoh'with osda/CCC programs. 

2. marsd shall reimburse CCC for the amount of the 
incremental OFD congiuted in accordance with this MOO (*Xn- 
^remental OFD") , 

3. MARAD shall- reimburse CCC -tor the amount, if any, 
by which the total of the ocean freifd^t and OFD exceeds 20 
percent of the total of the value of the eauBodities, ocean 
freight and OFD for all USDA/CCC programs covered by this 
HOU (*20 percent excess freight*). 

8. Incremental OTP 

1. Reimbursement - MARAD shall reimburse CCC for the 
incremental OFD payments separately for each OSDA/CCC 
program when it has been determined by CCC and reported in 
writing to MARAD that 50 percent of the e«timated annual 
OSDA/CCC program tonnage (i) has been shipped on O.S.-flag 
vessels, or (ii) is reasonably expected to have been shipped 
on O.S.-flag vessels /as of the date of report. 

2. Determination of OFD by OSDA/CCC Frecran 

(s) F.L. 480. Titles 1 and III . OFD for F.t. 480, 

Titles I and 111 wiii ibe eoaputed by the Director, P.I.. 

480 Operations Division,* foreign Agricultural Service, 

■ USDA, in accordance with OSD.^ rtgulttior.S. 
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P.L. 480, Title II and Section 416 CM 

(i) Liner Shicments . (Mro for I*.!.. 4t0, 

Title II and secrtion 41fitb} liner ahiiMMBts will 
be cenptited by the Director, Kansas City Casa»dity 
Office, Agricultural Stabilisation anS C«iserva«> 
tibn Service, tISOA. The OFO is the difference 
bettwen (1) the U. 8. -flag rate booked and {2} the 
foreign flag rate on file with the Federal Mari- 
tine Comission or subnit ted to XCCO by a foreign 
flag carrier that would have been utilised for 
determination of lowest landed a»st, absent the 
cargo preference requirenent. 

(iij Chartered Shipments . OFD for F.I,. 4S0, 
Title II and Section 4ltl lb) chartered shipaents 
will be computed by the Chief, Transportation 
Division, AID ("Chief, T.D., AID"). The (TO is 
the difference between the weighted average 
freight ratc(s) of foreign flag vessel (s) fixed 
and/or offered that, in the opinion of the Chief, 
T.D.', AID could carry the quantity of cargo absent 
the requirement to use O.S.-flag vessel (s), and 
(1) the rate(s) for the D.S.-flag vessel.Xsl -fixed r 
or (2) the rate (s) _q.f fared- (ineltdiBg any lower 
rates negotistdST lby D. S. -flag vessel (s) which 
could have carried the required tonnage and, in 
the opinion of the Chief, T.D. , AID represents the 
lowest landed cost (U. S. -flag basis) . Mhen 
foreign-flag vessels are not fixed and/or offered, 
or when offered, have specifications which pre- 
clude their use, the rate(s) to be used in eespat- 
ing OFD will be determined by the Chief, T.D., AID 
using .any market data deemed relevant %diieh 
provide reasonable comparability. 

Deteminatlon of Incremental OFD 

(i) For each C.F. year beginning in lil6, 
the average OFO paid by CCC will be computed 
separately for each OSDA/CCC program by dividing 
the total amount of OFD paid by CCC by the total 
tonnage shipped. MARAD shall pay CCC the total of 
the average OFD multiplied by the total tonnage 
shipped (but not exceeding the total cargo 
preference “'requirement) multiplied by the ratio of 
the applicable increased cargo preference 
requirement to the total cargo preference 
requirement for the C.P, year. 

(ii) The OFD paid for O.S.-flag vessel* that 
are 25 years and older and are not within five 
years of having been substantially Ftbeilt as 
defined in stetion f0i)t of the IS36 Act are to be 
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deducted frcKB the computation of the average OTD 
described in subparagraph fi) above. The average 
OFO on the remaining tonnage will be applied to 
the current legislated increment of the total 
U.S.'flag tonnage. 

(iii) The computation of the iaeremcntal 
OFD for the final quarter of a C.F. year shall 
reflect any appropriate adjustment, if iwcessary, 
for payments made in the previous three quarters. 

C. Petermination of 20 Percent Excess Freicht 

1. MhttAO shall pay to CCC the amount, if any, by vhich 
the total of the ocean freight and OFO borne by KC exceeds 
20 percent of the total value of the commodities shipped, 
ocean freight and OFO for all DSOA/CCC programs for each of 
the fiscal years beginning in 1986 (last six months) , and 
thereafter. 

2. Any amount of incremental OFD paid to CCC by MARAD 
for each fiscal year shall be deducted from the OFO eoinputa* 
tlon in paragraph 1 above. 

O. List of Eligible XT. S. -Flap Vessels . 

MAAAD shall provide the Director, F.Z>. 480 Operations 
Division, FAS, OSDA periodically vith a current list of 
U.S.-flag vessels that are eligible to carry preference 
cargoes pursuant to section 901k of the 1936 Act. Xf a 
vessel is. not on the list, the Director will seek MAJtAD's 
determination as to its eligibility. 

E. Plans and Reports Bequired bv WAEAD 

In order to facilitate the administration of this MOD, CCC 
will provide the following data to MAAADt 

1. The estimated annual program tonnage for eadh 
USDA/CCe program updated as necessary but at least quarter- 

ly. 

2. The estimated annual OFD payments for each DSOA/CCC 
program by quarters updated as necessary but at least 
quarterly. 

3. Each CCC invoice for OFD shall include the follow- 
ing additional information for each shipment: 

(a) All shipnents: 

(1) P.A. number or other applicable transaction 
identification number. 
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{2> CCC-106 nuaber for P.L. 410, Title I 

shipnents. 

13} Bill-ofoleaing dete. 

(4} Vessel name. 

(5) Metric tons shipped. 

CS} anonnt disbursed. 

{7} OFD SBonnt receivable frcse MURAB. 

(8) Identification of those- vessels not eligible 
under section 901k. 

(b} Additional infonsation for B.L. 480, Title II and 
Section 416(b) shipaentsi 

(1) Sponsoring agency. 

(2) toad port. 

(3) Discharge port or country. 

(4) CessBodity identification. 

(5) D.S.oflag rate per metric ton. 

(6) Foreign-flag rata per aetric ton. 

4. CCC will provide KAAAO with a quarterly listing 
showing separately for foreign and U. 8. -flag ships for each 
VSDA/CCC program the following infonsation for each ship- 
ment. 

a. Corresponding purchase order nuaber or ether 
applicable identification transaction nuaber. 

b. Vessel name. 

c. Bill of lading date. 

d. toad port or range. 

e. Discharge port where available otherwise 

.. country of discharge. 

f. Metric tons shipped. 

f . Commodity and'packing {if feasible) . 

h. C«i«iodity value. This may be provided in a 
separate quarterly report. 
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•1. Total freight amount (if paid by CCC). 

This may be provided in a separate report. 

5. mSAD will review invoices using eoplma of ocean 
bills of lading provided by CCC in accordance with 4C CFh 
Tart 381.3 for P.h, 480, Titles 1, IJ and 111 and Section 
416(b). 

6. The documentation supporting the information and 
computations involved in this MOD in connection with all 
USDA/CCC programs shall be retained in the file of the 
Director, P.D. 480 Operations Division, FAS, DSDA, Chief, 
T.D., AID or the Director, XCCO, DSDA, as applicable, for a 
period of three years after the eompletion of the DSDA/CCC 
program year. 


VI - Public Law 480 Title 11 
Exports Through ftreat Labes Ports 

1. Public Z.aw 480, Title 11 shipsHints from Great Imkes 
ports will be accounted for in each of the C.P. years 
1986-1989. 

2. CCC will provide KMlAO with the l^enstary of Agrieul- 
tui^’s determination of the swtric tmnage and percentage of 
waterborne bagged, processed, or fortified eoeatodities 
exported from Great lekes ports in calendar year 1984 under 
P.l.. 480, Title 11. 

3. The quantity or percentage share of P.t>. 480, Title II 
commodities to be exported from Great Lakes ports for each 
of the C.P. years 1986-1989 shall be based on the quantity 
or percentage share of P.L. 480, Title II eoBsx>dlties, 
whichever is lower, exported from Great Lakes ports in 
calends^ year 1984 as determined by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

4. Intermodal cargoes transported overland from the Great 
Lakes to other D.S. ports for export will not be included in 
determining the tonnage shipped from the Great Lakes in any 
C.P. year. 

5. The Secretary of Transportation is charged with 
administering the provisions of section 901b (c) (2) (B) of the 
1936 Act. CCC and AID will consult with MAKAD at the 
earliest time that they anticipate any potential 
programmatic conflict so that MAAAO, CCC and AID can, address 
the matter consistent with section 901b(c) (2) (8) of the* 1936 
Act . 

VII - Minlmum'Tonnace Pecuirement 

CCC will inform MARAD of the minimum tonnage of exports 
calculated for each OSDA/CCC program for fiscal year 1986 
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(last six months) and aaeh fiscal y«ar theraaftar ia accor- 
danca'with section 901e of tha 1936 Act. This inframation 
will .include the tonnage of exports for each fiscal year in 
the base period of the calculation. 

VllI » Seiniburseaient Procedures 


A. Incremental on> 

CCC will prepare and submit to MARAO quarterly invoices 
for rein^ureement of incremental OFD. The invoice for each 
quarter will be provided by CCC to MAPAD within forty five 
(45) calendar days of the end of the quarter. The amount of 
the incremental OFD will be due within ten (10) calendar 
days after (il the date CCC notifies MASAD in writing of its 
determination that SO percent of the estimated annual 
OSOA/CCC program tonnage has been shipped on D.S.-flag 
vessels or (ii) the date determined and reported to HARMS by 
CCC that SO percent of the estimeted annual OSDA/OX program 
tonnage is reasonably expected to have laeen ship^d feint in 
any event, no payment will be made earlier than forty five 
(45) calendar days after receipt of the Invoice. 


B. Twenty Percent excess Freight 

An invoice for the amount, if any, representing the 20 
percent excess freight as eexaputed in accordance with 
Article V. C. of this MOD will be submitted by CCC to MARAD 
after the end of each fiscal year as soon as all OSOA/CCC 
program costs have been ascertained 'and paid by CCC. 
Reimbursement of such amount, if any, will Ibe due forty five 
(45) days after receipt of the invoice. 

C. Interest 


If KARAO fails to reimburse CCC within ten (10) days of 
the due dates provided in paragraphs A and B above, interest 
may be assessed on the amount due txaa MARAD starting on the 
first day after the due date. The interest rate assessed 
shall be the same as the current interest rate charged CCC 
by the Department of Treasury on CCC's borrowings from the 
Department of Treasury. 

D. Invoice Procedure 

CCC invoices will be based on CCC accounting records 
and monthly program data provided MARAD. CCC shall use Form 
SF-lOSl in invoicing MARAD. The Invoice shall be addressed 
as follows: • 


Department of Transportation 
Maritime Administration 
Office of Accounting (MAR-330) 
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Soon 7318 

400 Sevonth Street, S.H. 
Nashington, D.C. 20590 


IX «• Siftendmenta 


This MenoranOun of Onderstandins nay be anaadad at any tine 
upon Butual aftaanent of tha parties. 

X - Tennination ProvisloBa 

This Memoraadun of Understanding suiy toe teminatad toy either 
party upon thirty (30) days notice in writing, Butual 
agreement of tha parties, or toy operation of law. 

XI - Effective Pate 

This MOV is effective toeginning with the C.P. year eosaiane- 
ing April 1, 1986, except as otherwise agreed to .toy the 
parties. 



A Gaughan ^ 
Administrator 
Maritine Administration 
Tor tha Department 
of Transportation 

Dates 


-mM iLir 

Mif&B ' Hare 

executive Vice Pres^ant 
CosModity Credit Corporation 


Date: 


JUL 17 aer 



Beouty i 8 trator 

Agency for International Development 


Dates JUL2 0I937 
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(^rational Maiorandum of Understanding between the Office of Food for Peace and 
Voluntary Assistance, agency for International Development (AID), and the 
Cairo^ity Credit Corporation ((XC) /agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service IasCS), USDA, for the procurement of coirodities and freight services 

for the P.L. 480, Title III pr^ram . 

FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 

General procedure - ASCS is responsible for all ccinmodity procurement policy 
and (^rations. ASCS Coumodity Operations Division (CMO), Washington, D.C., 
receives oamKdity ^reeraents and call forwards, and any sxibsequent changes 
from the Program Operations Division (POD), AID/FFP. CMO forwards oomnodity 
requests to the ASCS Kansas City Cotnnodity Office (KCOO), vSiich procures the 
oannodities and makes cargo availabilities to AID Transportation Division 
(AID/TRANS) and the AID contract booking agent for the purpose of booking 
ocean freight. 

Specific activities - 

1. CMO receives arri reviews draft program agreanents and canaodity 
specifications, and advises PC® of any concerns and alternatives 
available. 

2. CMO receives coimiodity call forwards and any subsequent changes for 
transmittal to KCOO. 

3. KCXX) coordinates shipping schedules with AID/TRANS and/or its contract 
booking agent. 

4. KCOO performs all coumodity procuranent activities r»cessary to place 
oottmodities f .a.s./f.o.b. vessel at United States ports or interraodal 
points. 

5. On an individual order basis, KCCX) advises AID/TRANS of the deadlines by 
which agreement on commodity and transportation awards must be made. 

6. KCCO receives initial transportation freight rates from AID/TRANS. 

7. KCXO receives conmodity offers and submits bid information to AID/TRANS 
as soon as possible. (Bid information will protect the identity of the 
bidder but will provide bid price by port and vendor minimum and maximum 
quantity. ) 

8. KCCO receives final transportation freight rates from AID/TRANS and 
performs lowest landed cost evaluations, taking into consideration cargo 
preference requirements, based on freight rates furnished by AID. 
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9. After consultation and agreement with AID/TRAKS, KCCO contracts for 
commodities. 

10. KCXD contracts and arranges for indeperrfent discharge surveys at 
discharge ports and inland destinations as required. 

11. KCXX) investigates and pursues marine loss and damage claims, and handles 
marine salvage and general average matters. 

12. ASCS submits quarterly billing to MARAD based upon supporting data 
provided by AIDARANS. 

B. Agency for International Development 

General procedures - AID is responsible for overall P.L. 480, Title III 

program administration, ocean transportation policy, procurement of ocean 

transportation services, and cargo preference administration. 

Spec* fic activities - 

1. AID/POD consults with ASCS/CMO regarding commodity availability, 
commodity specifications and prices, and docurontation requiranents 
prior to finalizing Title III agreements. 

2. AID/POD ensures that cotmiodity requests properly reflect project 
ap5)roval ceilings and existing policy determinations. 

3. AID/POD forwards Title III progran agreements ar’ call forwards to 
ASCS/CMO, Washington, D.C. 

4. AID/TRANS obtains transportation freight offers for use in contnodity arxl 
transportation evaluations prior to caimodity bid closing and supplies 
offer information to KCCO as soon as possible. 

5. aid/Trans establishes final freight rates and service. 

6. AID/TRANS makes vessel flag determination decisions and provides final 
negotiated freight rates to KCCO in sufficient time to meet the deadline 
by which agreement on ccnroodity and transportation awards must be made. 

7. AID/TRANS receives ccmraodity bid information and performs lowest landed 
cost evaluations, taking into consideration cargo preference 
requirements, based on commodity offers furnished by KCCO. 

8. After consultation and agreement with KCCO, AID/TRANS contracts for 
ocean transportation services. 

9. AID/TRANS monitors and reports cargo preference coipliance. 
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10. AID/TRANS maintains data necessairy to support MARAD billing £or the 
additional cost of cargo preference incurred due to the increase in the 
compliance level from 50 to 75 percent, and provides ASCS/CBO with 
quarterly reports for use In billing MARAD in sufficient time to comply 
with the CCC/AID/MRAD MOO of July 20, 1985. 

11. AID makes any necessary arrangenents for the handling, movement, or 
storage of commodities after arrival at foreign destinations. 

C. Procurement Overview and Approval 

The Ad Hoc Cofunlttee, established in accordance with the Federal Regulations 
at 7 C.F.R. Part 1496, shall be utilized for reviewing the Title III, 

P.L. 480 commodity and freight procurement prior to fixing contracts. 


Agreement 


On behalf of the Office of Food for Peace and Voluntary Assistance, Agency for 
International Development and the Commodity Credit Corporation/Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, OSDA, the undersigned concur in the 
description of operations described herein concerning coordination of the 
commodity and freight procurement for the P.L. 480, Title III program. 



Office of Food for Peace Comradity Credit Corporation 


and Voluntary Assistance 
Agency for International Development 

Date ^ /2^^/f/ 


Date S-30~^l 
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International Technology Services 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please describe the purpose of International Technology 
Services in the Budget Justifications. How does this differ from ICASS? 

Please provide a breakdown of the cost of activities under this line item. Is 
this shared with other agencies, including FAS? 

Response: Client Technology Services (CTS), previously named 
International Technology Services (ITS), operates as a service activity under 
USDA's working capital fund and is tasked with the uniform management of the 
IT infrastructure for Farm Service Agency (FSA), Rural Development (RD) and 
Natural Resources Conservation Services (NRCS), referred to as the Service 
Center Agencies (SCA) . CTS is responsible for the SCA national, state and 
local IT infrastructure and end-user IT services and support. This support 
includes delivery capabilities for IT platforms, networks and IT equipment, 
operation and maintenance of support contracts, and the responsibility for 
inventory, maintenance, and management of these resources. CTS costs are 
equitably distributed to its customers under a full cost-recovery business 
model. CTS is a government fee-for-service organization committed to 
providing IT services and products. Service Level Agreements (SLA's) formalize 
support arrangements between CTS and its client agencies. 

CTS provides enterprise-wide IT services across all of USDA, including Foreign 
Agricultural Service (FAS), in the Washington, DC area. The International 
Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) provides for a full range 
of administrative services to diplomatic and consular posts overseas. In 
contrast to ICASS' full range of administrative services, CTS functions are 
limited to IT infrastructure and end-user IT services and support. ITS' 
services and support are focused within the United States and its territories, 
not diplomatic and consular posts overseas. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Farm Service Agency 
Client Technology Services 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY 2016 
Projected 

End-User Support Services 

Helpdesk, Account Management, Voice and Other End-User 


Services $36,197 a/ 

Desktop, Laptop and Remote Access Support 20,306 

Field Network Services 23,042 

Collaboration {Audio & Online) 1,567 

Wireless Device Support and Connectivity 944 

Enterprise Services 

Enterprise Messaging Services 1,926 

Enterprise Active Directory 392 

Enterprise Virtual Private Network 250 

Enterprise Mobility Management 57 

Other Enterprise Services 262 

FSA-Specific Services 

Managed Print Services 4,541 

Fax2Mail 147 

Other FSA-Specific Services 2,679 


Total, Client Technology Services 92,310 


a/ Includes projected share of consolidated Tier 1 Department Helpdesk 


Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the increase in NITC/USDA costs since 
2014 and why this amount has almost tripled. 

Response; In FY2015, the Office of the Chief Information Officer {OCIO) 
completed a transfer of operational support from the OCIO-CTS (CTS) to OCIO- 
NITC {NITC) for the Service Center Agency's {SCA) Web Farm including 
investment planning and monthly invoicing. This planned shift in 
organizational responsibility, known as OCIO Market Alignment Strategy, was 
announced to the SCA' s as a three year phased approach beginning in fiscal 
year (FY) 2012 and finalized in FY2015. In FY2005-FY2014, the past practice 
had been for CTS (i.e., formerly ITS) to serve as the "face to the agency" for 
Web Farm investment planning and monthly invoicing while the National 
Information Technology Center (NITC) served as the background operational 
support for only mainframe and data warehouse hosting investment planning and 
monthly invoicing. Through the completion of the OCIO Market Alignment 
Strategy in FY2015, NITC became the "single face to the agency", resulting in 
FSA receiving unified invoicing (combined Web Farm and NITC) . Presentation for 
all interagency hosting agreements originated from NITC to include the Web 
Farm, mainframe and data warehousing activities. 
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Overall FSA IT outlays, frora FY2011-FY2015, have fluctuated as FSA replaced 
end user hardware, funded the Optimized Computing Environment and migrated 
application software systems to modern hosting platforms. 

Geographic Breakdown of Obligations and Staff Years 

Mr. Aderholt: The crop insurance program Geographic table shows 
$2,109,655,000 and $2,583,127,000 of undistributed obligations for fiscal 
years 2014 and 2015 respectively. Please provide a table that breaks these 
costs down by Delivery Expenses, FCIA initiatives. Interest, Underwriting 
(gains/losses), and other expenses for each of fiscal years 2014 and 2015. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 


FCIC FUND: 

Delivery Expenses 

Federal Crop Insurance Act Initiatives 
Underwriting Gain/Losses 
Program Related IT 
Adjustments 

Total, Undistributed Obligations 


2015 

2014 Actual Estimate 


1, 409, 818 
61, 000 
646,566 
5,603 
-13,332 
2, 109, 655 


1, 333, 900 

51. 000 
1,178,502 

20.000 
-275 

2,583,127 
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Ten-Year Table of Reinsured Company Financial Performance 

Mr. Aderholt: Federal crop insurance is available to producers through 
private insurance companies that market and service policies and also share in 
the risk. Provide a ten-year table for the record, to include fiscal year 
2014 actuals, which shows how much the government has gained/lost and how much 
private insurance companies have gained/lost. 

Response: The table below shows the underwriting gains or losses 

credited to insurance companies and to the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
(FCIC) based on reinsurance year. RMA does not generally report underwriting 
gains on a fiscal year basis due to a number of assumptions that are needed 
which make fiscal year conversions less meaningful. Because the gains and 
losses for FCIC are based on total premium, rather than just on producer-paid 
premium, they do not represent actual income for FCIC. 


Reinsurance 

Year 

Company U/W 
Gain/ (Loss) 

FCIC U/W 
Gain/ (Loss) 

2005 

914, 972, 674 

689,437, 421 

2006 

821,954,207 

336,258,416 

2007 

1,571,845,312 

1,510,357,545 

2008 

1,094,276,847 

6,246, 682 

2009 

2,297,881,723 

1,437,225,412 

2010 

1, 913, 959, 622 

1,425,383,664 

2011* 

1,688,910,941 

(564,843,777) 

2012* 

(1,318,735,183) 

(4, 988,786,221) 

2013* 

641,579,432 

(965,051,839) 

2014** 

1,035, 184,835 

17, 040, 971 


♦Current as August 2015 


** RY 2014 hasn't reached Annual Settlement 


Ratio of Portfolio Size to Staff and IT Budget 

Mr. Aderholt: For the record, please provide the Subcommittee with a 
table that shows a five-year history of the size of the crop insurance 
portfolio (i.e., total liabilities), the total funding for administration and 
operating budget, subset of information technology expenditures, and FTE. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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(Dollars in Thousands) 



2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 


Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Total FCIC Liability 

$114,095,059 

$117,128,762 

$123,768,768 

$109,847,940 

$101,229,000 

Discretionary A&O 
Appropriation 

$79,000 

$74,900 

$69,104 

$71,496 

$74,829 

Information 
Technology (IT)* 

($14,856) 

($13,382) 

($10,474) 

($9,443) 

($8,525) 

Staff Years 

SOS 

470 

446 

429 

450 


* Discretionary IT only, does not include mandatory sources. 


Mandatory Funds to Implement the Farm Bill 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill provided $175 million in mandatory funding 
to implement farm programs and crop insurance provisions of the law. 

How much of this funding remains available for obligation by agency? 

Response; The 2014 Farm bill provided up to $235 million in mandatory 
funding for the Farm Service Agency (FSA) and Risk Management Agency (RMA) . 
Some of the funding was available immediately, while another portion was 
contingent on certain progress being made. The funding included: 

• $100 million for FSA, which was made available immediately to implement 
programs under Title 1 and will be used to hire temporary employees; 
develop educational and information technology tools for the 
implementation of Agriculture Risk Coverage (ARC) , Price Loss Coverage 
(PLC) , and the Noninsured Disaster Assistance Program (NAP) ; support 
operational costs, i.e. travel and training, for temporary staff 
implementing these programs; and conduct outreach, through cooperative 
agreements, with universities and state extension services. As of 
September 2015, $31 million of the $100 million remains available for 
obligation. 

• $90 million will be used between RMA ($70 million) and FSA ($20 million) 
for substantial information technology upgrades including improvements 
needed to implement the Acreage and Crop Reporting Streamlining 
Initiative (ACRSI). As of September 2015, only $10 million of the $20 
million has been made available to FSA for ACRSI. Of that $10 million, 
$1.7 million remains available for obligation. 

• $45 million to be used by RMA to improve program integrity, to aid in 
program maintenance and to implement provisions of the 2014 Farm Bill. 


Through September 2015 RMA has obligated $28 million 
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Mohair 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does the Department, through both mandatory and 
discretionary funds, plan to spend on Mohair in FY 2016? Please identify each 
funding source, authorization, and amount. Please provide the same information 
for each fiscal year 2011-2015. 

Response: The Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropriations Act, 
2015, Section 724 excludes Farm Service Agency salary and expense funds from 
being used to provide mohair Marketing Assistance Loans (MALs) . USDA does not 
anticipate any outlays for mohair MALs in FY 2016. Mohair MALs were not 
disbursed between FY 2011 and FY 2015. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN KEVIN YODER 
PL 480 Title II programs 

Mr. Yoder: Title II reliably provides a variety of safe and nutritious 
commodities and food products to address chronic hunger and emergency needs, 
including by strategically pre-positioning ccarmiodities overseas so they can be 
accessed more readily. 

However some people have called for the elimination of food monetization 
programs, even though they result in more income for producers, more jobs in 
food processing, and more abundant and better quality products for consumers. 

In the FY 2016 budget request, the President seeks to build on these important 
changes, and further modernize food aid in line with other major donors, 
expanding the reach and impact of emergency food operations. The FY 2016 
request seeks additional flexibilities within the Title II account that will 
allow USAID to reach m.ore people across the globe. 

The President's budget seeks more cash from Title II for "monetary awards for 
emergencies." The FY 2015 appropriation for International Disaster 
Assistance, which is for emergencies, was $1.9 billion, but the President asks 
for $170 million less than that for FY 2016. What is the rationale for using 
this bill to make up for the President's cuts in funding for International 
Disaster Assistance? 

Response: Title II remains the primary source of funding for the 
USAID's emergency food assistance programs. Funding for the Emergency Food 
Security Program (EFSP), implemented by Food for Peace (FFP) under the 
International Disaster Assistance (IDA) account, was only first included in FY 
2010. A tight budget environment and competing needs naturally mean difficult 
trade-offs within the President's budget; that said, the lower IDA allocation 
does not necessarily equate to a $170 million reduction in EFSP funding for 
USAID/FFP programs since the lion's share of the account is held by 
USAID/OFDA. 

The initial request for IDA funds for food assistance stemmed from the need 
for USAID/FFP to utilize additional well established tools in responding to 
food security emergencies in addition to U.S. in-kind commodities. Through 
EFSP, USAID/FFP can purchase commodities locally and regionally as well as 
provide beneficiaries with vouchers and cash transfers for food consumption. 
These tools are critical to responding to complex food crises in a timely, 
appropriate, effective, and cost efficient way. In tiroes of tight budgets, 
additional flexibility in the Title II account will allow us to reach more 
people more effectively with the same amount of money. 

Mr. Yoder: How would USDA assure food aid quality and safety if food 
products or commodities are procured overseas? What agencies will procure the 
commodities? 

Response: USDA plans to continue practices that successfully ensured 

food safety in operating the Local and Regional Procurement Pilot Program 
authorized und the 2008 Farm Bill. Contracts with LRP pilot program 
implementers specified that all commodities purchased must meet national food 
safety standards or Codex Aleimentarius standards, and also be tested for 
aflatoxin. The independent evaluation of the LRP Pilotl reported that "Since 
each of the participants tested food quality, there is little risk that the 
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project distributed food that threatened human health. The evaluation team 
found no evidence that anything distributed by the field projects ever 
threatened human health," 

- USDA Local and Regional Food Aid Procurement Pilot Project, Independent 
Evaluation Report available at: 

http://www.fas.usda.gov/sites/default/files/lrp report 12-03-12 to print.pdf 


Mr. Yoder: Although the proposed changes might help reach more people, 
do you believe that eliminating the food monetization aspect of the Title II 
programs', thus hurting American producers, was the intention of the 
"flexibility provided" to USAID in the Farm Bill? 

Response: The Agricultural Act of 2014 added subsections to Section 
202(e) (1), "Support to Eligible Organizations", that expanded the use of 
202(e) funds to cover the activities that may also be supported by 
monetization : 

(C) implementing income-generating, community development, health, 
nutrition, cooperative development, agricultural, and other developmental 
activities within 1 or more recipient countries or within 1 or more 
countries in the same region. 

This language is identical to language found in Section 203(d) (2) which 
describes the acceptable uses of the proceeds garnered from the monetization 
of commodities under Title II non-emergency programs. Further, an additional 
subsection was added on the use of Section 202(e) that also permits the use of 
these funds for expanded monitoring and evaluation: 

(D) improving and implementing methodologies for food aid programs , 
including needs assessments (upon the request of the Administrator) , 
monitoring, and evaluation. 

The inclusion of this language coupled with the increase in the cap of 202(e) 
funds and the report language accompanying the Agricultural Act of 2014 
signals the intention of this funding to be used in place of monetization. 
Monetization as part of Title II non-emergencies programs resulted in an 
average 72-75 percent cost recovery rate and a significant loss in resources 
to the monetization process. By funding the activities formerly covered by 
monetization directly with 202(e) funds, USAID/Food for Peace and its partners 
can more efficiently implement non-emergency development programs to meet the 
objectives for increased food security of vulnerable populations established 
in Section 201 of the Food for Peace Act: 

(1) address famine and food crises, and respond to emergency food 

needs, arising from man-made and natural disasters/ (2) combat 
malnutrition, especially in children and mothers; (3) carry out activities 
that attempt to alleviate the causes of hunger, mortality and morbidity; 

(4) promote economic and community development; (5) promote food security 
and support sound environmental practices; (6) carry out feeding programs . 

Finally, food assistance makes up a fraction of U.S. agricultural production 
and represents less than one half of one percent of U.S. agricultural exports. 
While the procurement of certain bulk commodities has decreased over time, 
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there are other specialized food products like corn-soy blended cereals and 
peanut-based ready-to-use foods that have increased. 


The Title II Development Program Experience 

Mr. Yoder: Title II development programs implemented during the second 
Food Aid and Food Security Assessment {FAFSA-2) time period delivered a wide 
range of interventions to respond to unique problems and opportunities to 
improve the lives of people in targeted areas. These programs worked in 
agriculture and natural resources management; maternal and child health and 
nutrition; vulnerable group feeding; HIV; education; water, sanitation, and 
hygiene; nonagricultural income generation; infrastructure; and emergency 
preparedness and disaster management. The programs were technically complex 
and challenging to design and implement successfully, and operated in 
difficult environments in some of the poorest and most food insecure countries 
in the world. 

The results of the FAFSA-2 analysis indicate that Title II development 
programs can indeed reduce undernutrition in young children, improve a number 
of important maternal and child health and nutrition outcomes, and increase 
household access to income and food- Most importantly, many children are alive 
and have been spared ill health and lifelong disabilities thanks to Title II. 
Stunting in children under 5 years of age fell on average 1.32 percentage 
points per year with delivery of MCHN services provided by Title II. 
Improvements in household diets and incomes took place in more than three- 
quarters of the programs that reported on these indicators. The assessment 
identified various technical sector models, approaches, and practices that are 
more likely to contribute to positive food security impacts. Because it is 
just as important to learn from failures as it is to emulate successes, the 
FAFSA-2 also includes examples of approaches and practices that have not 
worked well. Learning from the experiences of Title II development programs, 
made available through the FAFSA-2 analysis and findings, and doing more of 
what works in future programs presents a tremendous opportunity for the U.S. 
Agency for International Development's Office of Food for Peace and its 
Awardees to improve overall program performance. 

Title II development programs have a track record of reducing malnutrition of 
children and improving food security in very poor communities that are often 
the victims of emergencies. This is smart use of our food aid funds - getting 
ahead of the problem and building self-reliance. USAID reported that these 
developmental food aid programs reduced the need for emergency food aid in 
Ethiopia, for example. Are there plans to do more of this type of 
programming? 

Response: USAID non-emergency (development) food assistance programs 
are a foundational component of USAID's work on resilience and key to 
addressing the underlying causes of chronic hunger and poverty. On average 
USAID's Office of Food for Peace implements development food assistance 
projects in approximately 15 countries each year. 

These projects take an integrated approach through sustained investments in 
agricultural production, diversifying sources of income, health and nutrition, 
savings and loan groups and education. By focusing on improving household 
productivity, reducing post-harvest losses and strengthening small farmer 
associations, households are better able to cope with future shocks, whether 
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it be drought, natural disaster, or conflict. USAID remains committed to 
implementing these programs into the future. 

USAID recognizes the fact that in order to reduce the need for emergency food 
assistance, it must address the root causes of chronic hunger and poverty. 
These projects aim to do so. Increasingly USAID has been linking the Title II 
development programs to other development interventions, including USAID 
Global Health and Feed the Future interventions that complement the community- 
based approaches of Title II activities. These other USAID programs have a 
comparative advantage in building health and agricultural systems that are 
vital to bringing transformative change to poor households. Only in working 
together can we truly build resilience of vulnerable communities. 

Mr. Yoder: Can you elaborate on some the successes {and failures) the 
FAFSA-2 found? 

Response: In February 2013, USAID published the results of its second 

Food Aid and Food Security Assessment (FAFSA), which reviewed the changes in 
and accomplishments of Title II development food aid programs implemented from 
FY 2003-2009. The results of the FAFSA-2 analysis indicate that Title II 
development programs can indeed reduce undernutrition in young children, 
improve a number of important Maternal, Child, Health, and Nutrition (MCHN) 
outcomes, and increase household access to income and food. Some of the key 
results were: 

• Reducing child undernutrition. The FAFSA-2 analyzed nutritional status 
impact data for children under five years reported in Title II final 
evaluation surveys compared to baseline surveys with no known limitations: 
28 programs with weight-for-age data and 28 with height-for-age data (not 
necessarily the same 28 programs for both measures) . The median length of 
time between baseline and final evaluation surveys was four years. The 
programs in the analysis had a bigger impact on stunting {reducing it on 
average across ail programs by 1.32 percentage points per year) than on 
underweight (which declined on average by 0.63 percentage points per year). 
These declines were greater than the secular trend changes in stunting and 
underweight reported in Demographic and Health Surveys for a number of the 
same countries. There were marked regional differences in reducing chronic 
undernutrition, with Title II programs in the combined Asia and Latin 
America and the Caribbean regions achieving a bigger average annual 
reduction in stunting of 1.53 percentage points, compared to Africa 
programs, where stunting fell only 0.98 percentage points per year. These 
differences in the impact of Title II development programs on child 
stunting track with the differences in program interventions, approaches, 
and budgets for MCHN across the regions. Greater reductions in stunting and 
underweight were seen in programs that did preventive supplementary 
feeding. 


• Impact on Household Diets and Incomes. USAID had no standardized approach 
to measuring the impact of Title II development programs on food access at 
the beginning of the FAFSA-2 time period. This changed in 2007, when 
USAID/FFP began requiring Awardees to include two standard "household food 
consumption indicators" in their monitoring and evaluation systems for any 
Title II development program that included activities to improve "household 
access" to food (i.e., programs with agriculture, microenterprise 
development, income generation, and/or diversification interventions). 
Twenty-five programs in the FAFSA-2 universe reported on the number of 
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months of adequate household food provisioning indicator, with 92 percent 
reporting improvements. Twenty-four programs reported on the household 
dietary diversity score indicator, with 79 percent reporting improvements. 
These are proxy indicators to measure access to food and not actual dietary 
intake. Twenty-four programs also reported on some measure of household 
income, with 80 percent exceeding their targets for increasing income. 

The FAFSA-2 also outlined 47 recommendations for improving development food 
aid projects. These ranged from technical sector recommendations, e.g. giving 
priority to agriculture and livelihoods interventions linking producers to 
markets for their crops, to process recommendations, e.g. recommending 
baseline and final evaluation surveys and qualitative final evaluations be 
done independently by professional organizations, rather than by implementing 
partners. Since the release of the FAFSA-2 in 2013, USAID has worked to 
implement these recommendations throughout its development food aid projects. 

Mr. Yoder: What is being done to replicate the successful aspects of the 
program in other countries? 

Response: Where evidence has supported specific types of interventions, 
whether related to maternal child health and nutrition, agriculture, 
livelihoods, or other technical sectors, USAID has incorporated guidance on 
these sectors into its annual Request for Applications, through technical 
reference chapters and country-specific information. Our guidance has evolved 
as our evidence-based learning and understanding of what works best improves - 

Where there are promising practices that need further testing or evidence, 
USAID's Technical and Operational Performance Support (TOPS) Program looks to 
its community of practice to share better practices across food assistance 
partners and develop the body of evidence behind promising practices. FFP has 
also initiated a series of research projects designed to deepen our 
understanding of what works best with regard to ration sizes, food types and 
quantities, length of support, etc. in preventing malnutrition among children. 
Another FFP study is looking at the sustainability of Title II development 
programs by returning to project sites one and two years after projects close 
to determine what results remain in place. 

Additionally, USAID's Office of Food for Peace is in the process of developing 
its new strategy. The FAFSA has directly informed overall approaches in the 
new five year FFP strategy, including: 

1) The critical importance of behavior change efforts accompanying any food 
or other transfers to sustainably improve nutrition outcomes. 

2) Linking more vulnerable, less market-ready individuals, households and 
communities with more viable, market-ready actors, in a push/pull model, 
using linkages with USAID's Bureau for Food Security and other donor 
partners to do so. 

3) The need to pay greater attention to the integration of Water, 

Sanitation, and Hygiene (WASH) into program activities. 

4) Ensuring that preventive supplementary feeding and behavior change 
efforts are routinely directed to vulnerable pregnant and lactating 
women . 


Mr. Yoder: What is being done to mitigate the systematic failures 
identifies in the assessment? 
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Response: USAID's Office of Rood for Peace (USAID/FFP) engaged in the 

Food Aid and Food Security Assessment (FAFSA) II review in order to gather 
best practices, identify areas for improvement, and continue to raise the 
quality of Title II programs. FAFSA II identified a number of lessons learned 
for USAID, and USAID has taken these into account in the design of new awards. 
Following is a list of a few examples: 

a) FAFSA II identified that cereal banks do not seem to work well. The 
report stated that "Evidence from extensive research on grain markets in the 
Sahel indicates that grain trading is a risky, difficult, and competitive 
business. Buying grain right after the harvest, and storing and selling it 
during the hungry season, is no guarantee of making a profit, or even 

breaking even " To address this issue, USAID/FFP has stopped supporting 

cereal banks and instead has introduced a successful model of an inventory 
credit system, called ^arrantage. In this system farmers deposit part of 
their production in a secure warehouse during the harvest season, when food 
prices are low and in return receive a loan from a participating micro- 
finance institution, with the stored grain functioning as collateral. When 
food prices increase in the lean season, the stored gain is sold for a 
higher price and the farmer pays back the loan and keeps the difference as 
profit. This system allows the farmer to access capital when needed right 
after the harvest season but then maximizes profit by selling their produce 
when the prices are higher. This system, in effect, acts like an informal 
safety net which that strengthen resilience. 

b) Based on the successes of market-driven production systems, a number of 
USAID/FFP supported development projects revised their approach to add on a 
market component to their production-oriented systems. FAFSA II identified 
that this approach did not work because adding a market component to a 
production oriented system is very different from a market-driven approach 
in which producers select crops and crop varieties based on the market 
demand. This issue has been addressed in post-FAFSA II awards by 
incorporating market-driven approach at the overall project design stage. 
While market-driven production approach is not as widespread in USAID/FFP 
projects as it in Feed the Future projects, primarily because USAID/FFP 
projects target more vulnerable populations, new projects have components 
that incorporated a market-driven approach in places where it is feasible 
and the necessary supporting environment exists. 

c) FAFSA II reported that the baseline and final evaluation surveys carried 
out by the awardees suffer from data quality issues as well as 
methodological challenges. Since 2012, USAID/FFP has contracted out the 
baseline surveys for all development projects. The baseline surveys are now 
carried out by reputed qualified firm with the extensive technical oversight 
from USAID/FFP and Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance (FANTA) III. As a 
result, the baseline data quality has significantly improved and now in many 
countries the USAID/FFP baseline survey data is used by the Integrated Food 
Security Phase Classification (IPC) managed by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) . USAID/FFP is in the process of contracting 
out the final evaluation surveys as well. 

d) One of the lessons learned was that the maternal/child health and 
nutrition food distribution was focused on recuperation and not on 
prevention. A number of projects used Positive Deviance Hearth (PD Hearth) 
models that were focused on recuperating malnourished children while not 
focusing on maternal nutrition and prevention of malnutrition. USAID/FFP has 
stopped supporting the PD Hearth approach for the past five years and is 
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promoting a 1,000 days approach in which maternal/child health and nutrition 
food distribution is focused on prevention using various forms of mothers 
groups to promote behavior change around maternal health and nutrition, 
infant and young child feeding practices, and water, sanitation and hygiene. 

Food for Progress Monetization Programs 

Mr. Yoder: There are periodic calls to change the way the United States 
provides food aid to vulnerable people. Yet change does not always mean 
improvement. For example, one change often suggested is the elimination of 
market-based aid called "monetization." This is a process in which 
nongovernmental organizations or recipient governments sell U.S. food aid 
commodities through local marketing systems to bolster supplies. NGOs then use 
the proceeds to fund food security and agriculture development projects. 

Food for Progress monetization programs are supported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Each proposed program is analyzed by the USDA to ensure 
commercial markets will not be disrupted, tangible benefits exist for the 
country's agricultural sector, quantifiable outcomes are defined, and the 
commodities are appropriate and delivered in the right amounts. When used 
wisely, monetization is not just a matter of selling commodities to fund a 
program: both the sale of the commodity and the funded activities generate 
economic and social benefits. 

According to a November 2012 report by Informa Economics, monetization can 
provide benefits to a recipient country that would not occur if US taxpayer 
dollars were transferred directly to NGOs or governments. Namely, low-income, 
food deficit countries face market constraints that are often overlooked by 
those arguing for direct cash transfers. Monetization can overcome limited 
access to credit, smaller than typical commercial volume shipments, currency 
risk, limited foreign exchange reserves to import commodities, and price 
sensitivity. 

Do you believe that the Food for Progress monetization programs, as they 
currently are, have been successful in achieving the goals the programs were 
originally intended to accomplish? 

Response; FAS believes that the Food for Progress monetization programs 
have been successful in achieving the goals the programs were originally 
intended to accomplish. To strengthen the Food for Progress program, in 2012, 
FAS implemented a Results Oriented Management System (ROM) , which focused 
programming on the dual goals of increasing agricultural production and 
expanding markets and trade. The ROM lengthened the duration of programs from 
three to five years and early results demonstrate success in achieving these 
goals. For example, a Food for Progress project in Uganda trained over 16,000 
farmers in improved production and marketing. As a result, over 60 percent of 
the farmers reported yield increases exceeding 20 percent, and 94 percent 
reported income increases of 25 percent or more. Similarly, a USDA Food for 
Progress project in Honduras is helping over 18,000 Honduran farmers achieve 
higher incomes and provide improved, community-wide economic resilience, 
through interventions in the bean seed and coffee value chains. The USDA Food 
for Progress program provided TechnoServe with a $10.9 million grant and 
24,500 metric tons of U. S . -produced soybean meal to improve these two value 
chains and improve markets and trade. 

Mr. Yoder; Are there significant surpluses of vegetable oil and wheat in 
Africa that can be made available for food aid program? What about corn and 
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soy produced in Africa for corn-soy blend and other products? Is there 
surplus rice regularly available? 


Response; Africa remains a food deficit region. While specific 
countries are producers of wheat, corn and rice, production is typically at or 
below overall consumption. The result is limited exports of these 
agricultural commodities both within the region or globally and a reliance on 
imports. These deficits can be seen across the continent in larger economies 
such as South Africa, Nigeria, and Kenya, as well as smaller ones such as 
Benin, Mozambique, and Liberia. While there are exceptions (for example, 

South Africa is a net exporter of corn), the region as a whole does not 
regularly produce significant surpluses of these commodities. Africa is not a 
major producer of soybeans or vegetable oil. The region relies on a 
combination of locally produced and imported palm oil as well as imported 
unrefined and refined vegetable oil to meet most edible oil demand. 

Africa has the capacity to produce corn-soy blend, but the availability of 
quality locally grown inputs that meet the requirements of implementing 
partners is limited. Producing significant quantities of quality corn-soy 
blend would likely rely on imports, especially for the soy Component- 

General Questions 

Mr. Yoder: Under current local-purchase programs that are conducted by 
USAID, how is the quality and safety monitored? What types of reports or 
information are required? Since WFP is the largest recipient of emergency 
food aid funds, what reports do they provide on LRP quality and safety? On 
the types and amounts of food aid purchased when cash transfer is used? 

Response: Currently, USAID implementing partners are required to comply 
with local country standards for local and regional procurement (LRP) or the 
CODEX guideline, which is an international standard for food products in the 
absence of well-defined standards (e.g. in fragile states that are still 
building government capacity) . The quality reports must include testing for 
aflatoxin on applicable commodities. Beginning with the 2013 Annual Program 
Statement (APS), partners are required to submit quality certifications with 
their quarterly reports. 

The World Food Program (WFP) also issues commodity specifications in its 
tenders, which apply similar standards--national requirements and CODEX 
guidelines. WFP verifies compliance of each food vendor (processor or trader) 
with a questionnaire and a complementary technical visit basis. 

Types and amounts of food purchased under cash transfers are normally captured 
through a post-distribution monitoring process, which relies on a sampling of 
recipients but will not include interviews with every person who has received 
a transfer each month (which may number in the hundreds of thousands or 
millions in some emergencies) . Food vouchers, however, will typically require 
verification of vendor receipts, which provide transparency on the volume and 
type of purchases. 

Mr. Yoder: How are commodity specifications developed for U.S. food aid 
products? Does the US tend to follow the WFP specifications, for example for 
a new formula for fortified rice or corn-soy blend, or seek to have input from 
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U,S. industries and PVOs in the developiaent of U.S. specifications? Could 
you submit the rules or procedures for this process? 

Response: USAID food aid coinmodity specifications are constructed using 
an evidence-based approach which takes into account formula effectiveness for 
target groups (e.g. malnourished children, pregnant women, emergency- impacted 
population or disaster settings, refugees, and other vulnerable groups), 
programming and technical feasibility. For the effectiveness component, 
international nutrition and health guidelines, technical notes and standards 
are consulted and taken into account. In terms of characteristics of the 
specifications influencing programming of these commodities, partners like 
WFP, WHO, UNICEF and others are consulted. For the technical feasibility 
component, in terms of manufacturing, food safety, compliance with U.S. 
regulations and U.S. Government expectations, the U.S. Food Industry is 
engaged, as well as other relevant government organizations such as USDA and 
FDA. Before any new product specification is put into use, or the revision of 
an existing specification is implemented, consultation with the industry is a 
required step to gather feedback and tailor these specifications to U.S. 
conditions and regulations. The current sequence of steps can be summarized 
as follows : 

1. The Identification of need for a new product {treatment of malnutrition, 
emergency meal replacements, etc.) or the development of a nutrition 
delivery solution (e.g. micronutrient powders, lipid-based nutritional 
supplements, fortified rice, high-energy biscuits, etc.) 

2. Revision of existing nutrition guidelines (e.g. a) WHO Technical Note on 
Supplementary foods for the management of moderate acute malnutrition in 
infants and children 6-59 months of age; b) WHO Protocol for 
fortification of rice with vitamins and minerals for addressing 
micronutrient malnutrition, etc.) as well as existing specification of 
commodity in question. 

3. Preparation of a USAID Specification draft (see an example attached for 
U.S. -based RUF production, which is currently being revised by U.S. 
suppliers, before its implementation). 

4. USAID Specification is shared with U.S. suppliers and other government 
organizations for feedback and evaluation of product specification 
applicability in U.S. 

5. USAID product Specification is shared with international partners and 
PVOs to gain alignment in terms of harmonizing expectations around 
compliance with international guidelines, standards and programming 
characteristics of these products and USAID requirements (e.g. 
packaging, branding, shelf-life, marking, color-coding, identification 
of supplier, etc.). 

6. USAID Specification is put forward for implementation ensuring time 
enough to gather any additional feedback from the industry, as well as 
to allow suppliers enough transition time for them to acquire new 
inventory (or exhaust any old inventory) as well as engaging with U.S. 
suppliers on first production or start-up trials, optimization of 
sampling, food safety and quality systems, testing and process control. 


Mr. Yoder: How much food aid does the UN World Food Program buy in 
foreign countries? How much of that is bought with U.S. funds? How much food 
aid does WFP buy on the African continent? When the WFP buys through a broker 
in Africa, do they know that food was produced in Africa? 
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Response: In calendar year 2014, the UN World Food Program (WFP) 

purchased 2.2 million metric tons (MT) of commodities outside of the U.S. for 
use in food assistance operations in 73 countries from 700 suppliers 
(including 220 smallholder farmers). Eighty one percent of those purchases 
were made in developing countries. USAID provided funding to WFP to procure 
approximately 96,822 MT of food outside of the U.S. in fiscal year 2014. WFP 
currently procures approximately 650,000 MT of food on the African continent 
per year. 

WFP^s procurement procedures enable it to identify the source and origin of 
commodities to be purchased, which may be a combination of locally produced 
commodities and some imports depending on what is currently available in 
markets. WFP purchases food locally or regionally where possible because of 
the potential of such purchases to stimulate trade and support emerging 
markets. This priority is balanced with a sourcing strategy designed to 
achieve reduced lead-times and procurement savings through seasonality, market 
intelligence tools and optimal contract and price mechanisms. 
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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, good morning. The Subcommittee will come 
to order. 

I know Mr. Farr will be here shortly. And, hopefully, by the time 
we get to the end of my opening statement, he’ll have a chance to 
make his remarks as we are on schedule. But we do want to get 
started. I will go ahead and make my opening remarks. 

I just wanted to welcome each of you here this morning, and 
thank you for being here. 

As I mentioned before, the Subcommittee is focusing on the 
themes of management, targeting, and promotion this year. We 
want to ensure that research funds are targeted the most impor- 
tant programs and problems and that, through research, we are 
promoting a productive agricultural sector and a safe food supply. 
We are reviewing the requests with these in mind as we go 
through the USDA’s fiscal year 2016 budget request for research 
agencies. 

I would like to welcome our panel this morning. 

First of all. Dr. Cathy Woteki, Under Secretary for Research, 
Education, and Economics and Chief Scientist for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Ag, to the Subcommittee. 

So welcome. Dr. Woteki, for being here. 

Also, we are equally happy to have Dr. Chavonda Jacobs-Young, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service. 

Glad to have you here. 

Welcome back. Dr. Sonny Ramaswamy, Director of the National 
Institute of Food and Agriculture. 

Dr. Mary Bohman, Administrator for the Economic Research 
Service. 

Welcome. Good to have you here. 

( 2751 ) 
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Mr. Joe Reilly, Administrator of the National Agricultural Statis- 
tics Service. 

Welcome. Good to have you here. 

And welcome back again, Mr. Mike Young, Director of the Office 
of Budget and Program Analysis. 

On behalf of the Subcommittee, I would like to thank all of you 
and your staff for your hard work on agricultural research. You are 
the scientists. You are the professionals. You are the leaders that 
look at sort of the scientific questions that we have regarding agri- 
culture. 


Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

USDA is proposing a $467-million increase over the fiscal year 
2015 enacted levels for its research programs. This includes signifi- 
cant research increases of $206 million for ARS buildings and fa- 
cilities, $125 million for the Agriculture and Food Research Initia- 
tive, $80 million to create two new innovation institutes, and $20 
million for a new competitive grant program for land-grant colleges 
and universities. There is a myriad of other increases, decreases, 
closures, and transfers to the request as well. 

This hearing will allow the Subcommittee to thoroughly examine 
these and help us determine whether USDA is effectively admin- 
istering its programs and meeting the Nation’s needs as it comes 
to agricultural research. 

Given the sizable increase proposed by the budget request, I 
would be remiss if I didn’t point out that we are operating in a very 
constrained funding environment, which we usually are, but this 
year as much as ever. 

We are bound by the spending caps under the existing law. And, 
of course, we will do our best to address the highest priorities and 
needs as we see best. But any increases most likely will have to 
be offset against other accounts and other programs that are in the 
bill. 

Before I close, I want to alert the Subcommittee that Mr. Farr 
and I are going to begin the question-and-answer period with a dis- 
cussion on the New York Times article regarding the U.S. Meat 
Animal Research Center, which is referred to as MARC, in Clay 
Center, Nebraska. 

Given the seriousness of the allegations, our questions may take 
a few more minutes than usual. There are a number of important 
issues that we need to discuss and clarify for the record. So I ask 
for your patience on that. 

[The information follows:] 
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For Release 


Opening Statement 
Chairman Robert Aderholt 
FY 2016 Budget Hearing 

USDA Research, Education, and Economics Mission Area 
March 24, 2015 

Thank you for joining us for our hearing to discuss USDA’s FY 16 budget request for its 
research agencies. 

As I have mentioned before, the Subcommittee is focusing on the themes of management, 
targeting and promotion this year. We want to ensure that research funds are targeted to the most 
important programs and problems, and that through research we are promoting a productive 
agricultural sector and a safe food supply. We will be reviewing the request with these themes in 
mind. 

I would like to welcome Dr. Cathy Wotecki, Under Secretary for Research, Education, and 
Economics and Chief Scientist for the U.S. Department of Agriculture to the Subcommittee. 

We also have joining us today — 

• Dr. Chavonda Jacobs-Young, Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service; 

• Dr. Sonny Ramaswamy, Director of the National Institute of Food and Agriculture; 

• Dr. Mary Bohman, Administrator of the Economic Research Service; 

• Mr. Joe Reilly, Administrator of the National Agricultural Statistics Service; and 

• Mr. Mike Young, Director, Office of Budget and Policy Analysis. 

On behalf of the Subcommittee, I would like to thank all of you and your staffs for your work in 
agricultural research. You are the scientists, professionals and leaders we rely upon to answer 
scientific questions. 

USDA is proposing a $467 million increase over the FY 1 5 enacted level for its research 
programs. This includes significant increases of $206 million for ARS Buildings and Facilities; 
$125 million for the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative; $80 million to create two new 
Innovation Institutes; and $20 million for a new competitive grant program for land-grant 
colleges and universities. 

There are a myriad of other increases, decreases, closures, and transfers in the request. This 
hearing will allow the Subcommittee to thoroughly examine these and help us determine whether 
USDA is effectively administering its programs and meeting the Nation’s needs in agricultural 
research. 

Given the sizeable increase proposed by the budget request, I would be remiss if I did not point 
out that we are operating in a very constrained funding environment. We are bound by the 
spending caps under existing law. Of course, we will do our best to address the highest priority 
needs, but any increases most likely will have to be offset against other accounts and programs in 
the agriculture appropriations bill. 

### 
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Mr. Aderholt. So at this point let me ask our Ranking Member, 
Mr. Farr, if he has any opening remarks. 

Opening Remarks — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And I do want to join with you in an intensive questioning on 
MARC. But, first of all, I would like to thank all the research staff 
for their service. 

And I am interested in the increases that you have asked for, 
particularly in the priorities for this sustainable small farms and 
the pollinator health and Colony Collapse Disorder. 

I never thought being elected to Congress would make me so in- 
terested in beekeepers until I tried to realize why none of the fruit 
trees on my property were germinating. And then I got my cousin, 
who is a beekeeper, to put beehives in there, and it really makes 
a difference. And he has lectured me all about the collapse of the 
colonies, and it is really a crisis. And so I am glad that you were 
looking at that. 

And as far as the Chairman’s comment on caps, I find the thing 
is the Congress that puts those caps on can be the Congress that 
takes those caps off. It is in our hands. And we don’t need to hide 
behind the law, but we are sometimes are reluctant to change it. 

But I also want to join with the chair in saying how the allega- 
tions in the New York Times story in January really did sort of hit 
the fan here. What really bothers me is I have been so fond of the 
agency and its ability to be responsive to my questions. But, in this 
case, what I get from my staff and the Committee staff is that you 
have been really extremely unresponsive to our efforts to get infor- 
mation about that story. 

I know that our staff had two unproductive meetings with offi- 
cials of USD A. At the second meeting, they were told that they had 
to ask questions to get answers, nothing would be volunteered. 

So the staff sent out a long list of questions for the USD A about 
10 days ago, and the Chairman and I got back a letter yesterday 
saying you would not answer the staff’s questions. I don’t know 
why you object so much to responding to the allegations in that 
story, and I hope that we can get to the bottom of it. 

It appears to me — and it is strange because that is not the way 
the Secretary has been in the past — that you are really trying to 
hide this story, to bury it. 

And, you know, this Committee doesn’t like that, and we will 
make sure that we get to the bottom of this, no matter what. So 
this is something both the Chairman and I are very concerned 
about, and I hope that you will be responsive to our questions 
today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Dr. Woteki, we will now turn to you for your opening statement. 
Of course, your full statement will be included in the record. But 
we will ask you now to proceed with that, and then we will go for- 
ward with questions. 
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Opening Statement — Dr. Woteki 

Ms. Woteki. Well, thank you, Chairman Aderholt. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Farr, and members of the Committee. My colleagues and 
I are pleased to be appearing before you again, and we request that 
our written testimony be entered into the record. I am going to 
very briefly summarize that testimony. 

When the Secretary appeared before the Committee several 
weeks ago, he underscored this Administration’s unwavering com- 
mitment to strengthening the middle class and helping America’s 
families get ahead. 

This mission area of Research, Education, and Economics (REE) 
helps accomplish this by supporting the critical research our coun- 
try needs to keep our food supply safe, secure, and abundant, to 
improve nutrition for life-long health, to address climate and en- 
ergy needs, and to ensure the sustainable use of our natural re- 
sources. 

Eor example, the Agricultural Research Service (ARS) works to 
enhance and protect agriculture and to transfer research results to 
the marketplace, where they serve the needs of a wide range of 
users. 

By funding research at land-grant universities as well as at other 
universities and research institutions, the National Institute of 
Eood and Agriculture (NIEA) integrates research, education, and 
extension to ensure the groundbreaking discoveries go beyond the 
laboratory and make their way to the farms, ranches, classrooms, 
and communities across the country, where Americans put that 
knowledge into practice to improve their lives and their livelihoods. 

The economic research and analysis work of the Economic Re- 
search Service (ERS) guides policy throughout the Department as 
well as across the government and provides vital information to 
consumers, to researchers, and to the marketplace. 

And each year the National Agricultural Statistics Service 
(NASS) conducts surveys and produces accurate, timely, and useful 
statistical data on commodities comprising 97 percent of U.S. agri- 
cultural cash receipts. 

Earmers and ranchers, governments, commodity markets, busi- 
nesses, as well as the research community, are among those who 
depend on these statistics to make informed decisions. 

With the enactment of the 2014 Earm Bill, the REE agencies, 
particularly NIEA, have focused a significant part of this past year 
to implementing reauthorized programs as well as initiating new 
programs and policies. 

Several of the new Earm Bill provisions enable USDA to partner 
with its stakeholders and to foster increased collaboration between 
research scientists and academia in government and the private 
sector. There are specific examples that in the question-and-answer 
period we would be happy to discuss with you of this additional 
partnering. 

Codifying the public-private partnerships, as the 2014 Earm Bill 
has done, ensures that more public funds are being leveraged with 
private sector dollars to make the most of the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget requests 
a total of $3.2 billion in discretionary funds for USDA’s scientific 
research and statistical agencies, $1.5 billion for the National Insti- 
tute of Food and Agriculture, $1.4 billion for the intramural pro- 
grams of the Agricultural Research Service. 

And these two agencies together really represent the lion’s share 
of that request. The President’s budget also requests $86 million 
for our premiere agricultural economics research agency, the ERS, 
and $180 million for NASS, whose mission focuses on comprehen- 
sive data collection in the food and agricultural sectors. 

Mr. Chairman, our written testimony provides examples of ac- 
complishments over this past year and highlights the many activi- 
ties within the mission-area agencies that we are proposing to con- 
duct in fiscal year 2016. 

And, in closing, I would like to highlight one very special event 
this year, in 2015, and that is that we are marking the 125th anni- 
versary of the second Morrill Act that established historically Black 
land-grant colleges and universities as part of the family of land- 
grant universities. 

Our enduring partnerships with these 1890 institutions has 
served as a catalyst for economic development in underrepresented 
communities across the country, particularly in rural communities, 
and it has provided access to higher education as well as the dis- 
semination of the latest strategies and technologies based on agri- 
cultural research through cooperative extension. 

Mr. Chairman, the REE agencies are looking forward to working 
with you and the other members of this Subcommittee on these 
many challenges that are facing apiculture as well as the opportu- 
nities that lie before us in the coming months. 

We are happy to answer any questions that you and members of 
the Committee might have for us today. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, thank you for your testimony. 

[The information follows:] 
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RESEARCH, EDUCATION, AND ECONOMICS 

Statement of Dr. Catherine E. Woteki, USDA Chief Scientist and Under Secretary 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr, and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee. I am pleased to appear before you to discuss the activities of the Research, 
Education, and Extension (REE) mission area of the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) and to present the President’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 budget request for the Agricultural 
Research Service (ARS), the Economic Research Service (ERS), the National Agricultural 
Statistics Service (NASS), and the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA). 

I am accompanied by the leaders of our four agencies: Dr. Chavonda Jacobs-Young, 
Administrator of ARS, Dr. Mary Bohman, Administrator of ERS, Mr. Joseph Reilly, 
Administrator of NASS, and Dr. Sonny Ramaswamy, Director of NIFA. Also with me is Mr. 
Michael Yoimg, the Director of USDA’s Office of Budget and Program Analysis. Each agency 
has submitted written testimony for the record which provides highlights of their proposed 
budget. 

In his testimony before this subcommittee last week, Secretary Vilsack underscored this 
Administration’s unwavering commitment to strengthening the middle class and helping 
America’s families get ahead. The REE mission area agencies help accomplish this by 
supporting the critical research our country needs to keep our food supply safe, secure, and 
abundant, improve nutrition for lifelong health, address climate and energy needs, and ensure 
sustainable use of natural resources. For example, ARS works to enhance and protect agriculture 
and to transfer research results to the marketplace where they serve the needs of a wide range of 
users. By funding research at land-grant universities, as well as other universities and research 
organizations, NIFA integrates research, education, and extension to ensure that groundbreaking 
discoveries go beyond the laboratory and make their way to the farms, ranches, classrooms, and 
communities where Americans can put the knowledge into practice and improve lives. The 
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economic research and analysis work of ERS guides policy throughout government and provides 
vital information to consumers, other researchers and the marketplace. Each year, NASS 
conducts hundreds of surveys and produces accurate, timely, and useful statistical data on 
commodities comprising 97 percent of US agricultural cash receipts. Farmers and ranchers, 
governments, commodity markets, businesses, researchers are among those who depend on these 
statistics to make informed decisions. 

With the enactment of the 2014 Farm Bill, the REE agencies — in particular, NIFA — have 
focused a significant part of the last year in implementing reauthorized programs and new 
programs and policies. Several of the new farm bill provisions enable USDA to partner with its 
stakeholders and foster increased collaboration between academia and the private sector. Four 
specific examples of this are: (1) the matching funds provision which encourages prospective 
NIFA grantees to partner with land grant universities when applying for a NIFA grant; (2) the 
new, private, non-profit Foundation for Food and Agriculture Research which must match its 
initial Federal seed contribution of $200 million with an equal amount from non-Federal sources 
before underwriting research; (3) the facilitation of commodity promotion boards’ participation 
in NIFA’s signature competitive grants program; and (4) the incentivizing of research consortia 
to form ‘centers of excellence’ and apply for selected NIFA grants in a collaborative manner. 

Codifying public-private partnerships, as the 2014 Farm Bill has done, ensures that more 
public funds are leveraged with private sector dollars to make the most of the taxpayer 
investment. The President’s FY 2016 budget request extends the public-private partnership 
model to a number of new research topics. These include efforts to combat antimicrobial 
resistance, advancing bio-based manufacturing, and promoting pollinator health. Today, I will 
elaborate on these and other highlights of the President’s budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s FY 2016 budget requests a total of $3.2 billion in 
discretionary funds for USDA’s primary scientific, research, and statistical agencies. The $1.5 
billion for NIFA and the $1.4 billion for ARS represent the lion’s share of USDA’s commitment 
to intramural and extramural agricultural science activities, respectively. The President’s budget 
requests $86 million for our nation’s premiere agricultural economics research agency, ERS and 
$180 million for the NASS whose mission focuses on comprehensive data collection in the food 
and agriculture sectors. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Some of the key proposed investments of the Agricultural Research Service for FY 2016 
reflect the Administration’s strong commitment to the many facets of intramural agricultural 
research. 

For example, in the last few years, the issue of antimicrobial resistance has emerged as a 
serious health threat to both animals and humans. Our understanding of the development and 
spread of antimicrobial resistance is still incomplete. ARS’s budget requests $30 million which 
will support the national effort to devise mitigation strategies and develop alternatives to 
antibiotics. Additionally, USDA has developed an action plan, based on the One Health concept, 
which takes a voluntary, comprehensive, systems approach to surveillance, research and 
development, and outreach activities. In implementing this action plan, USDA intends to 
provide researchers, producers and consumers science-based, quantitative information about 
drug use and resistance in food animals and their relationship to livestock management practices. 

The FY 2016 budget also proposes $94.4 million for ARS’s livestock production 
program. The research in this program is heavily focused on the development and understanding 
of the genome and microbiome to enhance our beef, swine, and sheep herds, poultry flocks, and 
our approaches to aquaculture systems. This investment reflects the Administration’s 
recognition of and commitment to the diversity of agriculture production systems. A recently 
released report by the National Academy of Sciences, entitled The Critical Role of Animal 
Science Research in Food Security and Sustainability underscores this approach, too. 

In addition, ARS’s FY 2016 budget includes $61 million to develop more climate 
resilient agricultural production systems. With this funding, ARS will develop: (1) tools to 
enable researchers to evaluate the impact of various climate change scenarios; (2) a knowledge- 
base on the effects of climate change in different agro-ecosystems; and (3) plant and animal 
management technologies and strategies emerging from newly gained knowledge. ARS also 
intends to engage the USDA Regional Climate Hubs to advance legionally-specific mitigation 
and adaptation technologies. These Hubs, established as public-private partnerships will ensure 
that farmers and ranchers obtain research-based management strategies and decision tools. 

ARS is also requesting over $20 million to support a multi-agency effort on pollinators. 
This Pollinator Health Initiative will have a particular focus on the decline of honey bees. The 
continued loss of commercial honey bee colonies stands to have profound implications 
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throughout the food and agriculture enterprise. In collaboration with the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, university scientists, and private sector partners, the Pollinator Health 
Initiative will make advances in our understanding of the complex factors — like poor bee 
nutrition, loss of forage lands, parasites, pathogens, and the exposure to pesticides — and provide 
a path forward to arrest continued pollinator losses. 

A final example of ARS’s FY 2016 budget request is the $205.9 million to modernize the 
Agriculture Research Service’s aging infrastructure. This request is for five of ARS’s facilities in 
desperate need of rehabilitation where some of the agency’s most critical research is underway. 
At this committee’s request in 2012, ARS established a plan for capital investment based on 
facility conditions and research priorities. These facilities are located across the country and 
these much-needed upgrades will go a long way to support high-quality, in-house agricultural 
research well into this century. This request, based on the results of this study, builds on this 
committee’s commitment of $45 million in the Consolidated and Further Continuing 
Appropriations Act of 2015 which begins the crucial work of updating these laboratories. In 
addition, at this committee’s direction in the 2015 appropriations act, ARS is currently working 
on a similar capital investment strategy relating to ARS and university cooperator space where 
the cooperator has expressed an interest in relocating ARS scientists to alternate locations. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals I have explained so far represent investments in REE’s 
intramural science portfolio. The President’s FY 2016 budget request for extramural research, 
managed by the National Institute of Food and Agriculture, includes $450 million for NIFA’s 
flagship competitive grants program, the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI). 
AFRI’s peer-reviewed grants invest in both fundamental and applied food and agricultural 
sciences. Research funded by AFRI touches nearly every aspect of our lives; from plant and 
animal production to food safety, human nutrition, and health. 

NIFA’s FY 2016 budget request also includes $20 million for a new competitive grants 
program for the 1862 and 1890 institutions. This would complement the existing formula grants 
by recognizing the best research and extension activities of these vital institutions. This new 
program augments the existing programs by offering competitive grants to qualified multistate 
research projects. 
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As part of the Administration’s multi-agency initiative to support continued investment 
and innovation in the manufacturing sector, the President’s budget requests $80 million for two 
new public-private, bio-based Innovation Institutes. One institute will address innovations in bio- 
manufacturing and the other institute will bolster innovations of nanocellulosic products and 
processes. Emerging from the recommendations of a number of recent studies — including a 
report by the President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology and the President’s 
National Bioeconomy Blueprint — relating to new ways to kick-start the economy and engage 
the agriculture industry, these Innovation Institutes seek to strengthen advanced manufacturing, 
spur innovation, and create new industrial growth in the agricultural sector. These Iimovation 
Institutes are slated to carry out transformative and translational research in partnership with the 
private sector. More specifically, the goals of the proposed Institutes include the: (1) 
acceleration of research and development; (2) coordination between market needs and research 
activities; and (3) setting the stage for rapid commercialization. For the bio-manufacturing 
institutes, products which could emerge are fuels, plastics, insulation, adhesives, and coatings to 
name a few. For the nanocellulosic institutes, expectations are that commercial applications will 
provide value to industrial sectors including electronics, construction, packaging, energy, and 
defense. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE AND 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS SERVICE 
In addition to the intramural and extramural science agencies, the REE mission area also 
includes two agencies that focus on research analysis and statistical data collection and reporting. 
The Economic Research Service and the National Agricultural Statistics Service not only support 
USDA agencies’ data needs but also those of producers, policymakers, markets, and consumers. 

The President’s FY 2016 budget request for the Economic Research Service includes an 
additional $1 million for analysis relating to new fanners and ranchers. ERS will examine the 
barriers to entry for beginning farmers and ranchers to help understand strategies of success for 
farmers and where USDA programs can make the greatest impact. 

Additionally, ERS’s FY 2016 budget request includes an increase of $1 million for 
climate risk management by studying how farmers might respond to extreme weather events. 
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The FY 2016 budget proposal for the National Agricultoal Statistic Service contains 
requests to provide for timely, accurate and useful statistics in service to U.S. agriculture. Like 
other statistical agencies, NASS protects individual sources of information as it gathers them, but 
is able to present statistically accurate picture of impacts from its studies. 

NASS will build on the 2012 Census of Agriculture with follow-on surveys including 
ones to focus on women, new farmers, and the structure of the modem farm ($1 million) and 
another on local foods and how they are produced and how they are marketed and sold ($2.5 
million). The NASS budget request also consists of agricultural estimate surveys that will 
provide data which will be used by producers and policymakers including the pollinator health 
survey ($2.5 million) as part of the multi-agency Pollinator Health Initiative. 

Mr. Chairman, these are highlights of the many activities the REE mission area agencies 
are proposing for fiscal year 2016, At the same time, we are cognizant that none of this great 
work happens alone. The word ‘partnerships’ has become popular in recent years and many of 
the initiatives presented in the President’s FY 2016 budget request for the REE mission area 
embrace this concept. 

Finally, I would like to highlight one other collaboration. This year, 2015, provides 
USDA the opportunity to celebrate the 125th anniversary of the Second Morrill Act which 
established historically black land grant colleges and universities. Our enduring partnership with 
the ‘1890 institutions’ has served as a catalyst for economic development in underrepresented, 
and often times rural, communities which have provided access to higher education, as well as 
the dissemination of the latest strategies and technologies based on agricultural research through 
Cooperative Extension through education. 

Mr. Chairman, the REE agencies look forward working with you and the other members 
of this Subcommittee to press ahead on the many challenges — and opportunities — ^that lie before 
us in the coming months and years. 

I would be glad to answer any questions at this time. 
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AGMCULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Statement of Dr. Chavonda Jacobs-Young, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to present 
the Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 Budget request for the Agricultural Research Service (ARS). The 
President’s FY 2016 Budget request for ARS’ salaries and expenses is $1,191,540,000, a net 
increase of $58,915,000 above the FY 2015 enacted level. 

Under its Salaries and Expenses account, ARS’ FY 2016 Budget requests increases of 
$77.3 million in new and expanded research program initiatives, $20 million for repair and 
maintenance of the agency’s laboratories, and $9 million for pay costs. Partially offsetting the 
proposed increases are reductions of $47.4 million in proposed project terminations and program 
reallocations. 

Under its Buildings and Facilities account, ARS’ FY 2016 Budget requests $206 million, 
an increase of $ 1 60 million above 2015, for the construction and modernization of high priority 
facilities and laboratories. These facilities and laboratories have been identified as such because 
of their program importance and need for modernization. 

Specific information about the components of ARS’ FY 2016 Budget are as follows: 

Research Program Initiatives ($77.3 million) 

Translational Cron and Livestock Genetics for Accelerating Advances in Food Production — 
$11.1 million 

The current priorities for the Nation’s crop and livestock genetic/genomic research are to 
enhance domestic production, food security, and farmer profitability. However, excessive 
genetic uniformity must be addressed to prevent genetic vulnerability to rapidly changing 
environmental conditions, emerging diseases and pests, and evolving market demands. To 
address these challenges, genetics and genomics must transform the capacity of plant and animal 
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breeding to improve production efficiency, yield, sustainability, resilience, health, and product 
quality. 

In support of the recommendations of the President’s Council of Advisors on Science and 
Technology on Agricultural Preparedness, the goals of the Interagency Working Group on Plant 
Genomics, and the National Plant Genome Initiative, an increase of $ 1 1 . 1 million is proposed to 
generate iimovative new technology platforms, and genetic and genomic resources for 
transforming the speed and effectiveness of crop and animal breeding. 

Climate Change Resilient Crons --$11 million 

Maintaining crop and animal production to feed a growing population during a period of 
climate change is one of the greatest challenges we face today. By 2050, global agricultural 
demand is projected to grow by 70 to 1 00 percent due in part to population growth, energy 
demands, and higher incomes in developing countries. Meeting this demand for increased 
agricultural productivity will require development of production systems that are more resilient 
to the impacts of changing climates. 

ARS’ FY 2016 Budget requests an additional $11 million to strengthen the science on 
how agricultural systems are impacted by climate change. Specifically, ARS will determine the 
genetic variation of crops necessary to maintain yields and nutritional quality; identify 
management practices that maximize genetic potential to achieve optimal yield and quality; and 
evaluate the effects of climate change on pests/beneficial insects. 

Reducing Vulnerability to Climate Change - $8 million 

Improvements in agricultural production during much of the 20"’ century have been 
possible in part because of healthy soils, water availability, and the relative stability of air 
temperatures. Increased variability of temperatures, rainfall, extreme weather, and biological 
pressures poses unprecedented risks to the production of sufficient food, fiber, and fuel. 

With the proposed $8 million increase, ARS will: use the LTAR (Long-Term Agro- 
Ecosystem Research) network to model long-term weather (e.g., temperature and drought) in the 
context of production impacts for cropping and livestock systems; identify the most vulnerable 
agro-ecosystems to climate induced shifts in invasive species; develop improved water 
management strategies; and utilize USDA’s Climate Hubs to disseminate climate change 
research results. 
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Anti-Microbial Resistance — $17 million 

As part of the Administration’s initiative to respond to the increasing instances of anti- 
microbial resistance, USDA is requesting a total of $77 million ($57 million above the FY 2015 
enacted level). ARS research represents $30 million of that total, an increase of $1 million as 
follows: 

a. Combating Antibiotic-Resistant Bacteria ($10 millionl 

The discovery of antibiotics in the early 20"' century has been responsible for saving 
millions of lives. However, the rise of antibiotic-resistant bacteria now represents a serious 
public health threat. It is estimated that 23,000 deaths and two million illnesses each year are 
caused by antibiotic-resistant bacteria. 

ARS’ FY 2016 Budget requests an increase of $10 million to develop alternatives (such as 
vaccines) to antibiotics used in preventing and treating infectious diseases in food animals which 
in turn will help reduce the development of antibiotic-resistant bacteria while preserving the 
efficacy of antibiotics. This research is in response to the President’s 2014 Executive 
Order 13676, “Combating Antibiotic-Resistant Bacteria,” and complements ARS’ related 
research initiative, “Antimicrobial Resistance.” 

b. Antimicrobial Resistance ('$7 millionl 

Interactions among different kinds of microbes and their relationships with animals, the 
environment, and human hosts affects the development of animal diseases, the safety of foods 
and feeds, and the overall health of humans in ways that are poorly understood. Understanding 
these interactions/relationships will help reduce the use of antibiotics in food animals and 
improve food safety and agricultural productivity. 

With the proposed $7 million increase, ARS will determine the incidence of antibiotic- 
resistant pathogens in the environment, and their impact on the development of antimicrobial- 
resistant bacteria in food production animals. The research will lead to alternative strategies that 
result in the reduction of antibiotics and antimicrobial resistance. 

Pollinator Health and Colony Collapse Disorder — $7 million 

On June 20, 2014, President Obama issued a Pollinator Health Memorandum, “Creating a 
Federal Strategy to Promote the Health of Honey Bees and Other Pollinators.” It directs Federal 
agencies to develop a National Pollinator Health Strategy with explicit goals and metrics to 
measure progress. In response, USDA, in conjunction with the EPA, the Department of the 
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Interior, and other relevant Federal partners, is currently scaling up efforts to address the decline 
of honey bee health. 

As part of this effort, ARS’ FY 2016 Budget requests an additional $7 million (above its 
FY 2015 enacted level of $14 million) to develop best management practices for beekeepers that 
will prevent CCD and reduce colony mortality to acceptable levels. Research will be conducted 
on the causes of CCD, controlling bee parasites (particularly varroa mites) and diseases, 
improving diets and forage to ensure adequate bee nutrition, and reducing exposure of bees to 
pesticides. 

improving Agricultural Sustainability - $8 million 

As we approach the middle of the 21*' century, the challenge of providing sufficient food, 
fiber, and fuel to support the growing global population is becoming more difficult as our natural 
resources, environmental health, and available arable land decline and climate changes. The 
unprecedented nature and increasing difficulty of these challenges heightens the sense of urgency 
for transformative changes to agriculture, that is, achieving sustainable agricultural systems that 
maximize production and economic return for producers while minimizing environmental 
degradation and adapting to climate change. Fully achieving such a transformation requires an 
improved understanding of the complexities of how agro-ecosystems function at multiple scales 
(i.e., fields to watershed or landscapes). 

In 2012, ARS organized 10 of its existing research watersheds, ranges, and farms into a 
LTAR network. In 2014, ARS added eight additional sites to the LTAR network. ARS’ FY 
2016 Budget requests an increase of $8 million to enhance the functionality of the eight newly 
designed sites (i.e., Chesapeake Bay; Florida; the Great Basin; the Great Lakes region; the High 
Plains aquifer; the Lower Mississippi River Basin; the Ohio River Basin; and the Texas Gulf 
coast). The LTAR sites will enable scientists, collaborating across ARS, universities, and other 
Federal agencies to conduct multidisciplinary research to determine how best to sustain or 
enhance agricultural productivity, profitability, and environmental quality across a wide variety 
of agro-ecosystems. 

Sustainable Small Farms — $7.5 million 

Small scale farming operations today face significant challenges to attaining sustainable 
profitability absent the advantages larger producers enjoy from economies of scale. Small scale 
farms must yield high value products, such as specialty crops and farm animals, and function 
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extremely efficiently to survive. Their products and operations must be tailored for local food 
production needs to reduce transportation costs, preserve product quality, and shorten the 
marketing chain between the producer and consumer. 

With the proposed $7.5 million increase, ARS will improve the competitiveness and 
sustainability of local and regional small scale farming operations by developing new, high value 
specialty crop varieties and farm animal lines with superior nutritional quality, which are tolerant 
of environmental extremes, and resistant to pests/diseases. 

Vertical Farming — $5 million 

As the population grows, urbanization increases, and climate change progresses, the need 
for self-contained, energy efficient, low cost food production that is environmentally sustainable 
is critical. Vertical farming in enclosed structures addresses that need, providing an opportunity 
for highly integrated food production systems for the future. 

With the proposed $5 million increase, ARS will develop high value crops that are 
adapted for greenhouses and other challenging urban environments that extend the growing 
season and that meet the needs of local food markets. Also, new technologies will be developed 
for insect/disease control, a major problem associated with greenhouse production systems. 

Big Data. Earth Sciences, and Earth Observation -- $2.5 million 

Understanding and addressing global system level agricultural problems increasingly 
depends on the availability and use of high quality, easily accessible earth observation data. 
However, interoperable systems for earth observation data are challenged by the heterogeneous 
nature of the data and information; information system design decisions; and the wide range of 
disciplines producing and consuming the data. The large size of the datasets poses additional 
challenges for their collection, normalization, preservation, access, and interoperability. 

With the $2.5 million proposed increase, ARS will develop systems which provide new, 
more efficient ways for the agricultural community to unlock the potential of satellite data, 
particularly higher resolution satellite swath data. The agency will leverage the ongoing 
collaboration among the Federation of Earth Science Information Partners Agriculture and 
Climate Cluster, the LTAR network, USDA’s Climate Hubs, the Climate Change Program 
Office, and the other Federal and non-Federal initiatives. 
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Apprentice Farmer Program - $0.15 million 

ARS’ FY 2016 Budget includes $150,000 for an “apprentice farmer” program at its 
Beltsville Agricultural Research Center (BARC). Apprentice farmers will work with BARC 
researchers/staff to gain hands-on experience in planting, growing, and harvesting crops and 
preparing them for sale, storage, and/or silage. 

Repair and Maintenance of Buiidings/Facilities ($20 million) 

Many of the agency’s laboratories were built in the 1950s and 1960s and are now more 
than 50 years old. The backlog of ARS’ repair and maintenance (R&M) needs exceeds $250 
million and continues to grow. The annual R&M resources have typically been between $18 to 
$20 million range which has been inadequate to maintain the agency’s laboratories. Routine 
repair and maintenance is required to prevent more extensive repairs and higher costs in the 
ftiture. 

With the proposed $20 million increase, ARS will address specific R&M needs at selected 
laboratories such as the maintenance, repair, or replacement of their: HVAC/electrical/plumbing 
systems; roof; building envelope; site utility system; and fire protection and safety systems. 

Many of these systems/items have reached the end of their service life and no longer meet 
compliance or safety requirements. 

Pay Costs ($9 million) 

In the FY 2016 Budget, ARS is requesting an increase of $9 million for employee pay 
costs. Funding for pay costs is critical for retaining top level scientists and staff, conducting 
viable research programs, and carrying out ARS’ mission. 

Buildings and Facilities Improvements ($206 million) 

In April 2012, at the request of the Secretary and Congress, ARS completed an extensive 
review of the agency’s laboratory portfolio, developing a plan for future capital investments. 

The review, reported as the “Capital Investment Strategy” (CIS), highlighted the agency’s aging 
infrastructure and recommended modernization of selected priority facilities. Many of these 
facilities are at the limit or well in excess of their functional lifespan according to engineering 
standards. 

Under its Buildings and Facilities account, ARS requests $206 million for the following 
laboratories, identified in the CIS report as “high priority” because of their program importance 
and need for modernization. 
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Biocontainment Laboratory and Consolidated Poultry Research Facility, Athens. Georgia — $1 14 
million 

ARS’ Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory (SEPRL) in Athens, Georgia is USDA’s 
principal facility for conducting research on exotic and emerging poultry diseases, such as Avian 
Influenza, Hong Kong H5N1 virus, and Newcastle disease. Adjacent to SEPRL is ARS’ Richard 
Russell Agricultural Research Center (RRC), which is USDA’s primary facility for performing 
food safety research including antibiotic resistance research. The Avian Disease and Oncology 
Laboratory (ADOL) in East Lansing, Michigan, conducts research on poultry tumor viruses, 
Marek’s disease, and retroviruses. All three of these laboratories - SEPRL, RRC, and ADOL -- 
are outdated and inadequate for responding to highly virulent poultry diseases that require 
increased biocontaiiunent capabilities and state-of-the-art facilities. 

The new, modernized Biocontainment Laboratory and Consolidated Poultry Research 
Facility will meet the combined needs of SEPRL’ s/ADOL’s/RRC’s scientists, enabling them to 
more adequately address the exotic/emerging poultry diseases which threaten the Nation’s 
poultry industry and potentially the health of thousands of Americans. 

In 2015, Congress provided ARS $45 million toward the planning and design of the entire 
facility, and construction of a Biosafety Level-3 animal laboratory and other facility buildings. 
For FY 2016, ARS requests $114 million to complete construction of the entire facility. 

Beltsville Agricultural Research Center (BARCL Building 307. Beltsville. Maryland - $37.1 
million 

Most of Building 307 has been vacated, its space no longer functional for ARS’ research 
activities. Its basement currently serves as the IT hub for the agency’s scientists and other 
Federal tenants located on BARC’s East Campus. Many of BARC’s animal science, human 
nutrition, and honey bee researchers are currently dispersed and housed in small, inefficient 
buildings that do not serve their needs. For FY 2016, ARS requests $37.1 million to fully fund 
the renovation and modernization of Building 307 which will facilitate the consolidation of 
laboratories and offices at BARC, consistent with the Center’s master plan. 

National Laboratory for Agriculture and the Environment. Ames. Iowa — $13.5 million 

The laboratory was constructed in 1987 and is now 27 years old. There are serious safety 
problems related to outdated systems and equipment including the water distribution system, fire 
alarm system, emergency generation equipment, and HVAC system. For FY 2016, ARS 
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requests $13.5 million to fully fund the renovation and modernization of the National Laboratory 
for Agriculture and the Environment. 

Southwest Watershed Research Center. Tucson. Arizona — $12.4 million 

The Center currently consists of a number of small, aging buildings constructed over 40 
years ago that are spread over the complex. The buildings’ systems (including plumbing, 

HVAC, and fire safety) have exceeded their expected life service. For FY 2016, ARS requests 
$12.4 million to fully fund the construction of a new, modem building which will bring all the 
scientists and staff together into one building. 

Children’s Nutrition Research Center. Houston. Texas — $29.2 million 

The Children’s Nutrition Center’s scientist’s research the dietary needs of pregnant and lactation 
women, and children fium conception through adolescence. Many of the Center’s structures and 
systems (e.g., the roof, elevators, exhaust system, fire alarm system, etc.) are obsolete and need 
to be replaced. For FY 2016, ARS requests $29.2 million to fully fund the renovation and 
modernization of the Children’s Nutrition Research Center. 

Research Program Reductions and Reallocations (-$47.4 million) 

ARS’ FY 2016 Budget includes $47,383,000 in research program reductions and 
reallocations. These proposed reductions/reallocations from ongoing research programs will be 
redirected to finance and partially offset the research initiatives proposed in the FY 2016 Budget. 
The projects proposed for reduction or elimination are projects where the research objectives 
have generally been accomplished, are duplicative or can be accomplished elsewhere, or have 
inadequate funding, staffing or infrastructure. In addition, to improve the agency’s research 
programs, ARS is proposing to close its U.S. Sheep Experiment Station in Dubois, Idaho, and 
consolidate its research activities to three other ARS laboratories in Kimberly, Aberdeen, and 
Boise, Idaho. 


Closing 

The world’s population is expected to increase from 7 billion today to 9.7 billion by 
2050. Agriculture faces multiple challenges: Most importantly, it must produce more food and 
fiber to feed a growing population. But, it also must adopt more sustainable and efficient 
production methods, and it must adapt to climate change. 
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ARS’ proposed FY 2016 Budget initiatives -- increasing productivity through 
genetic/genomic advances, producing crops/food animals more resilient to climate change, 
reducing the use of antibiotics and the persistence antibiotic-resistant bacteria, and improving 
pollinator health — directly respond to these challenges. 

ARS’ initiatives, including “Improving Agricultural Sustainability” and “Big Data, Earth 
Sciences, and Earth Observation,” provide for increased research collaboration, partnering, and 
coordination with other Federal agencies, universities, and other stakeholders. Silos where 
information is not readily exchanged among organizations cannot continue if U.S. agriculture is 
to solve the formidable food production challenges it faces. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement of ARS’ Budget recommendations for 
FY 2016. I will be happy to answer any questions that the Subcommittee may have. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

Statement of Dr. Sonny Ramaswamy, Director 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to present 
the President’s 2016 Budget for the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA), one of 
the foiff agencies in the Research, Education, and Economics (REE) mission area of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA). 

NIFA’s vision is to catalyze transformative research, education, and extension to address 
our nation’s most pressing societal challenges. The investments that Congress authorizes for 
research, education, and extension are making significant headway to address a multitude of 
challenges facing food, agriculture, and the human sciences. NIFA’s strong partnership with our 
nation’s land-grant universities and other colleges, farmers and livestock producers, and public 
and private entities is bolstering exemplary research, education, and extension to find real 
solutions to problems related to food security and safety, nutrition and public health, natural 
resource stewardship, jobs, and economic health. 

NIFA Programs 

NIFA supports the future of agriculture and the nation’s wellbeing through its forward- 
thinking investments in four critical science, education, and engagement programs. These are: 
Food Production and Sustainability; Food Safety and Nutrition; Bioenergy, Climate, and 
Environment; and Youth, Family, and Community. The agency provides support for federal 
assistance programs to achieve priorities of the 2014 Farm Bill. NIFA brings together the best 
and brightest minds in science, education, and extension to form multidisciplinary, outcomes- 
based teams that work on a wide array of significant agricultural problems, many of which have 
a global impact. 
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Proposal 

The President’s 2016 budget proposes approximately $1.5 billion in discretionary 
funding. The budget includes significant increases for NIFA’s flagship competitive grants 
program, the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI), and funding for several new 
programs. The latter includes a new $20 million competitive awards program for the research 
and extension programs for the 1862 and 1890 Institutions, $80 million for two new Innovation 
Institutes focused on the bioeconomy, $2.5 million for a new program to attract veterans in the 
agricultural sector, and a $10 million endowment fund for Hispanic-serving institutions. The 
proposed budget also includes increases to support minority-serving institutions added through 
the 2014 Farm Bill, and $1 million for increased support for youth-serving institutions. 

Agriculture affects all facets of health — human, animal, plant, environmental, and 
economic — either directly or indirectly. The President’s budget proposal will support the 
development of a comprehensive approach to address the nexus between agriculture-health. 
New, multidisciplinary approaches and irmovative solutions are needed to address agricultural 
production, plant and animal health, nutrition and childhood obesity, food safety, climate 
variability, and natural resources and the environment and, ultimately, the economic health of 
our nation’s rural communities. The approaches and solutions can only be achieved through 
targeted and sound investments. NIFA will support cutting-edge science through initiatives that 
advance sustainable agricultural production systems and provide for an abundant and quality 
food supply. The proposed initiatives in this request also will enhance the renewable agricultural 
and forestry enterprises that underpin the bioeconomy and support resiliency of rural 
communities, create jobs, and promote economic viability. 

Agriculture and Food Research Initiative 

The President’s 2016 budget proposal requests $450 million for AFRI. AFRI is NIFA’s 
flagship competitive grants program for research, education, and extension. Funding provided 
previously by Congress has significantly improved our nation’s food and agricultural systems. 
Funding requested for AFRI in Fiscal Year (FY) 2016 will ensure that this important program 
can continue to contribute to: safeguarding our nation’s food supply; improving nutritional and 
health outcomes; protecting the environment and natural resources; and enhancing the 
competitiveness of American agriculture, thus, bolstering the U.S. economy. 
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Agriculture and Health Initiatives 

The President’s budget will support new agriculture and health initiatives in the areas of 
pollinator health, antimicrobial resistance, and feedstocks for biobased products. 

NIFA’s previously funded research and extension efforts on honey bees, integrated pest 
management, and production agriculture have resulted in research-based tools and extension 
programs to manage pests while ensuring that pollinators are protected. Farmers and others have 
conveyed the urgency of protecting honey bees and pollinators, and the current challenge is 
providing sufficient resources for hastening the development of tools and management protocols 
that will protect pollinators. As part of the President’s government-wide pollinator initiative and 
in response to a number of studies and calls for action, NIFA will establish a Pollinator Health 
Initiative to address biological, environmental, and management factors that contribute to the 
wide-scale decline of honey bees and other pollinators. This initiative will promote problem- 
solving partnerships between commodity groups that depend on bees and other pollinators to 
pollinate their crops, pollination service providers, honey-producers, and public and private 
sector researchers. As part of the Department’s total of $79 million (+$30.4 million above the FY 
20 1 5 enacted level), NIFA is providing a total of $27 million under AFRI in support of this 
important Administration initiative. 

The Antimicrobial Resistance Initiative will lead to increased science-based knowledge 
about animal health management and production practices that can eliminate the threat and risk 
of antimicrobial resistance, as articulated in the President’s Executive Order on combating 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria. This initiative will develop sustainable and integrated food safety 
systems and reduce public health risks along the entire food chain, from primary producer to the 
consumer. Our expectation is that this approach will ensure producers do not lose access to 
management tools in their production systems. As part of the Department’s total of the $77 
million (+$57 million above the FY 20 1 5 enacted level), NIFA is providing a total of $33 .5 
million in support of this important Administration initiative. 

Multiple studies across America and other parts of the world have raised concerns about 
antimicrobial resistance (AMR). In an effort to develop and deploy science-based approaches to 
managing antibiotics while ensuring livestock producers continue to have access to all of the 
management tools, NIFA has funded two Coordinated Agricultural Projects aimed at developing 
approaches to mitigate AMR in food animals. One is a study on the ecology of antibiotic- 
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resistant microbes to model decreased antibiotic use on dairy farms; a second is applying whole 
genome analyses to understand AMR in microbial communities. Yet, again, the challenge is the 
lack of sufficient funds and the urgency of needing research-based tools and extension programs 
by producers and society. 

NIFA funding is currently supporting the Bioenergy Alliance Network of the Rockies 
(BANR). The project uses beetle-killed wood and other forest residues for the production of 
advanced liquid biofuel and biobased products. By harvesting, transporting, and processing over 
42 million acres of forest infested with bark beetle in the western United States, BANR will help 
improve forest management, reduce forest fire potential, mitigate greenhouse gas, and generate 
clean renewable energy and co-products with potential for job creation and a cleaner future for 
America. NIFA believes the potential of using renewable, agriculture- and forestry-based 
feedstocks provide tremendous opportunity to promote the economic well-being and global 
preeminence of the United States, and BANR is an example of the potential of the bioeconomy. 
The Feedstocks for Biobased Products Initiative will support the production of sustainable 
bioenergy and advance a sustainable bioeconomy through agricultural systems that provide the 
high quality feedstocks for biobased products to promote our nation’s economic health. Funding 
will support the development and sustainable production of regional biomass feedstocks that will 
generate non-food biobased products, chemical intermediates, or alternative jet fuel. In addition, 
funding will support the analysis of related federal and state economic, environmental, and other 
policies, and the impacts on the feedstock supply chain. The initiative will include educational 
and extension activities to provide the emerging bioeconomy with a workforce that is skilled and 
experienced in a multidisciplinary and problem-solving framework, knowledgeable of the 
bioeconomy value chain, and trained in a wide range of technical, educational, socio-economic, 
and scientific competencies. 

Im pacts of Climate Variability and Change 

The variable climate, droughts, intense weather, and heat stress seen in the last few years 
are impacting farmers and livestock producers. For example, summer heat stress negatively 
affects 75 percent of the U.S. swine herd, causing aimual losses to U.S. pork producers 
exceeding $375 million. Results from one NIFA-fimded project showed that when sows are heat 
stressed during gestation, piglets bom had impaired intestinal function leading to reduced 
nutrient uptake and poor growth. The expectation is that this work will lead to management 
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approaches to minimize the effect of heat stress on pigs. Farmers and farm groups are reaching 
out to NIFA, the land-grant universities, and Cooperative Extension system to ask for help in 
supporting improved agricultural production and management systems that can help mitigate the 
impact of these environmental constraints. As part of the President’s Climate Action Plan, NIFA 
will support projects that will create resilient and sustained agroecosystems that may be impacted 
by climate disruptions. NIFA will focus on developing improved crop and livestock production 
systems and on climate and land use to understand the patterns, processes, and consequences of 
changes in land use, land condition, and land cover at multiple spatial and temporal scales. NIFA 
will also concentrate its efforts on the interactions between climate variability, human activities, 
and the landscape mosaic comprising natural and production systems. 

NlFA’s Water for Agriculture program will focus on supporting the development of 
solutions for water management that could potentially impact public health, food, climate, 
energy, and the environment. This program will address critical water resources issues such as 
drought, excess soil moisture, flooding, availability, and quality and quantity in an agricultural 
context. For example, an AFRI-funded project is developing an early warning system/decision- 
making tool for agricultural producers to minimize crop production losses and to maximize water 
use efficiency during drought events. This project will couple together three primary research 
activities: meteorological forecasting, hydrologic modeling, and crop stress monitoring. 

Improving Nutrition and Health 

NIFA supports integrated approaches to improving nutritional outcomes and health. One 
such project promotes education on nutrition and health to promote sustainable healthy eating 
and adequate physical activity by helping teens develop integrated gardening, food preparation, 
and food preservation. In 2016, AFRI will continue to address childhood obesity prevention for 
children and adolescents ages 2-19. This is a population at great risk, and includes those eligible 
for USDA nutrition education and food assistance programs, the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program, and child nutrition programs. 

Foundational Science 

Research investments will continue building a foundation of knowledge critical for 
solving current and future societal challenges and the priorities of the 2014 Farm Bill. With 
continuing complexity of agricultural production systems and markets, as well as susceptibility 
to droughts and variable climate, the development of tools and technologies that farmers rely 
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on — for example, development of crop varieties and animal breeds, pest management, sensors 
for food safety, and improved nutritional and health outcomes — ^will require a robust investment 
in obtaining fundamental knowledge. In the last few years, for example, NIFA’s foundational 
science funding is supporting research on riparian zones to mitigate impact of agriculture 
nitrogen and phosphorus use on water quality and greenhouse gas emissions. Such research is of 
critical importance to ensure producers can continue to make sound production and management 
decisions. The ultimate goal of this study is to create a geospatial database of riparian zone 
attributes that are critical in understanding and solving nutrient loading in waters that contribute 
to hypoxic zones, such as in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Critical Agricultural Research and Extension program will support projects aimed at 
catalyzing the developing tools and technologies that agricultural producers can deploy in their 
production systems. The Exploratory Research Grants program will fund projects that develop 
proof of concept for untested innovative ideas, especially high risk-high reward work that may 
lead to significant improvements in U.S. agriculture. 

Strengthening Education and Literacy Initiative 

Through the education and literacy initiative (ELI), NIFA will continue to develop a diverse 
workforce that contributes to the national food and agricultural system. In several reeent surveys it 
has been discovered that there is almost a 10-fold difference in the number of jobs created in the 
food and agricultural systems and the number of graduates from community colleges, four-year 
colleges and universities, and doctoral and postdoctoral training programs. It is critically important 
that our nation, in partnership with public and private enterprises, continues to offer support for 
experiential education of America’s youth in the food and agricultural systems so they are endowed 
with the skills to enter the workforce and be effective. Without such investments, we might very well 
see many of these jobs being outsourced, negatively impacting our nation’s global preeminence. 
Based on formal survey data and focused conversations with leaders in the private sector, non- 
governmental sector, and public sector, in 2015, NIFA added a focus on promoting experiential 
learning for undergraduate students, along with significant increases for doctoral and postdoctoral 
trainees. In 2016, NIFA is proposing a K-14 component to ELI, in part, to enhance knowledge of 
food systems in children. Specifically, within the food, agricultural, natural resources, and human 
sciences, ELI funding will be used to develop pathways to identify and replicate best practices to 
engage youth in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics fields; enhance the capacity of 
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institutions to produce graduates with the skills to address challenges in the food and agricultural 
systems; and advance science by supporting graduate and post-graduate education. 

Competitive Capacity Awards Program 

The Administration is committed to supporting the research and extension capacity, the 
backbone of our nation’s efforts in ensuring a preeminent food system. Along with the existing 
capacity/formula programs, in 2016, NIFA proposes a new program that will complement 
existing competitive programs by addressing national and regional problems in food, agriculture, 
natural resources, nutrition, human sciences, and animal health through investments in areas such 
as plant and animal breeding, improved management of crop and livestock production, water, 
improved nutrition — particularly in underrepresented populations — and food safety. A total of 
$20 million, to be matched 100 percent with non-Federal funds, is proposed to support this new 
Competitive Awards Program, which will draw the best research and extension proposals from 
the knowledge base of land-grant institutions by using a competitive system approach. 

Public-Private Partnerships for Innovation Institutes 

The President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology (PCAST) report in 2012 
recommended the creation of multidisciplinary. Innovation Institutes that focus on emerging 
challenges to agriculture. Consistent with the PCAST recommendation, and as part of the 
Administration’s multi-agency initiative to support continued investment and innovation in the 
manufacturing sector, the FY 2016 Budget includes $80 million to establish two new Institutes 
that focus on the bioeconomy. The expectation is that the successful grantees will create an 
innovation ecosystem by leveraging 100 percent monetary and intellectual resources from non- 
public sources. Funding will support a competitive selection process that leverages public-private 
partnerships in transformative and translational research. 

The Biomanufacturing Institute will establish processes and platforms that lead to high- 
value intermediate and end-use product. It will also improve the efficiencies and economics of 
biomass feedstock logistics systems. The institute will support commercialization of products 
developed from basic and applied research, and will build domestic capability and the workforce 
for ongoing and future bio-manufacturing and bio-products development. 

The Nanocellulosics Institute will fill critically needed knowledge necessary for 
promising discoveries of phenomena, processes, and properties of cellulose at nanometer scale to 
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industrial scale production. It will develop applications for the wide use of nanocellulosic 
materials to realize and market their commercial and economic potential. 

Food and Agriculture Resiliency Protjam for Military Veterans (FARM-VetsI 

Understanding how best to attract our nation’s veterans to the agricultural sector will help 
produce the next generation of farmers, producers, and entrepreneurs. This is critically important as 
our nation is facing an aging farm population and workforce transitioning to retirement, especially in 
rural areas where labor shortages are acute. The proposed FARM-Vets competitive program, which 
complements funding for veterans set aside in the Begiiming Farmers and Ranchers Development 
Initiative, promotes basic and applied research to explore career opportunities and pathways, 
therapeutic interventions, resource conservation, and best practices to attract veterans into the food 
and agriculture sector. Funds totaling $2,5 million will be used for projects to help veterans develop 
farming and ranching skills, business plans, and agriculture systems management. 

Food Safety Outreach Program 

NIFA supports a food safety outreach program to help owners and operators of small to 
mid-sized farms, producers, and processors to learn about and implement food safety guidelines, 
particularly those resulting from the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA). This program was 
initiated in FY 2014 with $2.5 million in funding from the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
to support projects for education and outreach with a goal of including a more robust technical 
assistance component in future years. In FY 2015, NIFA received $2.5 million for food safety 
outreach activities to complement the FDA FSMA initiative. In FY 2016, NIFA will be the sole 
agency supporting the education needs required as part of the FSMA regulation. The proposed 
$5 million will enhance the FDA-initiated program and emphasize outreach to all farmers and 
will focus on sustainability, conservation, and environmental practices. 

Minority-Serving Institutions 

Minority-Serving Institutions (MSI) provide educational opporttmities to those who have 
historically faced inequality in their access to higher education. NIFA continues to support the 
MSIs that provide programs in food, agricultural, natural resources, and human sciences. The 
2016 budget proposes increases in the Evans-AIlen, 1890 Capacity Building Grants, 1890 
Extension, and 1890 Facilities programs to accommodate Ohio’s Central State University as the 
19 <i' jgqQ land-grant university. The budget includes increases totaling $13 million for these 
programs. The proposed budget also requests increases in the 1994 Research, Tribal Colleges 
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Education Equity, and Extension Services at 1994 Institutions programs to accommodate the 
College of the Muscogee Nation in Oklahoma and the Keweenaw Bay Ojibwa Community 
College in Michigan. The budget proposes $10.3 million to assist the institutions in developing 
new partnerships, building research and extension capacity, and serving a larger American Indian 
student population. 

Grants for Youth-Serving Institutions 

The 2016 budget proposes $1 million for Grants for Youth-Serving Institutions to support 
pilot-demonstration projects in rural communities. This program is deemed a priority at the local 
and/or state levels to help children and youth develop the skills, knowledge, and competencies 
they need to have healthy and successful lives. 

Hisnanic-Serving Agricultural Colleges and Universities Endowment Fund 

The Hispanic/Latino community is the fastest growing sector of the American population. 
The President’s budget proposes $10 million to establish an endowment fund for the Hispanic- 
Serving Agricultural Colleges and Universities (HSACU). This investment is needed to assist 
HSACUs compete effectively for NIFA competitive grants. Funds from this endowment will 
help develop a skilled and marketable Hispanic workforce critical for the unprecedented demand 
needed in the food and agriculture sector. Additionally, as Hispanics have historically been 
underrepresented in such professions as science, technology, engineering, and mathematics, our 
nation could face serious shortages in many critical professions, including the agricultural 
sciences. Increasing investment in HSACUs will help close this educational gap while 
addressing our nation’s need for a qualified workforce. 

Other Programs 

The 2016 Budget continues many programs at the 2015 funding level including the 
Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education Program, Crop Protection/Pest Management, 
and the Food and Agriculture Defense Initiative. Over the last three years. Congress provided 
NIFA additional resources for improvements in its grants application systems. This investment 
has significantly improved, modernized, and streamlined the agencies grants processes. As a 
result, overtime payment to staff was reduced by 80 percent. This also contributed to the 
development and use of knowledge discovery tools for priority setting, reduced time for making 
awards, and improved reporting systems. NIFA needs to continue making investments to 
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complete the modernization effort and to sustain the same over the long term. The budget 
proposes $9.8 million for NIFA’s grants management systems. 

Consolidation of Science. Technology, Engineering and Mathematics Programs 

The budget supports the consolidation of NIFA’s Science, Technology, Engineering and 
Mathematics (STEM) programs as part of the government-wide initiative. Affected NIFA 
programs include the Institution Challenge Grants, Multicultural Scholars Grants, and Graduate 
Fellowship Grants; Secondary/2-year Post Secondary Education Program; Women and 
Minorities in STEM Fields; and Agriculture in the Classroom. 

Management Initiative 

Finally, the President’s budget includes a proposal to eliminate the old account structure 
from NIFA’s predecessor agencies, and create a single unified account to house all NIFA 
programs. Merging all funding lines within a single account structure will mirror the 
reorganization of the agency as a national institute with a unified mission and provide 
opportunities to streamline the administration of funds. The merger will not impact the fimction 
or funding level of any program, but will help simplify the management of funds within the 
financial systems. 

Conclusion 

The National Institute of Food and Agriculture, with its university and other partners, is 
committed to finding practical, science-based solutions to solve our nation’s critical societal 
challenges. This budget proposal will assist NIFA in accomplishing its mission and ensuring that 
groundbreaking science discoveries create a better future for the nation and world. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I will be glad to answer any questions the 
Subcommittee may have. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS SERVICE 

Statement of Mr. Joseph Reilly, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr, and members of the Subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to present the President’s 2016 Budget request for the National 
Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS). NASS administers the U.S. Agricultural Estimates 
program, which began at the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) in 1863. NASS 
also has conducted the Quinquennial U.S. Census of Agriculture since 1997, first collected by 
the Department of Commerce in 1840. Both the agricultural estimates and the census program 
align with the basic mission of NASS to provide timely, accurate, and usefiil statistics in service 
to U.S. agriculture. 

Major Activities 

Agricultural Estimates and the Census of Agriculture. The primary activity of NASS is 
to provide reliable data to meet the decision-making needs of the agricultural industry. The 
agency fulfills its mission through an annual agricultural estimates program and the quinquennial 
Census of Agriculture. NASS prepares estimates for over 120 crops and 45 livestock items that 
are published annually in more than 400 separate reports, of which 1 10 are Principal Economic 
Indicators of the U.S. Farmers, ranchers, and agribusinesses voluntarily respond to a series of 
nationwide surveys about crops, livestock, prices, chemical use, and other agricultural activities 
each year. Surveys are conducted during the growing season to measure the impact of weather, 
pests, and other factors on crop production. In many cases, NASS supplements farmer surveys 
with field observations and measurements of plant counts. NASS also uses administrative data 
from other USDA, Federal and State agencies; data on imports and exports; and other survey 
data to ensure official estimates accurately represent agricultural inventories. 

International Programs. NASS provides technical assistance and training to improve 
agricultural statistical programs in other countries in cooperation with other government agencies 
on a cost-reimbursable basis. The NASS international program focuses on developing and 
emerging-market countries in Asia, Afnca, Central and South America, and Eastern Europe. 
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NASS assists countries in applying modem statistical methodology, including 
sample survey techniques. Accurate information about other countries is essential for 
successfully marketing U.S. farm products throughout the world. NASS has been an important 
contributor to the U.N. Global Strategy for Agricultural and Rural Statistics, and to the U.S. Feed 
the Future Program, contributing to better statistics for USDA global estimates of food supply. 

Stakeholder Input. NASS annually seeks input from the public on determining priorities 
and improving its products and processes. It consults with customers and stakeholders through 
meetings of the Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Agriculture Statistics, 
interaction with producers, data users meetings with agribusinesses and commodity groups, 
special briefings for agricultural leaders during the release of major reports, and numerous 
individual contacts. In response to this input, NASS continues to improve the quality and 
accessibility of its reports. The agency has adjusted its agricultural estimates program and 
published reports, and has expanded electronic access capabilities. All reports issued by NASS' 
Agricultural Statistics Board are made available to the public at a previously announced release 
time to ensure equal access to the information. All national statistical reports and data products, 
including graphics, are available on the Web, as well as in printed form, at the time they are 
released. Customers can electronically subscribe to NASS reports and download them in an 
easily accessible format using standard software. NASS also provides free Rich Site Summary 
(RSS). A summary of NASS and other USDA statistical data is produced annually in USDA’s 
Agricultural Statistics, available on the NASS home page or in hard copy. 

Collaboration with Other Agencies. NASS conducts special surveys and provides 
consulting services for USDA agencies, other Federal or State agencies, universities, and 
agricultural organizations on a cost-reimbursable basis. Consulting services include assistance 
with survey methodology, questionnaire and sample design, information resource management, 
and statistical analysis. NASS has assisted USDA agencies in programs that monitor nutrition, 
food safety, environmental quality, and customer satisfaction. In cooperation with State 
Departments of Agriculture, land-grant universities, and industry groups, NASS conducts over 
1 30 special surveys each year coveting a wide range of issues such as farm injury, nursery and 
horticulture, equine, farm finance, fruits and nuts, vegetables, and cropping practices. 
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For example, NASS conducts the Agricultural Resource Management Survey (ARMS) in 
collaboration with USDA’s Economic Research Service. ARMS data are the primary input for 
the Nation’s farm income statements — one of the country’s federal principal economic 
indicators. These data are the basis for much of the targeted analysis conducted by USDA 
economists on the Farm Bill and other important issues. The Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS) and NASS have also collaborated together to conduct the Conservation Effects 
Assessment Program (CEAP). This is a multi-agency effort to quantify the environmental 
effects of conservation practices and programs and develop the science base for managing the 
agricultural landscape for environmental quality. Project findings are used to guide USDA 
conservation policy and program development and help conservationists, farmers and ranchers 
make more informed conservation decisions. 

Farm Labor Survey and Adverse Effect Wage Rate (AEWR). The Department of Labor 
(DOL) is responsible for determining and implementing the AEWR. The current H-2A DOL 
regulations state that the AEWR shall be equal to the highest of the following three indicators: 

(1) The Prevailing Wage Rate, (2) The Minimum Wage Rate, or (3) The annual weighted 
average hourly wage rate for field and livestock workers (combined) for the region as published 
by USDA based on its quarterly wage survey. 

In order to determine these rates, DOL has a reimbursable agreement with the National 
Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS) to collect data on the number of hired farm workers; 
average hours worked, and wage rates. NASS collects survey data based on DOL 
specifications. Estimates are published at the regional and national level for all states except 
California and Florida. These regions were established by USDA in the 1980’s and have been 
used ever since. 

The target population for the Farm Labor Survey includes U.S. farms with sales of 
$1,000 or more. The survey uses a combined sample size of about 12,000 farms. Survey data is 
collected for the week in which the 12'^ of each month occurs in January, April, July, and 
October. Data is collected through computer-assisted telephone interviews. Personal interviews 
are reserved for special classes of non-respondents, some large operators, and other special cases. 

An Enhanced Research Program. NASS is conducting a number of statistical and survey 
research projects to improve methods and techniques for collecting, processing, and 
disseminating agricultural data. 
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NASS is developing model-based estimation techniques to improve the statistical 
reliability of published forecasts/estimates and to provide accurate measure of error. A model 
that incorporates multiple data sources, including current and historical data, and 
administrative/auxiliary information has been developed for state-level com and soybean yields 
and is being transferred into production. Time series techniques are being utilized to model 
estimates of hogs and pigs as well as cattle. Several models transferred from research to 
development and will be operational later this year. NASS has worked collaboratively with 
consultants from outside of the agency to develop the methodology for all of these endeavors. 

NASS uses its area frame both as a stand-alone frame to estimate numbers of farms and a 
wide variety of commodities, and as a measure of incompleteness for its list surveys - including 
the Quinquennial Census of Agriculture. New methods were used in adjusting the estimates and 
measures of uncertainty for those estimates were published for the 2012 Census of Agriculture. 
Similar techniques have been developed to adjust the area frame’s estimate of the number of 
farms for misclassification; measures of uncertainty are developed for each estimate. The area 
frame estimates are being tested and should move into development within the next year. 

NASS is exploring methods to identify operations for which it is most unlikely to obtain 
responses in future surveys during data collection. Classification tree models have been 
developed for the Crops/Stocks and ARMS surveys to assign scores for the strong tendency for 
nonresponse to survey sample cases. Methods to adaptively use this information to manage data 
collection have been developed and are being used to obtain responses more efficiently. Future 
research will evaluate methods of using this information in statistical estimation. 

NASS, working jointly with the Multi-Agency Collaboration Environment (MACE); 
whose mission is to create data sharing partnerships across the federal government, is conducting 
a pilot study of the urbanized area of Chicago to determine whether satellite imagery can be used 
to enhance the Agency’s estimates associated with urban agriculture. Algorithms using 
information from the satellite imagery, social media, and available administrative list will be 
developed to identify potential agricultural activity. A survey will then be used to classify the 
identified areas as non-agricultural, agricultural non-farm, and agricultural farm. The number of 
people, entities, sales, and land will be estimated for the two agricultural classifications. The 
results will be compared with those obtained from the 2012 Census of Agriculture as well as 
recent studies that were conducted through manual inspection of satellite imagery. If successful. 
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the pilot study can provide information on the costs to develop a national survey of urban 
agriculture. 

Since the release of the 2012 Census of Agriculture, feedback from NASS’s Agricultural 
Statistics Advisory Committee and the public has led NASS to re-evaluate how it quantifies the 
contribution of women and new/beginning farmers. In response, NASS has asked the National 
Institute of Statistical Sciences (NISS), as a neutral third party, to establish an expert panel on 
behalf of NASS. The purpose of the panel is to provide guidance on how to improve reporting 
for women and new/beginning farmers given the diversity in organizational structure of modem 
farms. Based on the panel’s feedback, NASS anticipates making some revisions to the questions 
relating to women and young/beginning farmers for the 2017 Census of Agriculture with perhaps 
more extensive revisions for 2022. 

Work has continued on the modernization of the agency’s Area Sampling Frame and 
acreage estimation. Some activities include: 1) development of automatic stratification models 
based on multiple response variables of interest and an algorithm to minimize sample variance; 

2) revisions in the proposed permanent grid after testing an earlier version in three states; 3) 
further acreage model development to combine the Cropland Data Layer information, June 
Agricultural Survey estimates, and the bias-adjusted Farm Service Agency data. 

NASS is operationalizing Significance Editing, a statistical data editing and selective 
editing methodology developed by Statistics Canada. This methodology reduces the time and 
effort spent manually reviewing and correcting survey questionnaires without damaging the 
quality of the resulting data and focuses the manual effort on ensuring the accuracy of the survey 
responses that strongly impact the survey results. NASS will run significance editing in parallel 
with the operational crop stocks survey programs in FY 2015 with implementation in other 
survey programs to follow. This research will reduce costs associated with manual editing of 
questioimaires and result in higher data quality due to a consistent automated edit. 

George Mason University and NASS completed the work on a National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) competitive grant titled “A National Crop Progress Monitoring 
System Based on NASA Earth Science Results.” NASS primarily benefited from the technology 
development which supports the web portal VegScape. The research showed that the vegetative 
indices (color gradations) are not sufficient to determine the vegetative and reproductive stages 
of the crops. The web portal VegScape is most useful to identify the green-up and senescence of 
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the crops, VegScape is one of the analysis tools NASS uses to validate and verify survey 
estimate results. VegScape is one to the tools available to the public and is used by researchers, 
farmers, and rancher. 

NASS’s research program, which is focused on innovation and enhancement in 
statistical methods, business processes and data products in support, sustainment and 
improvement of NASS programs, has allowed the development of new statistical models for the 
estimating program; computer editing applications to replace manual review; expanded modes of 
data collection to include Computer Assisted Personal Interviewing and Computer Assisted Web 
Interviewing; implemented quality assurance protocols in routine operations; developed two new 
tools using remote sensing data - CropScape and VegScape; and further benefited from 
computer-based processing technology. 

2016 Budget 

The agency’s 2016 Budget request is $180.3 million, a net $7.9 million increase over the 
2015 level. Of the requested level for 2016, $134.6 million is for the Agricultural Estimates 
Program - a $10 million increase over 2015 and $45.7 million is for the Census of Agriculture 
Program - a $2.1 million decrease from 2015. This funding level is necessary to restore some 
previously suspended programs, to support new initiatives for the Agricultural Estimates 
Program, and to continue with a robust set of follow-on studies within the Census of Agriculture 
Program. 

Agricultural Estimates 

Annually, NASS issues over four hundred agricultural estimates reports that are critically 
important in assessing current supply and demand in agricultural commodities. Producers, 
agribusinesses, farm organizations, commodity groups, economists, public officials, and others 
use the data for decision-making. The statistics NASS collects and disseminates ensure buyers 
and sellers have access to the same official statistics at the same pre-announced time, and making 
markets fair. The free flow of information minimizes price fluctuations for U.S. producers, 
makes commodity markets more efficient, and makes our Nation’s agricultural industry more 
competitive. The data has become increasingly important as producers rely on future contracts 
to manage risks. 

NASS proposes an increase in funding to address pollinator health and augment the 
Colony Loss Surveys to support the objective of the Presidential Memorandum “Creating a 
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Federal Strategy to Promote the Health of Honey Bees and other Pollinators” (June 2014). To 
this end, NASS is committed to collaborating with USDA and the other departments on a unified 
and complementary approach to the President’s pollinator health initiative and to deliver 
consistent, statistically defensible pollinator loss estimates to better inform decision makers. 

Once the baseline data is collected from these new NASS surveys (in 2015), additional 
statistical analyses are planned to examine causes and sequelae of Colony Collapse Disorder 
(CCD). NASS places a high priority on ensuring the Colony Loss surveys fully support the 
President’s Memorandum. The additional funding request in 2016 is needed to enable more 
analysis of the Colony Loss survey data and determine if a larger sample size is needed for the 
Colony Loss surveys. 

An increase in County Estimates is proposed for FY 2016 to cover the increased data needs 
with the passage of the 2014 Farm Bill which authorized the Agriculture Risk Coverage (ARC) 
Program and Price Loss Coverage (PLC) Program, administered by FSA. ARC/PLC provides 
revenue and price loss payments to eligible producers for the 2014 through 2018 crop years. 

NASS restored much of the armual Fruit and Vegetable program in 2015 to fulfill data 
users’ requests and to provide acreage statistics necessary for conducting the chemical use 
program. In 2016, NASS proposes to augment the annual Fruit and Vegetable program by 
providing the in-season forecasts for fhiits and nuts, and to standardize the reports. These are 
needed by industry and include a variety of reports including the monthly Crop Production 
reports, annual Cherry Production report, and the annual Cranberries report. For vegetables, 
NASS will resume publishing in-season forecasts in the fall. Additionally, NASS will resume 
publishing a preliminary Annual Summary for all noncitrus fruits and nuts in January. The 
armual data is required to conduct the fhiit and vegetable chemical use surveys. 

In 2012 the chemical use program crop rotations were changed so that individual crops 
were surveyed less frequently in response to federal funding reductions. In 2016 NASS proposes 
to restore the chemical use data series to the 2010 level, including more frequent data on major 
row crops, and fhrit and vegetable chemical use data on an alternating year basis. 

The chemical use data collected by NASS have been used in building a database for the 
USDA Pesticide Data Program. This database is used by the Department to evaluate the safety 
of the Nation’s food supply. Additionally, the implementation of the Food Quality Protection 
Act (FQPA), in 1996, increased the need for actual, reliable chemical use data. FQPA requires 
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the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to conduct an accelerated review of tolerance levels 
for re-registration of pesticide products. Part of the review includes using actual chemical usage 
data that only growers can provide. The absence of these data has created difficulties for EPA 
and industry to effectively conduct and analyze these reviews. In the absence of actual data, 

EPA is often in the position to assume maximum label rates are being applied on all acreage. 

This has the potential of over-estimating actual pesticide usage. 

An increase for Pulse Crops is requested to cover the growing need for this data and to 
provide stability for the program. 

An increase for the new Combating Antimicrobial Resistant Bacteria NASS proposes to 
add questions to some of the annual surveys already established for Cattle on Feed, Hogs and 
Pigs, and develop an annual Poultry survey. This new data can be used to established a baseline 
for these livestock and help track this growing problem. 

A Geospatial Improvement Initiative is proposed for FY 2016. This new program will 
enhance the current satellite based agricultural statistics monitoring program. It will research 
and institute systems to provide satellite based crop condition, soil moisture, crop progress 
(phenological development of crops), and crop yields. This will leverage strategic cooperative 
partnerships with university partner, USDA Climate Hubs and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration Regional Climatic Centers. 

Census of Agriculture 

The Census of Agriculture is taken every five years and provides comprehensive data on 
the agricultural sector at the national, State, and county level. The Census of Agriculture is the 
only source for this information on a local level and is extremely important to the agricultural 
community. 

NASS published census data for all 50 States and also Puerto Rico. NASS makes all data 
publicly available on its website. NASS issued a preliminary release of 2012 Census of 
Agriculture data in February 2014 that contained high level estimates at the U.S. and State level. 
In May 2014 NASS released the full Volume 1 series of data at the U.S., State and county level. 

In addition to the in-depth large publication released in May 2014, a number of special 
tabulations were subsequently released. Those include State and county profiles; Congressional 
District Profiles; Watershed Publication; Race, Ethnicity and Gender Profiles and Specialty Crop 
Report. 
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The 2016 Budget request included resources for NASS to continue producing the vital 
Current Agricultural Industrial Reports (CAIR). These surveys are part of the Census of 
Agriculture and, as such, are required by law. Commodities covered in these reports include; 
Oilseeds, Beans & Nuts; Fats and Oils; Cotton Manmade Fiber Staple & Raw Linters; Flour 
Milling Products, and Grain Crushing’s & Co-Products Produced. NASS plans to publish the 
first CAIR report February 19, 2015. This request supports estimation requirements for NASS, 
Economic Research Service (ERS), the World Agricultural Outlook Board (WAOB), and the 
USDA Chief Economist. Private industry uses CAIR data to monitor the effect of international 
trade on domestic production, evaluate the relationship between company and industry 
performances, market analyses, assess eurrent business conditions, and plan future operations. 

An increase is requested to conduct a new special follow-on survey to the 2012 Census of 
Agriculture on the Modem Farm Stmcture and its contributors, focusing on women and new 
farmers. NASS will modify statistical tools to better reflect the changing face of agriculture, 
especially including women, new farmers, and veterans on the farm. 

An increase is requested for a local Foods Special Study that relates directly to the Farm 
Bill and will help evaluate the manner in which local food systems improve community food 
security, and assist populations with limited access to healthy food. 

Review of the 2012 Census of Agriculture reported data has progressed to review possible 
reasons for reporting inaccurate data. Comparisons of errors in reported data in the 2007 and 
2012 censuses are being used to assess potential areas for future improvement to the census 
report form or data collection procedures. The 2017 Census Testing team is developing forms 
for testing proposed changes in the content and design of the 201 7 Census questionnaire, 
including a review of the online form. 

NASS’s dedication to research and continued process improvement will ensure the 
organization remains relevant and viable to fill the urgent need for timely, accurate, and useful 
statistics in service to U.S agriculture. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the opportunity to submit 


this statement for the record. 
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ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 

Statement of Dr. Mary Bohman, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to present 
the Economic Research Service (ERS) budget recommendations for fiscal year (FY) 2016. 

The mission of ERS is to inform and enhance public and private decision making on a 
broad range of economic and policy issues related to agriculture, food, the environment, and 
rural development. ERS is a trusted, go-to resource for objective information, data, and unique 
economic and social science analysis on these topics. The ERS program anticipates the needs of 
decision makers by applying economic and social science research to address emerging issues of 
the day. 

ERS shapes its research program and products to serve those who routinely make or 
influence public policy and program decisions. Key clientele include White House and USDA 
policy officials and program administrators/managers; the U.S. Congress; other Federal agencies 
and State and local government officials; and organizations, including farm and industry groups 
interested in public policy issues. 

ERS develops its research program in coordination with other REE and USDA research 
agencies, as well as other external collaborators. Our activities support the goals and objectives 
of the REE Action Plan by providing an economic perspective to USDA science research that 
addresses key priority issues, such as pollinators and bee health, antimicrobial resistance, and 
human nutrition. Our proposed budget supports agricultural research investments that are critical 
to long-term U.S. economic growth and job creation. 

Investment in effective delivery of our work products is a high priority. ERS continues to 
invest in making our information more accessible. For example, in 2014 ERS introduced data 
visualization tools on the Agency website to provide users with interactive charts and graphics 
that are more meaningful and easier to use. As part of USDA’s Open Data Initiative, ERS 
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provides services that enable developers, bloggers, and other digital professionals to access the 
Agency’s web content to build applications and provide ERS information on their sites. 

ERS research that informs programs and policies eventually touches the individual 
citizens who breathe the air, drink the water, live and work in rural towns, and plan their diets 
and food budgets. Our research, moreover, touches those who depend on school lunches, on 
SNAP and WIC, and on Federal and State rural development programs. It benefits farm and 
rural businesses from small to large, as they are affected by policies and programs. 

The President’s FY 2016 budget request for ERS programs of $86,023,000 represents a 
net increase of $650,000 from the Agency’s FY 2015 enacted budget. Funding is requested to 
continue ERS’s highest priority core programs. These include research, data, and market outlook 
on the following; the extent to which investments in rural people, businesses, and communities 
affect the capacity of rural economies to prosper in a changing global marketplace; economic 
issues related to developing natural resource policies and programs that respond to the need to 
protect the environment and the challenges of climate change while enhancing agricultural 
competitiveness; production agriculture, domestic and international markets, trade, and Federal 
farm policies, to understand the U.S. food and agriculture sector’s performance in the context of 
increasingly globalized markets; the Nation’s food and nutrition assistance programs, to study 
the relationships among factors that influence food choices and health outcomes, including 
obesity; and methodologies for valuing societal benefits associated with reducing food safety 
risks. 

The request includes two increases to fund program enhancements that support key 
Administration priorities. An increase of $1— million supports Research on Barriers to Entry for 
New Farmers and Ranchers. The funding will support new analysis to characterize begiiming 
farmers and ranchers by farm type; analyze barriers to entry; and analyze strategies that 
successful beginning farmers and ranchers use to build their businesses and overcome potential 
barriers. The results will identify successful strategies that can be used by new farmers and 
ranchers and supported by USDA programs. The analysis will also provide information on the 
potential effectiveness of options for USDA programs and other government policies to reduce 
those barriers. 

In addition, an increase of $1 million expands research on Increasing Drought 
Resilience: Economic and Policy Drivers. ERS will continue to build a strong evidence base on 
public and private drivers of farm-level water use and farmers’ responses to drought incidence 
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and risk. The additional funding will provide new information about farm practices by 
expanding the number of farmers contacted to respond to the Agricultural Resource Management 
Survey (ARMS) in drought-prone areas. This will enable ERS to better understand the range of 
risk management and adaptive decisions in these susceptible areas as well as the most commonly 
adopted strategies, A better understanding of these responses can help inform the design of 
Federal programs to help farmers improve their resilience in drought conditions, and can 
strengthen the Nation’s ability to sustain agricultural productivity growth and moderate food 
price increases. 

Addressing the Needs of Decision Makers 
The Agency’s research program both anticipates and responds to decision makers’ 
information needs through direct analyses and the development of analytic methods and 
supporting data. We consult with stakeholders on an ongoing basis about research needs. We 
conduct regular external evaluations of the quality and relevance of the Agency’s programs. In 
FY 2014, ERS completed a review of its Market Outlook Program — ^an objective assessment of 
the demand for market outlook analysis across stakeholder groups that identified program 
options to best meet these demands. Also in FY 2014, ERS launched a 5-year cycle of program 
reviews to ensure the quality and effectiveness of its programs. The first of these, a review of the 
economics of food access, food choices, and nutrition, will be completed in March, 2015... 

ERS conducts research on specific topics at the request of Congress and USDA policy 
officials to assess the socio-economic consequences of public policies, regulations, and 
programs. These studies build on the Agency’s analytic methods, data resources, and highly 
skilled staff. Recent examples include research on the economics of pollinators, local foods, and 
an ERS analysis of the Agricultural Act of 2014. 

ERS provided a report to Congress that responded to a request to examine pollinator 
markets and the economic importance of pollinators. The report provided economic insights on 
the U.S. pollinator services market, measured the value of pollination services, and included an 
updated pollinator route map. To identify research gaps and lay the foundation for future 
economic research on pollinators, ERS, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), and 
the University of Illinois jointly held a workshop in July 2014 on the economics of pollinator 
health as a side event to the annual meeting of agricultural economists. 

Local food has been the subject of Federal, State, and local government policy in recent 
years as consumer interest in and demand for local foods has grown. ERS recently published a 
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congressionally mandated study that explores the evolution and effects of local and regional food 
systems across the country. The study reports trends in direct-to-consumer sales and growers, 
looks at the characteristics of farmers participating in local food systems, and examines local 
food prices, sources of consumer demand, and links between local foods and local economies, as 
well the implication of the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) for local food producers. 

ERS published multiple products providing highlights and economic implications of the 
new programs and provisions of the Agricultural Act of 2014 (2014 Farm Bill). Within a month 
of the signing of the 2014 Farm Bill, ERS published on its website “Agricultural Act of 2014: 
Highlights and Implications.” The webpage provided an overview of the major provisions of the 
2014 Farm Bill, along with ERS research findings and data that illustrated some of the potential 
economic implications of these provisions. ERS also published several articles in the Agency’s 
online magazine, Amber Waves, that provide an economic perspective on conservation, nutrition, 
and crop commodity aspects of the 2014 Farm Bill. 

ERS expanded research to improve policy effectiveness by implementing a budget 
initiative authorized and funded by the FY 2014 and FY 2015 appropriations Acts, to scale up 
research that applies two new economic research methods. The new research applies behavioral 
economics to improve USD A policy design and use administrative data for statistical analysis of 
USDA programs. Program areas targeted for analysis include improving nutrition in school 
meals, improving the design of environmental programs and coordination and provision of 
SNAP and other safety net programs. The initiatives received a total increase in funds of $3.5 
million across FY 2014 and 2015 and support collaboration with USDA program agencies, and 
fund research partnerships with extramural agencies. 

As a result of the initiative, ERS has developed partnerships with USDA program 
managers in the Food and Nutrition Service, Farm Service Agency, and Natural Resources 
Conservation Service to provide evidence on the effectiveness of alternative program designs, 
outreach methods, and implementation strategies. These managers have used ERS’s 
experimental findings to encourage healthier food choices by participants in school meal 
programs. Ongoing research will inform strategies to encourage healthy food choices for other 
food and nutrition assistance programs such as SNAP and WIC, expand conservation activities 
aimed at improving water quality in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, increase the effectiveness of 
technical service providers, and improve target populations’ (beginning farmers, veterans, 
women, and underserved populations) participation in micro-loan programs. 
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The funding provided in FY 2014 and FY 2015 enabled ERS to establish two new 
extramural partnerships through a competitive grant process. The Center for Behavioral and 
Experimental Agri-Environmental Policy Research hosted by the University of Delaware, 
Georgia State University, and Cornell University will use behavioral and experimental 
economics to provide insights on the design of policies and programs that can influence the 
provision of ecosystem services from agricultural lands. The Duke-University of North 
Carolina-USDA Center for Behavioral Economics and Healthy Food Choice Research was 
jointly funded by FNS and will conduct and fund innovative research on the application of 
behavioral economic theory to healthy food-choice behaviors that would enhance the nutritional 
intake, food security, and health of Americans. 

While ERS’ research program addresses specific policy requests, it also anticipates the 
needs of decision makers and conducts research that is then available to respond to the issues of 
the day. The examples that follow document how customers and stakeholders in USD A, 
Congress, related government agencies, and the public use ERS information to make decisions 
Monitoring Farm Sector Structure and Performance 

ERS plays a leading role in monitoring the financial health of the farm sector, including 
the performance of farm businesses and the well-being of farm households. These core statistical 
indicators provide guidance to policymakers, lenders, commodity organizations, farmers, and 
others interested in the financial status of the farm economy. ERS’s farm income statistics also 
inform the computation by the Bureau of Economic Analysis in the Department of Commerce of 
agriculture’s contribution to the gross domestic product for the U.S. economy. 

The vast majority of farms are operated by families and they account for 85 percent of 
farm production. But these statistics mask great diversity in the production, financial, and 
demographic characteristics of family farms. ERS regularly publishes these statistics through 
our family farm report, which provides information on family farm size and type, commodities 
grown, operator age and other demographic traits, financial performance, income, and 
government program participation. The latest report, published in 2014, documents the 
concentration of production in midsize and large-scale family farms (though most family farms 
are small) and the increasing importance of Federal crop insurance for all family farms. 

The Impacts of Reducing Trade Barriers 

ERS research examined the potential for the expansion in trade if the proposed Trans- 
pacific Partnership (TPP) completely eliminated tariffs. A suite of reports presented a 
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comprehensive view of the agreement’s economic impacts, carefully accounting for the other 
numerous trade agreements already place among the 12 coxmtries negotiating the agreement, and 
research findings have been used in ongoing TPP negotiations. Japan could import more rice, 
beef, and dairy products from the United States and other TPP countries under an agreement 
while maintaining most of its domestic production. Vietnam has strong growth potential, with 
projected gains for U.S. exports of meats, dairy products, fruits, and high-valued consumer food 
products. 

Menu Labeling 

Restaurant foods are typically higher in calories than meals consumed at home. Menu 
labeling regulations by the U.S. Food and Drug and Administration (FDA) aim to inform 
consumers about the calorie content of menu items. However, some consumers may already be 
making at least partially informed decisions. ERS recently published a study that examined how 
consumers can employ rules-of-thumb nutrition knowledge to Judge the calorie content of 
restaurant foods when explicit information is unavailable and then investigated whether rules of 
thumb accurately predict the calorie content of restaurant meals. Results showed that some 
simple rules of thumb are fairly reliable predictors of actual calorie content. Nonetheless, menu 
labeling still Imparts substantial new information to help consumers make finer adjustments in 
their food choices and behavior. As FDA’s menu labeling rule goes into effect in the near future, 
ERS research provides insights on what types of changes consumers may make in their food 
choices. 

Food Safety in the National School Lunch Program 

ERS research examined the food safety performance of suppliers of ground beef to the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP). Establishments that bid on contracts to supply NSLP 
displayed better food safety performance — in terms of the numbers of meat samples testing 
positive for Salmonella spp . — than other establishments supplying ground beef to the 
commercial market. Results also show that the difference in food safety performance between 
the types of establishments may have narrowed in recent years. Some establishments use 
information about their past food safety performance to decide whether to bid on contracts to 
supply NSLP. These types of analyses provide insight into the outcomes of USDA food safety 
efforts. 
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Nutrition Research 

ERS research explored the structure and flmction of the U.S. nutrition research system 
and associated Federal support. Nutrition research is used for nutrition education and 
communication, but also for regulation and food assistance. ERS analysis of long-term trends 
revealed that Federal investments in nutrition research grew while the portfolio of research 
changed. Over time, the share of Federal support by the Department of Health and Human 
Services increased while that of USDA decreased. This shift changed how research topics were 
selected and ftinded within the Federal portfolio. As a result, more research is funded through 
competitive grants than through intramural or formula funding, and a broader set of academic 
institutions now participate in nutrition research. 

Examples of Research Proposed for Funding in FY 2016 

ERS intends to look beyond the immediate horizon to conduct anticipatory research, the 
findings of which will be available when a topic “heats up.” The research, data, and market 
analysis will continue to provide information to support and improve decisionmaking and 
problem solving. This research supports the REE Action Plan and is often planned in concert 
with USDA research partners, such as research for pollinators through the Federal Pollinator 
Research Action Plan and anti-microbial resistance through the USDA Antimicrobial Resistance 
Action Plan Committee. Other ERS priorities for research that will deliver findings in 20 1 6 and 
heyond include the role of SNAP in the rural economy, regional employment effects of increased 
trade, and impact of new farm risk management programs. 

Characteristics Associated with Rural Manufacturing Resilience . Manufacturing jobs 
have generally been good jobs in rural areas — paying well and providing full-time year-round 
employment. Other things being equal, higher proportions of manufacturing jobs are generally 
associated with lower coimty poverty rates. However, rural manufacturing has been hard hit by 
globalization and recession, and much production has shifted off-shore. ERS research will 
examine the causes of, and barriers to, manufacturing plant survival and growth in rural 
communities since the 1990s. 

Rural Child Poverty: Rural child poverty began to rise after 2001 and accelerated after 
the recent recession. Today over 1 in 4 rural children are in households with incomes below the 
poverty line, up from 1 in 5 at the turn of the most recent century. Poor children are far more 
likely to become poor adults, and so this increase in poverty has long-term implications for the 
economic and social well-being of our Nation’s rural population. ERS will analyze possible 
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sources of rising child poverty, including higher unemployment and depressed wages among 
low-income workers, as well as changes in family structure and young adult education. Since 
growing up poor in a low-income community is doubly disadvantageous, ERS will also examine 
the conditions enhancing or discouraging the concentration of poor children into communities of 
disadvantage. 

Dairy Structure. Price Risks and Policy . In 2014, Congress undertook a major 
reorganization of dairy policy by creating a new program, the Dairy Margin Protection Program 
that will provide farmers who elect to participate in the program with financial protection against 
adverse movements in milk and feed prices while eliminating two existing programs. The policy 
changes were carried out against a backdrop of increased price risks facing dairy farmers and 
ongoing structural changes of milk production towards larger farms. The research will describe 
and explain structural change, evaluate the sources and impacts of price risks, and also assess 
potential effects of the new dairy program. 

Antibiotic Use in Livestock Agriculture : There is growing concern that widespread use 
of antibiotics has led to the emergence of organisms that are resistant to most or all antibiotics, 
thus posing a significant human health risk. As a result, pressure is growing to reduce the use of 
antibiotics in livestock agriculture for purposes of disease prevention and growth promotion. 
USDA plays a dual role in protecting animal agriculture and public health. ERS research is 
supporting this effort by examining the uses of antibiotics in livestock agriculture. Drawing 
fi-om USDA’s ARMS and new surveys to be conducted by NASS, ERS is exploring the extent of 
antibiotics use by livestock species, stage of production, and purpose, and the degree to which 
restrictions on antibiotics use would affect producers and markets. 

Changing Land Values and Ownership : Farm real estate values reached record highs in 
2014, but forecasts suggest a slowing rate of appreciation, or possibly even a decline in land 
values caused in part by lower commodity prices and rising interest rates. Since farm real estate 
represents the vast majority of the value of farm sector assets, large changes in farmland values 
can affect the financial well-being of agricultural producers. ERS research will examine the 
potential vulnerability of the farm sector to changes in agricultural land values, interest rates, and 
commodity prices. Both owner-operated and rented lands will be affected by the trends in prices 
and interest rates. ERS’ assessment of responses to a changing economic and policy environment 
for both owner operators and renters will be strengthened by new data gathered in 2015 from the 
NASS-ERS Tenure, Ownership and Transition of Agricultural Lands (TOTAL) survey. 
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National Household Food Acquisition and Purchase Survey (FoodAPS'l : FoodAPS, 
USDA’s national survey of household food purchases and acquisitions, provides data about 
household food choices that are not available ftom any other current government survey. The 
data are now available for researchers to examine a number of issues related to consumer food 
choices Descriptive reports of key survey measures will be published in the first half of 20 1 5 . 
Analytical policy-relevant research reports will be published in FY 2016. ERS’ first analysis of 
the data will examine differences among income groups in where they shop and how they get to 
their food stores of choice. In FY 2016, ERS will hold a conference highlighting findings from 
its own and academic research using the data. Researchers will use FoodAPS to probe the 
relationship between food choices and nutritional quality. 

How State Policies Influence the Antipovertv Effect of SNAP Benefits: ERS will 
examine how state policies influence the extent to which SNAP benefits reduce the state-level 
rate and severity of poverty. SNAP is one of the largest means-tested transfer programs in the 
United States, providing benefits to millions of Americans. Program expenditures have increased 
over the past decade white the policy environment has shifted to greater emphasis on fiscal 
austerity - although recently SNAP program costs have started to fall. In an era of tightening 
budgets, it is essential to examine the program’s effectiveness as part of the social safety net. An 
important indicator of SNAP’s effectiveness is the extent to which it reduces poverty. ERS will 
estimate the effect of SNAP on poverty by calculating the percent reduction in state-level 
poverty due to SNAP. This reduction in poverty due to SNAP will depend on a number of 
factors, including program structure and macroeconomic conditions. 

Economic Evaluation of the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMAI : ERS will examine 
the effects of FSMA across the fresh produce and animal feed supply chains, including the 
guidance issued by FDA as it relates to the development of a risk-based food safety system. 
Detailed information about food safety practices of U.S. produce growers and packers will be 
collected through nationally representative surveys. The detailed data will be made available for 
researchers FY 2016 to evaluate pre-FSMA food safety practices, costs of implementing and 
maintaining food safety practices, and extent of FSMA adoption among produce firms. In-depth 
case studies of select animal feed and fresh produce supply chains will supplement the survey 
data to identify farm-to-retail factors that will influence FSMA economic outcomes. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement of ERS’s budget recommendations for FY 
2016. I will be happy to answer any questions that the Subcommittee may have. 
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MEAT ANIMAL RESEARCH CENTER 

Mr. Aderholt. As I mentioned in my opening remarks, we want 
to start with the New York Times article about MARC in Clay Cen- 
ter, Nebraska. 

I have had a chance to see the article, to read it, to reread, to 
highlight, to look at different aspects of it. It is a difficult read in 
many ways because you are talking about living beings. I know 
that I have to step back and recognize the value of animal re- 
search. 

The article raised some serious questions. And, as Chairman of 
the Subcommittee overseeing the agency, you know, they are con- 
cerning. And that should go without saying. 

I understand that, when researchers mimic real-life situations, 
some animals may die unintentionally and even unexpectedly. But 
let me state and be very clear that we expect all animals to be 
treated humanely and that no type of abuse or mistreatment would 
be tolerated. Further, we expect the risk of premature death to be 
limited whenever possible. 

I believe ARS holds all of its animal research to a very high 
standard, especially in the care and handling of its animals. As 
such, the allegations in this article seem to be inconsistent with 
what I know of USDA’s research in the past. Regardless, we have 
a number of questions about the article and the review Secretary 
Vilsack ordered, as well as the Department’s next steps as we want 
to inquire about. 

Dr. Woteki and Dr. Jacobs-Young, we ask you to keep your an- 
swers brief when we ask this so that we can get through a number 
of questions so that we can have time to go through the extensive 
list. 

But I guess my first question would be: Were the animals abused 
or mistreated at MARC? 

Ms. Woteki. Mr. Aderholt, I can tell you that I share your con- 
cern about humane treatment of animals and also expect that ev- 
erybody who is conducting research with animals in the animal re- 
search service, our intramural agency, or that we support in uni- 
versities adheres to humane treatment of those animals that are in 
their care. 

We do not agree with the way that the New York Times charac- 
terized the animal research that is conducted at the Meat Animal 
Research Center in Clay Center. And the recently released report 
of the panel of experts in veterinary medicine and humane treat- 
ment of animals — their report, after having done a site visit at 
MARC, clearly states that animals are being treated well, that they 
found no evidence of abuse and 

Mr. Aderholt. Have you investigated the specific instance of the 
animal abuse that is mentioned in the article? 

Ms. Woteki. There are two processes that we have set in place 
to do that investigation. 

The first is of this expert panel that I have just mentioned that 
is investigating and has issued its initial report about the policies 
that ARS has as well as the current status of animals at the Meat 
Animal Research Center. 
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The second process is one that is going to be addressing those 
specific allegations, and that is an investigation, an audit, by the 
Inspector General of USDA, a very independent arm, as you know. 
So that investigation is specifically going to address those allega- 
tions. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, the Department began receiving questions 
from the New York Times more than a year ago, back in — if my 
notes are right — February of 2014. And as far as we know, the De- 
partment didn’t take any action until the article was published in 
January of 2015. 

So the question is: Why did the Department wait so long to look 
into animal care and what happened there at MARC? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, as we have shared with the Committee, we 
have shared with you the specific information that was provided to 
the New York Times in response to their questions. The policies 
that are in place for treatment of animals in research adhere to the 
principles that are in the Animal Welfare Act. 

The Administrator, Dr. Jacobs-Young, who is appearing with me 
today, over the course of this past year while those questions were 
coming in from the reporter, did look into specific questions to de- 
termine what the agency’s responses were. 

So she has been maintaining 

Mr. Aderholt. At what point did that occur? 

Ms. WoTEKi. That occurred through the course of the year as 
those questions were being addressed. 

Mr. Aderholt. So you are saying before January of 2015 you 
started looking into that? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Yes. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, why did the Department wait to appoint an 
ombudsman for the animal welfare, wait so long about that? 

Ms. Woteki. Well, that was a new step that the Administrator 
undertook. I think it is a very positive one. And it does provide em- 
ployees yet another route if they feel that there have been in- 
stances of abuse in which they can report them and they can do 
it confidentially. 

Mr. Aderholt. What role does the Department play when an 
agency such as ARS receives a large information request from some 
kind of news service? 

Ms. Woteki. If you are asking what internal mechanisms are 
brought into play, certainly our Office of Communications within 
the agency — each agency has an Office of Communications — begins 
addressing the questions, trying to find the appropriate people 
within the agency. And there are communications as well with the 
Office of Communications at the departmental level. 

MARC expert panel REVIEW 

Mr. Aderholt. Is the Department conducting a review of its 
management of this issue? 

Ms. Woteki. I think that we are in the fact that we have estab- 
lished an expert panel to review the situation at MARC and to con- 
tinue its work in evaluating at least — well, at five other — three to 
five other facilities within the Agricultural Research Service to de- 
termine how well they are complying with the agency’s policies. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Based on what you know, do you think changes 
need to be made so there will be more transparency in the future? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Yes. And we are undertaking some of those steps. 
The expert panel that I referred to already in its report made some 
specific recommendations about steps to be undertaken, and we are 
moving quickly to implement them. 

Mr. Aderholt. What are the next steps for the Animal Care and 
Wellbeing Committee? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, the expert panel made four recommendations 
related to the Animal Care and Use Committee. So far, I have 
issued instructions to the agency that they reconstitute the com- 
mittee — they have done so already — that the committee be appro- 
priately trained — that training has begun — and that, as first order 
of business, that they take up research protocols that will rescue 
lambs as well as in the calving operation that run into difficulties. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, as you know. Representative Farr and I 
had asked the Inspector General to review the allegations made in 
the article. 

How are ARS and the Department working with the Inspector 
General’s Office on this? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, the Inspector General has already begun the 
investigation. They have had their entrance interview with Dr. Ja- 
cobs-Young and staff and ARS. And I have also asked the Inspector 
General to put a high priority on this audit. 

I understand that it takes about 300 days for an Inspector Gen- 
eral audit. We would like for that audit to be completed on a much 
shorter time scale, but that is a decision of the Inspector General 
to make. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, you know, certainly we expect you to co- 
operate with the Inspector General’s review and to respond to rec- 
ommendations that they may make. 

And so I just want to, you know, ask you, are you committed to 
doing that? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Most definitely, sir. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. 

ANIMAL WELFARE ACT 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Woteki, you just stated in your remarks to the Chair that 
you follow the principles of the Animal Welfare Act. 

Why not just adopt it? 

Ms. Woteki. Well, at this point in time, we do have in place ev- 
erything that the Animal Welfare Act requires with the exception 
of the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) over- 
sight and visits. 

Mr. Farr. What would be wrong with doing it that way? All the 
university labs have to abide it. 

Ms. Woteki. We actually think it would be a good idea. And Dr. 
Jacobs-Young has been in discussions with APHIS about that role. 

Mr. Farr. So that will be a recommendation that you will bring 
to Congress? 
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Ms. WoTEKi. We could. At this point, though, we feel that we are 
voluntarily complying with the Animal Welfare Act. And with this 
addition 

Mr. Farr. But the problem is 

Ms. WoTEKi [continuing]. We will be able as well. 

Mr. Farr. Look, I think the difficulty we are having and the rea- 
son we are asking these questions is the Department just seems to 
be not admitting that there was a real screw-up here and mistakes 
were made, people weren’t adequately trained or documented they 
were trained or certified. 

The review team that came in gave you a month and some time 
before they came, saying, “We are coming,” essentially, “Clean up 
your act because, when we get there, we are going to review it.” 
I mean, that is not the way we think that reviews ought to be done. 

And I think there is just sort of this — it appears as if it is denial 
on part of the Department rather than — look, there is some prob- 
lems when you have got a lot of territory out there. 

That is a huge piece of property. What, 50 square miles? I don’t 
even think we have any ranches in California as big as what you 
have at that research facility. It is, what, 30,000 acres? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. 37,000 acres. 

Mr. Farr. 37,000 acres. That is bigger than almost any military 
base in the United States. 

And I understand that, you know, it is in animal research. So 
you are going to look at all kinds of animals and — but these — you 
know, the reports on how — the research going on with the lambs 
and so on, I don’t know why you just say, “Look, we have got to 
clean this up and we are going to have to clean it up.” I mean, you 
ought to abide by the same standards that university research labs 
have to do, which are under the Animal Welfare Act and do get in- 
spected by the APHIS. 

It might be much more confidence-building if we had that checks 
and balances rather than, “We are doing all that we can.” And I 
just — I think we are going to — and then why the response to our 
staffs letter that, “We are not going to respond to you”? What was 
that all about? I mean, we were really shocked to get that letter 
yesterday. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, I feel, first of all, to your first line of ques- 
tions, that the Agricultural Research Service has voluntarily adopt- 
ed the Animal Welfare Act requirements. It has in place a con- 
stituted Animal Care and Use Committee, as the expert panel has 
confirmed. 

Mr. Farr. But that didn’t work. 

Ms. WOTEKI. And we are in discussions with APHIS about imple- 
menting their site visits as well. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. And I believe that there is a disagreement 
on whether it was working effectively or not. The panel came in 
and they had an opportunity to visit Clay Center, as you suggested. 
It was within a month. But as most animal researchers will know, 
you cannot undo damage to animals that has been done. 

And what they saw when they visited that site was that those 
animals have been well cared for, and that is not something that 
can turn on a dime. And so they were impressed by the animal wel- 
fare that they saw at the MARC center. 
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Mr. Farr. Yeah. I am not talking about the site visit, per se. I 
am just talking about the fact that the process seems very awk- 
ward. 

I mean, the animal welfare strategy, has that been updated? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. So what the panel found is that our policies 
and procedures are best practice, according to standard and indus- 
try standards. What happened at MARC is that they were not fol- 
lowing the policies and procedures to the T. 

Mr. Farr. Exactly. Can’t you just say that? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. But it is about administrative procedures 
and not about animal welfare, that they took very good care of the 
animals. And that is documented. And so that is not the question. 

It is whether they did informal minutes or formal minutes and 
whether they filled out the correct paperwork around training. 
Those were the questions that the panel had. They saw over and 
over again how well the animals had been cared for. 

EASYCARE SHEEP EXPERIMENT 

Mr. Farr. And you are defending the Easycare sheep experi- 
ment? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. The Easycare sheep experiment is represent- 
ative of 51 percent of the sheep industry. They pasture their sheep. 
Our job in research is to mimic those production practices so we 
can minimize the mortality. That is part of the research process. 

Mr. Earr. Yeah. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. And I will just state that, if one were to go 
and Google “pastured sheep,” you would find the level of data 
around mortality. Predation, starvation, abandonment, that is a 
phenomena that is found in pasturing sheep. 

Mr. Earr. Well, I can understand, you know, that may be com- 
mon practice in the private sector, which, obviously, this is why 
you have Animal Welfare Act-type things. 

But for the Eederal Government with taxpayer money to go out 
and invest and do this, you know, cruel and inhumane treatment 
of animals in order to help the private sector get a better under- 
standing of it, I mean, this is appalling. Nobody reads that story 
and wants to put any taxpayer money into that. 

Ms. WoTEKi. And, Mr. Farr, when we read the story, we re- 
sponded the same way. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. The same way. 

Ms. WoTEKi. We felt that it was not, though, an accurate rep- 
resentation of the research that is being conducted. The whole pur- 
pose on the Easycare sheep research is to improve the lot of pas- 
ture lambs and sheep. 

Mr. Farr. So now that you have read it and you were appalled 
by it, when are you going to end it? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, one of the things that I have already de- 
scribed to you is that we are implementing a way to rescue lambs 
that become in distress. 

So one of the first protocols when the newly instituted Animal 
Care and Use Committee begins to consider new research is specifi- 
cally to do that. 

Mr. Farr. When does it end? Research projects have a beginning 
and an ending. 
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Ms. WoTEKi. Yes, they do. And the research that ARS conducts 
is on a 5-year cycle of planning and evaluation. The sheep research 
will be evaluated at the point in time that that 5-year plan comes 
up for review. 

It is also done in consultation with the sheep growers of this 
country who identify what the priorities are that they would like 
ARS to be addressing, what are the problems that they are having. 

Mr. Farr. Do you think, if the Animal Welfare Act was applied 
and you were inspected by APHIS, they would allow that experi- 
ment to continue? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, I think that is something that has been ap- 
proved by an Animal Care and Use Committee, appropriately con- 
stituted, as the expert panel says, and that 

Mr. Farr. Well, I wouldn’t be asking about the Animal Welfare 
Act if I thought that that committee was effective. I think they are 
totally ineffective, and I think this article brought it out, that they 
missed the mark on this. 

My time is expired. Thank you. 

MARC RESEARCH OVERSIGHT 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just listening to the testimony this morning, it is very dis- 
turbing. We are reading this article, reviewing it again over here. 
It is hard to read. And if the allegations in this are correct, it is 
a really sad testament to the programs that are being authorized 
by Congress. 

Did Congress order these programs or are these programs that 
the USDA moved forward with based upon their own latitude, 
given their directives, or are these specific programs that Congress 
asked USDA to engage in? 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, Mr. Yoder, I think you make a very appro- 
priate point in your opening to the question in referring to these 
as allegations. 

At this point, the Inspector General is going to be doing an audit 
and will confirm whether or not there is any truth to them. 

Mr. Yoder. And I think we need to get to the bottom of that. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Yes. 

Mr. Yoder. And I appreciate the fact that we are all in agree- 
ment with the investigation. 

The question that I asked: Were these programs authorized by 
Congress or are these programs that the USDA moved forward 
with based upon their own directives that they have the authority 
to engage in? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Under the authorities granted to the Department 
by Congress, animal research, particularly in support of American 
agriculture 

Mr. Yoder. Uh-huh. 

Ms. WoTEKi [continuing]. Is a priority. 

Mr. Yoder. But the means of how that is carried out, that is sort 
of left to the USDA to determine. These specific programs weren’t 
ordered by Congress. I am just trying 

Ms. WOTEKI. No. 
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Mr. Yoder [continuing]. To figure out who decided to do these 
projects. 

Ms. WOTEKI. And the research is planned in consultation with 
the appropriate segment of animal agriculture that will highlight 
for ARS what the problems are that they are having. 

ARS designs the research programs, again, on a 5-year basis of 
planning and review. They do a consultation as well with the sci- 
entific community in developing those plans. 

And then the national plan is assigned out to a variety of dif- 
ferent sites across the country, and at each of those sites the sci- 
entists then put together the specific plans, the questions that they 
are going to address at that site. 

GRAIN RESEARCH 

Mr. Yoder. Well, it sounds like Congress needs to be more en- 
gaged in this and maybe be more direct about what the public ex- 
pects to happen with their tax dollars and particularly the livestock 
industries themselves. I can’t imagine that they are fully consulted 
on all of this either. 

So I look forward to engaging in an investigation and an under- 
standing of the facts, and I know that is hopefully what the USDA 
wants as well. And we will get to the truth at some point. 

I come from Kansas. And I grew up on my family’s farm that we 
have owned for generations. Kansas is a pretty big wheat producer, 
number one in the country. 

I am interested in our investment in wheat quality labs and, in 
particular, what the future holds for grain research. Kansas also 
produces corn and beans and many other grains. 

And we also have a water challenge, as many parts of the coun- 
try do, and I am interested in how research into grain can help re- 
solve some of those concerns long term. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, we have the agency administrators for the 
two agencies that are really the ones that are going to be con- 
ducting that research. 

We have been working over these last several years to much 
more closely coordinate the intramural research that ARS does 
with the extramural research that NIFA sponsors. 

And you can see in our budget request that there are several 
crosscutting initiatives, including in the plant sciences, specifically 
to your request about grain production. 

And I might ask Dr. Jacobs-Young and Dr. Ramaswamy to talk 
specifically within this budget request the new things related to 
grain research. 

Mr. Yoder. Great. Thank you. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Congressman Yoder, so one of the things 
that you already know is that in Manhattan, Kansas, we have one 
of our wheat quality laboratories. And we have three others located 
across the country. 

And we have been working very closely with the Wheat and Bar- 
ley Scab Initiative, and we have already seen some significant im- 
provements in the reduction of mycotoxins in wheat with this 
group working together. 
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In fiscal year 2014, we had 131 projects in more than 27 States. 
And so, once again, we have a lot of people coming together to work 
on some of these issues. 

In terms of the falling number test, we talked about that a little 
bit last year, but I am happy to report that this year that they 
found a brand new methodology that provides some consistency in 
the falling number test, which is an 80-year-old test, but also has 
great impact on our wheat prices. And so the ARS scientists have 
found a way to do this and reduce some of the inconsistency and 
variability in that testing. 

Mr. Ramaswamy. Good morning. Congressman Yoder. Good to 
see you again this year. 

Mr. Yoder. Good K-Stater there. 

Mr. Ramaswamy. Indeed. Thanks so much. 

In regard to NIFA’s investments along with the ARS invest- 
ments, we are really supporting new discoveries in the area of ge- 
netics, you know, improving the traits, the characteristics that 
wheat plants and other grain crops have that can resist the impact 
of pathogens, for example, scab or other pathogens that you might 
have. 

In addition to that, you know, we are also providing funding to 
develop varieties that are much more drought-tolerant. So, you 
know, we have seen the persistent droughts here for the last few 
years. And so there is improved varieties that are coming along 
that would be part of the landscape that you would be seeing in 
Kansas and other parts of the country as well. 

And last, but not least, in regard to water itself, we are pro- 
posing to invest almost $25 million in water in 2016. We started 
in 2014. And, in fact. Congressman Farr had asked me some ques- 
tions last year as well. So we are continuing to make investments 
in the area of water, particularly as it relates to, at the watershed 
level, what is happening to our water resources, improve the irriga- 
tion capacities, et cetera. Those are some of the things that we are 
doing as well. 

Mr. Yoder. Great. Thank you for your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

ATHENS POULTRY LABORATORY 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

And let me once again welcome the panel. 

Dr. Woteki, Dr. Jacobs-Young, I was very pleased to see that the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 2016 included an investment of 
$113.7 million for the new Agricultural Research Service Poultry 
Laboratory in Athens, Georgia, and it continues to be the Depart- 
ment’s number one ARS priority again this year. 

As you may or may not know, I am the cochair of the Congres- 
sional Chicken Caucus, that Georgia is the number one producer 
and exporter of poultry products in the Nation. 

So can you give us a quick update on the current status of the 
Athens lab, what has been obligated thus far for the project, in- 
cluding how much has been obligated thus far, and what are the 
projected total costs, and when you expect the project to be com- 
pleted. 
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Ms. WOTEKI. Well, with the continuing challenge that Avian In- 
fluenza is posing, the importance of having an up-to-the-date re- 
search facility for our poultry infectious disease research is really 
high priority for us. 

I am going to be visiting the Southeast Poultry Research Lab 
(SEPRL) in a few weeks. It has been several years since I have 
been there. I am told that nothing has changed. So it is in very 
great need of a replacement. 

[The information follows:] 

In FY 2015, ARS allocated all $45 million of the funds appropriated within its 
Buildings and Facilities account toward the planning and design of the entire poul- 
try lah facility and construction of a BSL-3 animal huilding/lahoratory, waste treat- 
ment facility, and utility infrastructure. To date no funding has yet been obligated; 
however, ABS expects to issue a contract and obligate funds for facility design this 
summer. 

Dr. Jacobs-Young, anything you would like to add? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Yes. So, Congressman Bishop, just to give 
you an update, I don’t have the dollars that have been obligated. 
We can follow up with that after the hearing. 

But with the $45 million — thank you all so much for providing 
us with that in fiscal year 2015 — we will complete the planning 
and design of the entire 143,000-square-foot biocontainment facil- 
ity. We will construct a BSL-3 facility with this $45 million, the 
waste, treatment, and utility infrastructure that will support the 
entire facility. 

Now, this part under the $45 million is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 2018. And with the request for 2016 for the balance of 
the funding, we will complete the remainder of the project, includ- 
ing the construction of a BSL-2 containment facility and mod- 
ernization of some of the 10 small buildings that are there, and de- 
molish 24 buildings. So we hope to have that all completed by 
2022. 


BYRON, GEORGIA FACILITY 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

As you know, we have another ARS facility in Georgia, which 
just happens to be in my district in Byron, Georgia. The ARS 
Byron facility has been one of ARS’s most successful areas of pub- 
lic-private partnership in agriculture and has been invaluable in 
the growth and expansion not only just of the pecan industry, but 
peaches and other fruits and vegetables, which are critical in the 
southeast. 

Unfortunately, the Byron facility has really seen better days and 
it is now just sort of limping along. And, frankly, it is in somewhat 
of a state of disrepair. Can you share with us ARS’s plans for the 
Byron facility. 

And given the presence of our 1890 Fort Valley State University, 
which is almost next door, I think that there could be numerous 
opportunities for ARS and NIFA to work together to improve and 
expand the capacity of the Byron ARS facility. 

That facility has the world’s greatest bank of pecan plants any- 
where in the world, and it is a shame for it not to be maximized. 
Georgia, of course, leads the country in pecans, also. And, of course, 
we are beginning to export tremendous amounts of that. 
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Can you talk about that just briefly. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. So yes. So, in 2012, ARS completed a capital 
investment strategy for our building and facilities infrastructure. 

And, as you are aware, in fiscal year 2015, we had an oppor- 
tunity to address our highest priority concern, which was SEPRL. 
And we have in the upcoming budget five facilities. And so, as we 
are able to fund those facilities coming down the list, we will have 
an opportunity to address more and more. 

But, in the interim — because I know you don’t want to wait until 
we get all the way to Byron on the list — we have a request in fiscal 
year 2016 to increase our Repair and Maintenance (R&M) funding. 

Because we find that, if we can go in and address some of the 
major systems in the buildings and do some of the upkeep that is 
required for maintenance, that we won’t have our buildings falling 
in such disrepair as they are waiting for their turn to come up on 
the list. So we requested an additional $20 million in our budget 
for R&M across ARS. 

ATHENS RESEARCH FUNDING 

Mr. Bishop. Very quickly, I notice that the fiscal year 2016 budg- 
et proposes a decrease of $2.8 million for two research projects that 
are currently being performed in Athens: molecular approaches for 
the characterization of food-borne pathogens and poultry and pre- 
harvest interventions for application during poultry production to 
reduce food-borne bacterial pathogens. 

Can you share with us the current status of these two projects 
and if there are sufficient funds available in fiscal year 2015 to 
complete them. Are the reductions that are proposed essentially in 
those two projects? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. So, for Athens, in 2016, we have some 
projects that have been redirected. And so we have — we are part 
of the President’s GARB initiative, the combating antimicrobial re- 
sistance bacteria initiative. 

And so one of the things that is happening is that Athens is re- 
ceiving — so while they are receiving a reduction, they are receiving 
sort of a redirection. They are being redirected into our anti- 
microbial resistance bacteria initiative. 

Mr. Bishop. In Athens? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. In Athens. At Athens. 

So as the Chairman mentioned earlier, you know, we have to 
often find straight cuts. And sometimes we have an opportunity to 
redirect into specific initiatives. And so, in this case, it is a redirec- 
tion. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Young. 

PORCINE EPIDEMIC DIARRHEA VIRUS — PEDV 

Mr. Young. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Folks, thanks for coming before us today, and thank you for your 
service. 

The viral hog disease, the PED virus that is out there, diagnosed 
about 2 years ago in 31 States, resulting in significant piglet loss, 
low sow productivity, so you have reduced pork production, higher 
prices. It is just really devastating, not just financially to Iowa 
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farmers and hog farmers, but a really emotional toll that is being 
taken on folks, as you know. I thank goodness that it is not affect- 
ing food safety and human health. 

But the USDA has conditionally approved two companies to mar- 
ket vaccines against PEDV. How successful have these vaccines 
been? How high of a priority is this research in the ongoing re- 
search that you are doing? 

I want to hear, of course, that it is a high priority, but talk a 
little bit about the vaccines — how they are doing, the priority of the 
research, and where it is going. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, certainly, PEDV has been a high priority for 
us. It has also, as you have indicated, been a very high priority for 
hog farmers, which reflects how we set our priorities as well. 

I don’t know that we are able to specifically address your ques- 
tion today about the vaccine effectiveness. We would be happy to 
provide additional information on that question for the record. 

But, Dr. Jacobs-Young, would you like to talk specifically about 
the directions that the ARS research on PEDV is going? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Yes. So in fiscal year 2015, we were able to 
support $900,000 toward PEDV. I think we had an opportunity to 
talk about it for the first time at the last hearing last year, because 
it is really new, since 2013. 

And so we have been working collaboratively with APHIS and in- 
dustry to first develop a model that we can use to test the vaccines. 
What we found is, some of the vaccines, the efficacy was not as op- 
timum as the scientists would have hoped. 

And so they have been working with those industries and APHIS 
to, first, help develop vaccines and, second, test the ones that are 
currently on the market. And that work is happening in Ames, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Young. How long do you think it takes to determine how the 
vaccines are doing? You don’t have that information right now. But 
how long do you think it takes? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Well, it is difficult to say because what we 
are finding with the PEDV, which is the coronavirus, is that it has 
different strains and different levels of virulence. 

And one of the things that we found in the interim through the 
animal research is that the management practices are also very 
helpful as we find opportunities to address this with better vac- 
cines and treatments. 

And so one of the things is: How is the disease carried from one 
animal to the next? Is it through the boots or on the gloves? And 
there is this feedback loop that they do. And I don’t want to talk 
about what that entails, but it can impart some immunity in young 
piglets. 

And so there are some interim steps that are in place, but it is 
difficult to determine how long it will take until we have the opti- 
mum vaccine. 

Ms. WoTEKi. We have also been supporting some researchers in 
university settings who are also investigating this, and Dr. 
Ramaswamy can speak to that. 

Mr. Ramaswamy. Yeah. So in the very recent past, NIFA has 
provided funding to a consortium of universities and private enter- 
prise that is in the process of developing newer vaccines to PEDV. 
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It is led by Ohio State University, but Iowa State and others are 
partners in that as well. 

ANTIMICROBIAL RESISTANCE RESEARCH 

Mr. Young. Appreciate your ongoing research on this and your 
commitment to this. As you know, this is very important. 

Antimicrobial resistance. You know, antibiotics have been help- 
ing farmers to treat sick animals, prevent diseases. The farmers 
are trying to provide these at the lowest possible levels and doses, 
of course. Yet, there are groups out there who don’t want to see 
any use of antibiotics due to concerns of resistance. 

Dr. Jacobs-Young, your written testimony highlights the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for antibiotic and antimicrobial resistance re- 
search. The justification points out that more research is needed to 
understand the root causes behind antibiotic-resistant bacteria. 

If these causes are not fully understood, why has the President 
requested $10 million to develop alternatives to antibiotics? 
Wouldn’t it be more prudent first to identify the causes before try- 
ing to develop a solution? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, let me take a first crack at responding to you, 
Mr. Young. 

It is prudent for us to be continuing to conduct research to un- 
derstand the underlying mechanisms and, at the same time, while 
the Food and Drug Administration is moving forward in its label- 
ing proposals that will reduce medically important antibiotics use 
in farm animals, that our research also be supporting the develop- 
ment of effective alternatives for producers. 

So we think that that is just a prudent way to proceed, continue 
some basic research, but, very importantly, provide research that 
is going to develop useful alternative methods for farmers who are 
producing very important livestock for meat, milk, and other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Young. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. I yield back, if I had any 
left. 

Mr. Aderholt. You don’t have any left. 

Ms. Pingree. 


integrated pest management 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you to the panel for being here today. 

I want to ask a little bit about integrated pest management and 
some concerns I have about the funding there. Obviously, that is 
an important part of the research that you do. 

It gives farmers important data and provides innovative solu- 
tions. There is a lot of wonderful things that come out of it, and 
it has certainly been a good collaborative approach. 

I want to mention the benefits to my State, besides agricultural. 
The Northeast Region IPM Center at Cornell has been a really im- 
portant resource for some of the researchers in our State who are 
trying to understand some of the challenges we have through the 
incredible increase in tick-borne diseases: Lyme diseases, 
Powassan, and ticks I can’t even pronounce the name of. 
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But they are increasingly a problem and a huge challenge for us 
in the Northeast and other parts of the country where they hit 
hardest in our summer season. They are dangerous to children, 
adults, and tourists. 

They are just a big problem. And we don’t know a lot about 
them, about the control of them and how to handle them. So the 
research dollars that have been available to us have been very im- 
portant. 

So I just want to express my concerns that since this is a critical 
program and we are always looking for information about ever-ex- 
panding pests and diseases, that there is no increase in the budget. 
How we are going to handle no increases in funding in something 
that is just such a critical problem? 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, you are absolutely right that integrated pest 
management is an enormously important tool, and the pro- 
grammatic activities are largely within the National Institute of 
Food and Agriculture. We are very privileged to have a card-car- 
rying entomologist as the director. Dr. Ramaswamy. 

So do you want to address the IPM issues in the budget? 

Mr. Ramaswamy. Indeed. Thanks so much. Dr. Woteki. 

And, Congresswoman Pingree, good to see you again here this 
morning. 

And you are absolutely correct that integrated pest management 
is a critical need that we have got, particularly in the context of 
the variability in the climate that we are seeing and changes in the 
varieties of crops that we are growing and on and on. There is a 
whole series of things that are happening. 

And so we need to be really focused on investing intellectual and 
monetary resources. And so, within NIFA’s portfolio funding, we 
have the crop protection and pest management line of funding that 
is approximately about $17 million. 

In addition to that, funding is also provided through the experi- 
ment stations and extension service through the Hatch Act and the 
Smith-Lever Act. And our competitive grants programs. Agriculture 
and Food Research Initiative and the Specialty Crop Research Ini- 
tiative, are also funding opportunities that are provided. And the 
people at the University of Maine as well as the Northeastern IPM 
Center at Cornell have been very successful at receiving funding. 

And we are continuing to keep our eye on it and we hope — and, 
in addition to that, by the way, there is the IR-4, the Inter-Re- 
gional 4 Program, which is about minor crops, in quotes, for which 
we need to have tools available as well. 

So there are several different parts of our budget that is, you 
know, trying to address these questions, whether it is the new pest 
that we are seeing — insect pest that we are seeing or pathogens or 
weeds that we are seeing, and trying to come up with the tools and 
technologies to make sure that we can deal with those. 

Ms. Pingree. Well, thank you. 

ORGANIC RESEARCH 

And I just want to reiterate my concern about making sure it is 
adequately funded. It is certainly one of the ways where people 
who aren’t necessarily directly involved in agriculture or farming 
see the benefit of the research that you do. And, as you say, these 
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problems are increasing and certainly as some of our weather 
changes. 

One other question — I think I have time — a little bit about or- 
ganic research. We can all debate this, you know, here or anywhere 
else about the demand for organic products, but the fact is, in the 
marketplace demand is just soaring, people’s interest in pursuing 
purchasing organic products, finding more available. And the last 
thing we want to have is more of those products having to be pro- 
duced outside of the United States. 

It is a place where we are falling behind. The National Organic 
Standards Board released a list of unmet organic research prior- 
ities, everything from curing mastitis in cows without the use of 
antibiotics or how to deal with pesticide residue in compost. It just 
seems that these are important questions for organic farmers. They 
are important for conventional farmers. 

So can you talk a little bit — I don’t have a lot of time left — but 
about the role that it plays. And perhaps offline you could give me 
for the record an accounting of how much organic research has 
been done through the AFRI program in the last 5 years. I know 
you can’t get all of that in a limited time, but I just want to empha- 
size the critical importance of it. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, organic research is also an area in which ac- 
tually all four of the agencies that are here have been playing a 
role. The Organic Research and Extension Initiative that is admin- 
istered, a competitive program within NIFA, is a good example. We 
are really pleased that Congress reauthorized that in the Farm 
Bill. 

ARS has been increasingly devoting its program to organic farm- 
ing methods as well and the research to undergird those. ERS has 
done some very important groundbreaking research from the eco- 
nomic perspective on organic farmers. And NASS has been con- 
ducting surveys and collecting data and information that helps to 
inform the programs and policies. 

So we are happy to consolidate all of that and provide it to you. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. I am out of time, but I would really appre- 
ciate being able to kind of look across all sectors and see what we 
are doing and not getting done. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Rooney. 

MEAT ANIMAL RESEARCH CENTER 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My question doesn’t revolve around this New York Times article, 
but I wanted to just comment on it. Obviously, you know, I have 
one of the largest beef-producing districts in the State of Florida 
and on the east coast. 

And I can tell you one of my issues with this article isn’t so much 
that — you know, obviously, it sounds like it was a house of horrors, 
what was going on there. 

And that there is an Inspector General (IG) report — I can get 
that and I am glad about that. I don’t know that maybe — ^you 
know, that there should be a suspension of operations there pend- 
ing the IG report’s outcome, but it sure sounds like something of 
that magnitude may be warranted here. 
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And some of the things that they were doing — here is what really 
concerns me, is that my heef producers and my cowboys and all the 
people that work in that industry in my district are some of the 
best people that I have ever met. 

And some of the practices that they are doing here at this facility 
is something that would be so foreign to them that they would 
clearly find egregious, especially with regard to breeding twins and 
triplets and what have you. 

That is something that I don’t think that I have ever heard of 
any rancher that I work with actually wanting. And they actually 
allude to that in this article, that, “Well, we are not doing anything 
that the ranchers didn’t want.” That is bull you know what. 

And so I just think that one of the unintended consequences that 
I am really worried that may come out of this report might actually 
go to punish these producers that are in my district for the sins 
that were committed in Nebraska. 

And so I just hope, as this IG investigation goes forward, that 
even though there may be some bad actors out there in the coun- 
tryside, that what is happening by our U.S. taxpayer-funded dol- 
lars at this facility is not necessarily — or should not be reflected on 
the actual beef producers that are in our districts, I hope. That 
wasn’t really a question. That was just a request. 

CITRUS GREENING 

But on a completely different note, the other major industry in 
my district deals with citrus. And with the establishment of the 
Emergency Citrus Disease Research and Extension Program, your 
agency has done good work in finding a long-term solution to the 
horrific effects of greening. And I thank you. 

And I am also happy that my alma mater, the University of Flor- 
ida, received funds to get our research working on four of the seven 
projects funded in this first year. I understand the challenges asso- 
ciated with starting the entire program from scratch, and I am 
hopeful that we will see good results when the project is selected 
for funding. 

My question is: With the implementation of the two-step review, 
one industry relevance and the other scientific, what weight is 
there on industry concern? And were all of the proposals considered 
by the science panel regardless of their industry ranking? And 
then, finally, was the industry ranking communicated to the 
science panel reviewers? 

Thank you. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Mr. Rooney, I would like to have Dr. Ramaswamy 
respond to you in detail about the process that NIFA has used in 
implementing the research program on citrus greening within the 
Specialty Crop Research Initiative. 

I think the important point to make is that the farm bill did des- 
ignate that the priorities for the program be developed by that spe- 
cial committee that is representative of the three States where this 
is such a large problem: Florida, Texas, and California. So the cit- 
rus industry representatives on that committee are setting the pri- 
orities for the program. 

And Dr. Ramaswamy can speak specifically to the procedures 
that they used. 
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Mr. Ramaswamy. Indeed. Thanks very much, Dr. Woteki. 

And good morning, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. Good morning. 

Mr. Ramaswamy. And appreciate your vote of confidence, as it 
were, in the first round that we did. Indeed, University of Florida 
did quite well in getting some of those grants as well. 

And we hope that the discoveries being made will indeed help 
our citrus producers in America, particularly in Florida, have a 
crop because we have got over 75 percent of the crop now infected. 

And so we need some tools very, very quickly. And so that is the 
intent, is over the long term that there will be the sustainable tools 
that are available to support our citrus producers. 

Very specifically, in regards to your question and the two-step 
process, the first round is the industry relevance review, was that 
information made available to the second round — this is the sci- 
entific merit review — the answer is yes. 

Indeed, the written comments were provided. And, also, there 
was a reminder to the panel that this sort of a two-step process is 
happening. It was also very clearly articulated in the request for 
applications that went out as well. So everybody knew that this 
was going to happen. 

After the first round was done, we provided a report to the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, Education, and the Eco- 
nomics Advisory Board, the NAREEE board, which has a sub- 
committee of specialty crops and then the citrus disease sub- 
committee. We provided a report. 

They have looked at the process that we used, and they have pro- 
vided us some feedback and, also, the priorities for the next year, 
this upcoming year, the new request for applications that come out. 
And we have incorporated all of that verbatim into how we under- 
take the process this next go-around. 

Ms. Woteki. And we did have one really significant accomplish- 
ment last year with respect to citrus greening. ARS released an or- 
ange rootstock that is tolerant to citrus greening. So that is a major 
step forward. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Yield back. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

LISTERIA RESEARCH 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you. Chairman. 

Thank you. Under Secretary, for spending some time with us this 
morning. 

I want to associate myself with the comments that Mr. Rooney 
made about some of our cattle producers. I, too, represent and hap- 
pen to be someone who is very much involved in animal agriculture 
myself. Some of the things that were there were very much in op- 
position to anything that — I was raised as a farmer — what I have 
seen as practices that actually benefit the animal and animal pro- 
duction. So, to me, it was just mind-boggling. 

But to my question, recently the apple industry experienced a 
multiple multi-state outbreak of listeria, which was linked to com- 
mercially produced and prepacked caramel apples. As you know, 
listeria can cause serious life-threatening illnesses. 
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Dr. Jacobs-Young, are there any current or proposed research 
studies at ARS that focus on the prevention and/or treatment of lis- 
teria outbreaks within the commercial food industry? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Mr. Valadao, thank you for your question. 

Don’t have the answer to that question specifically concerning 
listeria in apples, but we do have a lot of food safety work that is 
underway. The Meat Animal Research Center that we have been 
talking about this morning conducts a lot of that very important 
food safety work. 

For example, they have done the studies that show how — the dis- 
tance which a feedlot should be located from fresh fruit and vege- 
table production. And so some of the work that we have underway 
I am sure can address that issue, and we can follow up with you 
after today. 

And I just wanted to also comment that, if you were to meet the 
MARC employees — the animal handlers and the scientists there, 
you would find the same group of passionate people about animals. 

[The information follows:] 

The ARS Food Safety Research Program has a long history in developing patho- 
gen decontamination technologies for fresh fruits and vegetables. Researchers at the 
Eastern Regional Research Center in Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania developed industrial 
level decontamination systems and technologies for a variety of fruits, especially ap- 
ples and melons. These technologies were developed in collaboration with the indus- 
try and have been implemented by various fruit and vegetable producers. 

In addition, ARS researchers in Beltsville, Maryland, in association with industry 
partners, have developed and patented pathogen decontamination/washing proce- 
dures for leafy greens. The sensitive nature of leafy greens requires very specialized 
decontamination processes. The most well-known is SmartWash which is considered 
the single, most effective tool in eliminating outbreaks of food-borne illness in 
produce. 

Contaminated produce is considered one of the most critical aspects of the ARS 
Food Safety Program. To ensure that developed technologies have impact, the pro- 
gram has close associations with industry, industry related commodity organizations 
such as United Fresh, and the Food and Drug Administration which regulates 
produce. Further, the ARS Food Safety Program ensures that representatives from 
industry and the FDA are part of the formal 5-year project review process. Annual 
reporting of accomplishments is also sent to industry, and State and Federal regu- 
latory agencies for updates. 

ARS research activity related to Listeria in fiscal year 2015 is estimated at $4.7 
million. 

Mr. Valadao. When these situations occur, a solution is needed 
quickly. As everyone knows, research and investigation responses 
do not happen overnight. 

Can you provide your thoughts on how quickly research regard- 
ing these issues can begin to assist industries that need immediate 
assistance. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, in planning our research programs, particu- 
larly with respect to food-borne pathogens, we work closely with 
the regulatory agencies. Food and Drug Administration, and Food 
Safety and Inspection Service in setting the priorities. 

Listeria has been a priority pathogen for our programs for sev- 
eral years. We then make a decision whether it is most appropriate 
for that research to be conducted in the intramural program. Do we 
have the right people? Do we have the right facilities or is it more 
appropriate to be handled through university-based research?”, in 
which case those priorities are built into the grants programs that 
NIFA manages. 
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So, again, listeria has been a priority pathogen for many years. 
I can’t speak — I don’t know whether Dr. Ramaswamy would be pre- 
pared today also to speak specifically about listeria in apples, be- 
cause this was a relatively new occurrence of that pairing. 

But are you up to it today? 

Mr. Ramaswamy. No. And we will have to get you that informa- 
tion, whether indeed we are investing very specifically in apples. 

But, in general, listeria is a critically important food safety con- 
sideration. So we are investing significant resources in addressing 
listeria issues, including developing sensors and other approaches 
for diagnostics as well. 

[The information follows:] 

In 2014, an outbreak of listeriosis occurred in commercially produced, pre- 
packaged caramel apples made from Bidart Bros, apples in Bakersfield, California. 
Listeriorsis is a very severe foodborne illness; 34 people were hospitalized and at 
least 3 people died. 

NIFA is not funding any specific activities to identify the risk of listeria on car- 
amel apples. However, this work may compete for funds under the Critical Agricul- 
tural Research and Extension program or possibly the Exploratory Research pro- 
gram within the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI). 

NIFA supported $0.5 million for research on novel methods for disinfection of ap- 
ples to inactivate Listeria monocytogenes and other pathogens, and the agency is 
funding many projects to improve the understanding and control of Listeria 
monocytogenes in various foods. The findings may be applicable to controlling Lis- 
teria on apples. Using FY 2013 NIFA-funded capacity funds, about $1.4 million was 
provided to support listeria-related research at 1890 and 1862 land grant institu- 
tions. In addition, NIFA supported about $2.3 million in competitive grants. Newly 
funded projects for approximately $2 million under the AFRI program include stud- 
ies using essential oils or other natural compounds to reduce or inactivate Listeria 
in foods; detection methods for Listeria virulence genes; and novel processing tech- 
nologies using pulsed light to inactivate Listeria. These techniques may be success- 
ful on apples. 


LISTERIA RESEARCH 

Mr. Valadao. All right. As I understand, the U.S. is the only 
country that has a zero-tolerance policy regarding listeria contami- 
nation. 

What is going on with these other countries? Have you looked 
into any of the research that they are doing, conducting, for an out- 
break and how they handle the situation? How do they get away 
with this? Are we considering any type of harmonization between 
countries just to get a better understanding of how it works for 
them and how it doesn’t work for us? 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, the questions about harmonization really go 
to the regulatory agencies as opposed to the research agencies. We 
certainly are in consultation with them, provide evidence from our 
research to help to inform their program and policy decisions. 

Those questions about harmonizing approaches between regu- 
latory agencies and different countries for produce should be ad- 
dressed to the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Valadao. Well, I am specifically asking — have you look into 
any of the research they use to base this? If we are the only one 
that is zero-tolerant and they are not, have you looked into the re- 
search they have used to make the decisions for their agencies? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, the scientists who are planning our research 
program certainly are up to date on the research that is being con- 
ducted in other countries. 
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You know, with different legal approaches towards food safety in 
different countries, that might be part of the reason why they are 
coming to different regulatory decisions based on the same sci- 
entific evidence. 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

MEAT ANIMAL RESEARCH CENTER 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

To, I guess. Dr. Jacobs-Young or Dr. Woteki, I share similar con- 
cerns as my colleagues have expressed about the neglect and abuse 
of the Animal Research Center in Nebraska. 

My understanding is Subcommittee staff has met several times 
with all of you and several times has not received substantive re- 
sponses in this area. Obviously, we find it unacceptable. The find- 
ings of ARS Animal Handling and Welfare Review Panel raised red 
flags, and at least it is the view that we haven’t been able to get 
real answers. 

Let me just try to ask a couple of questions, if I might, in this 
regard. You have asked the review panel, the Vilsack panel, to look 
at three to five additional ARS facilities that do livestock research. 

How many ARS facilities handle animals? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Approximately 50. 

Ms. DeLauro. What do you know about similar failures at the — 
is it lACUC, the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee? — 
at other ARS animal research facilities? Have you looked into simi- 
lar failures at that effort? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Congresswoman DeLauro, in response to the 
New York Times article and the actions that were taken inside of 
ARS, we have developed a brand-new action plan. And what the 
panel did find is that our policies and procedures are up to date 
and they are adequate. 

But we need to ensure that each one of our locations is following 
those policies and procedures. And so I am hiring an individual 
that their sole job is to work with the animal research locations to 
ensure that they are following the policies and procedures, and I 
have named an ombudsman so that, if anyone has any concerns 
about anything that they have seen or heard in ARS, that they can 
come to that independent person. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, let me just say, do we have access to this 
plan of action? I thought I heard you say that there is now a new 
plan of action, but there was a determination that the procedures 
and the policies were okay, that they were fine. So this plan of ac- 
tion then is, what, to verify that the procedures and policies are 
fine? 

I mean, my question is: Have you looked into this other — this 
lACUC, which has a responsibility at other ARS animal research 
facilities? Are there similar failures that have been reported with 
regard to other efforts here? How are you going to determine the 
status of these lACUCs at each ARS facility that handles animals 
if the review panel is only looking at three to five facilities? You 
talked about 50 facilities. What are we going to find out from three 
to five facilities here? 
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Ms. WoTEKi. You have asked a number of questions. 

The Secretary, when he requested the expert panel to do the re- 
view at MARC, also requested that ARS develop an action plan to 
respond to their recommendations, which is what Dr. Jacobs-Young 
just referred to. 

Ms. DeLauro. But 

Ms. WOTEKI. Your second question — set of questions about the 
Institutional Care and Use Committees (lACUC) 

Ms. DeLauro. Right. 

Ms. WOTEKi [continuing]. At the remaining facilities, all of them 
are required to have Institutional Animal Care and Use Commit- 
tees in place to review the research that is being proposed at all 
of those locations. So there 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, but we identified that that was true of 
MARC. I have to do that because I have to be back at Labor HHS 
in about 2 or 3 minutes, where I am the Ranking Member. 

But, you know, MARC was in the same situation here, but we 
found real problems there. And I also understand that the review 
panel said that — and I quote — “There was no evidence of former re- 
view or approval of the proposed research by lACUC members. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence of regularly convened meetings 
of the lACUC.” 

So we don’t have any information about any of these, whether or 
not there is similar difficulties with this process in terms of the fa- 
cilities. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Yes. And we are taking two steps to respond to 
that. One is, as Dr. Jacobs-Young has said, in this plan that she’s 
putting together to 

Ms. DeLauro. So there isn’t a plan yet? 

Ms. WoTEKi. There is a plan that is going to the Secretary by 
the end of this week, responding specifically to the recommenda- 
tions of the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Ms. DeLauro. Can this Committee get a copy of that document? 

Ms. WOTEKI. We certainly first have to submit it to the Sec- 
retary. 

Ms. DeLauro. No. I understand that. 

But after Secretary Vilsack gets it, which you said it would be 
at the end of the week — that is Friday, 3 days from now — at the 
same time, can we get a copy of that report? 

Ms. WOTEKI. And we will certainly discuss that with the Sec- 
retary about his sharing it with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. So we are not sure that this Committee can get 
a copy of it? 

Ms. Woteki. I think that we would be happy to come and talk 
with you about what is in it. After I have consulted with the Sec- 
retary, I am sure that he will be wanting to also share information 
with you. 

[The information follows:] 

In response to recent allegations concerning the mistreatment of animals at the 
US Meat Animal Research Center (USMARC), Secretary Vilsack convened an inde- 
pendent review panel under the National Agricultural Research, Extension, Edu- 
cation and Economics (NAREEE) Advisory Board to conduct a thorough review of 
animal handling protocols and procedures at USMARC, report its findings, and 
make recommendations where necessary to improve current oversight mechanisms. 
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The panel issued a preliminary report on March 9, 2015, that found no evidence 
of animal cruelty or mistreatment at USMARC and included seven recommenda- 
tions. The recommendations primarily focused on improving the processes used by 
the Center’s Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee to provide oversight of 
the Center’s research program. On March 18 the review panel convened a public 
teleconference to present its findings and accept public comments. The panel will 
review all comments received as it finalizes its report and provides it to the 
NAREEE Advisory Board. The NAREEE Board will then hold a public teleconfer- 
ence on April 14, to share their review of the expert panel report, offer their com- 
ments, and listen to public input. The final report by the independent panel is ex- 
pected to be revised based on comments received through the teleconference. 

ARS has developed an action plan to address the independent review panel’s rec- 
ommendations with the goal of completing implementation by the end of April. As 
soon as the plan is finalized, ARS will provide an update to the Subcommittee. 

Ms. DeLauro. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Chairman, can I just ask one quick follow-up before I jump 
out? 

Mr. Aderholt. Sure. 

ASSESSMENT AND ACCREDITATION OF LABORATORY ANIMAL CARE 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

The Times asked why MARC is not a member of the Association 
for Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 
(AAALAC). It is an organization that provides voluntary accredita- 
tion of 925 public and private labs in 40 countries that do research 
involving animals. 

In response, you said you were aware of the work that AAALAC 
does with non-Federal facilities. You also suggested that member- 
ship by the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, which, to quote you, 
“owns a fraction of the animals at MARC” would help MARC. 

Are you aware that AAALAC does, in fact, have Federal mem- 
bers, including the ARS Beltsville Research Center? Why is MARC 
not an accredited member? And, you know, I don’t really want to 
hear that membership by UNL is sufficient. And why are other 
ARS facilities that have animals not accredited members? 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, the organization we call for short “AAALAC.” 
It is easier. 

Ms. DeLauro. “AAALAC.” Yes. Right. 

Ms. WoTEKi. The facility that you mentioned, ARS facility, is one 
in which the experimental animals are small laboratory animals. 
And so that is the one that I am familiar with and the one that 
you mention that does have AAALAC accreditation. 

It is certainly among the things that we are considering. But at 
this point in time MARC and the other large animal facilities are 
not under AAALAC accreditation. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, that is my question, is why. 

Ms. Woteki. Well, primarily, the AAALAC accreditation has 
been focused on laboratory — not exclusively, but it has primarily 
been focused on small laboratory animals. They do have accredita- 
tion programs as well for larger animals. And we are 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, they do livestock. 

Ms. Woteki. Yes. 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. We are actually meeting with the leadership 
of AAALAC next week. We are also working collaboratively with 
APHIS. And we are working to shore up, to fortify, the system we 
have inside of ARS to provide our internal structure. 
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Ms. DeLauro. I think we have got some serious issues here, my 
friends, and I hope it would he transparent in whatever plans of 
action, whatever that you are doing to make it available and acces- 
sible to this committee. 

That was a devastating article. And to not have any real re- 
sponses and action plans and the determination of where we are 
going from here and to — in fact, I will just use the word “stonewall” 
staff in terms of getting responses, I think is pretty irresponsible. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

SNAP FOOD CHOICES 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, everyone, for being here. I apologize. I am also over 
at the HHS hearing as well. 

But let me go ahead and ask some questions just about the Eco- 
nomic Research Service. Because I read through the testimony. 
There is some interesting things. 

On page 2 of the testimony, it says, “Our research moreover 
touches on those who depend on SNAP and development program”. 

Let me go to page 4. “Ongoing research will inform strategies to 
encourage healthy food choices for other food and nutrition assist- 
ance programs such as SNAP.” 

And I have got to ask — because I asked when the Director of 
SNAP was here the other day, can you place any restrictions on the 
food purchased with SNAP, and the answer is no, it is all in stat- 
ute. 

So exactly how do you encourage healthy food choices when you 
can’t actually say you can’t buy a certain type of food product be- 
cause it is not a healthy food choice in the SNAP program? 

Ms. Bohman. So the Economic Research Service looks at dietary 
choices by all Americans with a focus on low-income Americans 
who participate in USDA’s nutrition programs. 

And through understanding what they eat and how they use 
SNAP, we can better identify what are the key problems and gaps 
in dietary choices and, also, what initiatives could be undertaken 
by the public and private sector. 

So we have funded research in behavioral economics, which looks 
at how people make food choices, and we have new work underway 
with retailers that we are funding. 

Dr. Harris. No. I understand that. 

But do you actually make recommendations about healthy food 
choices for the SNAP program? Could you advise Congress, “Gee, 
are there changes we could make in statute that would make it a 
healthier food program?” 

Ms. Bohman. Well, we don’t make recommendations, but our re- 
search, I believe, would be very valuable for Congress 

Dr. Harris. Could inform that. Sure. 

Ms. Bohman [continuing]. In terms of decisions. And we are 
funding research that 
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MENU LABELING 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. That is fine. That is all I need to know 
about the SNAP program. That is what I thought. I thought that 
it wasn’t going to be able to guide food choices. 

Under the menu labeling, it mentions that you have done a re- 
cent study that basically said — and I will quote from this — “Results 
show that some simple rules of thumb are fairly reliable predictors 
of actual calorie content.” And then the next sentence says, “None- 
theless, menu labeling, as the FDA proposes.” 

So let me get it straight. Your research basically shows that, 
with a few simple rules of thumb, you can kind of make educated 
guesses about what a caloric content is going to be when you go 
into an establishment. Is that right? 

Ms. Bohman. Our 

Dr. Harris. It is a pretty good predictor, using simple rules of 
thumb? 

Ms. Bohman. Our research shows that applying simple rules of 
thumb to foods on menus provides reasonably good guidance about 
their dietary content. 

Dr. Harris. So the implication of that would seem to mean that 
putting these huge regulations — and, again, I get visits from small 
food store owners in my district who might have a lunch buffet set 
out, saying, “Look, I mean, we change a product. We have got to 
do menu labels that has got the exact calories. Who knows how big 
a portion the customer takes?”, et cetera, et cetera. 

What you are saying is, basically, some simple rules of thumb 
like you go into a pizza parlor and you say, “You know, pepperoni 
and sausage probably are bad in terms of adding calories. You 
know, I am not sure I need an exact calorie count. And mushrooms 
and green peppers are probably good.” 

Is that what you mean by simple rules of thumb, basically, what 
kind of food groups are high in fat, low in fat, high in calorie, low 
in calorie, as opposed to being very specific, as the FDA labeling 
apparently is going to require? 

Ms. Bohman. So you described a great deal, that we applied 
these kinds of common rules and then looked at a sample of menus 
and came up with the result that you quote. 

SNAP DISTRIBUTION TIMING 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. That is what I imagined. I imagine it 
could be much simpler than the FDA proposal. 

One thing that came up — you know, I have some stores in my 
district that are in areas where a high percentage of the people are 
on SNAP. And one complaint they have is, first of all, it is hard 
to make a decision to move into that area because those are usually 
the economically challenged areas. But what they find is that the 
problem is that all the SNAP benefits are front-loaded at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

So they have a tremendous influx of customers in the first few 
days of the month, but they have to staff the store for the entire 
month, and have said, “Look, wouldn’t it make sense to just divide 
it, you know, the first half of the alphabet gets their benefits the 
1st of the month, the second half of the alphabet the 16th of the 
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month, so that we can smooth the economic activity in our stores 
and more providers will actually look at it as potentially profitable 
to come into those areas, which some people call food deserts? I 
mean, that is because stores don’t want to come in. 

Is it really that difficult to do? My understanding is that it has 
been proposed a couple times in the past. But, I mean, would the 
ERS be the one to show that, in fact, yes, that actually has a posi- 
tive economic impact on the profitability of a store that chooses to 
site in one of those locations? 

Ms. Bohman. So the economic research sort of sets its research 
agenda around issues with SNAP through meeting regularly. We 
have scheduled quarterly meetings and more frequent consulta- 
tions with the Food and Nutrition Service. And I believe in the past 
we have looked at some timing issues around distribution, and I 
can follow up with more specifics. We can take on board your pro- 
posal and discuss with the Food and Nutrition Service. 

They also conduct some analysis that is very targeted towards 
program specifics using their program analysis division through 
work with consultants. And we will bring this issue up and see if 
it has any opportunity. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Chairman, is there going to be a second round? I have one 
additional question. And I will leave it to the Chairman’s choice. 

Mr. Aderholt. What is your question? 

Dr. Harris. I have just one additional question. Will there be a 
second round or should I go ahead with it and make it really brief? 

Mr. Aderholt. We will go into a second round. 

Dr. Harris. You are going to have a second round. Then, I will 
be patient. Thank you. 

MEAT ANIMAL RESEARCH CENTER 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me go back. 

We could probably spend the whole morning on the New York 
Times article. But, just lastly, I wanted to close with this: Con- 
gressman Farr had asked a question about the response from 
USDA from the Subcommittee’s questions that we sent over, and 
I don’t think you really answered the question as to why USDA 
didn’t answer the question. 

Could you let me know? Because we got the response back, and 
it is basically just a recap of the New York Times article, and just 
a response to that. So we had asked some very specific questions 
on that and just want an answer to why you didn’t answer the 
question that was posed to you. 

Ms. WOTEKI. We have provided to you the responses that we pro- 
vided to the New York Times. The questions that were raised relate 
to pro^ams that ended many years ago, allegations that are at 
this point under audit by the Inspector General. 

And we, on advice of counsel and consultation within the Depart- 
ment, sent you a letter with a great amount of information about 
the situation currently, which indicates from the expert panel as 
well as our own review that there is no abuse of animals occurring 
at the Meat Animal Research Center currently. And to those alle- 
gations of things that happened years ago, the Inspector General 
will be looking into that. 
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Mr. Aderholt. So your attorneys advised you not to answer the 
questions that we had sent directly? 

Ms. WOTEKI. We had an internal consultation involving General 
Counsel, our Office of Communications, our Office of Congressional 
Relations, the usual consultations process that we go through inter- 
nally in preparing and clearing documents that we send to the 
Congress. 


SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me move on to the sheep experiment station. 

ARS brought a request proposal to close the sheep experiment 
station in Idaho. Funding would be transferred from the closed fa- 
cility to three other ARS labs in the State. 

Last year the Committee denied the agency’s reprogramming re- 
quest to close that facility. And then last year the sheep industry 
and related research community came together to develop a plan 
to refocus the sheep experiment station. 

Did ARS take this plan into account when it developed the fiscal 
year 2016 budget request? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. So after the denial of the reprogramming, we 
had an opportunity to — well, we talked to the University of Idaho 
prior to the denial. We talked to the sheep industry. 

And we had an opportunity to talk with — we had some public lis- 
tening sessions with many people who were interested in the sheep 
station on both sides, both on keeping it open and on closing. So 
we have two very strong communities that are involved. 

As the new Administrator — I have been onboard about a year — 
I have not seen the plan that has been proposed. I look forward to 
seeing it and having conversations about their ideas about how we 
could go forward with the sheep station. As it currently stands, it 
is not viable. 

Mr. Aderholt. I am sorry. It is not what? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Is not viable. 

Mr. Aderholt. So you say you have not actually had a chance 
to see the plan? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. I have not seen the plan. 

Mr. Aderholt. So you don’t have an opinion on the plan at this 
point? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. No. 

Mr. Aderholt. So did ARS participate in the development of it? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Aderholt. Why is the ARS requiring the station to cover the 
litigation costs related to its grazing leases? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. That is typically how it is funded, at the lo- 
cation. And what is not possible to be funded at the location, it 
comes from headquarters. And those are — 

Mr. Aderholt. Does ARS require other labs to cover litigation 
costs related to their research? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. What they are covering is environmental 
studies, environmental assessments. And yes. 

Mr. Aderholt. Are you aware that the sheep experiment station 
has nearly 50 years of research on the sage-grouse? 

Ms. Jacobs-Young. I am. I have had two meetings in the last 
week with stakeholders on the topic of sage-grouse. 
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INNOVATIONS INSTITUTES 

Mr. Aderholt. I think what needs to be said is the research is 
very important, as 11 western States and the community farmers 
and ranchers industry and our Federal agencies are trying to avoid 
the listing of the sage-grouse under the Endangered Species Act. 

Let me quickly go to one more question and propose this to Dr. 
Ramaswamy. The budget proposed $80 million in new funding to 
create two new innovation institutes, as I had mentioned in my 
opening remarks, the Biomanufacturing Institute and the 
Nanocellulosics Institute. 

The fiscal year 2015 budget request, NIFA proposed creating 
three new innovation institutes for pollinators, bioenergy manufac- 
turing, and antimicrobial resistance. 

What would a Biomanufacturing Institute and a Nanocellulosics 
Institute accomplish? 

Mr. Ramaswamy. Thanks very much. Congressman Aderholt, for 
that question. 

In line with the Revitalizing American Manufacturing and Inno- 
vation Act that was passed last year and in line with the 2014 
Farm Bill itself, the idea behind these innovation institutes is to 
bring together public-private partnerships. 

And in this public-private partnership, the intent is not just, you 
know, the private enterprise bringing their money, but the expecta- 
tion is that they also bring their intellectual resources as well. 

So the intent is for academia, government labs, the private sec- 
tor, nongovernmental organizations, all to be working together to 
develop the knowledge that can result in — there is a hand-off that 
takes place and new economic enterprises are going to be resulting 
from that. 

And so we believe that the bio economy, the biomanufacturing 
piece of it, is a huge opportunity for the United States to continue 
to maintain its global preeminence. And that is why we have the 
request in the 2016 budget for these two particular areas. 

Mr. Aderholt. How will the funding be allocated and awarded? 

Mr. Ramaswamy. The funding is going to be offered competi- 
tively, and we are going to develop the rules of the competition and 
make it available. 

There is going to be an expectation that the, in quotes, “competi- 
tors” are going to bring together this partnership of the public-pri- 
vate, nongovernmental, academic, government labs, et cetera. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. My time is up. 

Mr. Farr. 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

I am not going to dwell anymore on MARC. I just want to point 
out that you want crisis, believe it or not, because that is the only 
way Congress pays attention to anything anymore. 

When I came here, we used to do Farm Bills and talk about long- 
range planning. We did the Reauthorization of the Primary and 
Secondary School Act. We used to do those things. But that is not 
the way Congress operates anymore. We only respond to crisis. 
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And, frankly, I think that the — ^you know, the Chinese describe 
crisis as not only an opportunity of problems, but it is also a time 
for opportunity. 

And I think that that is what MARC does for you, is you can go 
start looking at something. And what it really paid attention to is 
there is a lot of people now knowing that the Department of Agri- 
culture has its own farms, its own sort of operational basis called 
these animal — or these research facilities. 

And 50 of them, you said, are dealing with animal research. I 
mean, there is a lot of real estate there. There is a lot of interest 
here. 

And what I find difficult in this Committee is that we are essen- 
tially fighting silos in the modern time when we are trying to look 
at whole of government and the attitude here is there is too much 
government, we got to cut, squeeze, and trim, when we know that 
the silos that that whole of government operate are really effective, 
but they are all limited in the amount of money they can have. 

And what really concerns me is that, in the funding that we gave 
you — and I think Congress wants competitive grants. They like the 
idea that the best minds in this country can go and look into re- 
search to solve these difficult specific problems. 

And we have divided those into NIFA research and AFRI re- 
search. And, yet, of the money we appropriate, only 13 percent of 
the applications submitted can get in NIFA, and only 6 percent. 
Now, I am more interested in AFRI because it is sort of the spe- 
cialty crop agriculture that Ms. Pingree talked about. This is tragic. 
And we are sort of leaving behind all this incredible talent out 
there. 

And so what I would just — and this is — I am just sort of making 
a suggestion because I know you are dealing with — you know, you 
are going to look at the whole of animal research now, figure out 
protocols and procedures that are going to be much more trans- 
parent and renewable and recordable and things like that. And, 
hopefully, you find an answer to that. 

But I would suggest that at the same time taking a look — and. 
Dr. Ramaswamy, you know, here is the dilemma I am at. I rep- 
resent and Mr. Valadao represents California. Our number one in- 
dustry is agriculture, believe it or not. We grow — I don’t know — al- 
most 100 crops that no other States grow. 

Nobody knows that all the pistachios come from California or all 
the almonds come from California. I think all the walnuts come 
from California. I mean, that is why they call it the land of fruits 
and nuts. Not just the politicians, but the actual crops. 

And we are 36 million people, this big urban interface, encroach- 
ment on agriculture everywhere you go. Agriculture needs a lot of 
water. We can’t give water to agriculture now because we need it 
for people. We have a huge fight going on. 

Why not try to use more — if we can only present 6 percent of our 
applications, why not use your resources to look at the whole of a 
State in what you are trying to do, what the President and the Sec- 
retary is trying to do, with the White House Rural Council, called 
the Rural Strategy? 

Why not start using also your research money for those States 
that are trying to answer these problems? Integrated pest manage- 
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ment. We have got to find alternatives to pesticides and herbicides 
because our communities surround the ag fields and they don’t 
want their kids being in schools that are being affected by drift and 
so on. Huge problem. And the list goes on and on. 

So IPM, organic, all these things which are sort of merging tech- 
nologies, the question is: Why not use your investment award to in- 
vest those that are taking the chance, that are going meet you half- 
way, not just competitive grants, that we have got something and 
somebody else is going to do it, but looking at that whole of govern- 
ment? What is this kind of research also going to do for the sus- 
tainability of agriculture in California or other urban States and 
get more bang for your buck? 

And, actually, with your research facilities, where can those 
things be expanded? We can’t afford the luxury — I mean, you have 
got, what, 48,000 acres there. I mean, that is huge. You know, that 
is huge. And if it was a military base, you would start talking 
about base realignment, BRAC. If somebody is going to call upon — 
if they want to shrink government, maybe we ought to shrink the 
real estate we own. 

So I think that there is a lot of challenges out there and this cri- 
sis allows you to kind of think outside the box and suggest, “We 
are just not going to keep doing everything in silo form because we 
have got a get a better bang for the limited dollar.” And I think 
every Member of Congress on this panel has been talking about 
that. So I hope that you can do that. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, Mr. Farr, we certainly agree with the point 
that you are making, and in this budget you can actually see many 
examples of us taking that approach. Colony Collapse Disorder 
(CCD). 

There are within the four agencies’ budgets specific requests that 
relate to what the intramural and the extramural programs can do 
in addressing Colony Collapse Disorder. 

The plant genetics, plant genomics, that are important to agri- 
culture are also reflected in coordinated budget requests. The com- 
bating antibiotic-resistant bacteria, another one. 

So you can see within the way that we have built this budget we 
are thinking exactly along the lines that you have described. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I hope to see more of it in being able to get more 
people involved rather than just 6 percent of the entire applications 
that are filed. 

Mr. Ramaswamy. And we are addressing it, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, very quickly. So Winston Churchill is supposed to have said, 
“Crisis is a terrible thing to waste.” And we are using that sort of 
an approach in thinking of how do we deploy the resources. 

And, like you, we are deeply interested in ensuring that we bring 
together the best brains to address these challenges. We are con- 
cerned as well, and we hope that you collectively would see the 
value in investing resources — the commensurate resources that we 
need for addressing these sorts of global challenges. 

Mr. Aderholt. Dr. Harris. 

MENU LABELING 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. And thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for a second round. 
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Let me just follow up with one question about that menu-labeling 
study, if I can, with Dr. Bohman. 

Did you find in your study that there are just some people who 
just don’t care about calories? I mean, no matter what is on that 
board, they are going to eat what they want? 

Ms. Bohman. Well, in our research and other research, we see 
that Americans, in general, do not follow dietary and nutrition ad- 
vice, but it comes at a great cost to society. 

And so we are investigating different strategies and what would 
be the outcomes of strategies, such as taxes on poor-quality foods, 
such as nutrition education, and other strategies to improve the di- 
etary quality in Americans. 

Dr. Harris. But does your study suggest that, in those type of 
people that putting up the calories just doesn’t make a difference, 
I mean, they just disregard it — I mean, I remember walking into 
a pizza restaurant in New York and it was kind of confusing be- 
cause I thought it was the prices for a second. You know, it had 
the calories. 

Ms. Bohman. Our study did not look at how people responded. 
We looked at these rules of thumb and to what extent they covered 
the dietary advice. 

ANTIMICROBIAL RESISTANCE RESEARCH 

Dr. Harris. Sure. Now, the antibiotic use, all of you are doing 
the antibiotics. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Right. 

Dr. Harris. Good. Okay. 

Because I have got to ask a question. Because this is an ongoing 
question in my State, actually. In Maryland, we have a huge poul- 
try industry. It is a big issue. And, you know, the legislature even 
this week is considering its own, you know, antibiotic-use bill. 

But the fact that you are all still looking at it would imply to me 
that the final answer really isn’t known about what the effect is 
and what the best way to balance the economic cost with the poten- 
tial health cost. 

Is that a good assessment? Do we have the answer to, how we 
are going to solve this problem? Because in my State, I think the 
legislature is about to think they do, but I find that a little hard 
to believe. 

Ms. WoTEKi. Well, we do know that, under FDA guidance, that 
we are phasing out as a country the use of medically important 
antibiotics in agricultural use. 

Dr. Harris. And that is important to be done really nationwide, 
not in one State or another. I mean, just as a physician, I would 
think it is best applied across the entire spectrum of product. And 
that is what I imagine. 

Now, I just have one comment. Look, I am glad you all are reha- 
bilitating Building 307 in Beltsville. I think it will be a good facil- 
ity. I am glad to see it is in the budget. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY 

Let me just ask — and I think this is also with the ERS because 
there was reference made to the Chesapeake Bay. And, as you 
know, there are huge controversies in the Bay. 
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I mean, the last election was allegedly about our rain tax, which 
was a direct result of the Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program 
(WHIP) programs and the implementations that had to do with 
modeling of how we are going to help solve the problems in the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

When I first came to Congress in 2011, I believe the USDA at 
that time had just published a study — it may have been within the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) — that was kind of 
the Department of Agriculture approach, and then the EPA had 
their approach. 

And what the Farm Bureau told me was, “If you look at these 
two models, they are very different models. They come to very dif- 
ferent conclusions.” 

And, yet, we are about to institute regulations that affect real 
people’s lives, in my district, mostly farmers, because the EPA 
modeling would suggest that that is where you are going to have 
to put most of the burden. 

What has been done since 2011 to reconcile those modeling dif- 
ferences between the USDA and the EPA? 

Ms. Bohman. Dr. Harris, I will have to follow up with the exact 
answer to your specific question. But ERS undertook its research 
because there is a gap in knowledge on the best strategies for deal- 
ing with the Chesapeake Bay and farmers’ participation in improv- 
ing water quality. And we 

Dr. Harris. If I could just interrupt, do you think that gap in 
knowledge still exists? 

Ms. Bohman. I think we have made a contribution to improving 
the knowledge base for strategy by identifying ways to target the 
strategy by looking at alternatives, such as trading. So we have 
added to that. I believe it is an area there is still a need for more 
research, but it is one where we have made a contribution. 

Dr. Harris. And thank you for your honesty in that. Because 
what I really worry about is we are implementing — as you know, 
we had a phosphorous management tool that was going to be im- 
plemented, and, fortunately, the new governor stopped it. 

We are implementing strategies that literally will put our farm- 
ers out of business if they are not done carefully and thoughtfully 
and with, I hope, some of the expertise that you can bring to the 
table about balancing an economic cost, which is tremendous of 
something like a phosphorous management tool, with the — as you 
say, with the benefit for which there might be a gap in knowledge 
that still exists. 

So thank you very much for looking into that. 

And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

ANTIBIOTIC USE IN ANIMAL FEED 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I have one relatively simple question. But I will just say — ^be- 
cause it has come up a few times in our questions today on the 
issues around antibiotics used in animal feed, especially antibiotics 
that are critically, medically important — it just seems like today 
there is an awful lot of research out there and an enormous 
amount of concern about the diminishing availability of antibiotics 
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that are available to hospitals, doctors, those that critically use 
them. 

It seems to me really beneficial that an emphasis is being placed 
on this in the President’s budget and the Department is looking 
into it. And I think, in the long run, it will be very helpful to our 
agricultural producers. 

We can think sometimes on this Committee or other Committees, 
Agriculture, that we write the policy, but in the end, it has a lot 
to do with consumer demand. 

And, as I have mentioned earlier, you know, the recent an- 
nouncement by McDonald’s that they want to buy antibiotic-free 
chicken is going to change the marketplace tremendously, and 
chicken producers are already worrying about how to deal with 
that. 

Having that critical research about how to make the transition, 
what will happen in the poultry industry, to me, seems very crit- 
ical. In the end, it sort of doesn’t matter what we think up here 
because, in the end, that is what the consumer is saying, and they 
make the ultimate decision. 

And I am pleased to see that the consumer has been reading the 
newspaper and worrying about it and wants to do the right thing 
for their kids. So thank you for keeping an emphasis on that. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 

My relatively minor question is about Agriculture in the Class- 
room, a program that is funded at only $552,000. When we talk 
about the raising age of farmers there is a lot of concern about who 
will be the next generation of farmers in our country. And, at the 
same time, there is a lot of interest on the part of young people at 
seeing agriculture in a different way, getting involved in agri- 
culture, taking over the family farm or a whole variety of things. 

So I know the President’s not funding this in the USDA budget. 
It is being moved into the Department of Education and sort of 
under all STEM programs. I am a huge STEM fan. But now it is 
going to be kind of combined with engineering, NASA, you know, 
everything out there. And I just want to express some concerns 
that this has been a beneficial program. It is relatively minor fund- 
ing. 

And if we really want to give young people the opportunity to un- 
derstand future careers and the tools to go into it, I just want to 
raise some concern that, while there might be some efficiencies 
here in putting it under STEM and putting it in the Department 
of Education, I am just worried it is going to get lost. 

Ms. WOTEKI. Well, thank you very much for expressing that con- 
cern. We also think it is very important that students be exposed 
to information about where their food comes and that this be part 
of the curriculum in schools, elementary as well as high schools. 

So in the transfer, if it does occur, if it is approved, we would 
certainly be engaging, as we have already, with the Department of 
Education to emphasize how important integrating agricultural 
education is in the school curriculum and would want to see a con- 
tinued emphasis on ag in the classroom. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Thank you very much. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Thank you, Ms. Pingree. 

Well, thanks to the panel for being here today. Glad we could 
have this discussion today on all the issues, but especially regard- 
ing MARC. 

I appreciate the steps that ARS and the Department has taken, 
but I think we would all like to see things handled differently. 
There is still a lot of unanswered questions out there. 

As you know, the Subcommittee must be able to confidently and 
fully justify all of its funding recommendations, including the rec- 
ommendations for ARS. And let me just say at this point I am not 
sure we are at the point where we can do that. 

But, as such, we will be sending a formal request for information, 
and I look forward to going through this as we go forward and get 
a prompt reply to those questions for information. 

I do want to note that Betsy Bina is leaving us. She is actually 
not going far. That is the good news. But she has been responsible 
for a lot of the issues we have worked with on this Subcommittee 
and, in particular, research is one of the many things that we have 
relied on her expertise over the years. 

So she is going to just be moving to another position in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. But we appreciate her hard work here 
over the past 4 years on this Subcommittee and wish her well. But, 
like I said, the good thing is, hopefully, we will be seeing her be- 
cause she’s not going far. 

But, Betsy, we wish you the best. [Applause]. 

And, with that, the hearing is adjourned. 
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QUESTICa*S FOR THE RECORD 

USDA Research, Educaticsi, akd Econcmics Mission Area 
FY 2016 Budget Hearing 
M^RCH 24, 2015 

Questions Submitted by Chairman Robert B. Aderholt 
REE Mission Area 
Methyl Bromide 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to methyl bromide transition, including the participating agencies 
and funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan 
for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: Historically methyl bromide had two main uses in agriculture: 
1) fumigation of soil prior to planting to kill plant pathogens, insects and 
weeds, and 2) to fumigate crops after harvest to control insects for both 
domestic commodities and export. ARS's research seeks to find alternatives in 
both pre-plant and post-harvest, and to integrate these new methods into 
production systems. In fiscal years 2014 and 2015, ARS research focused on 
development of anaerobic soil disinfestation as a pre-plant soil treatment 
for local conditions in vegetables and ornamental production in Florida, for 
strawberry production in California, and for nut tree production (especially 
nut tree replant diseases) in California. ARS also conducted successful 
research on alternative fumigants for pre-plant use. Post-harvest replacement 
of methyl bromide focused on development traps and lures for insects, as well 
as novel treatments to kill these insects in post-harvest commodities. In 
addition to base funded research, the Agricultural Research Service (ARS) 
funded and led coordinated area-wide projects in Florida and California to 
bring together Federal, State, and private partners for field testing of 
current alternatives. 

Selected research highlights for fiscal years 2014-2015 include: 

Developed Anaerobic Soil Disinfestation (ASD) for local conditions. ASD 
is a non-chemical soil treatment prior to planting to reduce plant pathogen 
and pest populations. ARS defined conditions for elimination of fungal, 
oomycete, bacterial, and nematode plant pathogens in soil, as well as for 
weeds and insects. ARS identified locaily-available carbon and nitrogen 
sources needed for ASD in Florida (vegetable and ornamentals) and California 
(strawberry and nut trees) and defined the amounts of these, amounts of water 
and length of treatment needed for local soils and conditions. In California, 
a single application reduced populations of fungal and oomycete pathogens and 
increased strawberry yield. In California nut tree orchards, ASD effectively 
reduced soil-borne populations of both fungal and bacterial (including the 
crown gall pathogen) pathogens below detection limits after a 28 day 
exposure. In addition, weed species were significantly reduced for up to 4 
months post ASD application. In Florida, a single application of ASD reduced 
pathogen populations, including root-knot nematode, and was acceptable for 
raised bed production of vegetables. However, a single application did not 
provide sufficient control for in-ground production of ornamental plants 
unless combined with solarization (capturing the sun's heat with a plastic to 
cover soil ^ . 
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Discovered resistant roots stocks. Discovered that rootstocks 
containing some almond parentage were resistant to Prunus Replant Disease 
(PRD) . This information is facilitating stone fruit rootstock breeding 
efforts, informing rootstock selections made by growers and nurseries, and 
helping to reduce reliance on soil fumigation. 

Alternative fumigant for walnut replant disease. In an 8-year ongoing 
walnut replant trial in California, ARS scientists and collaborators 
determined that 1, 3-dichloropropene and 1, 3-dichloropropene plus chloropicrin 
were effective methyl bromide alternatives, at least through the time period 
monitored, which included 1 year of harvestable yield. First-year yield was 
roughly doubled by optimized combinations of the alternatives. The trial also 
identified two rootstocks that perform better in a replanted orchard than the 
current commercial standard. The data from the trial is helping walnut 
orchard managers to optimize their replanting decisions in the absence of 
methyl bromide. 

Post-harvest treatment of Hessian fly speeds exports of hay. The 
Hessian fly is a serious pest of cereal crops- Though introduced into the 
United States several hundred years ago, it is still considered an invasive 
species by trade partners and agricultural products that may be infested must 
undergo quarantine treatments prior to export- ARS researchers developed a 
new quarantine treatment for hay destined for export. The new treatment 
allows for faster movement of hay bales from processing plants to domestic 
ports, thereby ensuring the premium quality of hay exports that are currently 
valued near $1 billion. 

Post-harvest treatment of spotted wing drosophila flies protects export 
markets for small fruits and berries. Spotted wing drosophila (SWD) is a 
serious threat to the production and trade of economically-key specialty 
crops in the United States, including table grape, stone fruit, blueberry, 
sweet cherry, blackberry, raspberry, and strawberry. This insect is regulated 
as a quarantine pest in certain countries that import fresh fruits from the 
United States and specifically, California. ARS researchers developed a suite 
of post-harvest treatments, including fumigation with phosphine, to control 
SWD in these commodities. These treatments have directly resulted in the 
retention or expansion of export markets valued at over $300 million 
annually. 

New biopesticide to control the Oriental fruit fly. The Oriental fruit 
fly is a destructive pest of fruit that is found in Asia and is considered an 
invasive species. Although found throughout the Hawaiian Islands for decades, 
this pest of agriculture has been occasionally found and subsequently 
eradicated from the U.S. mainland, in California and Florida. ARS, in 
collaboration with USDA-APHIS and state cooperators demonstrated that a new 
biopesticide containing spinosad and methyl eugenol was both effective and 
safer to handle than conventional pesticides currently used against the fly. 
The product has subsequently been certified and registered in California and 
Florida, and will be used in eradication programs should the fly again invade 
the U.S. mainland. 

Lures improved targeting of controls for the navel orangeworm (NOW) . 

The navel orangeworm is a pest of almond, walnut and pistachio nuts. ARS 
researchers and industry collaborators, developed the first pheromone lure 
for the navel orangeworm. Traps baited with this pheromone lure performed 
better than existing traps currently used to detect this insect pest. The use 
of this lure in detection and monitoring programs helps protect an industry 
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worth more than $7 billion by enabling growers to more efficiently target 
control measures when necessary. 

ARS base research activity related to methyl bromide transition funding 
in fiscal year 2009 was $19,497,000; fiscal year 2010 was $19,756,000/ fiscal 
year 2011 was $20,196,000; fiscal year 2012 was $18,362,000; fiscal year 2013 
was $15,775,000; fiscal year 2014 was $16,515,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$17,387,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $17,387,000. 

In fiscal year 2016, ARS will conduct research to develop alternatives 
for methyl bromide for postharvest commodity protection from insect pests and 
to meet phytosanitary requirements to prevent spread of quarantine pests. 
Research is conducted to identify alternative insecticides and fumigants as 
well as physical treatments such as heat, cold and modified atmospheres. ARS 
will conduct research on optimizing anaerobic soil disinfestation to reduce 
populations of plant pathogens and weeds as an alternative to methyl bromide 
in some situations 

Response: The National Institute of Food and Agriculture also supports 

research on methyl bromide and provided $3,304,000 in FY 2009, $3,801,000 in 
FY 2010, $2,914,000 in FY 2011, $2,376,000 in FY 2012, $2,258,000 in FY 2013, 
$2,460,000 in FY 2014. Estimated funding for FY 2015 is $2,465,000 and 
estimated funding for FY 2016 is $592,000. The estimate for FY 2015 includes 
capacity/formula funding and Methyl Bromide Transition (MBT) program funding. 
The estimate for FY 2016 includes capacity/forraula funding. In FY 2015, the 
Integrated Activities Account - Methyl Bromide Transition (MBT) program and 
will continue to focus on developing pest management technologies and 
interventions to replace Methyl Bromide fumigation for industries affected by 
the international regulatory phase out. The program calls for viable, short 
term pest management solutions and economic analysis of transition 
costs. Additionally, the program may fund proposals for economic impact 
analysis of commodities that have already lost the use of Methyl Bromide. In 
FY 2016, NIFA is not requesting funding for the MBT program. However, 
alternatives to methyl bromide research may be addressed through a 
comprehensive integrated pest management strategy funded under the 
competitive Integrated Activities' Crop Protection/Pest Management (CP/PM) 
program. Also, capacity/formula funding opportunities will continue. 

The Economic Research Service (ERS) conducted no research in this area 
during fiscal years 2009 through 2011. During fiscal year 2012, ERS 
conducted analysis of the current economic issues of the U.S. Methyl Bromide 
phase out and critical use exemptions, and in 2013 analyzed how the methyl 
bromide phase out affected California strawberry production. 

[The information follows:] 

ERS activities related to Methyl Bromide 


2009 Enacted $0 

2010 Enacted $0 

2011 Enacted $0 

2012 Enacted $67,116 

2013 Enacted $16,444 


ERS plans no research for fiscal years 2014, 2015, and 2016 in this area. 
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Mr. Aderholt; Please update the chart included in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the funding level for ARS's and NIFA's work on methyl 
bromide for each of fiscal years 2000 through 2015 and estimated for fiscal 
year 2016. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


ARS NIFA 

Funding Funding 


2000 

Actual 

2001 

Actual 

2002 

Actual 

2003 

Actual 

2004 

Actual 

2005 

Actual 

2006 

Actual 

2007 

Actual 

2008 

Actual 

2009 

Actual 

2010 

Actual 

2011 

Actual 

2012 

Actual 

2013 

Actual 

2014 


Estimate* 

2015 


Estimate 

2016 


Estimate 


$14,855,000 

16,681,000 

17.880.000 

18.051.000 

18.046.000 

18.200.000 

18,288,000 

19.081.000 

19. 602. 000 

19. 497. 000 

19.756.000 

20.196.000 

18.362.000 

15.775.000 

16.515.000 

17.387.000 

17,387,000 


$2,558,000 

2.944.000 

2.847.000 

3.817.000 

3.385.000 

3.817.000 

3.657.000 

3.785.000 

3.506.000 

3. 304.000 

3.801.000 

2.914.000 

2.376.000 

2.258.000 

2.460.000 

2.465.000 

592,000 


*Fy 2014 is still an estimate for NIFA. FY 2014 reporting is not 
complete . 


Organic Agriculture 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to organic agriculture, including the participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for 
fiscal year and 2016. 

Response: Since 2008, ARS organic research activities have been 
conducted primarily within the Agricultural System Competitiveness and 
Sustainability National Program. ARS conducts research directly addressing 
the needs of organic producers at 18 ARS locations across the United States 
with some organic research studies conducted on ARS-managed research sites 
that are certified as organic farms and other studies conducted on working 
organic farms ranging from small family operations to large, corporate 
acreage. ARS organic research activities are coordinated with other agencies 
through the USDA Organic Working Group. Beginning in 2012, ARS research 
scientists and national program leaders have served as infrequent third-party 
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independent reviewers for the USDA National Organic Program's technical 
reviews of substances petitioned to the national list of allowed and 
prohibited substances. 

ARS National Program priorities for research 2013-2017 are: 1) field 
research to improve understanding of biological and cultural management 
practices including yield limiting factors, nutrient and weed management, and 
integrating cover crop management techniques into organic production systems 
(grain and vegetable) to control pests and improve organic crop yields; and 
2) field studies to implement organic cropping systems into integrated 
cropping-livestock farming operations that include improving organic forage 
yield and quality with organic inputs, while improving nutrient retention. 

Examples of current ARS organic agriculture research: 

• Improve ecologically based soil management strategies using cost- 
effective, waste-reducing biofertilizers (animal waste, biochars, 
municipal wastes) to manipulate production and quality controlling 
nutrients, especially nitrogen. 

• Long-term, ecologically sound, fundamental pest management farming 
practices to improve product quality, economic competitiveness, and supply 
to meet increasing demand for organic products. 

• Cover cropping frequency, cover crop mixtures and cover crop densities on 
weed management, soil borne diseases, soil quality, and system 
profitability. 

• Integrated analyses to assess factors controlling soil biological 
community (microbial) structure and its relationship to soil function, 
fertility, soil carbon sequestration and greenhouse gas flux in organic 
and conventional cropping systems. 

Examples of planned organic agriculture research for FY 2016; 

• ARS scientists are conducting research to improve ecologically based soil 
management strategies using cost-effective, waste-reducing biofertilizers 
(animal waste, biochars, and municipal wastes) to manipulate production 
and quality controlling nutrients, especially nitrogen. 

• Research focuses on long-term, ecologically sound, fundamental pest 
management farming practices to improve product quality, economic 
competitiveness, and supply to meet increasing demand for organic 
products. 

• Organic farming research examines cover cropping frequency, cover crop 
mixtures and cover crop densities on weed management, soil borne diseases, 
soil quality, and system profitability. 

• Research encompasses integrated analyses to assess factors controlling 
soil biological community (microbial) structure and its relationship to 
soil function, fertility, soil carbon sequestration and greenhouse gas 
flux in organic and conventional cropping systems. 
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ARS funding is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Direct 


2009 

$16, 

868, 

000 

2010 

$17, 

235, 

000 

2011 

$14, 

082, 

000 

2012 

$12, 

598, 

000 

2013 

$11, 

274, 

000 

2014 

$11. 

910, 

000 

2015 

$11, 

CO 

CO 

000 

2016 Estimate 

$12, 

, 016, 

000 


Indirect 
$40,030,000 
$40,951,000 
$39,554,000 
$30,728,000 
$29,156,000 
$30,923,000 
$30, 957,000 
$27, 693, 000 


Total 

$56,898,000 
$58,186, 000 
$53, 636, 000 
$43,326,000 
$40,430,000 
$42,833,000 
$42,825,000 
$39,709,000 


NIFA supports research, education and extension programs on organic 
agriculture; it provided $19,842,000 in FY 2009, $25,000,000 in FY 2010, 
$23,992,000 in FY 2011, $24,000,000 in FY 2012; $3,690,000 in FY 2013, 
$24,000,000 in FY 2014 and $22,540,000 in FY 2015. NIFA proposed $22,640,000 
in FY 2016. For the Organic Agriculture Research and Extension Initiative 
program in FY 2015 and FY 2016, NIFA plans to continue supporting research, 
extension and education activities related to organically grown and processed 
agricultural commodities and their economic impact on producers, processors, 
and rural communities. For the Organic Transition program, at $4 million in 
discretionary funding in FY 2015 and FY 2016, NIFA plans to continue 
supporting the development and implementation of biologically based pest 
management practices that mitigate ecological, agronomic and economic risks 
associated with a transition from conventional to organic agricultural 
production systems. 


Ongoing research in fiscal year 2014 that was published in 2015 
examines differences in farm production costs of organic and conventional 
production systems for major agricultural products and estimates the price 
premiums needed to make organic systems competitive with conventional 
systems. ERS examined the structure and profitability of organic grain 
production using national producer surveys, each including a targeted sample 
of organic growers. Despite numerous experimental field trials, little 
information had been available about the relative costs and returns of 
organic grain (corn, wheat, soybeans) production. Ongoing research is 
examining how changes in U.S. organic policy might affect the types and sizes 
of dairy operations that can be certified to produce organic milk. 


In FY 2015 ERS hired a research economist who will focus a majority of 
his time on organic agriculture markets and trade, A new project for FY 2016 
will provide a background on U.S. exports of organic specialty crops and 
analyze the important factors affecting trade flows, focusing on the impact 
of equivalency agreements. Specifically, the research will consider the 
comparative size of U.S. organic exports to conventional goods and their 
relative exports as a proportion of production. Then, the focus will shift 
to understanding the impacts of equivalency agreements with the EU, Japan and 
South Korea on U.S. exports. These countries have enacted equivalency 
agreements since organic trade data has been collected, thus providing an 
opportunity to see how policy has impacted trade flows. 


ERS plans to publish a report in FY 2016 that examines the costs and 
practices, such as physical distancing and product segregation, used by 
organic and non-genetically engineered (GE) producers to meet consumer 
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expectations for differentiated product markets for GE and non-G£ products. 
Data collected in the Agricultural Resource Management Survey (ARMS) and 
other USDA surveys is being used to examine the economic causes and 
consequences of unintended GE presence risk and the adoption of risk 
mitigation practices in order to inform the development of mitigation 
strategies. Several summer internships have been funded to assist with this 
project. Many new products with non-GE label claims have been introduced 
into U.S. supermarkets over the last decade and ERS is examining the retail 
prices for these products as well as the non-GE price premiums in commodity 
markets . 

Since 1997, ERS has been publishing estimates of certified organic 
acreage and livestock in the United States, by state and by commodity, based 
on information from a census of U.S. organic certifiers. ERS began transfer 
of this project to NASS in 2014. NASS will assume full responsibility in 
2016. Another ERS project will examine retail supermarket scanner data to 
analyze the characteristics of organic consumers and organic price premiums. 
ERS is also using data from a variety of data sources to report market 
outlook and trends for various organic commodity sectors. 


Sustainable Agriculture 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding ail USDA research and extension activities 
related to sustainable agriculture, including the participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for 
fiscal years 2016. 

Response: ARS research to enable long-term agricultural sustainability 
follows the 2010 National Academy of Sciences definition of agricultural 
sustainability as defined by its goals: 1) satisfy human, food, feed and 
fiber needs, and contribute to biofuel needs; 2) sustain the economic 
viability of agriculture; 3) enhance environmental quality and the resource 
base; and 4) enhance the quality of life for farmers, farm workers and 
society as a whole. The research is transdisciplinary, bringing together 
scientists focused on natural resources and sustainable systems, crop 
production and protection, animal production and protection and nutrition, 
food safety and quality. 

A new approach to ARS sustainability research brings together 
researchers via a focus on the systems interactions of genetics x environment 
X management (G x E x M) . While genetic research seeks to increase potential 
yields, the sustainability focus seeks to increase the actual yields. Actual 
yield increases and overall productivity increases are possible from 
management systems focused on increasing land productivity as our ability to 
expand the available land resources are not a viable option. Rapid 
phenotyping that includes different tillage, fertilizer and irrigation 
practices in the variety trials is an example of G x E x M - focused research 
currently under development. 

The ARS Long Term Agroecosystem Research (LTAR) network, consisting of 
18 locations across the U.S., was established to answer questions on how to 
sustain or enhance productivity, profitability, and ecosystem services in US 
agro-ecosystems and agricultural landscapes. Each location is designing a 
business-as-usual treatment that reflects current production practices, and 
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an aspirational treatment that uses the latest practices to come out of 
research. 

Recent severe periods of drought and flooding have demonstrated the 
importance of having resilient healthy soils on maintaining sustainable 
agricultural production. Cross-location research is ongoing on management to 
improve soil health and resilience to these extreme events, including 
research on cover cropping, no-tillage, and organic soil amendments. Through 
this research, we are developing management practices and strategies that 
increase soil organic matter, improve water infiltration and water holding 
capacity, and reduce losses of nutrients and soil from the field. 

ARS research on precision agriculture and process modeling research 
merges science and technology to develop on-farm tools, including decision- 
support models. Precision agriculture involves observing, assessing, and 
responding to fine-scale variation in the factors that affect agricultural 
production. ARS research accomplishments have demonstrated that by using 
precision agriculture technologies, high yields can be maintained despite 
decreased fertilizer applications, thus reducing potential for excess 
nutrient losses to the environment while cutting production costs. Process 
modeling research develops plant growth, crop yield, erosion and runoff 
models that form the basis for decision support tools that enable producers 
and land to make better management decisions. One recent modeling 
accomplishment is a tool for producers to determine how much vegetative 
material, such as corn stover, can be harvested from a field and still retain 
enough soil organic matter to ensure soil health - an issue of critical 
importance for harvesting bioenergy feedstocks. 

ARS scientists are seeking to provide continuous, interdisciplinary 
data records across a wide range of ecosystems within and outside the 
conterminous USA to address major crosscutting agriculture sustainability 
issues. The Agriculture Data Commons is being developed to make it possible 
for researchers to bring together data on genetics, environment and 
management for model runs, analysis, decision making and sustainability 
assessments. A data portal is being developed with data exploration, model 
access and geospatial visualization tools that can be accessed from desktops, 
tablets, and smart phones. 

ARS research activity related to sustainable agriculture funding in 
fiscal year 2009 was $488,640,000; fiscal year 2010 was $511,129,000; fiscal 
year 2011 was $490,090,000; fiscal year 2012 was $470,223,000; fiscal year 
2013 was $435,185,000; fiscal year 2014 was $484,212,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$486,794,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $509,621,000. 

NIFA supports research on sustainable agriculture and provided 
$373,463,000 in FY 2009, $364,789,000 in FY 2010, $361,163,000 in FY 2011, 
$347,539,000 in FY 2012, $347,995,000 in FY 2013, and $390,819,000 in FY 
2014. The FY 2015 data is not available at this time. In fiscal year 2016, 
NIFA will continue to support a wide variety of sustainable agriculture 
research, education and extension activities through numerous specific 
programs such as the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI) and the 
Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education (SAKE) program. The AFRI 
program includes agricultural sustainability (productive, economic, 
environmental and social) in the relevance criteria used to evaluate all 
proposed projects. The SAKE program will continue to support systems 
research that assists farmers and ranchers through projects that address crop 
and livestock production and marketing, stewardship of soil and other natural 
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resources, economics and quality of life. The program will also support 
development of technical guides and handbooks and education and training for 
Cooperative Extension System agents, and other agricultural professionals 
involved in the education and transfer of technical information concerning 
sustainable agriculture. The Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education 
program funding which combines both research and extension functions are 
estimated at $22,667,000 in FY 2016. Estimated investments for all NIFA 
programs supporting sustainable agriculture for FY 2016 are $398,626,000. 

Nitrogen Use and Nutrient Management: ERS conducted research during 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015 to examine the characteristics of commercial 
and manure nitrogen use by U.S. crop producers, and the scope and methods for 
promoting more efficient use of nitrogen for crops that reduce greenhouse 
gasses and air and water pollution. Beginning in FY 2014 and ongoing into FY 
2016, ERS is conducting research on the economic and environmental 
performance of various policy measures for reducing nitrogen delivery to the 
Gulf of Mexico. ERS is also using Census of Agriculture data, data from ARMS 
and data on state and federal-level environmental regulations of livestock 
operations to examine the impact of environmental regulation on the location, 
structure, and productivity of farms. 

In FY 2015, ERS released a report on the extent to which conservation 
programs induce landowners to adopt practices they would not otherwise have 
adopted {known as "additionality"), and a report that explores the use of 
auctions in conservation programs to determine if auction design can reduce 
Government expenditures or encourage landowners to provide greater 
environmental services. Since FY 2014 ERS has supported a broad range of 
experiment and behavioral research into conservation program design and 
farmer participation decisions. This includes partnerships with program 
agencies to implement randomized control trials of program outreach 
strategies and other program decisions, various cooperative agreements to 
conduce lab experiments on policy design, and funding the Center for 
Behavioral and Experimental Agri-Environmental Research (CBEAR) . 

Beginning in FY 2015, ERS will be partnered with ARS to identify the 
legacy effects and demonstration effects of participation in no-tili EQIP 
contracts by using satellite data to estimate residue cover on fields that 
are in EQIP contracts and fields that are not. ERS is also researching the 
adoption of no“till, strip-till, and cover cropping using data from the ARMS 
survey. Finally, from FY 2015-17 ERS is researching the impact of 
conservation compliance provisions on soil erosion and wetland conversion 
trends . 

ERS is developing a report on the economics of labeling. This work 
draws on lessons from nutrition labeling to look at issues related to 
process-based labels, such as those that relate to sustainability, animal 
raising, genetic modification, organic production, and other product 
characteristics . 

In FY 2014 and FY 2015 (and ongoing) ERS has studied the potential 
effects of climate change on productivity, costs, and returns of U.S. 
livestock production and the potential impacts of climate change on U.S. 
agricultural production, markets and the environment, focusing on the 
constraints and opportunities arising from changing patterns of 
precipitation, projected shifts in water demand, and the implications for 
irrigated and dryland agricultural production. 
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In FY 2015, ERS contributed to coordinated, multi-institution research 
demonstrating the economic responses of global agriculture to scenarios of 
climate change through 2050, including changes in harvested area, 
international trade, production, consumption, price, and the intensity of 
inputs of production. In FY 2016, global economic modeling at ERS will 
address the impact of future food demand on land use and water resources in 
developing countries, as well as the United States. 

In FY 2016, ERS will conduct research on the interaction between USDA 
conservation programs and groundwater resources in the High Plains Aquifer 
region. The project looks at how aquifer characteristics have influenced 
conservation program participation decisions— involving cropland retirement 
and irrigation technology adoption— and how those decisions, in turn, impact 
the aquifer resource. Other ongoing research looks at the value of irrigated 
agriculture to agricultural production, changing adoption of irrigation 
technologies and water management practices, participation in conservation 
programs that target water management, and how irrigated agriculture might 
adapt to adapt to increasing water scarcity due to competing demands, 
drought, and long-term climate change. 

During FY 2015 and through FY 2016 ERS research will examine how the 
wide-scale adoption of healthy diets in the US population affects food 
production and processing systems, agricultural resource use and 
environmental sustainability. Different diet scenarios will be assessed in 
terms of their effect on water, energy, and land use as well as greenhouse 
gas emissions. 

[The information follows:] 

ERS activities related to Sustainable Agriculture 


2009 

Enacted 

$33,269 

2010 

Enacted 

$33,948 

2011 

Enacted 

$33,948 

2012 

Enacted 

$12,837 

2013 

Enacted 

$84,815 

2014 

Enacted 

$156,889 

2015 

Enacted 

$233,062 

2016 

Budget 

$295, 993 


Citrus Greening 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of all USDA activities regarding 
citrus greening, including participating agencies and funding for fiscal 
years 2009 through 2015. Please include information on the Multi-agency 
Coordination group. Also describe USDA's plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: Huanglongbing (HLB, also known as Citrus Greening), 
transmitted by the Asian citrus psyllid, is the most serious threat to the 
U.S. citrus industry and worldwide. Since its identification in Florida in 
2005, it has caused millions of dollars in damage and lost revenue in 
Florida. The disease was confirmed in an orange grove in Texas in 2011, and 
in 2012 was reported in California from a single residential tree that was 
immediately removed. Recently, several infected trees were again found in 
residential neighborhoods in southern California. Psyllid suppression efforts 
continue in all citrus producing states, since greening threatens the citrus 
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industry wherever the vector is discovered. Currently^ the Florida industry 
has serious cause for concern, due to the significant fruit drop in 2014 as a 
result of the disease, with less than half the number of boxes harvested 
since this epidemic started. 

Since December 2009, the USDA's - Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS), Agricultural Research Service (ARS), and National Institute 
of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) and citrus industry leaders have coordinated 
research, extension, and regulatory efforts as part of the Citrus Health 
Response Program (CHRP) . The coordinated research that emerged through this 
effort has developed several potential solutions to citrus greening, some of 
which are in the process of being deployed now. Funding for these programs 
comes from several sources, including federal and state funds, and grants 
provided by state box tax programs. 

In 2013, Secretary Vilsack established the HLB MAC (Multi-Agency 
Coordination) group in response to the citrus industry’s request for greater 
urgency and coordination in developing solutions to HLB. Immediately, APHIS 
established a new, Multi-Agency Coordination (HLB MAC) program to unify 
emergency response framework to address both the immediate needs of the 
citrus industry. The MAC group includes both ARS and NIFA, as well as State 
departments of agriculture and the citrus industry members. The $21 million 
HLB MAC funds have now been fully allocated to researchers working on 
critical elements of the disease, including therapy through in-field/heat- 
treatment of infected trees, antimicrobial treatments, rootstocks and sweet 
orange scions that are productive even though infected (tolerance), early 
field detection using sniffer dogs, infected tree removal in Florida, 
biological control of the psyllid vector, and others. Although solutions to 
greening are especially critical to survival of the Florida industry, all 
citrus producing states are threatened by this disease and will benefit from 
the solutions and tools that are developed for Florida (considered the hot 
zone) . 


ARS research plans for fiscal year 2016 to control and manage citrus 
greening are multifaceted, and significant progress has been made in 
interdisciplinary research. Progress to date includes five new rootstocks and 
one sweet orange scion that have been publically released for large scale 
evaluation under high HLB pressure in Florida, and preparations are in place 
to evaluate these clones in Texas and California. Just recently, two anti- 
microbials were announced to provide significant therapeutic effects, and 
reduce the disease symptoms and the bacterial titer in infected trees. This 
2015 fruit season will be important to determine the effect of these 
materials on reversing fruit drop that has been observed during the past two 
years in Florida. A label for FireLine 17WP and FireWall 50WP is now being 
pursued for citrus, for controlling the two major bacterial citrus diseases, 
HLB and citrus canker. 

ARS research continues in the area of antimicrobials, and progress has 
also been made to deploy new materials that act to block transmission of the 
HLB agent by the psyllid vector. For early detection, molecular methods 
continue to be improved, but "sniffer dogs" have also been shown to detect 
infected trees in citrus groves very quickly, even before symptoms are 
observed. In addition, thermo-therapeutic treatments for infected trees are 
being deployed in Florida, using variations on the initial proof-of-concept 
that was demonstrated by ARS scientists. Furthermore, progress has been made 
on: new methods and compounds that block transmission of the pathogen by the 
insect vector; production of additional promising commercial citrus cultivars 
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and rootstocks that are tolerant or resistant (both through conventional 
breeding and biotechnological approaches) that can be used as part of an 
integrated management program. Currently, the recommended solution is to 
suppress psyllid populations on an area-wide basis and remove infected trees 
to eliminate the source of inoculum, followed by replant and protection of 
healthy trees to maturity. However, members of the citrus industry are 
encouraged by research progress on additional approaches, and are 
aggressively collaborating with ARS and other scientists to evaluate the new 
antimicrobials, new citrus germplasm, new approaches to early detection, 
biocontrol, and materials that block transmission of the HLB causal 
bacterium, all of which are needed in an integrated control program. 

ARS research activity related to citrus greening funding in fiscal year 
2009 was $642,000; fiscal year 2010 was $1,645,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
$1,638,000; fiscal year 2012 was $1,490,000; fiscal year 2013 was $1,389,000; 
fiscal year 2014 was $2,030,000; fiscal year 2015 is $2,030,000; and fiscal 
year 2016 is estimated at $2,030,000. 

NIFA's discretionary funding supports research on Citrus Greening and 
provided $878,000 in FY 2009, $1,665,000 in FY 2010, $9,217,000 in FY 2011, 
in FY 2012, $9,645,000, $738,000 in FY 2013, $695,000, in FY 2014 and 
$695,000 in FY 2015. Additionally, in FY 2014 NIFA awarded $23.5 million 
through the mandatory Specialty Crops Research Initiative program. In FY 2015 
and FY 2016, NIFA plans to provide approximately $23 million to continue its 
support of research on citrus greening and other citrus health concerns. 

NIFA is an active member of the Citrus Health Research Program, which 
is coordinating research across public-sector research organizations (APHIS, 
ARS, NIFA and land-grant universities) in partnership with the National 
Citrus Board. This group is focused on developing immediate solutions that 
will make it possible to keep trees that are already infected alive and 
productive and to slow or prevent the spread of the Huanglongbing (HLB) 
disease and the psyllid vector throughout the citrus growing region in the 
United States. The longer-term strategy includes the development of new 
citrus cultivars that will provide citrus growers trees that are unaffected 
by the psyllid vector and are resistant to HLB, canker and other diseases, 
and possibly a transition to a new cropping system. 

ERS conducted no research in this area in fiscal years 2009 through 
2015, and none is planned for fiscal year 2016. 


Integrated Pest Management 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to integrated pest management, including participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for 
fiscal year 2016. 

Response; In support of the Department's Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) goals, ARS currently conducts more than 50 IPM research projects at 
over 30 locations. The projects are focused on minimizing pesticide inputs 
through the development of classical and augmentation biological control, 
cultural control, host-plant resistance, behavior modifying chemicals (e.g., 
pheromone mating disrupters and attracticides) , sterile insect release 
techniques, resistance management, cultural and mechanical practices. 
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improved pesticide application technologies, and the development of new 
'natural' pesticides derived from biological sources. Fundamental IPM 
research provides biological information essential for establishing 
integrated, environmentally rational pest management in agriculture. 
Successful results can double the production of crops and save billions of 
dollars per year for the livestock industry. Target pests include insects, 
mites, ticks, plant pathogens, nematodes, and weeds. Area-wide projects 
completed in fiscal year 2013 made significant contributions to thwart colony 
collapse disorder in honey bees and in the control of key pests of almonds, 
quarantine pests, and the Asian tiger mosquito. In fiscal year 2013, Area- 
wide funds were used to enhance large-scale biological control projects on 
invasive pests from Latin America and Europe, as well as intensify research 
toward solving colony collapse disorder and the coffee berry borer outbreak 
in Hawaii. In fiscal year 2014, a competitive process within ARS was 
initiated to provide a single year of funding to new Area-wide projects. In 
fiscal year 2015, Area-wide projects. were funded for: mitigating varroa mites 
and pesticide stress on bees (Poplarville) and protecting honey bee queens 
from physiological stress (Beltsville) , protecting nurseries and forests from 
emerald ash borer (Newark) , IPM for coffee berry borer in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico (Hilo and Beltsville), IPM (biocontrol and plant resistance) for soybean 
aphid (Newark) , integrated weed management to reduce multiple herbicide 
resistance in field crops (Beltsville), a project to manage aquatic weeds in 
the Delta region of California (Albany), control of pests and pathogens by 
anaerobic soil disinfestation (Ft. Pierce), and management of glyphosate 
resistant Palmer amaranth (Tifton) . 

In fiscal year 2016, ARS plans to focus on furthering the development 
of IPM programs for key invasive insects, including the coffee berry borer, 
brown marmorated stink bug, spotted wing drosophila, European grapevine moth, 
Asian longhorned beetle, emerald ash borer, Asian tiger mosquito, cattle 
fever tick, biting midges, bed bugs, fire ants, Argentine ant, crazy ant, 
sand flies, Lyme disease tick, corn rootworm, soybean aphid, kudzu bug, and 
varroa mite. IPM programs will continue to be developed for plant pathogens 
such as those that cause citrus greening (devastating Florida citrus and a 
threat to citrus nationwide), Pierce's disease in wine grapes, wheat rust 
Ug99, boxwood blight, wheat scab, sudden oak death, and laurel wilt. Weed 
research will lead to novel weed management solutions, such as crop rotations 
that suppress weeds and the development of bio-herbicides from bacteria and 
plant extracts. These strategies can provide long-term sustainability when 
used as components of IPM or as standalones. ARS will also continue overseas 
exploration for natural enemies of invasive pests, including weeds, 
continuing a new initiative to focus on those pests that have a direct impact 
on the pest management of other pests (e.g., some aquatic weeds affect 
mosquito control efforts). In fiscal year 2014, ARS started a Veterinary 
Pests Genomics Initiative that will continue in fiscal year 2016 to study how 
to use big data from genomics and remote sensing to manage undesirable 
genetic shifts of invasive species. In fiscal year 2015, ARS added a climate 
change objective to all of its veterinary entomology projects for research 
that will commence in fiscal year 2016. 

ARS research activities related to integrated pest management funding 
in fiscal year 2009 was $42,508,000; fiscal year 2010 was $44,184,000; fiscal 
year 2011 was $43,656,000; fiscal year 2012 was $42,899,000; fiscal year 2013 
was $38,114,000; fiscal year 2014 was $40,488,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$40,539,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $39,340,000. 
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NIFA supports research on integrated pest management and provided 
$29,294,000 in FY 2009, $29,527,000 in FY 2010, $22,064,000 in FY 2011, 

$68,574,000 in 2012, $39,973,000 in FY 2013, $32,293,000 in FY 2014 and 

$32,293,000 in FY 2015. Examples of the types of recipients of funding for 

Integrated Pest Management includes land-grant institutions and public and 

private universities and colleges. 

NIFA funds programs and projects which support research, education, and 
extension activities that promote integrated pest management in general, and 
reduced risk pest management in particular. Through the Crop Protection and 
Pest Management Competitive Grants Program, NIFA funds projects that increase 
food security and respond effectively to other major societal challenges with 
comprehensive integrated pest management approaches that are economically 
viable, environmentally sound and help protect human health. The program 
supports projects that address high priority integrated pest management 
challenges with coordinated state, regional, and national research and 
extension efforts. The agency's integrated pest management programs are 
implemented through working partnerships with scientists in our nation's 
colleges and universities, other federal agencies and the private sector. 

In FY 2015 NIFA funded 18 new Applied Research and Development projects 
on agriculturally important insect pests, crop diseases, weeds in cropping 
systems, and urban pests. In FY 2015, NIFA funded continuation awards for the 
four Regional IPM Centers for the purpose of increased regional coordination 
and collaboration and funded 49 continuation awards for Extension 
Implementation Program Area programs for implementation of integrated pest 
management in state-based programs. In FY 2016, NIFA plans to solicit 
competitive proposals for the Applied Research and Development Program Area 
and continuation proposals for the Regional Integrated Pest Management 
Centers and the Extension Implementation Program Area. 

ERS conducted research during fiscal years 2009 through 2012 to examine 
the determinants and value to U.S. soybean producers in managing Asian 
soybean rust outbreaks. ERS also updated the ARMS web tool on the ERS 
website to include pesticide use and pest management practices from ARMS data 
for corn in 2010, barley and sorghum in 2011, soybeans in 2012, and rice and 
peanuts in 2013. 

In fiscal years 2014 and 2015, ERS conducted and published research 
in the use of weed-management practices used in corn and soybean, the impacts 
of glyphosate resistance on yields, production costs and net returns for corn 
and soybean and impacts on long-run net returns to corn and soybean 
production of using weed-management practices that can delay glyphosate 
resistance. ERS plans to expand research on weed and insect resistance and 
has developed questionnaires on weed and insect management and resistance for 
the 2015 and 2016 ARMS for cotton and corn. 

[The information follows:] 

ERS activities related to Integrated Pest Management 


2009 Enacted $13,308 

2010 Enacted $13,579 

2011 Enacted $13,579 

2012 Enacted $132,328 

2013 Enacted $102,745 
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2014 Enacted $103,516 

2015 Enacted $104,551 

2016 Budget $105,597 

Brown Marmorated Stink Bug 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of all USDA activities regarding 
the brown marmorated stink bug, including participating agencies and funding, 
for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA' s plan for fiscal 

year 2016. 

Response: ARS has assumed a leadership role in the effort to advance 
priorities established in the National Institute of Food and Agriculture 
(NIFA) -sponsored Brown Marmorated Stink Bug (BMSB) Working Group, as detailed 
in the group's strategic plan ( http: //www.northeastipm. org/workinq- 
qroups/brnsb-workinq-group/ ) . ARS has implemented an aggressive research 
program and actively partnered with the Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS), Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), and land-grant 
universities across the United States to accomplish these priorities. 

ARS researchers have established the efficacy of a broad range of 
insecticides against BMSB to ensure that growers have critical stop-gap 
management solutions, identified natural enemies of BMSB, identified natural 
lures, and have developed traps for monitoring BMSB and effective methods of 
biocontrol . 

Accomplishments are as follows: 

• ARS scientists in Kearneysville, West Virginia, lead an ongoing NIFA 
Specialty Crop Research Initiative (SCRI) project ($10. 8 million) that 
is designed to develop monitoring and management tools for BMSB in 
specialty crops. Fourteen cooperating institutions from ten States have 
partnered on this project. Another proposal, funded by the NIFA Organic 
Research and Extension Initiative, targets tools for the organic 
farming community. 

• ARS scientists in Kearneysville have determined the effectiveness of 
currently labeled insecticides and those being considered for emergency 
exemptions to control BMSB. A key finding was the short residual 
activity of materials under field conditions. Several pyrethroid-based 
insecticides were found to be excellent controls. One, bifenthrin, 
received an EPA Section 18 (emergency) exemption for use on BMSB in 
orchards. A neonicotinoid, Dinotefuran, was also found to be effective 
and also received an EPA Section 18 exemption for use on BMSB in 
orchards . 

• ARS scientists in Kearneysville are developing a monitoring trap for 
BMSB that uses olfactory and visual cues that are attractive to the 
bug. Traps baited with lights representing attractive wavelengths and 
intensities captured 200-400 times more adults than unbaited traps. 

• ARS scientists in Beltsville, Maryland and Kearneysville collaborated 
on field bioassays and have made a breakthrough in identifying the 
aggregation pheromone from adult males. Tests conducted throughout 2012 
and 2013 confirmed this identification, providing the first effective 
means to monitor and trap the bug throughout the season. 
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• Scientists in Beltsviile and Kearneysville, West Virginia are further 
investigating a recently identified powerful synergist (increases trap 
captures lOO-fold) for the aggregation pheromone as part of an IPM 
program. Confirmation of these findings was made by land grant 
university cooperators in over a dozen states. ARS researchers also 
identified light-based cues for BMSB that significantly enhance 
attractiveness of the traps. 

• ARS scientists in Beltsviile have found some natural compounds that can 
deter bug feeding on plants and repel them away from their food source 
to protect the crops from damage. 

• ARS scientists in Beltsviile initiated a new project using recent 
technologies to develop inhibiting RNAs (RNAi) targeting specific 
genetic material of the BMSB. These will be developed as novel 
molecular biopesticides for BMSB control. 

• In cooperation with the ARS overseas biocontrol laboratories, ARS 
researchers in Newark, Delaware, are leading long-term projects for 
biological control solutions, with foreign exploration in Asia, to find 
natural enemies adapted to BMSB in its native range. These scientists 
are coordinating host range evaluations at the Newark laboratory and 
several cooperator locations across the United States. 

• ARS researchers in Washington, D.C., Newark, and Montpellier, are 
working together on taxonomic research needed to conclusively identify 
key indigenous and Asian natural enemies of BMSB. In 2014, ARS 
researchers detected the presence of a key Asian natural enemy in 
Maryland as part of routine surveys for native natural enemies. In 
2015, researchers further confirmed its presence in Maryland and 
Virginia and its taxonomic and distinct genetic identity. Since 2012, 
these researchers have also sponsored annual identification workshops 
to train other researchers across the country. 

In fiscal year 2016, ARS will focus on developing the lure-base 
monitoring systems, attract-and-kill technology and associated tools, and 
test biocontrol agents for release. Researchers will focus on understanding 
the biology of the BMSB with the intent of interrupting its movement in the 
field. ARS researchers in Newark will continue screening the impact of 
compounds registered for use in organic crops on stink bug parasitoids (as 
part of the NIFA SCRI and Organic Agriculture Research and Extension 
Initiative (OREI) projects) . 

Funding for ARS research activities related to BMSB is as follows: no 
funding in fiscal year 2009; fiscal year 2010 was $800,000; fiscal year 2011 
was $750,000; fiscal year 2012 was $875,000; fiscal year 2013 was $798,000; 
fiscal year 2014 was $1,415,000; fiscal year 2015 is $1,415,000; and fiscal 
year 2016 is estimated at $1,663,000. 

NIFA supports research on the brown marmorated stink bug (BMSB) and 
provided $1,133,000 in FY 2009, $1,133,000 in FY 2010, in FY 2011 $536,000, 
$3,182,000 in FY 2012, $632,000 in FY 2013, $483,000 in FY 2014 (estimated) 
and $483,000 in FY 2015 (estimated). Funding will support activities that 
include pest management of the BMSB. 
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Research and extension, activities funded by NIFA in fiscal years 2009- 
2015 to address the brown marmorated stink bug have included establishing 
risk, phenology and damage systems in specialty crops and row crops; 
developing monitoring techniques, including attractants and traps; conducting 
domestic surveys for natural enemies and foreign exploration for predators 
and parasitoids; conducting baseline biological, ecological, physiological 
and genetic studies; screening pesticides for their efficacy against the 
stinkbug as well as their impact on beneficial insects; developing attract 
and kill and trap crop strategies; monitoring stinkbug populations for 
pesticide resistance; and conducting major extension and outreach efforts. 
NIFA plans to invest future funding in screening and field-evaluations of egg 
parasitoids of stinkbugs; the development of RNAi approaches; the evaluation 
of areawide IPM approaches; and the evaluation of crop perimeter 
restructuring that utilizes mating disruption, ground cover management, and 
border sprays as a systems-level approach to management. 


IR-4 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA activities related to IR-4, including 
participating agencies, funding, outside financial assistance provided, the 
number of registrations completed, and any backlog of registrations, for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for fiscal year 
2016. 


Response: In fiscal years 2014 and 2015, ARS and university scientists 
working with the IR-4 program analyzed hundreds of pesticide/crop 
combinations . 

In fiscal year 2014, ARS researchers established 133 pesticide/food 
crop combinations and 157 ornamental plant combinations in the field for 
treatment with pesticides. ARS contributed to the establishment of 31 food 
tolerance resides in fiscal year 2014. 

Data for fiscal year 2015 is not available at this time. 

In fiscal year 2016, ARS will continue to conduct research to 
facilitate registrations of pest management products for specialty food crops 
and minor uses on major crops, as well as develop efficacy and phytotoxicity 
data to increase the number of ornamental crops or pests on pesticide labels; 
with emphasis on reduced risk chemicals. 

ARS research activity related to IR-4 funding in fiscal year 2009 was 
$3,915,000; fiscal year 2010 was $3,979,000; fiscal year 2011 was $3,971,000; 
fiscal year 2012 was $3,789,000; fiscal year 2013 was $3,171,000; fiscal year 
2014 was $3,171,000; fiscal year 2015 is $3,171,000; and fiscal year 2016 is 
estimated at $3,171,000. 

NIFA supported competitive grant funding for the IR-4 project and 
provided $11.2 million in FY 2009, $11.3 million in FY 2010, $11.3 million in 
FY 2011, $11.1 million in FY 2012 and $10.2 million in FY 2013, and $11.1 
million in FY 2014. 

In FY 2015, NIFA provided $11.1 million for an IR-4 project 
headquarters and four geographically-based regional IR-4 centers. Projects 
funded in FY 2015 focused on three core objectives: 1) obtaining regulatory 
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clearances of effective crop protection agents for specialty food crops and 
minor uses on major food crops; 2) research to enhance the development and 
registration of bio-pesticides for use in food and non-food pest management 
programs; and 3} research on crop protection products that will expand their 
uses on ornamental crops, including nursery, floral, and turf. Program 
investments will be guided by a priority-setting process that engages 
commodity producers, state and Federal research scientists, and cooperative 
extension specialists. 

The President's budget for FY 2016 proposed continued support for the 
IR-4 project. The requested funding will support and enhance the capacity of 
the IR-4 program to assist growers in obtaining pesticide registrations for 
specialty food crops and minor uses on major crops, particularly in light of 
the continued loss of effective pesticides and methods of pest control. The 
program will invest in research needed for the registration of pesticides 
that are lower risk but effective and economical, and will increase support 
for biopesticides, organic production systems, public health, and global 
initiatives to harmonize Maximum Residue Levels. 

Three other USDA agencies contribute to achievement of the IR-4 
project's core objectives: ARS, Foreign Agriculture Service (FAS), and the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) . ARS allocated 
approximately 25 Full Time Equivalent lines and operational funds to work on 
IR-4 core objectives. FAS provided $850,000 to directly support initiatives 
to allow U.S. specialty crop growers/farmers enhanced access to international 
markets. APHIS provided $900,000 to support the development of options to 
manage high priority invasive pests. In addition, the private sector 
provided $1.1 million to work on core objectives. 

IR-4 submissions to U.S. EPA and supported registrations on food crops: 


Year 

Food Crop 
Registrations 

2009 

956 

2010 

786 

2011 

382 

2012 

1085 

2013 

1032 

2014 

301 

2015 

949 


Based on the President's FY 2016 budget request, IR-4 anticipates it 
will conduct approximately 60 new residue studies, 5 raultisite product 
performance field trials, 8 biopesticide projects for conventional and/or 
organic agriculture, and 12 ornamental horticulture research projects. 

In spite of the deliverables provided by IR-4, there is a significant 
backlog of submitted project proposals to meet the pest management needs of 
specialty crop growers. At the end of 2015, there were 636 unmet needs. 
Assuming no additional submissions to address new pest management voids there 
is currently over a five year backlog. 


Asian Long-Horned Beetle 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to the Asian Longhorned Beetle, including participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015 - Also describe USDA' s plan for 
fiscal year 2016. 

Response: In support of the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
(APHIS) eradication program, ARS has: 

• Discovered a pheromone that female Asian Long-horned Beetles (ALB) 
release to attract males that could lead to better lures and traps. 

• Developed a field guide for surveys that were used by APHIS and State 
Departments of Natural Resources, and also, international 
organizations . 

• Determined that a particular maple tree known as painted maple is 
highly attractive to ALB, resulting in a sentinel tree system for early 
detection of adult beetles used by the California Department of Food 
and Agriculture and the New Hampshire Department of Agriculture. The 
Massachusetts Department of Agricultural Resources is also planning a 
pilot project. 

• Discovered and evaluated kairomones (host odors) of painted maple 
sentinel trees that show promise as an attractant for early detection 
of adult beetles. 

• Identified the male aggregation pheromone and female sex pheromone of 
ALB, as well as plant volatiles from host trees, resulting in a 
potential attractant for early detection of adult ALB. 

• Identified and determined that several natural enemy species native to 
the United States and to Europe successfully parasitize ALB, with 
potential use in biological control. 

• Conducted foreign exploration for natural enemies of ALB in its native 
Asian range (China, Japan and South Korea) and imported a larval 
parasitoid from China to the Newark ARS quarantine laboratory for 
further evaluation of its potential use in biocontrol. 

• Discovered a generalist North-American native parasitoid that can 
successfully attack ALB larvae in the laboratory. This native larval 
parasitoid has been successfully reared with ALB larvae over 60 
generations in quarantine and is currently being evaluated for 
inundative release against ALB as a supplementary tool to support ALB 
eradication programs. 

• Resolved the taxonomic status of an egg parasitoid of the ALB relative 
citrus long-horned beetle (CLB) collected in Italy and determined that 
it originated from Japan. 

• Evaluated efficacy of an egg parasitoid of CLB. Results suggest that a 
similar parasitoid that attacks ALB should be effective for controlling 
this pest. Tests to see if it will attack ALB in quarantine laboratory 
studies are ongoing. 

• Identified an encapsulated insecticide that quickly kills adult ALB 
that has been used by APHIS to target control of ALB where no other 
method exists. This insecticide is also used by the California 
Department of Food and Agriculture, in combination with the highly 
attractive sentinel tree, for detection and control of ALB in an 
attract-and-kill strategy. 

• With the Baylor College of Medicine, and supported by National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), recently sequenced the genome of ALB as 
part of the ARS-led iSK Initiative to sequence 5,000 insect genomes. 
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In 2016 ARS research will focus on refining models that predict the 
spread of ALB, targeting the increasingly diverse and varied areas found 
infested by ALB (e.g., forests in the Worcester, Massachusetts, infestation 
and rural areas in the Ohio infestation) . ARS research will also refine 
models that predict ALB adult emergence from trees, facilitating predictions 
about when the beetle will reach peak levels. Collectively, these models will 
help APHIS increase the effectiveness of existing and new survey and control 
strategies, and significantly reduce the cost of eradication. ARS will also 
focus on expanding the impact of the sentinel trees and artificial lures, 
developing the attract-and-kill strategy, and finding and using additional 
biological control agents for safe beetle suppression. Promising natural 
enemies found in South Korea will be tested for host specificity in 
quarantine at the ARS laboratory in France, 

ARS research activities related to Asian Long-Horned Beetle funding in 
fiscal year 2009 was $1,497,000; fiscal year 2010 was $1,516,000; fiscal year 
2011 was $1,512,000; fiscal year 2012 was $1,169,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$1,065,000; fiscal year 2014 was $1,089,000; fiscal year 2015 is $1,089,000; 
and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $1,089,000. 

NIFA supports research on Asian Long-Horned Beetle and provided 
$2,156,000 in FY 2009, $1,266,000 in FY 2010, $732,000 in FY 2011, $131,000 
in FY 2012, and $214,000 in FY 2013, $214,000 in FY 2014 (estimated) and 
$214,000 in FY 2015 (estimated). In 2014 and 2015, NIFA supported Asian 
Long-Horned Beetle research in the areas of refining identification and 
monitory techniques, host plant resistance, and biological control. 

Research and extension activities funded by NIFA in fiscal years 2009- 
2015 to address the Asian long-horned beetle included increasing our 
understanding of the biology, ecology, behavior and taxonomy of the beetle; 
refining identification, monitoring, and early detection techniques, 
including sentinel trees; evaluating tree species and varieties for host- 
plant resistance; evaluating the impact of biological control organisms, 
including predators, parasitoids, and pathogens; and developing fumigation 
strategies to eliminate infestations in wood packing material. 

In fiscal year 2016, other new Asian Long-Horned Beetle projects will 
be competitively funded if proposed by researchers and extension 
professionals and deemed meritorious by peer reviewers. In addition, there 
are on-going projects funded on Asian Long-Horned Beetle in the Hatch and 
Mclntire-Stennis capacity programs. Future funding priorities include 
continued development of prevention and early detection tactics, and 
integrated pest management strategies to help reduce or eliminate damage 
caused by Asian long-horned beetle. 


Wheat Stem Rust/Ug99 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to wheat stem rust/Ug99, including the participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for 
fiscal year 2016. 
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Response: While the wheat stem rust pathogen Ug99 has not yet reached 

the Western Hemisphere, ARS has been proactive in research to protect U.S. 
wheat and barley production from this devastating pathogen. 

Since 2005, ARS has supported screening of the entire USDA, ARS 
germplasm collection (including wild wheat relatives) and crosses made by 
breeders in Kenya where the disease is endemic. Work has been in 
collaboration with the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center 
(CIMMYT), the Kenyan Agricultural Research Institute, and the Ethiopian 
Institute of Agricultural Research. More than 28 U.S. university wheat and 
barley breeding programs and 12 private sector companies have participated. 
This screening has yielded new sources of resistance to Ug99 that have been 
made publically-available to wheat and barley breeders, including the recent 
2014 ARS release of four new spring wheat and five new durum wheat germplasm 
lines with durable resistance incorporated from wild relatives of wheat. The 
wheat stem rust pathogen genome was sequenced, and a sequence analysis 
comparison of the Ug99 family of strains was conducted. ARS researchers in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, used this information to develop an accurate and 
sensitive method to distinguish the Ug99 rusts from other rusts, and to 
distinguish among strains of rust in the Ug99 family. In fiscal year 2015, 
the method was validated by USDA, and was provided to collaborators from land 
grant universities and the National Plant Diagnostic Laboratory Network to 
monitor for and detect Ug99, should the rust strain enter the United States. 

The ARS plan for fiscal year 2016 follows the current Action Plan of: 

1. Cereal stem rust assessment and pathology; 

2. Detection and identification; 

3. Monitoring and reporting; 

4. Germplasm enhancement, gene discovery, and development of molecular 
markers ; 

5. Regional variety development, evaluation, and implementation; 

6. Disease management; and 

7. Communication and outreach. 

Funding for ARS research activity related to wheat stem rust/Ug99 is as 
follows: fiscal year 2009 was $1,500,000; fiscal year 2010 was $3,071,000; 
fiscal year 2011 was $2,954,000; fiscal year 2012 was $2,954,000; fiscal year 
2013 was $2,681,000; fiscal year 2014 was $3,071,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$3,071,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $3,071,000. 

NIFA supports research on wheat stem rust/Ugg99 and provided $3,314,000 
in FY 2009, $3,337,000 in FY 2010, $914,000 in FY 2011, $1,158,000 in FY 
2012, $1,077,000 in FY 2013, $1,086,000 in FY 2014 (estimated), and 
$1,086,000 in FY 2015 (estimated). 

NIFA is supporting research to develop management strategies that will 
mitigate the threat from wheat stem rust/Ug99. The management of this 
pathogen will be highly dependent on our ability to deploy effective 
resistance to the pathogen while maintaining desirable grain yield and 
quality. One important project being supported by NIFA is the Coordinated 
Agricultural Project for Wheat, which features a molecular markers database 
that can help accelerate the development of wheat varieties with multiple 
disease resistance genes and improved grain quality. Research and extension 
activities funded by NIFA in fiscal years 2009-2015 to address wheat stem 
rust have included the identification and characterization of avirulence 
genes in stem rust to provide knowledge for developing genes that confer 
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long-term durable resistance; the development of a stem rust risk advisory 
system for wheat and barley; the use of aerobiology modeling to construct a 
risk analysis of aerial pathways and timing of Ug99 incursions from potential 
off-shore source regions into U.S. wheat production areas; the development of 
a Cereal Rust Information Platform, which integrates data, communication, 
model output, maps, and commentary about Ug99 and other rust species; the 
characterization of genes for pest resistance and use of genomics to develop 
improved wheat varieties; and the evaluation of currently available 
fungicides and application technologies in the management of stem rust. It 
is anticipated that future funding by NIFA will continue to support early 
detection, plant breeding for pathogen resistance, and the development of 
integrated pest management strategies to help mitigate the damage caused by 
wheat stem rust should it ever spread into the United States. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of all USDA research and 
extension activities related to wheat scab and related diseases, including 
the participating agencies and funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. 
Also describe USDA's plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: ARS manages the U.S. Wheat and Barley Scab Initiative 
(USWBSI) with a coalition of university. Federal, and industry partners. The 
goal is to reduce scab disease symptoms and eliminate the mycotoxin 
deoxynivalenol (DON). 

Development of resistant varieties is a major focus of the USWBSI. 
Multiple resistant varieties for the hard red spring, soft red winter, and 
hard red winter wheat regions are being released annually and in some areas 
command the majority of the acreage. Resistance in durum and barley is 
scarce, yet varieties have recently been released by USWBSI-sponsored 
breeders . 

Four USWBSI-sponsored mycotoxin laboratories analyze approximately 
60,000 wheat and barley samples each year for state and federal scientists 
throughout the United States and are essential to fight this disease. The 
process of variety development and evaluation of fungicide efficacy routinely 
includes DON testing of breeding progeny, candidate varieties, and 
variety/fungicide combinations. High DON breeding material is eliminated from 
the variety development process. 

Disease forecasting activities; A risk map tool developed by USWBSI- 
sponsored scientists is widely used in the spring/summer in all regions as an 
indicator of scab likelihood. The FHB Alert System sends an email or text 
message to subscribers to warn them that conditions in their region are 
favorable for scab development. Survey respondents from the 948 current 
subscribers assigned an annual value of $170 million to FHB Alerts. 

Management - For years fungicides effective against FHB were scarce and 
only made available through an onerous system of emergency use permits. 
Because of the persistence of USWBSI pathologists who conducted replicated, 
multi-location trials that demonstrated fungicide value, growers now have a 
choice of effective chemistries to use. The emphasis on resistant varieties 
coupled with effective fungicides is made available to growers, consultants, 
county agents, and other recommenders at the ScabSmart website at 
http : / / WWW . scabsmart . org/ . 

The ARS plan for fiscal year 2016 is to continue the USWBSI in the 
following areas of research: 
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1. FHB management; 

2. Food safety and toxicology; 

3. Gene discovery and engineering resistance; 

4. Pathogen biology and genetics; and 

5. Variety development and host resistance. 

Funding for ARS research activity related to the USWBSI is as follows: 
fiscal year 2009 was $5,601,000; fiscal year 2010 was $5,601,000; fiscal year 
2011 was $5,590,000; fiscal year 2012 was $5,590,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$5,159,000; fiscal year 2014 was $5,590,000; fiscal year 2015 is $5,590,000; 
and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $5,590,000. 

NIFA supports research on wheat scab and provided $838,000 in FY 2009, 
$995,000 in FY 2010, $965,000 in FY 2011, $1,093,000 in FY 2012, $1,863,000 
in FY 2013, $1,863,000 in FY 2014, and $1,863,000 in FY 2015. 

Research and extension activities funded by NIFA in fiscal years 2009- 
2015 to address wheat scab {Fusariura head blight) have included the use of 
morphological and molecular genetic techniques for early pathogen detection 
and rapid response; genomics, genetics, gene sequencing and breeding to 
develop wheat lines resistant to the scab; use of liquid chromatography— mass 
spectrometry to assess mycotoxins in wheat; improving our understanding of 
pathogen-host plant interactions; and enhancing education and research in 
breeding for disease resistance. NIFA's investment in wheat scab research, 
education and extension is collaborative with the scab initiative at ARS to 
function at a higher level. Breeders and pathologists at land-grant 
universities work as a team with ARS scientists. Extension pathologists 
deliver to growers a highly effective message of integrated disease 
management that is based on university and ARS research across the wide range 
of environments where scab occurs. Basic research on scab provides a better 
understanding of the infection process and resistance mechanisms. That work 
is conducted by land-grant University and ARS scientists and is translated by 
extension specialists. Through the scab initiative, both ARS and LGU 
scientists work toward solutions that will improve the industry, trade, and 
grower profitability. It is anticipated that future funding by NIFA will 
continue to support early detection, plant breeding for pathogen resistance, 
and the development of integrated pest management strategies to help mitigate 
the damage caused by wheat scab. 


Colony Collapse Disorder 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to Colony Collapse Disorder and colony health issues, including 
participating agencies and funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also 
describe USDA's plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The current annual Bee and Honey publication through 2014 

contains honey price by class, honey stocks on December 15th, honey 
production by state, and number of honey producing colonies by state. 

In April 2015 NASS released the annual Bee and Honey report, available 
on the NASS website: http://www.nass.usda.gov/ 
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In 2015, as part of the effort to learn more about CCD, NASS received 
$2.0 million to expand the current annual Bee and Honey data collections 
program. This action will provide improved baseline and annual data to 
determine the extent of colony mortality, in addition to providing 
quantitative information on potential causal factors, essential to the 
industry . 

In order to provide more accurate, useful, and timely statistics NASS 
is conducting two new Colony Loss Surveys to estimate the number and health 
of honey bee colonies. Currently the program: 

• Quarterly data collection has begun; 

• Is designed to collect data from operations with five or more colonies 
quarterly, and operations with less than 5 colonies annually; 

• Will publish in May of 2016; 

• Will provide estimates on percentages of colonies affected by Varroa 
mites, pesticides, and other stressors by quarter; 

• Will also estimate number of colonies, by state, at four time points 
per year, to show change in colony numbers and movements. 

In 2016, NASS requested an additional $500,000 to augment the Colony 
Loss Surveys, and a third new survey for the annual Cost of Pollination for a 
total of $2,500,000. NASS is committed to collaborating within USDA and the 
other Federal departments on a unified and complementary approach to the 
President's pollinator health initiative, and to deliver consistent, 
statistically defensible honey bee loss estimates to better inform decision 
makers . 

Once the baseline data is collected from these three new NASS surveys, 
additional statistical analyses are planned to examine causes and sequelae of 
CCD. NASS places a high priority on ensuring the Colony Loss surveys fully 
support the President's Memorandum. The additional $500,000 funding in FY 
2016 is needed to: 

• Enable more analysis of the Colony Loss survey data; 

• Determine if a larger sample size is needed for the Colony Loss 

surveys; 

• Discover if and the extent to which pollination costs for any 
commodities have increased in association with CCD; 

• Enable more analysis of the pollination cost data; and 

• Expand the bee and honey survey to collect revenue and expense data. 

During fiscal years 2009 and 2010, ERS participated in the USDA 
pollinators committee and cooperative research agreements with North Carolina 
State and Montana State Universities to address the economic effects on honey 
and pollination markets. 

No research was conducted during fiscal years 2011-2013. 

In FY 2014-2015, the ERS supported the Department's initiatives to 
improve pollinator health via participation on the USDA Honey Bee Health/CCD 
Steering Committee and the National Pollinator Research Action Plan Working 
group. Each committee produced a pollinator research action plan, and ERS 
provided leadership in writing the economics- focused chapters. 

Also in FY 2015, ERS continued its pollinator-focused research 
collaborations with various Federal agencies as well as academic experts at 
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Montana State University, North Carolina State University, and the University 
of California at Davis. An additional cooperative project was initiated with 
Miami University of Ohio and Franklin and Marshall University. In mid-summer, 
ERS pollinator-linked research findings and initiatives were summarized 
during a Council on Food Agricultural and Resource Economics (C~FARE) 
webinar. In early September of 2015, ERS hosted a one-day workshop with its 
academic and federal research collaborators. At the workshop, each project 
team provided an overview and update of ongoing research projects. As a 
follow-up to the Congressional report on the economic value of honey bees ERS 
submitted in FY 2014, in FY 2015 ERS released two articles, one on the 
pollination services markets and the other on the U.S. honey market. 

During FY 2016, ERS will conclude several research projects including a 
study on the economic effects of environmental factors and agricultural 
practices on pollinator health and colony survivability; an investigation 
into the economic interdependency of crop production and beekeeping; and an 
analysis of the effects of CCD on crop and consumer goods prices. ERS will 
report on research progress and current findings, first at an American Farm 
Bureau-hosted conference in October and next at a Department of the Interior 
presentation in February. At the end of FY 2016, ERS and the agency's 
collaborators will host a one-day conference to showcase pollinator-linked 
research findings . 

[The information follows:] 

ERS activities related to Colony Collapse Disorder 


2009 

Enacted 

$44,839 

2010 

Enacted 

$18,815 

2011 

Enacted 

$0 

2012 

Enacted 

$0 

2013 

Enacted 

$71,978 

2014 

Enacted 

$143,956 

2015 

Enacted 

$275,000 

2016 

Budget 

$278, 000 


Alfalfa 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of all USDA activities regarding 
alfalfa, including participating agencies and funding, for fiscal years 2009 
through 2015. Also describe USDA's plan for fiscal year 2016. What is the 
market value of alfalfa in the United States? 

Response: Agricultural Research Service (ARS) scientists are 
conducting alfalfa genetic improvement and marker selection research for 
biotic and abiotic stresses to build a genetic pipeline to help accelerate 
the development of superior performing plants. The Plant Germplasm 
Introduction and Testing Research Station expands the genetic diversity in 
the U.S. alfalfa germplasm collection, improves availability of information 
about alfalfa genetic resources, and distributes alfalfa germplasm evaluated 
for priority agricultural traits. The value of alfalfa produced annually is 
$10. 9B which ranks fourth in the U.S. as a commodity (NASS 2013), 

For fiscal year 2016 and beyond, ARS plans to continue developing 
improved alfalfa breeding strategies, germplasm, and molecular tools to 
enhance resistance to disease and abiotic stress. The desired outcomes are 
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molecular markers and high throughput strategies that can be used in marker- 
assisted breeding to develop improved alfalfa varieties with resistance to 
disease and abiotic stress to increase alfalfa production and reduce costs. 

To achieve the long-term goal, the research for the next 5 years will focus 
on two objectives: Objective 1: Identify molecular markers in alfalfa 
associated with resistance to alfalfa stem nematode and Verticillium wilt. 
Objective 2: Identify alfalfa molecular markers and germplasm associated with 
drought tolerance and increased water use efficiency, as evaluated by biomass 
yield under a deficit irrigation gradient. In fiscal year 2016 ARS also will 
continue work in the northern Great Plains to evaluate the role of alfalfa in 
determining cropping system effects on the function and behavior of 
agroecosystems . 

ARS has developed a coordinated national research plan to increase the 
impact of agency alfalfa research and to build effective linkages with 
university and industry partners. The coordinated plan addresses three broad 
areas of research that provide value to the alfalfa, forage, and dairy 
industries including, but not limited to the following: 1} germplasm 
improvement (yield, biotic and abiotic stress, marker assisted selection); 2) 
management for animal nutrient intake and for revenue lines; and 3) ecosystem 
services (rotational effect, soil health [N, P, K, microbes], and carbon 
sequestration) . More specifically, ARS scientists are identifying molecular 
markers for disease and nematode resistance, salt tolerance, drought 
resistance and climate resilience to accelerate alfalfa genetic improvement. 
ARS scientists are also exploring novel harvest technologies to improve the 
utility of fresh cut alfalfa and alfalfa hay for multiple uses and to expand 
the marketing opportunities for alfalfa products. An additional research 
focus is to improve ensiling techniques and technologies to improve value and 
reduce waste. 

Specific accomplishments for alfalfa research include: 

Benefits from alfalfa in crop rotations. It is important to understand 
the complexity and function of the multiple factors that drive ecosystems and 
the services they provide to foster adoption of those systems by farmers. ARS 
Scientists used advanced statistical analysis techniques to reveal 
associations and interrelationships within and across soil and crop data sets 
obtained from long-term crop rotation experiments. They found that corn- 
soybean-wheat-alfalfa-alfalfa rotation (compared to traditional corn-soybean 
rotation) increased soil nitrate nitrogen, reduced soil bulk density, and 
increased grain yield and seed protein in both corn and soybean phases of 
this diverse rotation. They also found that alfalfa-induced increases in soil 
nitrate would allow farmers in the northern Great Plains to reduce nitrogen 
fertilizer rates by 45% and still maintain yields when corn follows alfalfa 
in rotation. Their work provided greater insight into cropping system 
effects on the function and behavior of agroecosystems. 

Cropping system impacts on nutrient concentrations in soil water. When 
fertilizers are applied to Midwestern row crops, some of the phosphorus and 
nitrate is lost from the soil and pollutes nearby waterways. Sometimes these 
nutrients are eventually transported to large estuaries or lakes, where they 
help create oxygen-deficient "dead zones," so their loss from fields has both 
environmental and economic costs. Since nitrate losses beneath perennial 
crops such as alfalfa are known to be small, ARS conducted an investigation 
to see if nutrient losses associated with annual row crops in the Midwest 
could be reduced through changes in cropping systems. In an 8-year study, 

ARS collaborated with university researchers to compare nutrient 
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concentrations in soil water beneath different cropping rotations. Their 
results indicated that growing alfalfa and corn (an annual crop) in rotation 
can reduce phosphorus losses, and that 4-year rotations are the roost feasible 
management option for farms that integrate crop and livestock production. 
These findings, which can be used to help moderate nitrogen and phosphorus 
losses from crop fields and optimize management practices, will benefit 
agricultural and conservation communities alike. 

A mineral seed treatment for disease control in organic alfalfa 
production systems. The most common fungicide used on alfalfa seed does not 
protect against all soilborne diseases and cannot be used in organic 
production systems. ARS determined that a novel mineral seed treatment using 
aluminosilicate (natural zeolite)— which is allowed under the National Organic 
Plan (NOP) Rule 205.203(d) (2)— gave significantly greater control of major 
alfalfa seedling diseases than the existing Apron XL seed treatment. The 
mineral treatment significantly controlled multiple strains of the pathogen 
responsible for Aphanomyces root rot (for which Apron XL is ineffective), and 
in the field protected a greater percentage of plants than the Apron XL 
treatment. An added benefit is that aluminosilicate did not harm the soil 
bacteria needed by alfalfa to fix nitrogen. This research indicates that the 
aluminosilicate mineral seed treatment is a promising new means of 
controlling seedling diseases in conventional and organic alfalfa production 
systems . 

ARS research activity related to alfalfa funding in fiscal year 2009 
was $3,367,000; fiscal year 2010 was $4,124,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
$3,768,000; fiscal year 2012 was $4,322,000; fiscal year 2013 was $4,393,000; 
fiscal year 2014 was $4,699,000; fiscal year 2015 is $4,716,000; and fiscal 
year 2016 is estimated at $4,716,000. 

The National Institute of Food and Agriculture supports research on 
alfalfa and provided $2,425,000 in FY 2009 and $2,025,000 in FY 2010, and 
$1,264,000 in FY 2011, $697,000 in FY 2012, $988,000 in FY 2013, and 
$1,049,000 in FY 2014 (estimated) , and $1,049,000 in FY 2015 (estimated). The 
market value of alfalfa is approximately $10 billion dollars in 2015 based on 
Economic Research Service data. The active AFRI, Hatch, and Biotechnology 
Risk Assessment program projects include, but are not limited to, alfalfa 
topics such as: understanding and mitigation strategies for co-existence/gene 
flow in alfalfa; improving alfalfa quality and production as a biofuel 
feedstock; enhancement of alfalfa forage quality for animal feed by alfalfa 
breeding and genetic improvements; developing tolerance to changing climatic 
conditions and biotic diseases in alfalfa production by breeding and genetic 
enhancement technologies; and understanding interactions of symbiotic 
bacteria with their alfalfa host in fixing nitrogen from the soil. Other 
programs have also included alfalfa in multi-crop studies. In FY 2014, NIFA 
initiated a new program first funded in 2014 appropriations of $1.35 million 
to support Alfalfa and Forage Research. The program was renewed in 2015 with 
$1.35 million appropriated. The legislative authority states that research 
and extension grants may be made for the purpose of studying improvements in 
alfalfa and forage yields, biomass and persistence, pest pressures, the 
bioenergy potential of alfalfa and other forages, and systems to reduce 
losses during harvest and storage. In FY 2014 and 2015, NIFA developed a 
Request for Applications based on the legislative authority, stakeholder 
input, and strategic plans developed by USDA, REE and NIFA. The estimated 
timeline for FY 2016 implementation of this program is: release date of the 
RFA March 10, 2016; deadline for submission of applications May 10; panel 
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date July 10; proposals to grants office for processing by August 15; awards 
made by September 15. An estimated six awards will be made. 

In fiscal years 2009 through 2015, market analysis for alfalfa and hay 
markets was a routine part of the Feedgrains Situation and Outlook 
activities, with market conditions regularly reported in the monthly Feed 
newsletter, a component of ERS' agricultural outlook program. A variety of 
alfalfa and hay data are frequently updated and released to the public 
through the ERS feed grains database. Forecasts of hay and alfalfa production 
and stocks are used in ERS' monthly projections of roughage consuming animal 
units. According to USDA's National Agricultural Statistics Service, the 
farmgate value of alfalfa grown in 2014 is estimated at $10,770 billion, up 
slightly from 2013, when the crop was valued at $10,676 billion. 


Corn Ethanol 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding ail USDA research and extension research 
related to corn ethanol, including the participating agencies and funding, 
for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe QSDA's plan for fiscal 
year 2016. 

Response: There are two ARS projects which benefit the corn ethanol 
industry. In one project, ARS research is enabling technologies for the 
production of new, high-value co-products at corn ethanol plants. In the 
second project, ARS scientists are leading multiple institutions in the 
development of genomic tools to assist corn plant breeders. 

In fiscal years 2015 and 2016, ARS plans to continue present research 
efforts in developing value-added products to increase the profitability and 
economic resiliency of ethanol producers, and to improve the genetic 
performance of corn. 

ARS research activity related to corn ethanol funding in fiscal year 
2009 was $2,452,000; fiscal- year 2010 was $1,961,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
$1,244,000; fiscal year 2012 was $1,244,000; fiscal year 2013 was $1,148,000; 
fiscal year 2014 was $1,155,000; fiscal year 2015 is $1,155,000; and fiscal 
year 2016 is estimated at $1,155,000. 

NIFA supports research on corn ethanol and provided $151,000 in FY 
2009, $332,000 in FY 2010, $531,000 in FY 2011, $1,086,000 in FY 2012, 
$104,000 in FY 2013, and $121,000 in FY 2014. The FY 2015 data is not 
available at this time. Corn ethanol production is a mature technology. NIFA 
supports corn ethanol production optimization and increased efficiency 
technologies in FY 2016 with programs such as capacity funds (Hatch or Evans- 
Allen) . Additionally, development of co-products from corn ethanol production 
could be supported through the mandatory Biomass Research and Development 
Initiative should a proposal be deemed meritorious by a peer review panel. 

The President's request is $2,796,000 in FY 2016. 

ERS conducted research during fiscal years 2009 through 2015 to 
evaluate the impact of an array of policy measures that influence the 
magnitude, source, and composition of U.S. biofuel corn ethanol production, 
ethanol imports and exports. ERS also conducted research on the land 
allocation implications of expanding corn ethanol production in the United 
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States and sugar-cane ethanol in Brazil, and quantified these effects at the 
global level for 2015. 

In FY 2015, ERS published a report that examined the relationship 
between low energy prices (oil and natural gas) on O.S. agriculture, and 
implications for biofuel markets. Lower gasoline prices lead to more gasoline 
consumption, expanding the market for ethanol blends. As the price of 
gasoline decreases, relative to ethanol, the use of ethanol as an octane 
enhancer and energy source becomes more costly, making blending beyond the 
Renewable Fuel Standard (RFS) unlikely. However, lowered input costs for 
natural gas and corn reduce ethanol production expenses, and with a steady 
export demand for ethanol, a continued pattern of high ethanol production and 
positive returns over variable costs can be expected- In FY 2015 ERS also 
examined and published research on the main factors affecting the demand and 
supply of biofuels; shifts in biofuel production, consumption, and policy; 
and trends in biofuel trade, with a focus on the United States, Brazil, and 
the EU. 

Growth in ethanol fuel production has surged over the past several 
years, simultaneously creating selected co-products of distillers' grains 
(DDGS), corn gluten feed (CGF) and corn gluten, meal (CGM) . In FY 2016 ERS 
research will examine the price relationships between these co-products and 
estimate export demand on selected DDGS importers. DDGS are now the second 
most processed feed behind corn, replacing soybean meal. Growing export 
demand for DDGS suggests the need for a model of export demand, which is 
directly related to ethanol production. 

Beginning in October 2014, NASS has surveyed fuel ethanol producers on 
feedstock use and co-product production. Combined with data from the Energy 
Information Administration (EIA) , it is now possible to calculate more robust 
corn-to-ethanoi conversion rates. In FY 2016 ERS will examine the new data, 
calculate corn-to-ethanol conversion rates, and create a model for predicting 
ethanol plant profitability, accounting for the net cost of corn, byproduct 
prices, other inputs, and ethanol-gasoline price relationships. For FY 2016, 
ERS will also examine historical trends in biofuel markets in Argentina, 
China, and India, with a particular focus on the role of the United States' 
biofuel trade with these countries. 

During FY 2015 and FY 2016, ERS will continue to examine how corn 
ethanol production and trade affects U.S. and global crop and livestock 
markets, focusing on the role of policy and international biofuel trade in 
determining market outcomes and the long-term relationships between energy 
and agricultural markets. ERS will also continue to explore how policy and 
market factors affect prices for Renewable Identification Numbers (RINS) , as 
well as the economic relationships between energy and agricultural markets in 
order to improve and enhance routine market outlook and forecasting 
activities for the major agricultural commodities. 


[The information follows:] 
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ERS activities related to Corn Ethanol 


2009 

Enacted 

$744,240 

2010 

Enacted 

$759, 429 

2011 

Enacted 

$759, 429 

2012 

Enacted 

$559,429 

2013 

Enacted 

$559, 429 

2014 

Enacted 

$563,625 

2015 

Enacted 

$569,261 

2016 

Budget 

$574, 960 


Nutrition Research 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to human nutrition, including the participating agencies and funding, 
for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA' s plan for fiscal 
year 2016. 

Response: ARS conducts research at six human nutrition centers, the 
first of which was established more than 110 years ago. Utilizing allocated 
resources, the ARS conducts hypothesis-driven human nutrition research, as 
well as surveillance of the food system and nutrition status of Americans, in 
five priority areas; 1. Link agricultural practices and beneficial health 
outcomes; 2. Monitor food composition and nutrient intake of the nation; 3. 
Provide the scientific basis for dietary guidance; 4. Conduct research 
regarding prevention of obesity and obesity-related diseases; and 5. Define 
nutrition and metabolism for all life stages. Information generated by the 
ARS program in nutrition is used by multiple federal and state government 
agencies, academic institutions, private industry and consumers for 
developing public policy such as the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, 
conducting scientific research, developing products and providing consumers 
with the information necessary to make healthful decisions regarding 
nutrition. ARS nutrition research emphasizes whole foods and prevention of 
chronic disease; ARS research is not directed toward amelioration or 
treatment of disease. 

ARS is augmenting its program in nutritional surveillance through a 
public-private partnership that has the goal of obtaining food composition 
data for brand name products from many of the largest food processors in the 
country and making them publicly available. In 2015 the partnership 
successfully concluded a beta-test that established proof-of-concept for 
moving data from the food industry to the ARS-maintained food composition 
database system. In 2016 the Partnership will begin the full implementation 
phase of this project and it is expected that food composition data for 
thousands of branded food products will become publicly available through the 
ARS database system. 

ARS research activity related to human nutrition in fiscal year 2009 
was $85,309,000; fiscal year 2010 was $89,734,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
$85,440,000; fiscal year 2012 was $85,438,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$80,328,000; fiscal year 2014 was $86,874,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$86,874,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $85,196,000. 

NIFA supports research on human nutrition; and provided $115,597,000 in 
FY 2009, $123,914,000 in FY 2010, $158,423,000 in FY 2011; $121,976,000 in FY 
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2012; $114,219,000 in FY 2013, $130,742,000 estimated in FY 2014, and 
$124,755,000 estimated in FY 2015 to support this effort. In FY 2015 and FY 
2016, projects will focus generating new knowledge of the behavioral, social, 
cultural, and/or environmental factors, including food environment, that 
influence childhood obesity and use this information to develop and implement 
effective family, peer, community, and/or school-based interventions for 
preventing overweight and obesity and promoting healthy behaviors in children 
and adolescents. The program will support development of nutrition education 
and obesity prevention strategies and interventions that produce measureable 
improvements in health, obesity, nutrition (food behavior), and physical 
activity-related outcomes of interest to USDA. The program will focus on 
populations of greatest risk, including those eligible for USDA nutrition 
education and food assistance programs, the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, and child nutrition program. 

During fiscal years 2009 through 2015, ERS conducted research on the 
economic, regulatory, programmatic, and market forces influencing consumer 
food choices and the effect of these choices on nutritional, obesity, and 
health outcomes. In 2015 and 2016, ERS is allocating resources to nutrition 
research in the following areas: 

• Economic analyses and anticipatory research on food policy issues 
impacting food choice and human nutrition. 

• Investments in data on food purchases, food program participation, food 
prices, nutrition knowledge, and consumer psychology to better 
understand the complex determinants of food choices. 

• Extramural research, drawing upon the multidisciplinary expertise of 
outside researchers and the resources of numerous institutions and 
universities across the country, focusing on: |1) the impact of 
nutrition on health outcomes, (2) applying behavioral economics to 
consumer food shopping decisions, and (3) and analyzing differentials 
in price sensitivity, nutritional preferences, and food access across 
the socioeconomic spectrum. 

During FY 2015 and 2016, ERS plans to continue ongoing research in these 
high-priority areas, including analyses of: consumers' use of the Nutrition 
Facts label in the United States; what we have learned from food labels and 
the future of food labels in the United States; time use and food away from 
home, SNAP and the rural economy, the demographic characteristics of obesity, 
and trends in the amounts of food available for consumption. 

Concerns about the link between eating food away from home and diet 
quality were behind the mandate in the Affordable Care Act that restaurant 
and fast-food chains with more than 20 locations offer nutrition information 
on their menus. While nutrition information has been available for food at 
home products since the 1990s, the same is not true for food away from home. 
The idea behind this provision in the law— which still awaits implementation — 
is that more information would help people make better choices at food away 
from home establishments. In order to establish a context for research into 
the effects of this provision, ERS research will examine the use of nutrition 
information at fast-food/pizza places and full-service restaurants before its 
implementation. 

Initial data from USDA's Food Acquisition and Purchase Survey (FoodAPS) 
are being used to conduct policy relevant research on food choices and food 
acquisition behavior. The survey provides valuable data and information that 
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allows ERS and other researchers to examine issues related to food policy and 
program operations. Initial findings from FoodAPS were published in March 
2015 and additional reports are scheduled for early 2016. 

[The information follows:] 


Economic Research Service 

Extramural Research Agreements funding Nutrition Research 


Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Behavioral economic and food 
selection: a new basis for 
promoting health choices 

2009 

International Life 
Science Institute 

$15,000 

2009 American Time Use 

Research Conference 

2009 

University of Maryland 

$27,700 

De-stigmatizing Fruits and 
Vegetables in School 

Cafeterias 

2009 

Cornell University 

$29,000 

Food prices and obesity 

2009 

University of Illinois 
at Chicago 

$29,418 

The impacts of food scare 
events on brand choices and 
consumption 

2009 

Rutgers University 

$36,000 

The National Household Food 
Acquisition and Purchase Study 

2009 

Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. 

$4,270, 000 

Food Stamp Participation and 
Obesity 

2010 

University of 

California 

$22, 661 

Dynamic Participation in the 
Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and its 
Impact on Child Overweight 

2010 

University of Michigan 

$25,000 

Getting Subsidized Food All 

Over Your Family 

2010 

University of North 
Carolina-Greensboro 

$25,000 

Children's Food Choices: 
Understanding Defaults 

2010 

University of South 
Carolina 

$25,000 

Influence of Developmental 
Differences on Children's 
Responses to Information on 
Foods 

2010 

University of 

Wisconsin 

$25,000 

Is Healthy Eating Viral? 
Improving Understanding of How 
Social Networks Can Be Used to 
Influence School Food Choices 

2010 

Iowa State University 

$25, 000 

Developing Research Capacity 

To Test Behavioral Economic 
Interventions In Child 

Nutrition Programs 

2010 

University of 

Minnesota 

$30,000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Drawing Attention to Healthy 
Choices with Lighting 

2010 

University of 
Connecticut 

$ 30,000 

Menu Modification for Lincoln 
Parish Child Nutrition Program 

2010 

Louisiana Tech 
University 

$ 30, 000 

Nudging High School Students 
Toward Better School Lunch 

Food Choices: Planning 
Behavioral Economic 
Interventions in West VA 

2010 

West Virginia 

University 

$ 30, 000 

Smarter Choices Through 
Nutritional Report Cards 

2010 

Cornell University 

$ 30,000 

Testing a Food Choice 

Innovation for Middle School 
Cafeterias 

2010 

University of North 
Texas 

$ 30, 000 

□sing Positive Deviance 
Principles to Identify Best 
Practices of Choice 

Architecture and Build 

Research Capacity with School 

2010 

Oklahoma State 
University 

$ 30,000 

Improving School Lunch 

Decisions with Fast Lane Meal 
Deals 

2010 

Pennsylvania State 
University 

$40,000 

Multi-Program Participation in 
SNAP and Unemployment 

Insurance: How Tight are the 
Strands of the Recessionary 
Safety Net? 

2010 

College of William of 
Mary 

$40,000 

Occupation, 'Health Behaviors, 
and Obesity 

2010 

Tulane University 

$55,000 

Energy Use and Employment 
Impacts of a Healthier Diet: A 
U.S. Multiregional Assessment 

2010 

Pennsylvania State 
University 

$97,833 

Joint Contributions of the 
Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program, 

Unemployment Insurance, and 

Cash Assistance to CA 

2010 

Public Policy 

Institute of 

California 

$97,961 

Joint Participation in 
Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and 
Unemployment Insurance in 
Florida 

2010 

University of Missouri 

$ 107,254 

Weekday and Weekend Eating: 
Assessing the Effect of School 
Meals 

2010 

Cornell University 

$ 125,000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Child Well-being in Families 
with Job Loss, Divorce or 
Separation: The Effects of 

Food Assistance Programs 

2010 

University of Michigan 

$140,000 

Can Default Options and 
Incentives Improve Food 

Choices at School? 

2010 

Brigham Young 

University 

$150,000 

Using Nudges from Cafeterias 
and Parents to Encourage 

Healthy Food Choices at School 

2010 

Baylor College of 
Medicine 

$175,000 

Children of Immigrants' Food 
Insecurity and SNAP Receipt 

2010 

Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. 

$180,000 

Food Security and Access to 
Retail Food Establishments 
Among Emergency Food Program 
Recipients 

2010 

Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. 

$180,000 

Local Economic Conditions, 

Food Assistance and Food 
insecurity Among Households 
with Children 

2010 

Old Dominion 

University 

$185,000 

WIC, Food Insecurity, and 

Child Health in Massachusetts 

2010 

Simmons College 

$200,000 

Dynamics of Childhood Obesity 

2010 

Georgia State 

University 

$225,000 

RIDGE Center for National Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research at IRP 

2010 

University of 

Wiscons in-Madison 

miiiiiiii^iii^Q 

RIDGE Center for Targeted Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research at SRDC 

2010 

Mississippi State 
University 


WIC Food Package Revisions: 
Impact on Food Purchases and 
Access to Healthy Foods 

2010 

Yale University 

$265,000 

Incentivizing Fruit and 
Vegetable Consumption in 
Elementary Schools 

2010 

Utah State University 

$350,000 

Economic Research on the Joint 
Contributions of the 
Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and 
Unemployment Insurance 

2010 

University of 
Baltimore/Jacob France 
Institute 

$500, 000 

Cornell Center for Behavioral 
Economics in Child Nutrition 
Programs 

2010 

Cornell University 

$1,000,000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

The Food Environment: The 
Effects of Content on Food 
Choice 

2011 

Iowa State University 

$ 5, 000 

U.S. Diet Quality: Temporal 
Polarization and Nonparametric 
Measurement 

2011 

University of 

Minnesota 

$ 25, 000 

California WIC: Analysis of 
Vendor Behavior and Program 
Impacts on Food Cost 

2011 

University of 

California, Davis 

$ 25,000 

Behavioral Economics Based 
Strategies for Improving 
Consumption of Healthy Foods 
Provided as Part of NSLP 

School Meals 

2011 

American University 

$ 30,000 

The Impact of Nutrition on 
Health Outcomes 

2011 

Stanford University 

$ 30, 000 

The Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and 

Household Spending: A Flexible 
Demand System Approach 

2011 

Clemson University 

$105, 000 

Long-term Effects of 
Incentivizing Fruit and 
Vegetable Consumption 

2011 

Utah State University 

$155,399 

An Examination of WIC 
Participant Redemption 

Patterns In Kentucky Prior to 
and After Implementation of 
Electronic Benefits Transfer 

2011 

Altarum Institute 

$175,870 

Effect of New WIC Food 

Packages on Breastfeeding and 
Food Package Choices 

2011 

National Bureau of 
Economic Research 

$197,696 

Using the National Food and 
Nutrition Survey (NATFAN) to 
Examine WIC Participant Food 
Choices and Intakes Before and 
After Changes in the Food 
Benefit 

2011 

Texas A&M University 

$200,000 

Using Nudges and Incentives to 
Promote Long-Run Consumption 
of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Children 

2011 

Brigham Young 

University 

$ 243, 985 

RIDGE Center for National Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research 

2011 

University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

$ 250,000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

RIDGE Center for Targeted Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research 

2011 

Mississippi State 
University 

$250,000 

Food APS Geography Study 
{Tufts) 

2011 

Tufts University 

$290,000 

Cornell Center for Behavioral 
Economics in Child Nutrition 
Programs 

2011 

Cornell University 

$571,000 

Food APS Geography Study 
{Illinois ) 

2011 

University of 

Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaqne 

$655, 000 

The Economics of Beverage 
Choices among WIC and SNAP 
participants 

2011 

Yale University 

$128, 596 

The Effect of Food Programs on 
Alternative Poverty Measures 

2011 

The Urban Institute 

$170, 663 

The Impact of Food Deserts on 
the Healthy Outcomes of the 
Elderly 

2011 

Kent State University 

10,000 

Economics of WiC and Infant 
Formula Markets 

2012 

South Dakota State 
University 

$20,000 

Experiments to Assess 

Consumers' Willingness to Pay 
for Organic Foods Carrying the 
USDA's Organic Seal 

2012 

Iowa State University 

$20,000 

Understanding SNAP-UI 
Interactions and Income after 
Job Loss 

2012 

Univ. of Texas 

$25,000 

What drives disparities in 
food purchases? An Examination 
of differentials in price 
sensitivity, nutritional 
preferences, and real access 
across the socioeconomic 
spectrum 

2012 

University of 
Pennsylvania 

$27,500 

SNAP Participation and Health 
Care Utilization 

2012 

Hunter College 

$28, 149 

Food Assistance and Family 
Routines in Three American 
Cities 

2012 

University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 

$29, 973 

Investigating the Effects of 
School Menu Choice Options on 
Student Food Selection: 
Obtaining Information to 

Improve School Foodservice 
Directors ' Menu Planning 
Decisions 

2012 

Pennsylvania State 
University 

$30, 000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Understanding Under-Reporting 
of SNAP in the NHANES Survey 

2012 

George Washington 
University 

$30,000 

BMI : Accounting for the Full 

Day 

2012 

Louisiana State 
University 

$30,000 

Are Eating and Obesity a 

Family Affair 

2012 

Univ. of Virginia 

$32,000 

The Effects of Age and Cohort 
on Dietary Quality 

2012 

University of 

Minnesota 

$34,813 

Cost Efficiencies for 
Departments in Retail 
Supermarket Stores 

2012 

University of 

Minnesota 

$35, 125 

RIDGE Center for National Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research 

2012 

University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

$250,000 

RIDGE Center for Targeted Food 
and Nutrition Assistance 
Research 

2012 

Mississippi State 
University 

$250, 000 

Neighborhood Food Environment, 
Store Format, and Shopping 
Basket Healthfulness 

2013 

The Pennsylvania State 
University 

$25,000 

Food Security Model 

Development 

2013 

Iowa State University 

$25,000 

Linking USDA Food Intake 

Surveys to Analyze Long-Run 
Dietary Patterns for Research 
on Dietary Quality 

2013 

University of 

Minnesota 

$26, 000 

Investigating The Effects of 
School Menu Choice Options on 
Student Food Selection; 
Obtaining Information to 

Improve School Foodservice 
Direct 

2013 

The Pennsylvania State 
University 

$35,000 

State Variation in WIC food 
package costs; The role of 
prices, caseload composition 
and cost-containment practices 

2013 

South Dakota State 
University 

$45, 000 

SNAP Caseload Dynamics: An 
Examination of SNAP Policy and 
Economic Conditions Across 
States and Over Time 

2013 

Michigan State 
University 

$49, 958 

Food Consumption by Income 
Groups in Selected Food- 
Insecure Countries 

2013 

The World Bank 

$50, 000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

The New Safety Net: Why SNAP 
Matters 

2013 

University of Kentucky 

$50,000 

Incentivizing Healthful Food 
Purchases by SNAP Recipients 

2013 

University of 

Minnesota 

$100, 000 

The Effects of SNAP on 
Assessments of Food Needs and 
Food Security 

2013 

University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 

$100,000 

The Effect of SNAP on the 
alleviation of food 
insecurity: How it varies 

across households . 

2013 

Research Foundation of 
the City University of 
New York 

$120,000 

Analysis of ARRA and Household 
Expenditures Using the PSID 

2013 

Regents of The 
University of Michigan 

$150, 000 

National Household Food 
Acquisition and Purchase 

Survey (FoodAPS) IRI Retail 
and Household Data Enclave 

2013 

National Opinion Res . 
Center (NORC) 

$154,171 

Factors Affecting State-Level 
Prevalence of Food Insecurity 
in Households with Children 

2013 

University of 

Wisconsin - Madison 

$170,000 

The Economic Determinants of 
Regional Food Price Variation: 
Cost-of-Living Adjustments and 
Other Policy Interventions 

2013 

University of 

Minnesota 

$200,000 

Food Insecurity, Health, and 
Disability in the National 
Health Interview Survey 

2013 

UCLA 

$300,000 

Understanding SNAP and Food 
Security among Low-Income 
Households 

2013 

University of Kentucky 
Research Foundation 

$400, 000 

FoodAPS data quality and 
usability 

2014 

Penn State University 

$10,500 

Perspectives On Time Use In 

The U.S 

2014 

University Of Maryland 

18, 911 

The Changing Structure of 

Retail Food Stores and its 
Impact on Direct Marketing 

2014 

Louisiana State 
University 

20,000 

Capturing Changes in the U.S. 
Food Supply and Nutrient 

Intake Patterns 

2014 

Ohio State University 

$23, 400 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Does using SNAP benefits 
affect the quality of food 
households purchase? 

2014 

University of 

California - Davis 

$25,000 

The Evolving Role of Food 
Sourced Outside the Home on 

Diet Quality in the United 
States, 1977-2010 

2014 

University of Georgia 

$25, 000 

Supply-Side Subsidies to 

Improve Food Access: Evidence 
from the New Markets Tax 

Credit 

2014 

Drexel University 

$25, 000 

Behavioral Economics-Based 
Strategies for Improving 
Vegetable Consumption in 

Schools 

2014 

American University 

$25,000 

Consumer Demand for Greek- 
style Yogurt and its 
Implications to the Dairy 
Industry in the United States 

2014 

Texas A&M University 

$25, 000 

Understanding the Inter- 
relationships of SNAP and UI 
Programs Across States 

2014 

George Washington 
University 

$27,000 

Accounting for partial 
redemptions in NIC vouchers 
for cost-containment purposes 

2014 

UNIVERSITY OF 

California - Davis 

$30,000 

Examining the effects of 

LIHEAP and SNAP participation 
on well-being of rural 
households 

2014 

Virginia Polytechnic 
University 

$50,000 

Using SNAP Administrative Data 
to Assess the Role of SNAP in 
Reducing Food Insecurity. 

2014 

University of 

California - Davis 

$50,000 

The effect of SNAP benefits on 
the quality of food households 
purchase 

2014 

University Of 

California, Davis 

$55,000 

Price Variability across WIC 

Food 

2014 

Altarum Institute 

$70,000 

Disability, food security and 
SNAP participation among 
transition age youth (age 18- 

25) 

2014 

University of New 
Hampshire 

$75,000 

EPIC data development for 
specialty crops in REAP 

2014 

Texas A&M Agrilife 
Research 

$80, 000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Behavioral Economics-Based 
Strategies for Improving 
Consumption of Healthy Foods 
Provided as a Part of NSLP 
School Meals 

2014 

American University 

$100,000 

Has the 2007-2009 Recession 
Changed the Relationship 
between SNAP and Employment? 

2014 

Oregon State 

University 

SlOO, 000 

The Mediating Effects of SNAP 
on Health Outcomes for Low- 
Income Households 

2014 

University of Missouri 

$100,000 

Setting up for success: 
Developing strategies to nudge 
low-income shoppers to make 
healthier grocery store 
purchases 

2014 

New Mexico State 
University 

$475,000 

Competitive Grant to Establish 
a USDA Center for Behavioral 
Economics and Healthy Food 
Choice Research 

2014 

Duke University 

$1, 900, 000 

Applying Behavioral and 
Experimental Economics to Food 
and Agri-Environmental Issues 

2015 

Arizona State 

University 

$5,000 

A Case Study of Fresh Produce 
Supply to Low Income 

Households in the Metro 
Nashville Area 

2015 

Tennessee State 
University 

$22,000 

Examining How Consumers 

Respond to Price Changes in 
Groceries versus Restaurants: 

A Natural Experiment from Food 
Tax Exemption 

2015 

University of Kentucky 

$30,000 

Maximizing the SNAP benefit 
through optimizing food 
acquisitions 

2015 

University of Maryland 

$30,000 

Understanding Store Format 
Choices among U.S. Grocery 
Shoppers 

2015 

California Polytechnic 
State University 

$30, 000 

The Effects of the Foreclosure 
Crisis on Consumer Grocery 
Purchases 

2015 

University of 

California - Berkley 

$30,000 

Do Supercenters Affect Diet 
Quality? 

2015 

Georgia State 

University 

$30,000 

Disability, Food Security, and 
Assistance Programs 

2015 

Texas A&M University 

$31,800 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Assessing the Supplier Role of 
Selected Fresh Produce Value 
Chains in the U.S. 

2015 

Penn State University 

$ 44,787 

The Association of Food 

Security with Economic and 
Health Outcomes for Persons 
with Disabilities 

2015 

University of New 
Hampshire 

$ 100,000 

Food Insecurity and Mental 
Health: A Closer Look at SNAP 
and WIC 

2015 

California State 
University - North 

Ridge 

$ 100,000 

WIC Redemption Rates, 
Participant Choices and Retail 
Market Structure: Evidence 
from California 

2015 

University of 

California - Davis 

$ 148,000 

Food Retailers; Response to 

SNAP 

2015 

University of 
Pennsylvania 

$ 174, 000 

New Evidence on the Impact of 
SNAP on Health and Labor 

Market Outcomes 

2015 

Georgia State 

University 

$ 200,000 

Heterogeneity in SNAP Benefit 
Redemption: Causes and 
Characteristics 

2015 

University of Georgia 

$200, 000 

Relative Caregivers in SNAP 
and Child-Only TANF Cases: 
Evidence from South Carolina 
Administrative Data 

2015 

University of N 

Carolina - Greensboro 

$225,000 

Developing Behavioral 
Economics-Based Strategies to 
Promote Healthier Grocery 

Store Purchases by SNAP 
Participants and Other Low- 
Income Households. 

2015 

University of Southern 
California 

$250,000 

Exploring Determinants of USDA 
School Meal Program 
Participation and Outcomes 

Using Federal and State 
Administrative Data 

2015 

University of 

Wisconsin - Madison 

$299,754 

Understanding SNAP and Food 
Security among Low Income 
Households 

2015 

University of Kentucky 

$ 400,000 

Using FoodAPS for Research in 
Diet, Health, Nutrition, and 
Food Security 

2015 

National Bureau of 
Economic Research 

$ 800,000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Expanding the Impact of the 
Cornell Center for Behavioral 
Economics in Child Nutrition 
Programs 

2015 

Cornell University 

$1,229,629 


ERS activities related to Human Nutrition 




Extramural 

Intramural 

Data on Food 
Prices, Purchases 

Total 

2009 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$7,567,000 

$3,500,000 

$15,475,000 

2010 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$7,966,000 

$3, 500, 000 

$15,874,000 

2011 

Enacted 

$4, 408, 000 

$7, 966,000 

$3,500,000 

$15,874,000 

2012 

Enacted 

$3, 408, 000 

$8,481,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,874,000 

2013 

Enacted 

$3, 408,000 

$8,559,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,952, 000 

2014 

Enacted 

$3, 408, 000 

$8,559,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,952, 000 

2015 

Enacted 

$3, 808,000 

$8,664,000 

$2, 985,000 

315,457,000 

2016 

Budget 

$3, 408,000 

$8,751,000 

$2, 985,000 

$15,144,000 


Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide the Committee with a detailed explanation 
and status of the National Nutrition Research Roadmap. 

Response: The National Nutrition Research Roadmap (NNRR) for 2015-2020 
was initiated by the leadership of the Interagency Committee on Human 
Nutrition Research (ICHNR), Dr. Catherine Woteki, the USDA Undersecretary for 
Research, Education and Economics and Chief Scientist and Dr. Karen B. 
DeSalvo, the HHS National Coordinator for Health Information Technology and 
acting Assistant Secretary for Health. ICHNR includes representatives from 
the departments of Agriculture (USDA), Health and Human Services (HHS), 
Defense (DoD) and Commerce; the Federal Trade Commission (FTC), the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) , the Agency for International Development (USAID), the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), the Veterans Health Administration (VHA), and the 
White House Office of Science and Technology Policy (OSTP) . 

The main purpose of the NNRR is to encourage all relevant Federal 
departments and agencies to coordinate human nutrition research programs, to 
identify solutions to critical, nutrition-related, chronic disease prevention 
and health promotion issues. The aim is to have participating departments and 
agencies develop specific goals, objectives, and strategies based on the NNRR 
and to identify their unique and collaborative roles, responsibilities, and 
the required resources and time frames to accomplish those research goals. It 
is also hoped the dissemination of the critical research gaps and 
opportunities will inspire the broader scientific community — at all 
developmental stages — to accelerate advances in human nutrition research to 
help improve and sustain the health of all Americans. 

A subcommittee of the ICHNR was created in the summer of 2014 to 
develop the NNRR with input from all participating ICHNR departments and 
agencies. More than 90 Federal experts provided input to identify key 
questions and a set of topics related to each question. For each topic, the 
NNRR provides a rationale, identifies research gaps and opportunities, and 
proposes short- (approximately 1-3 years) and long-term (approximately 3-5 
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years) research and resource initiatives that address those gaps and 
opportunities . 

The three key questions the NNRR addresses are: 1) How can we better 
understand and define eating patterns to improve and sustain health? 2) What 
can be done to help people choose healthy eating patterns? 3) How can we 
engage innovative methods and systems to accelerate discoveries in human 
nutrition? Under each key question are a series of topics with individual 
subtopics that constitute the majority of human nutrition research funded by 
the Federal government. The subtopics run the gamut of nutrition studies from 
the most basic nutritional requirements, through controlled feeding studies, 
to observational studies of large groups. In addition the NNRR addresses the 
issue of developing a workforce able to advance nutritional sciences research 
addressing four areas: 1) Investing in innovative and interdisciplinary human 
nutrition research; 2) enhancing critical skills and capacity for innovative 
and interdisciplinary research; 3) fostering the next generations of human 
nutrition researchers; and 4) invigorating an interdisciplinary scientific 
workforce . 

To date, the NNRR has been approved by all participating Federal 
agencies and is undergoing final clearances at the department level. 

The Interagency Committee on Human Nutrition Research (ICHNR) aims to 
increase the overall effectiveness and productivity of federally supported or 
conducted human nutrition research. The ICHNR includes representatives from 
USDA, Health and Human Services (HHS), Defense (DoD) and Commerce; the 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC), the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), the National Science Foundation (NSF), the Agency for 
International Development (USAID), the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
the Veterans Health Administration (VHA) , and the White House Office of 
Science and Technology Policy (OSTP) . The ICHNR is co-chaired by Dr. 
Catherine Woteki, the USDA Under Secretary for Research, Education, and 
Economics and Chief Scientist and Dr. Karen B. DeSalvo, the HHS National 
Coordinator for Health Information Technology and acting Assistant Secretary 
for Health. 

This Roadmap was developed by the ICHNR National Nutrition Research 
Roadmap (NNRR) Subcommittee which included representatives from each of the 
participating ICHNR departments and agencies, 28 members in total. Sixteen 
members of the NNRR Subcommittee served on the NNRR Writing Group. The 
Roadmap identifies research priorities for human nutrition and describes the 
role of the ICHNR departments and agencies in addressing those priorities 
over the next five to ten years. This document is published by the ICHNR. The 
NIH Office of Disease Prevention posted the following announcement; 
https ; //prevent ion. nih. gov/news-announcements/announcements . The May 26, 2015 
Federal Register Notice, signed on May 26, 2015, was posted at: 
http: / /www.gpo.qov/£dsvs/pkq/FR-2015~05-26/html/2015"12628 .htm . At this time 
the NNRR is in the USDA's Under Secretary for Research, Education and 
Economics office for further review. 

Mr. Aderholt: How is USDA measuring results in the area of human 
nutrition research? Can USDA provide several examples of how USDA or USDA 
sponsored research led to demonstrable results in influencing the key 
measures of public health in the United States? 

Response: ARS uses a variety of measures to assess the impact of its 
human nutrition research. One is the number of citations to peer-reviewed 
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research papers from our program, which gives an indication of the value to 
other researchers who cite our results in their papers. While the median 
citation rate of any paper in the biomedical research literature is two, 
papers from ARS programs are cited at much higher rates with many of them 
cited hundreds of times. 

Another indicator of impact of results is that more than half the data 
used by expert committees from the Institute of Medicine in setting Dietary 
Reference Intakes (DRI) for required nutrients was published by the ARS Human 
Nutrition Research Centers; for some nutrients such as vitamin A or trace 
minerals the proportion was more than two-thirds of the data used. DRI values 
are used in FDA nutrition labels and as a basis for the nutrients that meals 
must provide when offered by Federal nutrition programs such as school lunch, 
military feeding programs including those in garrison or for combat, and 
Women, Infants, and Children. 

ARS also generates the USDA National Nutrient Database for Standard 
Reference, which is the gold standard used worldwide for nutrient content of 
foods. When combined with the ARS What We Eat in America portion of the 
NHANES survey, conducted in partnership with the Centers for Disease Control 
& Prevention, these provide the only nationally representative picture of the 
food and nutrient intake of the American people. These two activities form 
the foundation used by virtually every researcher evaluating the relationship 
of dietary intake with health endpoints in the American population. Because 
NHANES is a cross-sectional study, it is not used by itself as a basis for 
nutrition policy but when combined with additional research, it has had 
profound benefits for the American people. The most important public health 
achievements that were initiated based on NHANES nutrition data include 
fortification of grain products with folic acid that led to an 80 % reduction 
in cases of spina bifida among newborns, the reduction of iron deficiency 
anemia resulting from fortification of cereal products, and the virtual 
elimination of iodine deficiency disorders such as goiter and stillbirths 
through iodization of salt. 

NIFA works with its Planning, Accountability, and Reporting Staff to 
collect data from their reporting systems to monitor and evaluate programs. 
NIFA utilizes this data to measure a change in knowledge, action, and 
condition while working closely with our partners in the Land-Grant System to 
deliver research-based information to the public. 

Human Nutrition research projects are designed to fill the gaps in 
research, education, or extension and further develop a goal to implement 
activities in support of the Child Nutrition Research Agenda. For example, 

The Children's Healthy Living Program was developed to train the public 
health nutrition workforce, conduct public health nutrition research, develop 
a food, nutrition, and physical activity data management and evaluation 
system, as well as communicate nutrition and health related information to 
the public. As a result, students were trained from Associate to Doctoral 
degree levels; twenty-two trainees actively pursued degrees at the three 
universities-Oniversity of Hawaii, University of Guam, and University of 
Alaska. In addition, the project's research results provided evidence-based 
information for the policy makers to make informed decisions. 

Research shows projects focusing on school lunchrooms must balance 
profits in addition to the costs to effectively deliver meals to students. 

The Smarter Lunchrooms Movement provides low/no-cost environmental 
interventions that help increase participation in the program and reduce 
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plate waste, while increasing the bottom line for foodservice operations. The 
project showed moving the fruit resulted in a savings of 3 cents per serving 
and the complete Smarter Lunchrooms Makeover resulted in a savings of 2 cents 
per serving of fruit and vegetables and a savings of 3 cents per entree 
serving. In addition, slicing fruit resulted in a savings of 4 cents per 
serving . 

In another example, the Sanos y Fuertes project supports USDA' s 
Nutrition and Health goal by implementing obesity prevention with 100 
families each year; it also provided experiential student learning to a 
cross-disciplinary cohort. Thus, combining applied learning, community based 
participatory research methods, and multidisciplinary teams is an effective 
approach to prepare highly-qualified future professionals to address the 
global obesity epidemic. 

Major accomplishments of our basic nutrition research on diet and 
consumption of probiotics show Lactobacillus persistence and anti- 
inflammatory potential are significantly altered upon consuming a high-fat as 
opposed to a low-fat diet. This knowledge is a substantive contribution to 
the nutrition and health fields because it shows the human diet can have 
profound impacts on the efficacy of bioactive components of food. The results 
are useful in improving the design of probiotic food delivery matrices and 
dietary recommendations intended to promote health. 

Mr, Aderholt: How is USDA making determinations of which nutrition 
research to conduct at ARS and which to conduct via NIFA? 

Response: ARS conceives, plans and implements in-house research 
directed toward critical problems in human nutrition while NIFA funds 
investigator-initiated grants from federal and state governments, academic 
institutions and individuals. ARS nutrition research priorities are developed 
from inputs from stakeholders and are set out in the Action Plan for 
Nutrition 2012-2017. NIFA areas of research must align with Farm Bill 
priorities . 

ARS scientists must conduct research that addresses one of five 
overarching components listed in the action plan: 

1. Linking Agricultural Practices and Beneficial Health Outcomes 

2. Monitoring Food Composition and Nutrient Intake of the Nation 

3. Scientific Basis for Dietary Guidance 

4. Prevention of Obesity and Obesity-Related Diseases 

5. Life Stage Nutrition and Metabolism 

ARS scientists must prepare 5-year plans that undergo a scientific 
quality review. As part of the preparation of those plans, scientists must 
search for all other relevant USDA research to help avoid duplication. 

Mutual research interest for ARS and NIFA are in Obesity and 
Bioactives. ARS research addresses multiple facets of obesity including 
behavior, metabolism, and interventions across the entire lifecycle and are 
research. ARS bioactives projects broadly focus on understanding the 
chemistry and metabolism of specific food-borne components in agriculturally 
and nutritionally important foods. 

NIFA is responsible for carrying out priorities listed in the 2014 Farm 
Bill. NIFA applies an integrated approach to ensure that groundbreaking 
discoveries in agriculture-related sciences and technologies reach the people 
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who can put them into practice. Through federal-funding mechanisms NIFA's 
human nutrition programs propel cutting-edge discoveries from research 
laboratories to classrooms, and communities. NIFA funds research, education, 
and extension human nutrition projects and programs, some of which are 
specific to the Land-Grant University System, and others open to 
participation by other partner organizations. 

ARS has six locations concentrating on human nutrition in the United 
States. The mission of the Human Nutrition Program is to define the role of 
food and its components in optimizing health throughout the life cycle for 
all Americans by conducting high national priority research. There are 
program specific components for human nutrition research at ARS: Linking 
Agricultural Practices and Beneficial Health Outcomes, Monitoring Food 
Composition and Nutrient Intake of the Nation, Scientific Basis for Dietary 
Guidance, Prevention of Obesity and Obesity-Related Diseases, Life Stage 
Nutrition and Metabolism. 

Mr. Aderholt : How is RES working with other parts of USDA to ensure 
that there is no duplication of resources in the area of human nutrition 
research? 

Response: Almost all human nutrition research in USDA is conducted in 
the REE agencies, primarily NIFA, ARS, and the ERS. Representatives from 
different agencies within the USDA including ARS and NIFA from REE, and 
representatives from The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) meet quarterly 
through the Human Nutrition Coordinating Coirunittee (HNCC) . The committee 
provides a forum to exchange ideas and update other agencies on priorities 
and programs. Human nutrition leaders in NIFA and ARS maintain frequent 
informal contact. 

Human nutrition leaders from these USDA agencies as well as ERS, also 
interact in formal meetings directed from the Office of the Under-Secretary 
for REE. The development of the National Nutrition Research Roadmap will 
further serve to strengthen and facilitate coordination and cooperation 
between the USDA agencies and to help prevent research duplication. 

NIFA and ARS have worked closely together on many aspects of nutrition. 
Specifically, NIFA and ARS generally focus on many of the same broad topics 
and rely on agency safeguards, as well as on the scientific community’s 
professional norms, to prevent inadvertent duplication of research projects 
within and between the agencies. NIFA and ARS built in their own safeguards 
to help prevent project duplication, such as {!) panels of independent 
external scientists who review proposed projects and (2) agency requirements 
for staff to ensure that proposed work is relevant, USDA’s primary system 
containing project-level information on its ongoing and completed research 
projects. The agencies also rely on professional norms to safeguard against 
duplication, such as the peer review process used by scientific journals to 
limit publishing unnecessarily duplicative research. 

Further REE agencies are active members of the USDA Human Nutrition 
Coordinating Committee (HNCC), chaired by the national program leaders for 
human nutrition at ARS and co-chaired by the representative from the Food and 
Nutrition Service. The committee meets to share information among agencies. 

It coordinates the National Nutrition Month activities at USDA (each March) 
and functions as the steering committee for the website, Nutrition.gov. In 
addition to NIFA and ARS, other participating agencies include the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, 
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Economic Research Service, Food and Nutrition Service, Food Safety and 
Inspection Service, and National Agricultural Library, with liaison 
representatives from the Department of Health and Human Services' (HHS) 
Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion, Food and Drug 
Administration, and National Institutes of Health. 


Food Safety 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and eKtension activities 
related to food safety, including participating agencies and funding, for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA' s plan for fiscal year 
2016. 


Response: ARS continues to conduct food safety research that covers 
various foodborne pathogens and foodborne contaminants, including chemicals, 
parasites, and toxins. 

ARS assists the Food Safety Inspection Service (FSIS) in fulfilling 
their regulatory role and obligations. The USDA Office of Inspector General 
(OIG) requested a survey of nitrosamine formation from cooked bacon and 
development of a risk assessment. ARS researchers at Wyndmoor, PA, developed 
and validated a new detection method and conducted a survey. FSIS regulators 
performed a risk assessment using the survey results, demonstrating that 
frying of bacon from the US did not generate levels of nitrosamines that 
posed a health risk to consumers. This work successfully closed out the 
longest OIG audit. Every five years FSIS assesses the background levels of 
persistent organic pollutants (dioxins, furans, polychlorinated biphenyls, 
and polybrominated diphenyl ethers) in US beef, pork, turkey, and chicken. 
Data derived from this assessment are used to determine whether background 
levels of these contaminants are increasing or decreasing in food animals. 

ARS researchers in Fargo, ND, collected and examined samples from slaughter 
facilities across the US. Collectively, the study indicated that levels of 
dioxin and dioxin-like compounds have remained consistently low, and are 
continually decreasing in the US meat supply. 

Human infections due to Salmonella continue to be a concern. Although 
the number of Salmonella on chicken at retail is low, consumers often store 
chicken in refrigerators that are too warm resulting in growth of the 
bacterium to higher and more dangerous levels. ARS researchers at Princess 
Anne, MD, developed and validated a computer model that predicts survival and 
growth of Salmonella on poultry during cold storage. The new model will help 
the chicken industry, regulatory agencies, and consumers better predict and 
manage this risk to public health. Many human illnesses are due to 
consumption of Salmonella enteritidis infected eggs from infected chickens. 
ARS researchers in Athens, GA, determined that housing experimentally 
infected hens in conventional or enriched cages did not affect the frequency 
of eggs contaminated internally with Salmonella. These results demonstrate 
that differences in housing systems for egg-laying flocks may not impact the 
production of eggs contaminated by Salmonella enteritidis. 

Recent foodborne illness outbreaks linked to the consumption of spinach 
and lettuce have focused attention on cattle as sources of contamination, and 
demonstrated the need to determine appropriate set-back distances between 
cattle and produce crops that will effectively reduce the risk of E. coli 
0157:H7 transmission. ARS scientists in Clay Center, NE, evaluated the impact 
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of proximity to a beef cattle feediot on pathogen contamination of a leafy 
green produce crop. Results from the study suggested that the current leafy 
green field distance guidelines may not be adequate to limit the occurrence 
of pathogens in crops planted near concentrated animal feeding operations. 
Similarly the microbial quality of water used in produce production is 
critical and dependent on many factors. ARS scientists from Beltsviile, MD, 
created the world's largest database on pathogen survival. The data have been 
analyzed using predictive microbiology and will contribute to improved 
accuracy of microbial water quality models used for assessment and 
predictions for recreational and irrigation water sources. Both of these 
research areas directly impact the Produce Rule under the FDA Food Safety 
Modernization Act. 

There is ongoing food safety research at a number of other locations 
including Beltsville, MD; Albany, CA, Clay Center, NE; College Station, TX; 
and Ames, lA. The various locations perform research on all of the major food 
producing animals, in addition to fresh produce and processed foods. 

In FY 2016 ARS research will address the following food safety 
priorities: (1) identify and characterize the movement, structure, and 
dynamics of microbial populations within food-animal and plant systems, 
across the entire food continuum, from production through processing; (2) 
utilize omic-technoiogies and apply them to the study of foodborne pathogens 
in complex food systems. Research will elucidate how microbes cause disease 
and assess their prevalence, pathogenicity, and virulence. Understanding 
pathogenicity and virulence is critical for intervention and control 
strategies, modeling, and providing data for the development of risk 
assessments by regulatory agencies; (3) development of pathogen detection and 
characterization technologies for each stage of the food safety continuum to 
provide the necessary data for targeted interventions and reducing the need 
for recall of food products; (4) develop and implement new analytical 
technologies for chemical contaminants and defense capabilities; (5) develop 
intervention and control strategies that will assist in reducing or 
eliminating pathogens in food animals and their derived products, seafood, 
and plant crops during production and processing. Reduced shedding of 
zoonotic pathogens by food producing animals, and contamination of seafood 
and plant material will subsequently help reduce the pathogen load during 
siaughter/harvesting and subsequent processing and storage; (6) develop and 
implement new data analysis tools to analyze the kinetic data of microbial 
growth and inactivation frequently found in predictive microbiology. This 
will allow predictions of how pathogens and spoilage bacteria behave within a 
food system before and after interventions, information that can be directly 
used by regulatory agencies and industry; and (7) pursue alternatives for 
antibiotic usage in animals including vaccine development for foodborne 
pathogens, management practices and novel molecules. This will enable control 
of foodborne pathogens while reducing the amount of antibiotics administered 
to food producing animals. 

ARS research activity related to food safety funding in fiscal year 
2009 was $105,695,000; fiscal year 2010 was $107,597,000; fiscal year 2011 
was $106,789,000; fiscal year 2012 was $106,210,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$97,962,000; fiscal year 2014 was $111,656,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$111,656,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $116,161,000. 

NIFA has supported research on food safety to the total of $27,071,000 
in FY 2009, $43,096,000 in FY 2010, $35,510,000 in FY 2011, $21,668,000 in FY 
2012; and $20,993,000 in FY 2013, $20,981,000 in FY 2014 and an estimated 
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$26,254,000 in FY 2015. In fiscal years 2014 and 2015, AFRI funds were used 
to improve the safety of the U.S. food supply through new and improved rapid 
detection methods, pre- and post-harvest epidemiological studies, and 
improved food harvesting and processing technologies. 

In FY 2016, NIFA requested $46,307,000 for food safety, continuing to 
focus on challenges identified for FY 2014 and 2015, and with increased focus 
on Antimicrobial resistance (AMR) . i^R research follows a systems-based 
approach, from the farm and farm environment to the consumer. This systems- 
based approach will engage public-private partnerships inclusive of trans- 
disciplinary teams of research, education, and extension/outreach personnel, 
animal scientists, veterinarians, microbiologists, entomologists, soil 
scientists, social and behavioral scientists, engineers, and health-related 
practitioners — the latter typically excluded from agricultural and complex 
AMR research related work, at the ecosystem level. Work will include 
anthropogenic impacts unrelated to antimicrobial use within the antimicrobial 
resistance research, education, and extension program, including, for example 
the uptake, fate, and transport of antimicrobials in food crops and 
subsequent ingestion by animal or human-broadly, the ecology of 
antimicrobials . 

ERS continued to make major investments in Food Safety Research in FY 
2015 to continue and expand work on a number of food safety topics, including 
the expected impacts of new food safety legislation on the farm and food 
sector; consumer response to food safety outbreaks in fresh produce and other 
products; measurement of consumer benefits from food safety policy; the costs 
and benefits of mandatory food safety programs implemented by produce grower 
organizations; the economic trade-offs for reducing sub-therapeutic 
antibiotic use in farm animals; and inter-agency collaborations to better 
understand and prioritize food safety risks and interventions. 

An important objective for FY 2016 is to collect data and conduct 
research that will allow a more rigorous assessment of the impact of the Food 
Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) on produce and animal feed producers as well 
as consumers as it relates to the development of a risk based food safety 
system. In partnership with NASS, detailed information about food safety 
practices of U.S. produce growers and packers are being collected through 
nationally representative surveys. Survey responses will provide information 
on food safety practices, some food safety costs, and characteristics of each 
operation. Responses will capture the diversity of impacts by firm size, 
produce commodities, and geographic regions. Analytical policy-relevant 
research reports will be developed in FY 2016 based on survey data. In-depth 
case studies of select animal feed and fresh produce supply chains will 
supplement the survey data to identify farm-to-retail factors that will 
influence FSMA economics outcomes. 

Analysis will include a model of shifts in farm costs and retail prices 
for fruits and vegetables. Preliminary results were presented at a national 
meeting in summer 2015. The report will relate differences in outcomes to 
farm size and characteristics recorded by the NASS Census of Agriculture. A 
related research effort develops theoretical modeling and a literature review 
to help improve estimates of FSMA' s impacts on consumer welfare. FY 2015 ERS 
research estimated demand changes in response to foodborne illness outbreaks 
from different microbial contaminants in the same commodity (i.e. 
cantaloupe) . Results found that consumers either make distinctions between 
food safety pathogens and the associated health risks or behave as if they do 
when making food purchases. 
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{The information follows:] 

ERS Extramural Research Agreements funding Food Safety 


Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

Business Incentives for 
Food Safety: Theory and 
Empirical Evidence 

2009 

Texas A&M University 

$37,552 

Incentives and Structure 
in Determining Milk 
Quality and Safety 
Attributes 

2009 

Iowa State University 

$37,043 

Traceability and 
Incentives for Food 

Safety 

2009 

Iowa State University 

$36, 873 

Food Safety 

Institutions: The Role 
of Legal Structure in 
the Determination of 
Economic Incentives 

2009 

University of 
California, Davis 

$40,000 

The Impacts of Food 

Scare E\'ents on Brand 
Choice and Consumption 

2009 

Rutgers University 

$36, 000 

Business Incentives for 
Food Safety: Theory and 
Empirical Evidence 

2010 

Texas A&M University 

$98,026 

Market Effects of 
Alternative Food Safety 
Regulations for Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Tree 

Nuts 

2010 

University of 
California, Davis 

$99,868 

Estimating Food 
Attributable Fractions 
of Foodborne Illness 
from Time Series Data 

2011 

University of 
California at 

Berkeley 

$35,000 

Cost of Adopting Food 
Safety Programs: A 

Lettuce Example 

2011 

Iowa State University 

$60,000 

FSMA and the Development 
of Risk Based Food 

Safety Systems 

2013 

U of Massachusetts 

$25,000 

Firm Penalties for 
Foodborne Illness 

Events: Revisiting Jury 
Decision in Personal 
Injury Lawsuits 

2013 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State 
University 

$25,000 

The Market for Food 

Safety Audits and the 
Safety of Imported Food 
Products 

2013 

University of 
Massachusetts 

$25,000 

Developing a Framework 
for Measuring the Value 
of Consumer Confidence 
in the Food Supply 

2014 

Harvard School of 
Public Health, 

Harvard University 

$40, 000 

Economic Evaluation of 

2014 

RTI 

$60, 000 
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Title 

Year 

External Institution 

Amount 

the Food Safety and 
Modernization Act 




Design of Microbial Food 
Safety Practices Grower 
and Packer Survey 
Instruments 

2015 

Washington State 
University 

$20,000 


[The information follows:] 


ERS activities related to Food Safety 


Food Safety Cooperative 




Research 

Agreements 

Total 

2009 

Enacted 

$1,063,000 

$187,000 

$1,250,000 

2010 

Enacted 

$1,272,000 

$198,000 

$1,470,000 

2011 

Enacted 

$1, 375, 000 

$95,000 

$1,470,000 

2012 

Enacted 

$1,420, 000 

$0 

$1, 420, 000 

2013 

Enacted 

$1,345, 000 

$75,000 

$1, 420,000 

2014 

Enacted 

$1, 576,000 

$100,000 

$1, 676, 000 

2015 

Enacted 

$2,031,000 

$20,000 

$2,051,000 

2016 

Budget 

$2,072,000 

$0 

$2,072,000 


Antibiotic Resistance 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to antibiotic resistance, including participating agencies and 
funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describes USDA's plan for 
fiscal year 2016. 

Response: ARS conducts antimicrobial resistance (AMR) research, and is 
actively involved with many other Federal agencies on AMR research including 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) and other USDA Agencies including the Food Safety and 
Inspection Service (FSIS) and the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
(APHIS) in developing the current ongoing policies and actions related to AMR 
by the Federal Government. ARS provides important research and consultation 
to support the National Antimicrobial Resistance Monitoring System (NARMS), 
which is funded and managed by the FDA, and in response to an FSIS request to 
improve testing for food borne pathogens on poultry during processing at our 
location in Athens, GA. Additional research in Athens, GA found that the type 
of housing of hens had no impact on the level of Salmonella contamination of 
eggs. Scientists at Clay Center, NE have demonstrated that the distance 
between green leafy crops and cattle feedlots needs to be increased to reduce 
the potential for contamination. 

To improve animal sampling strategies to measure AMR on farms, ARS has 
completed a series of pilot studies that involve universities and several ARS 
centers to collect samples on farm and at slaughter houses and asses 
antimicrobial resistance testing. These data are being used by FDA and USDA's 
Food Safety and Inspection Service to make scientifically-based decisions for 
future animal sampling for NARMS and food safety surveillance. ARS has 
completed the pilot study and has submitted the report to FDA. Multidrug- 
resistant (MDR) Salmonella is an important food safety concern. ARS 
scientists in Ames, lA examined the impact of tetracycline a commonly used 
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antibiotic on the virulence of MDR Salmonella typhimurium. Tetracycline 
promoted the ability of some MDR Salmonella to invade host cells suggesting 
that the antibiotic may play a role in increasing the virulence of MDR 
Salmonella. Research conducted by ARS scientists in Beltsville, MD determined 
differences in genetics in Salmonella in Dairy Cattle as a cause of 
persistence and increased clinical disease. 

In, addition, ARS conducts research on the basic ecology of 
antimicrobial resistance including research on the impact of antibiotics on 
the raicrobiome of multiple species of food producing animals including swine, 
poultry, and cattle to obtain a better understanding of the mechanisms for 
the development of resistance in production livestock. There is also an 
active research initiative investigating the relationship between the 
environment and AMR in food producing animals and a workshop exploring 
research collaborations was recently held in Beltsville, MD. There are also 
a number of ongoing research projects assessing practices that will reduce 
the use of antibiotics in food producing animals through the development of 
vaccines and management practices. 

In FY 2016 ARS plans to continue the basic research on antimicrobial 
resistance as well as enhance the research on alternatives to antibiotics by 
evaluating the role of alternatives (both at the pre-harvest/on-f arm and 
post-harvest level) and the role of management practices and the environment 
on the prevalence of antimicrobial resistance and emerging pathogens in food 
animals. This work will provide support for both stakeholders and regulatory 
agencies in developing strategies to address foodborne AMR bacteria. ARS has 
collaborated with APHIS, FSIS, NIFA, ERS and NASS in developing a USDA AMR 
Action Plan and is an active participant in addressing the goals of the 
National Strategy for Combatting Antimicrobial Resistant Bacteria. 

ARS research activity related to antibiotic/antimicrobial resistance 
funding in fiscal year 2009 was $6,482,000; fiscal year 2010 was $6,594,000; 
fiscal year 2011 was $8,998,000; fiscal year 2012 was $8,998,000; fiscal year 
2013 was $8,721,000; fiscal year 2014 was $13,056,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
estimated at $13,056,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $30,056,000. 

NIFA supports research on antibiotic resistance and provided $752,000 
in FY 2009, $1,981,000 in FY 2010, $2,900,000 in FY 2011, $1,686,000 in FY 
2012, $1,682,000 in FY 2013; and $6,724,000 in FY 2014. NIFA allocated 
$3,700,000 in FY 2015, while the FY 2016 budget request includes $33,500,000 
for antibiotic resistance work. In FY 2016, NIFA proposes using funding 
increases to address AMR through a systems approach from the farm and farm 
environment to the consumer and thus engage public health medicine. This 
systems approach will encourage partnerships inclusive of trans-disciplinary 
teams of research, education, and extension/outreach personnel, animal 
scientists, veterinarians, microbiologists, entomologists, soil scientists, 
social and behavioral scientists, engineers, and health-related practitioners 
— the latter typically excluded from agricultural and complex AMR research 
related work at the ecosystem level. Also, NIFA-supported work will include 
studies of antimicrobial usage in dairy, beef, swine, and/or poultry 
production systems. Topics include prevalence and control of food-borne 
pathogens in meat and meat products, and livestock management practices that 
minimize the use of antimicrobials. 

During fiscal years 2009 through 2015, ERS examined the extent to which 
livestock were fed sub-therapeutic doses of antibiotics, the impact on farm 
productivity of such feeding, and whether the productivity losses from 
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reducing such use can be offset by other production practices. These efforts 
resulted in published research on the hog and broiler sectors, and relied 
heavily on special questionnaire versions of the ARMS covering farm 
operations in 2004 and 2009(hogs), as well as 2006 and 2011 (broilers). ERS 
also participated in activities leading into the Department's Antimicrobial 
Resistance Action Plan as well as the broader CARS {Combatting Antimicrobial 
Resistant Bacteria) Action Plan. 

During FY 2016 ERS will release a report that summarizes research, 
conducted at ERS and elsewhere, on the economics of antibiotic use in the 
livestock sector. ERS will also conduct research on barriers to the 
development of new antibiotic drugs for animals, focusing on scientific 
development of new drugs as well as the regulatory approval process. ERS is 
also engaged in a project, conducted jointly with the Farm Foundation through 
a cooperative agreement, to gauge how producers, veterinarians, processors, 
and feed companies are responding to the new guidance issued by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration regarding the judicious use of antimicrobial drugs. 

In FY 2016, ARMS will once again feature a special questionnaire version for 
hogs, including questions on on-farm use of antimicrobial drugs. Finally, ERS 
continues to collaborate with other USDA science and program agencies through 
the USDA Antimicrobial Resistance Working Group, and in particular to work 
with NASS and APHIS on a new annual survey of antimicrobial use in livestock. 

[The information follows:} 

ERS Activities Related to Antibiotic Resistance 


2009 

Enacted 

$92,078 

2010 

Enacted 

$93, 958 

2011 

Enacted 

$82, 876 

2012 

Enacted 

$82,876 

2013 

Enacted 

$82,876 

2014 

Enacted 

$105,000 

2015 

Enacted 

$887,000 

2016 

Budget 

$109,000 


Food Defense and Homeland Security 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA research and extension activities 
related to food defense and homeland security, including participating 
agencies and funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe 
USDA's plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The USDA food defense and homeland security research 

activities are linked to the Homeland Security Presidential Directive-9 
(HSPD-9) and the President's National Strategy for Countering Biological 
Threats. ARS has unique and critical resources dedicated to ensuring that 
agricultural production is secure, sustainable, and efficient with the aim of 
providing American consumers with a healthy, safe, and affordable food 
supply. Many of these responsibilities involve protecting people, crops, 
livestock, poultry, aquaculture, and other living resources from pests and 
pathogens with the potential to cause severe economic consequences and/or 
public health incidents. USDA research and extension program activities 
specifically target gaps in our food defense strategy by providing the 
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scientific information and tools needed to mitigate the impact of incursions 
on our food supply. 

ARS will continue to implement strong national research programs for 
food defense and homeland security, including research on foot-and-mouth 
disease (FMD) and highly pathogenic avian influenza (HPAI) in fiscal year 
2016. ARS will conduct research to minimize the risk to American agriculture 
of diseases, contamination, and/or willful destruction of crops and animals 
to ensure that the safety of the food supply is not compromised. ARS 
conducts food defense and homeland security research in collaboration with 
the National Institute of Food and Agriculture, Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service, Food Safety and Inspection Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Food and Drug Administration, Department of Homeland Security, 
Department of Defense, State Department, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Human and Health Services, and the Department of the Interior. 

ARS research activities related to food defense and homeland security 
funding in fiscal year 2009 was $35,454,000; fiscal year 2010 was 
$39,170,000; fiscal year 2011 was $35,715,000; fiscal year 2012 was 

$35,721,000; fiscal year 2013 was $33,175,000; fiscal year 2014 was 

$35,867,000; fiscal year 2015 was $36,861,000; and fiscal year 2016 is 

estimated at $36,861,000. 

NIFA supports research on Food and Agriculture Defense Initiative and 
Homeland Security and provided $43,700,000 in FY 2009, $44,848,000 in FY 
2010, in FY 2011 $40,638,000, $40,647,000 in FY 2012, and $37,582,000 in 
2013, $42,072,000 in FY 2014 and $42,072,000 in FY 2015. NIFA expects to 
provide $42,535,000 in FY 2016. Funding will support nationally-coordinated 
plant and animal disease diagnostic networks and activities to identify and 
respond to high risk biological pathogens in the food and agricultural 
system. 

ERS conducted research and analysis during fiscal years 2009 through 
2015 to support the needs set forth under the Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive (HSPD) 9. This research developed and refined the Agency's 
capacity to conduct economic analyses of plant and animal disease outbreaks. 
ERS projects assessed how available data containing geographic information 
that could be used to improve geospatial analysis of homeland security issues 
related to domestic food and agriculture industries. 

In FY 2015, ERS researchers collaborated with Federal and academic 
researchers to examine how economic variables and factors affect animal and 
plant crop disease outbreak assessments. This work examined how economic 
analysis contributes to developing more complete understandings of actual and 
hypothetical outbreaks, and to more fully identify what factors are 
significant in measuring the success of mitigation or prevention efforts. 

This research focuses on efforts to introduce economic components into 
epidemiological analysis that will allow analysts and decision makers to 
include social (e.g,, impacts on rural communities) considerations and expand 
the number of criteria that may be used to determine effective outbreak 
responses . 

In FY 2016 ERS will continue to invest in the data and analytical 
capacity needed to provide information about the current market context and 
data needed to support USDA homeland security event assessments. In addition, 
ERS is contributing expertise through subject matter experts to the 
Department of Homeland Security, Science and Technology Directorate for the 
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Agro-terrorism Risk Assessment, and the National Science and Technology 
Council's Foreign Animal Disease Threats Interagency Working Group. 


[The information follows] 


ERS Activities Related to Food 

2009 Enacted 

2010 Enacted 

2011 Enacted 

2012 Enacted 

2013 Enacted 

2014 Enacted 

2015 Enacted 

2016 Budget 


Defense and Homeland Security 

$983, 000 
$983,000 
$983,000 
$934,000 
$857,000 
$934,000 
$934,000 
$934,000 


Food Safety Research 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the process by which USDA is coordinating 
their food safety research efforts with the federal food safety agencies? 

What is the process for determining priorities and funding for such 
priorities? 

Response: ARS coordinates its food safety research through ongoing and 
continuing interactions within the REE agencies. These interactions are noted 
in quarterly reports to the Under-Secretary for REE. Further ARS organizes 
and conducts an annual Food Safety Research Workshop which brings together 
Federal senior administrators/management and scientists to discuss 
current/future Federal food safety initiatives; discuss/address needs of food 
safety agencies; strengthen inter-departmental collaborations; to develop 
priorities and future budget initiatives; and evaluate progress of the ARS 
Food Safety research program. The USDA-Food Safety Inspection Service, which 
is ARS's major food safety stakeholder also provided an annual list of 
priorities and needs. 

NIFA coordinates its food safety research efforts with the federal food 
safety agencies through joint, collaborative planning that occurs annually in 
various meetings, conferences, and workshops sponsored individually or 
jointly by NIFA and the food safety agencies. During meetings and 
workshops that are open to the public, NIFA and the federal agencies gather 
stakeholder input from those representing industry, academia, professional 
organizations, public health organizations, state Departments of 
Agriculture, and the public. Based on input gathered during these 
meetings, and based on food safety priorities identified by Congress in the 
Farm Bill, NIFA develops food safety research priorities for incorporation 
into its competitive grant programs. Food safety research priorities for 
competitive grants at NIFA have focused on enhancing food safety through 
improved food processing technologies, effective mitigation strategies for 
reducing antibiotic resistance, improving detection of foodborne pathogens, 
and improving the quality of food and food ingredients. NIFA works with its 
partners and stakeholders, including the other federal food safety agencies, 
to determine areas of greatest need in food safety, and funding for each 
priority is allocated accordingly. 
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Genome Mapping 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the summary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding all USDA plant and animal genome mapping 
activities, including participating agencies and funding, for fiscal years 
2009 through 2015. Also describe USDA' s plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: ARS genetic and genomic research on agricultural animal and 
crop species is coordinated with that of other research organizations through 
a consortia of Federal agencies (National Institutes of Health, USDA-ARS, 
USDA-National Institute of Food and Agriculture, National Science Foundation, 
Department of Energy), universities, and the private sector. Coordinated 
funding initiatives provide opportunities for expanding genomic resources, 
advancing systems biology and biomedical research, translating basic 
discovery to tools for improving animal and crop production and protection, 
and developing coordinated solutions to data access, analysis, and synthesis. 

Across animal and crop genome mapping projects, advances in DNA 
sequencing instrumentation are reducing sequencing costs and generating 
longer "sequence reads" that reduce sequencing errors and substantially 
improve genome mapping efficiency. 

Bovine, poultry (chicken and turkey), swine, small ruminant (sheep and 
goat), insects and various aquaculture species (catfish, trout, Pacific 
oyster) have all had mapping and sequence progress in the past year, which 
enhances the ability to use genomic information in animal improvement. 
Database development for sharing data and analytical tools has been a focus 
and continues to be a high priority. 

In fiscal year 2015, funding for animal production was focused on 
increases for genomic/phenotypic knowledge based development including: 

• Increase the rate of genetic improvement for complex traits relating 
to health, production efficiencies and animal adaptability by using 
genomic information to enhance selective breeding methods; 

• Develop high throughput phenotyping platforms to improve and speed 
trait analysis and performance evaluation; 

• Identify, conserve, and use genes from germpiasm that is adapted to 
changing environmental conditions; and 

• Develop and share information, tools, and technologies that can be 
used to more rapidly improve animal production systems. 

The fiscal year 2016 budget initiatives for animal production include: 

1) Develop automated high throughput analysis systems for data 
production, data analysis, and data sharing for genomics enabled trait 
analysis and animal improvement and 2) Intensify animal and fish production 
by accelerating productivity gains per animal utilizing high throughput trait 
analysis and advanced genomics enabled breeding strategies. The proposed 
increases will enhance genomic/phenotypic knowledge-based development, 
including : 

• Open data sharing and high performance cloud-based cyber 
infrastructure that enables researchers to share high throughput 
trait analysis data and models from individual to ecosystems; 
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• Integrated high throughput trait analysis across diverse 
environments and locations with whole genome level sequence, genetic 
analysis, and advanced modeling for accelerated breeding; 

• Data harmonization strategies for expanding the scope and enhancing 
the efficiency with which multidisciplinary data can be applied to 
research on agricultural systems and modeling; 

• New open data system for trait data management, data sharing, data 
analytics, and model development for target traits and evaluation 
including cloud computing; 

• Develop instruments for performing high throughput trait analysis on 
animals such as measures of activity, disposition, and energy 
partitioning; 

• Define and measure traits to determine the genetic basis of adaption 
to temperature and water challenges; 

• Increase the rate of genetic improvement for economically valuable 
traits relating to health, production efficiencies, and animal 
adaptability by integrating high throughput trait analyses, genomics 
and breeding; 

• Accelerate bioinformatics tool development for trait analysis and 
genomics enabled breeding by providing training and investing in 
people; and 

• Analyze the animal microbiorae and its relationship to health, feed 
utilization, and growth. 

The research is heavily focused on the development and application of 
genomics technologies to increase the efficiency and product quality of beef, 
dairy, swine, poultry, aquaculture, and sheep systems. 

ARS plant genome mapping made substantial progress during the past 
fiscal year. It supported genetic improvement of the major field and 
specialty crops for key traits such as superior disease resistance, drought 
tolerance, nutritional improvement and yield. Crop genome information systems 
and databases expanded and facilitated access to genome mapping data, 
information, and analytical tools needed for crop research and breeding. 

In fiscal year 2015, funding remained stable for ARS plant genome 
mapping. Ongoing research focused on the following major areas: 

• Crop genetic improvement aided by novel breeding theories and by 
methods for applying knowledge of crop DNA sequences (genotypes) to 
map the genes for key crop traits (phenotypes) and to determine 
their inheritance; 

• Facilitating access to and application of genetic, genomic, and 
genome mapping information through the USDA/ARS crop genome 
databases including MaizeGDB, SoyBase, GrainGenes, Legume 
Information System, and Gramene; 

• Further developing 3-D root imaging to map plant genes that govern 
root traits conferring adaptation to drought and nutrient stress. 

The fiscal year 2016 budget initiatives propose increased support for 
research related to plant genome mapping, including applying ("translating") 
knowledge of plant genome structure and genetic control to accelerating 
progress in crop genetic improvement. The proposed budget increases will 
accelerate the progress of genetically improving high value traits in field 
and specialty crops by: 
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• Developing automated high throughput field-based trait analysis 
systems for data production, data analysis and data sharing for 
genomics-enabled crop improvement because yield, resilience to 
weather and disease, and resource use efficiency are complex 
processes to assess and engineer; 

• Analyzing genetic stocks and specialized populations using advanced 
genomics and genetic technologies to elucidate the genetic control 
(i.e., number of genes, gene action, and genomic map location) for 
traits key for accelerated genetic improvement of targeted crops; 

• Determining the suitability of the current degree of genetic 
variation of crops to maintain yields and nutritional quality under 
a changing climate. 

ARS research activities related to animal genome mapping funding in 
fiscal year 2009 was $30,011,000; fiscal 2010 was $30,765,000; fiscal year 
2011 was $30,487,000; fiscal year 2012 was $29,611,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$27,791,000; fiscal year 2014 was $33,254,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$33,272,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $30,951,000. ARS research 
activities related to plant genome mapping funding in fiscal year 2009 was 
$12,511,000; fiscal year 2010 was $13,254,000; fiscal year 2011 was 

$13,242,000; fiscal year 2012 was $12,971,000; fiscal year 2013 was 

$12,009,000; fiscal year 2014 was $15,385,000; fiscal year 2015 is 

$15,385,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $15,385,000. 

NIFA supports research on plant and animal genome mapping and provided 
$56,261,000 in FY 2009, $55,837,000 in FY 2010, $60,962,000 in FY 2011, 
$48,354,000 in FY 2012, and $41,856,000 in FY 2013. Estimated funding amounts 
for FY 2014, FY 2015 and 

FY 2016 are $46,919,000; $47,675,000 and $47,675,000 respectively. In 2016 
NIFA plans to continue to support research in the areas of Plant and Animal 
Genomics in both competitive and capacity programs. Plant and animal 
genomics efforts for USDA continue to follow the research, education, and 
extension priorities set forth in the USDA Animal Genomics Blueprint for 
2008-2017, the Interagency National Plant Genome Initiative 2013-2018, and 
the USDA Plant Breeding Roadmap. USDA partners with other federal agencies, 
such as the DOE, NIH, NSF, states and international entities. Plant and 
Animal genome mapping includes phenomics, genome structure and organization, 
functional genomics, and bioinformatics. 


Under Secretary's Office 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for fiscal years 2013, 2014 and 2015 that 
shows the number of staff funded by each appropriation provided under the REE 
mission area heading broken out by discretionary and mandatory funds. 

Response: The following table lists the fiscal years 2013, 2014 and 2015 
and shows the number of staff funded by each appropriation provided under the 
REE mission area heading broken out by discretionary and mandatory funds. 


[The information follows:] 
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Direct 

Appropriation 

Discretionary 

Reimbursable Funding 
Discretionary 

Reimbursable 
Funding Office of 
the Chief Scientist 
Discretionary 

FY 2013 

5 

2 

0 

FY 2014 

3 

3 

0 

FY 2015 

4 

2 

7 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a full list of employees and positions 
assigned and detailed to the Office of the Under Secretary for REE for fiscal 
years 2014 and 2015. This list should be comprehensive and include those 
positions providing a majority of their support to the office in an official 
and unofficial capacity. 

Response: The following table lists the employees and their positions 

assigned and detailed to the Office of the Under Secretary for RES for fiscal 
years 2014 and 2015. 


FY 2014 


Under Secretary 

Dr. Catherine Woteki 

Deputy Under Secretary 

Ann Bartuska 

Supervisor, Natural Resources 
Specialist 

Charles Onwulata 

Chief of Staff 

Yeshimebet Abebe 

Confidential Assistant 

Melvin Washington 

Confidential Assistant 

Tiffany Edmonson 


FY 2015 


Under Secretary 

Dr. Catherine Woteki 

Deputy Under Secretary 

Ann Bartuska 

Chief of Staff 

Yeshimebet Abebe 

Confidential Assistant 

Melvin Washington 

Program Analyst 

Karen Gibbs 

Program Analyst 

Tawny Mata 

Supervisor, Natural Resources 
Specialist 

Kim Green 

Science Coordinator 

Richard Derksen 

Senior Advisor 

Jaime Adams 

Program Analyst 

Lauren McGraw 

Science Program Analysis Officer 

Douglas Bannerman 

Program Analyst 

Michelle Landes 

Administrative Office Assistant 

Rena Bannister 


National Agricultural Statistics Service 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the list provided in the fiscal year 2015 hearing 
record of the countries to which NASS is providing technical assistance, 
including a brief description of the assistance provided, for fiscal years 
2009 through 2015 and estimates for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: These activities are conducted on a reimbursable basis with 
support from other federal agencies. As the premier agricultural statistics 
agency in the world, NASS is supporting the U.N. Global Strategy to Improve 
Agricultural and Rural Statistics. NASS staff support this international 
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effort, which affects world agricultural statistics released by the OSDA 
World Agricultural Outlook Board. Following is a list of countries in 
alphabetical order and the activities that have occurred, or are planned to 
occur, for each fiscal year. 

Afghanistan 

FY 2011: Staff conducted an initial assessment of the capabilities of 
the government agencies responsible for agricultural statistics in 
Afghanistan and made recommendations for a capacity building program. 

Argentina 

FY 2013: Staff, at the request of the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
conducted a series of lectures on agricultural statistics methodology 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and regional grain exchanges (bolsas) 
to improve crop production estimation. 

Armenia 

FY 2009: Staff assisted with the initial planning for collecting 
agricultural data with the Armenian Population Census and conducting an 
agricultural census following the population census. 

FY 2010; Staff continued to assist with the preparation of the 
population and agricultural censuses, including how to establish an 
agricultural producer register from the results. NASS staff also 
assisted with the preparations for a food safety survey. 

FY 2011: Staff assisted in the review of pilot population census 
results and continued to prepare for the agricultural census. Staff 
also helped start a food safety survey across the country. 

FY 2012: Staff assisted in the review of the agricultural data 
collected from the population census and made preparations for the 
agricultural census . 

FY 2013: Staff assisted in the development of a detailed plan of work 
and time schedule for the agricultural census. It included a plan to 
test the census questionnaire with rural agricultural households, data 
collection procedures and a public relations plan. Staff also assisted 
with the publication of agricultural information gathered in the 
population census. 

FY 2014: Staff continued to assist with the development of the 
agricultural census scheduled for data collection in October 2014. 

Staff observed data collection of the Pilot Agricultural Census 
conducted in November 2013. Assistance was also provided in the area of 
public relations in preparation for the full Census of Agriculture in 
FY 2015. 

FY 2015: Staff observed the data collection phase of the Armenian 
Agricultural Census and assisted in the development and deployment of a 
Post-Census Evaluation Survey. Staff will assist in the development of 
the census data entry and editing processes. 

FY 2016: Staff will provide assistance in analysis and summarization of 
Agricultural Census Data, and assist in preparing results from the 
Armenian Agricultural Census. The results of the Armenian Agricultural 
Census are scheduled to be published in November 2016. 
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Bangladesh 

FY 2012: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
government for agricultural data collection and analysis in support of 
the Feed the Future program. 

FY 2013: Staff worked with other U.S. government agencies and the 
government of Bangladesh to create a proposal of appropriate strategies 
to further develop a national system that produces reliable and timely 
agricultural Statistics. The system will align with the National 
Strategy for the Development of Statistics and the Global Strategy to 
Improve Agricultural and Rural Statistics. 

FY 2014: Staff worked with other U.S. government agencies and the 
government of Bangladesh to implement the agreed upon strategies to 
develop a national system that produces reliable and timely 
agricultural Statistics. The system will align with the National 
Strategy for the Development of Statistics and the Global Strategy to 
Improve Agricultural and Rural Statistics. 

FY 2015: Staff will provide survey methodology training to Bangladesh 
Bureau (BBS) of Statistics staff and consult on sample methodology for 
the cluster area sample frame. BBS and Ministry of Agriculture staff 
will participate in a study tour to the United States to observe and 
receive training on agricultural statistics in the US. 


Benin 

FY 2014: Staff conducted an assessment of the Government of Benin's 
capacity to collect, analyze, and disseminate agricultural statistics 
in conjunction with the USDA Economic Research Service. This assessment 
was funded by the Millennium Challenge Corporation. 


Brazil 

FY 2009; Two groups visited Che United States for training on the 
survey methodology and procedures for objective yield surveys in 
general with specific application for citrus objective yield. 

FY 2010: Staff from the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
Statistics attended a NASS workshop preparing for the Agricultural 
Resource Management Survey and worked with NASS staff to design a 
similar survey in Brazil. 

FY 2014: Staff conducted an assessment of the capacity of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil to collect, analyze and disseminate citrus area and production 
estimates . 

FY 2015: Staff drafted a proposal between NASS and the Sao Paulo 
Ministry of Agriculture to implement an agricultural statistics 
improvement project on citrus. NASS hosted a visiting professor from 
the University of Sao Paulo at the Florida Field Office and presented 
security procedures used to maintain respondent confidentiality and 
ensure estimates are only made available at the prescribed time on the 
NASS Release Calendar. NASS will host a delegation from Sao Paulo for a 
study tour of the US system of collecting, analyzing and di sseminating 
citrus statistics. 
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FY 2016: Staff plan to continue a series of workshops and on-the-job 
training exercises for Ministry of Agriculture staff to implement new 
or expanded surveys of the citrus sector in Sao Paulo. 


China 

FY 2014: NASS hosted two statisticians from the National Bureau of 
Statistics for six weeks. Training activities focused on Census 
Questionnaire and timeline procedures. The Chinese visitors also 
received training on objective measurement and statistical analysis 
methodology. 

FY 2015: Staff plan to participate in a workshop focusing on 
questionnaire design and survey methodology in China in preparation for 
the Census of Agriculture scheduled for data collection in 2016. This 
will be the third census of agriculture in China NASS staff have 
provided technical training. 

Feed the Future 

FY 2013: Staff continued to work with USAID to conduct agricultural 
statistics assessments in preparation for Feed the Future projects. An 
in-depth country assessment was conducted in Uganda. 

FY 2014: Staff will continue to work with USAID to conduct in-depth 
country assessments in priority countries in Africa and Asia. Senegal, 
Malawi, Mozambique and Cambodia have been identified as priority 
countries . 

FY 2014: NASS staff participated in an FAO In-Depth Country Assessment 
workshop in Accra, Ghana which presented the lessons learned from the 
seven Africa countries which completed In-Depth Country Assessments 
under the Global Strategy to Improve Agricultural and Rural Statistics. 
Plans were developed to include additional African countries and 
improve the process. 

FY 2015; NASS staff participated in a Regional Workshop on Agricultural 
and Food Security Data and Statistics for east Africa countries 
focusing on technical aspects of collecting agricultural statistics as 
well as the value of agricultural statistics to market participants and 
policy officials. Two staff participated in an FAO workshop under the 
Global Strategy focusing on Master Sample Frames. 

FY 2016: Staff will attend the Africa Commission on Agricultural 
Statistics and the Asia/Pacific Commission on Agricultural Statistics 
to consult with Development Partners and members countries as part of 
the Global Strategy- 

Georgia 

FY 2009: NASS staff provided assistance to the Georgian Department of 
Statistics in the development of data collection quality control 
procedures. In addition, staff assisted in the analysis and 
summarization of Georgian quarterly agricultural survey and designed 
the sample for 2010. Staff from the Georgian Department of Statistics 
also traveled to the United States for training on survey methodology. 

FY 2010: Staff assisted with the analysis and summarization of 
quarterly agricultural survey data. Staff helped develop interviewer 
training programs and training for regional offices within Georgia. 
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NASS Staff also helped conduct data users meetings to determine the 
data needs of both public and private data users in the country. 
Finally, NASS assisted in producing a supplemental survey on animal 
health practices. 

FY 2011: NASS staff assisted in preparations for the 2011 quarterly 
agricultural surveys. Staff also assisted in the review and analysis 
of the animal health practices survey. In addition, staff helped 
conduct regional training on data collection and survey methodology. 

FY 2012: NASS continued to provide technical assistance to improve the 
quarterly agricultural surveys by instituting new survey methodologies 
and quality control procedures. NASS is assisting with collection and 
processing of animal health data from a survey of farmers and a survey 
of veterinarians. 

FY 2013: NASS staff continued the FY 2012 program of assistance. 
Technical assistance efforts by NASS included assisting GEOSTAT to 
prepare annual and quarterly statistical publications; assisting 
GEOSTAT to update the list of agricultural operators and select new 
samples of agricultural operators for 2013 surveys; and assisting 
GEOSTAT in the beginning preparations for conducting an agricultural 
census and population census in November 2014. 

FY 2014: NASS continued to work to design and implement new 
agricultural surveys necessary to provide data for public and private 
sector users of Georgian agricultural statistics including the MOA's 
unit for market outlook and agricultural policy analysis. NASS staff 
will continue to assist in preparations of the agricultural census 
planned for November 2014. 

FY 2015: Staff assisted with the observation of the data collection of 
the Census of Agriculture and provided process improvements to the data 
collection process. Staff also assisted in development of a Post Census 
Evaluation Survey. They will also provide edit and analysis training on 
census data. Additional annual crop and livestock surveys will be 
developed to expand the agricultural information available for policy 
and market outlook analysis. 

FY 2016: Staff will provide assistance in analysis and summarization 
of Agricultural Census Data, and assist in preparing results from the 
Georgian Agricultural Census. The results of the Georgian Agricultural 
Census are scheduled to be published in April 2016. Staff will also 
provide assistance in developing and implementing new crop and 
livestock surveys. 

Ghana 

FY 2011: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
Government of Ghana for agricultural data collection and analysis in 
support of the Feed the Future program. 

FY 2012: NASS visited appropriate officials and staff at the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture and the Ghana Statistical Service to determine 
their priorities and identify collaborative activities for improving 
the timeliness and accuracy of the agricultural statistics they 
produce. This information formed the basis of a detailed plan for 
moving forward with an agricultural statistics improvement project. 
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Haiti 

FY 2010: NASS staff conducted an initial assessment of the market 
information and agricultural statistics system in Haiti during August 
2010 . 

FY 2011: Staff completed an assessment of the agricultural statistics 
system in Haiti that included the Ministry of Agriculture, Natural 
Resources and Rural Development, National Food Security Coordination 
Office, National Center for Geo Spatial Information, Food Security 
Network, and the Haitian Institute of Statistics and Computing. NASS 
hosted a study tour for selected representatives of organizations 
associated with agricultural statistics to establish a long-term 
capacity building program in Haiti. 

FY 2012: NASS worked with Haitian officials to implement an 
agricultural statistics capacity building program. A pilot project to 
test methodology for an annual agricultural survey was implemented. 

FY 2013: NASS assisted with training Haitian staff in the areas of 
data collection, editing, analysis, summarization and quality control 
procedures for agricultural surveys. This training resulted in 
conducting the first nationwide sample survey for crop production and 
livestock inventory. 

FY 2014: NASS continued training Haitian staff in the areas of data 
editing, analysis, summarization and data dissemination for the first 
data release from the 2013 agricultural survey. Further training will 
continue in preparation for the 2014 crop production and livestock 
inventory survey cycles. NASS staff participated in the workshop 
developed for the release of the first country-wide agricultural 
production surveys . 

FY 2015: Staff will continue training in the areas of data editing, 
analysis, summarization and dissemination of agricultural statistics. 
The agricultural production survey will be expanded from covering the 
first crop season to include all three crop seasons in Haiti. 

FY 2016: Staff will examine the feasibility of collecting survey 

data and publishing results for in-season crops forecasts. 

India 

FY 2013: NASS staff met with counterparts in the Ministry of 
Agriculture and public and private research institutions to assess 
areas that are of highest importance for cooperation in agricultural 
statistics and market information. 

FY 2014: NASS, along with other USDA agencies, continued its 
cooperative relationship with Indian counterparts and proposed training 
and study tours for improving agricultural statistics methodologies. 

Indonesia 

FY 2010: NASS staff conducted an extensive review of the agricultural 
statistics system of the Central Bureau of Statistics and provided 
recommendations for improvements. 
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Japan 

FY 2014: NASS hosted two statisticians from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries for two months. Training activities 
focused on the contractual agreement NASS has with the National 
Association of State Departments of Agriculture (NASDA) to hire the 
enumerative staff for NASS surveys. The Japanese visitors also 
received training on general NASS survey and statistical methodology. 

Madagascar 

FY 2009: NASS organized and hosted a study tour for officials with the 
Directorate of Information Systems at the Malagasy Ministry of 
Agriculture, Livestock and Fisheries. The group learned about 
organization, methodology, and management of programs for preparing and 
disseminating official agricultural statistics, conducting economic 
analyses relative to production agriculture and agricultural markets, 
and developing marketing strategies. Further activities were suspended 
by the U.S. State Department because of political instability in 
Madagascar. 


Malawi 

FY 2014: NASS Staff participated with staff from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to create an action plan 
for the implementation of the Statistics Master Plan to improve the 
Government of Malawi's ability to collect, analyze, and disseminate 
agricultural statistics . 

Moldova 

FY 2011: NASS staff conducted an assessment of the Moldova National 
Bureau of Statistics, capacity to collect, analyze, and disseminate 
agricultural statistics. Recommendations were provided for developing 
the Moldova General Agricultural Census (GAC) questionnaire. The 
design of a list sampling frame from GAC respondents was initiated. 

FY 2012: NASS assisted with the development of a regular agricultural 
survey program. The survey program will consist of other, smaller 
surveys that use the sampling frame generated from the GAC as a basis 
for the sample. 

Mongolia 

FY 2009: Staff worked with the National Statistics Office to design a 
sample to determine livestock mortality rates in pilot aimags {states) 
to be used to determine indemnity payments for an index-based livestock 
insurance program sponsored by the World Bank. Staff also summarized 
results of the survey. 

FY 2010: Staff continued work with the National Statistics Office to 
design a sample to determine livestock mortality rates in pilot and 
operational aimags (states) to be used to determine indemnity payments 
for an index based livestock insurance program. Staff assisted the 
National Statistics Office's development of a summarization system. 

FY 2011: Staff continued work with the National Statistics Office to 
design a sample to determine livestock mortality rates in pilot and 
operational aimags (states) to be used to determine indemnity payments 
for an index based livestock insurance program. The program covered 
over eighty percent of the country. 
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FY 2012: Staff continued to assist with implementation of the index- 
based livestock insurance program. The program was expanded to cover 
the entire country. The National Statistics Office has the capacity to 
design a sample, collect the required data and summarize the results to 
meet the needs of the livestock insurance program. 

Mozambique 

FY 2011: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
government to collect and analyze agricultural data. 

Nigeria 

FY 2009: NASS staff conducted an initial assessment of Nigeria's 
agricultural statistics program. As a result, a team of agricultural 
statisticians from several organizations traveled to the United States 
for a study tour to learn about our agricultural statistics system. At 
the end of the tour, the group decided to request assistance to develop 
a pilot area sampling frame in one State. 

FY 2010: NASS staff assisted geographic information systems personnel 
in developing the area sampling frame in Kaduna State. Staff also 
assisted in the development of a questionnaire and data collection 
methods for a pilot survey using the area sampling frame. Finally, 
staff assisted in the summarization of the data collected in the pilot 
survey. 

FY 2011: Staff assisted with the evaluation of the area sampling frame 
based on the results of the pilot survey. 

Pakistan 

FY 2011: Staff conducted an initial assessment of the agricultural 
statistics capabilities within the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
Federal Bureau of Statistics, and the Punjab Province Crop Reporting 
Service to develop a capacity building program. 


Russia 

FY 2010: NASS staff provided training on survey methodology and 
sampling procedures to the Federal State Statistics Service of the 
Russian Federation as part of a project funded by the World Bank. 

Rwanda 

FY 2013: NASS staff conducted an assessment of the agricultural 
statistics capacity of the Government of Rwanda and prepared an initial 
plan to work with other donor organizations for capacity building for 
the agricultural statistics producing agencies in Rwanda. 

FY 2014: NASS continued to negotiate the Statement of Work (SOW) which 
will form the basis of an agricultural statistics improvement plan for 
Rwanda . 

FY 2015: NASS and ERS staff conducted a Data Users Workshop in Rwanda 
to determine public and private sector agricultural data needs. The 
results of this workshop, along with the results of a two-week US Study- 
Tour for a small group of Rwandan government officials will determine 
the capacity building activities NASS will undertake with the National 
Institute of Statistics Rwanda (NISR) and the Ministry of Agriculture 
(MinAgri) . 
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FY 2016: NASS staff plan to continue delivery of capacity building 
workshops and on-the-job training to counterparts at NISR and MinAgri. 

Senegal 

FY 14: NASS staff conducted in in-depth country assessment of 
Senegal's agricultural statistics system. The assessment forms the 
basis for future capacity building activities. 


Serbia 

FY 2009: Working with the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Water 
Management and the Statistics Office of. the Republic of Serbia, NASS 
conducted an initial assessment of the agricultural statistics program. 
Serbia was planning to conduct its first agricultural census in more 
than 50 years and requested assistance preparing for the census. NASS 
led workshops on questionnaire design and data collection and a 
critique of the census of agriculture questionnaire. 

FY 2010: NASS continued assistance in preparation for the agricultural 
census by conducting workshops to prepare a publicity plan, to train 
interviewers, and to design output tables for the results of the 
census . 

FY 2011: The Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Water Management 
requested assistance in developing a database of information to be used 
to address ad hoc policy questions within the Ministry. NASS hosted a 
workshop on database concepts and usage in the United States for key 
users from the Ministry and provided technical assistance as the 
database was being planned. 

FY 2012: NASS continued to provide technical advice and review as the 
database of information is loaded and queries are developed. 

Assistance was provided for agricultural census planning. 

FY 2013: NASS staff finalized work with the Statistics Office of the 

Republic of Serbia {SORS) to design samples for crop and livestock 
production surveys based on the result of their Census of Agriculture. 
NASS also worked with SORS and the Ministry of Agriculture to jointly 
produce a crop progress and condition report throughout the growing 
season . 

South Africa 

FY 2011: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
Government of South Africa to collect and analyze agricultural data. 

Tanzania 

FY 2011: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
government to collect and analyze agricultural data in support of the 
Feed the Future program. 

FY 2012: NASS conducted a statistical workshop and a more in-depth 
assessment of the capacity for agricultural data collection. 

FY 2013: Staff worked with the Government of Tanzania to improve 
agricultural statistical capacity through the development of 
methodology and implementation of an Annual Agricultural Sample Survey 
(AASS) program. Steps included the development of an area sampling 
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frame, survey methodology, and questionnaire for a cognitive pre-test 
survey . 

FY 2014: The AASS was conducted by the Government of Tanzania with 
NASS technical assistance in two regions of the country. Ongoing work 
continues to provide statistical assistance and training to improve the 
capacity to collect and disseminate quality and timely agricultural 
statistics countrywide. A pilot survey was conducted in December 2014 
to further refine sampling, data collection, analysis and summary 
systems . 

FY 2015: NASS staff will provide training in the areas of data editing 
and summarization on the Pilot AASS data. Planning will continue 
towards the implementation of the first country-wide AASS survey to be 
conducted in the fall of 2015. 

FY 2016: NASS staff will observe data collection and suggest 
improvements for enumerator training. Data editing, summarization, and 
dissemination training will continue. Staff expect to assist in the 
development of the Tanzania Sample Agriculture Census. 


Uganda 

FY 2013: NASS conducted an assessment of the capacity of the 
Government of Uganda to collect and analyze agricultural data in 
support of the Feed the Future program. 


Funding for State Offices 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record listing the funding for state offices for fiscal years 2009 
through 2014 and estimates for fiscal years 2015 and 2016. 


[The information follows:] 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS SERVICE 
Geographic Breakdown of Obligations 
{Dollars in thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

State/Territory 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Alabama 

S902 

$1,103 

$1,069 

$678 

$635 

$211 

$211 

$222 

Alaska 

201 

225 

177 

170 

171 

145 

145 

152 

Arizona 

837 

852 

933 

725 

551 

180 

180 

189 

Arkansas 

1,211 

1,441 

1,271 

903 

1,070 

1.792 

1,792 

1,882 

California 

2, 249 

2,738 

2,082 

1,682 

1,706 

2, 127 

2,127 

2,233 

Colorado 

1,250 

1,313 

1,270 

1,'333 

2,006 

2,821 

2,821 

2,962 

Delaware 

124 

139 

149 

136 

143 

239 

239 

251 

Florida 

1,192 

1,335 

1,363 

864 

630 

231 

231 

243 

Georgia 

1,313 

1,365 

1,288 

694 

1,706 

2,360 

2,360 

2, 478 

Hawaii. 

775 

955 

836 

631 

652 

141 

141 

148 

Idaho 

1,070 

1,198 

1,048 

1,008 

991 

265 

265 

278 

Illinois 

1,441 

1,412 

1,305 

1,136 

658 

268 

268 

281 

Indiana 

1,346 

1,508 

1,533 

1,208 

1,009 

311 

311 

327 

Iowa 

1,284 

1,438 

1,413 

1,022 

1,371 

1,803 

1,803 

1,893 

Kansas 

1,342 

1,315 

1,277 

1,059 

524 

275 

275 

289 

Kentucky 

1,084 

1,308 

1,265 

612 

1, 619 

2,448 

2,448 

2,570 

Louisiana 

1,004 

937 

1,145 

843 

672 

223 

223 

234 

Maryland 

899 

915 

906 

635 

372 

151 

151 

159 

Michigan 

1,366 

1,445 

1,261 

1,259 

1,434 

2,241 

2,241 

2,353 

Minnesota 

1,269 

1,422 

1,312 

1,221 

802 

232 

232 

244 

Mississippi 

1,345 

1,413 

1,252 

863 

611 

190 

190 

200 

Missouri 

1,096 

1,140 

6,661 

9,805 

9,677 

11,353 

11,353 

11,921 

Montana 

845 

1,032 

1,180 

871 

821 

220 

220 

231 

Nebraska 

1,340 

1,313 

1,307 

1,236 

1,704 

2,262 

2,262 

2,375 

Nevada 

257 

288 

264 

226 

179 

153 

153 

161 

New Hampshire 

1,117 

1,162 

1,206 

1,087 

770 

251 

251 

264 

New Jersey 

939 

957 

999 

780 

677 

323 

323 

339 

New Mexico 

733 

821 

801 

650 

590 

219 

219 

230 

New York 

1,091 

1,140 

1,215 

855 

831 

223 

223 

234 

North Carolina 

2,061 

2,036 

1,860 

995 

605 

228 

228 

239 

North Dakota 

1,005 

1,039 

942 

743 

379 

292 

292 

307 

Ohio 

1,428 

1,600 

1,484 

835 

701 

214 

214 

225 

Oklahoma. 

932 

1,131 

1,151 

773 

757 

247 

247 

259 

Oregon 

1,094 

1,225 

1,058 

906 

387 

234 

234 

246 

Pennsylvania 

1,077 

1,207 

1,056 

672 

1,391 

2,381 

2,381 

2,500 

South Carolina 

870 

974 

977 

827 

664 

417 

417 

438 

South Dakota 

1,179 

1,232 

1,365 

899 

764 

638 

638 

670 

Tennessee 

992 

1,026 

1,295 

1,168 

889 

205 

205 

215 

Texas 

1,969 

2,310 

1,847 

1,434 

2,239 

2,496 

2,496 

2,621 

Utah 

728 

816 

759 

712. 

728 

234 

234 

246 

Virginia 

966 

998 

1,003 

582 

576 

220 

220 

231 

Washington 

1,649 

1,642 

1,534 

1,479 

1,709 

2,320 

2,320 

2,436 

West Virginia 

634 

533 

672 

395 

310 

51 

51 

54 

Wisconsin 

1,459 

1,538 

1,529 

1,30? 

1,006 

317 

317 

333 

Wyoming 

651 

810 

906 

478 

565 

267 

267 

280 

District of Columbia 

99, 405 

105,008 

110,532 

120,617 

132,667 

125,304 

128,168 

133,703 

Puerto R’co. 

219 

224 

313 

306 

118 

- 

- 

_ 

Obligations 

149,239 

158,974 

168,068 

169,384 

181,036 

169,723 

172,587 

180,346 

Lapsing Balances.... 

~ 

+ 64 

+167 

+74 

+80 

+ 142 

- 

- 

Bal. Available, EOY. 

- 

+8043 

+205 

+370 

+146 

+ 179 

- 

- 

Total, Available. . 

149,239 

167,081 

168,440 

169,828 

181,262 

170,044 

172,587 

180,346 
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NASS Special Surveys 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list and short description of any 
special surveys conducted in fiscal years 2011 through 2015. 

Response: Below is a year by year account of the special surveys 

conducted in FY 2011 - 2015 to date. 

FY 2011: 

NASS suspended the Census of Aquaculture and a Special Study of tenure and 
ownership of agricultural land. Funding levels in FY 2014 and FY 2015 are 
supporting both of these Special Studies {see below) . 

The 2009 On-Farm Renewable Production Survey was the first on-farm renewable 
energy production survey conducted at the national level by NASS. The energy 
survey provided an inventory of farm-generated energy practices with detailed 
data associated with the category or type of energy produced (wind, solar, 
and manure/methane digester) , installation cost, percent of cost from outside 
funding, year installed, and total amount of utility savings from use of on- 
farm renewable energy production. The On-Farm Renewable Energy publication 
was released to the public in February 2011: 
http: //agcensus ■ usda . gov/ Publications/20Q7 /index. ph . 

NASS conducted an Ag Screener survey on a list of approximately 400,000 
potential farms and ranches. This survey is part of the process for 
developing the most complete Census Mail List possible and is part of the 
base Census Program appropriation. 

FY 2012: 

Activities included screening over 1 million potential farms and ranches to 
build the final Census Mail List, printing and assembling mail paclcets for a 
Census Mail List in excess of 3 million records, and an expanded June 
Agricultural Survey to determine the under-coverage of the Census Mail List. 

FY 2013: 

NASS conducted the 2012 Census of Agriculture. 

FY 2014: 

The 2013 Census of Aquaculture was conducted in FY 2014. A similar Special 
Study was last conducted for the 2005 growing year and provided a 
comprehensive picture of the aquaculture sector at the state and national 
level. This census collects detailed information relating to production 
methods, surface water acres and sources, productions, sales, point of first 
outlets, aquaculture distributed for restoration, conservation, or 
recreational purposes, and farm labor. Results were released September 29, 

2014: htt p://agcensus.iJsda.gOv/PubHcations/2012/index.php . 

The 2013 Farm and Ranch Irrigation Survey was conducted in FY 2014. This 
Special Study has been conducted in 1979, 1984, 1988, 1994, 1998, 2003, and 
was last conducted for the 2008 growing year and provided one of the most 
complete and detailed profiles of irrigation in the United States. Examples 
of data summarized from this survey include: quantity of water usage, 
distribution methods, water sources, equipment and energy expenditures, and 
crops produced using irrigation. Results of this latest Special Study were 
released November 13, 2014: 

http: //agcensus ■usda.gov/Publications/2012/iRdex .php . 
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FY 2015: 

The 2014 Tenure, Ownership, and Transition of Agricultural Land (TOTAL) 

Survey was conducted in FY 2015. This Special Study collected information 
about farmers and ranchers who rent agricultural land to other farmers and 
ranchers, as well as landowners who rent out land for agricultural purposes 
but do not farm. The survey collected income, expense, debt, and asset 
information related to land ownership, transition plans, and demographic and 
other landlord characteristics. NASS conducted the TOTAL survey in 
collaboration with ERS . Results from this Special Study were released on 
August 31, 2015 and are available at: 
http://agcensus.usda. gov/Publications/20 1 2/index.DhD . 

The 2014 Organic Survey was conducted in FY 2015 in conjunction with USDA's 
Risk Management Agency (RMA) . This is the third organic production and 
practices survey NASS has conducted on the national level; the previous data 
collection efforts were the 2011 Certified Organic Production Survey and the 
2008 Organic Production Survey. The 2014 Organic Survey is a complete 
inventory of all known organic producers in the United States that are 
certified, exempt from certification (those grossing less than $5,000 
annually from organic sales), and those producers transitioning to organic 
production. This study is associated with the 2012 Census of Agriculture and 
serves as a census of all organic operations, as directed under the 2014 Farm 
Bill. Results from this Special Study were released on September 17, 2015 and 
are available at: httD://agcensus.uscla.gov/Publications/20 1 2/index.php . 

NASS is currently conducting the ongoing Current Agricultural Industrial 
Reports (CAIR) . These reports were formerly done by the U.S. Census Bureau 
but were discontinued in 2011. The purpose of the CAIR program is to provide 
timely and accurate estimates of production and shipments of specific 
manufactured products for economic policy needs and for market analysis, 
forecasting, and decision making in the private sector. There are four 
reports : 

• Fats and Oils: Production, Consumption, and Stocks 

• Fats and Oils: Oilseed Crushings 

• Flour Milling Products 

• Consumption on the Cotton System and Stocks 

Preparations in FY 2015 have also been made to conduct the first content test 
for the next Census of Agriculture. Four questionnaire types have been 
developed for testing along with the specifications for the mailout, 
processing mail returns, development of an improved electronic data reporting 
tool, and specifications for the edit and analysis. Data collection will 
begin in January 2016. 


NASS Pesticide Survey Expenditures 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide information on the NASS pesticide use 
survey. How much was spent on pesticide data collection in fiscal years 2009 
through 2015 and what is estimated for fiscal year 2016? 

Response: The NASS pesticide use program is an integrated part of the 
chemical use program. Funding is as follows: $2,450K for 2009, $8,201K for 
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2010, $6,705 for 2011, $3,721 for 2012, $1,861 for 2013, $3,504 for 2014, 
$7,302 for 2015 and $7,503 estimated for 2016. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide information on NASS fertilizer and 
chemical input surveys, including cost per year and frequency. How much was 
spent on these surveys in fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and what is 
estimated for 2016? 

Response; In FY 2011, the National Agricultural Statistics Service 
(NASS) redesigned the chemical and fertilizer use program to continue, but 
with a reduced frequency. For FY 2014, funding was restored and the chemical 
and fertilizer program returned to full frequency. The fruit chemical use 
survey is currently being administered {data collection ending January 2016) . 
The last time this survey was done was in 2012. It is currently on an every 
other year rotation, as long as full funding continues. The chemical and 
fertilizer use survey is also coordinated in conjunction with the ARMS for 
row crops and other crops. 

Below is a breakdown of the actual and estimated expenditures per year: 


National Agricultural Statistics Service 
(Dollars in thousands) 


Chemical Use 
Surveys 

FY 

2009 

Actual 

FY 

2010 

Actual 

FY 

2011 

Actual 

FY 

2012 

Actual 

FY 

2013 

Actual 

FY 

2014 

Actual 

FY 

2015 

Actual 

FY 

2016 

Budget 

Fruit 

$2, 410 

$2, 671 

$1,816 

$1, 184 


$452 

$1,548 

$650 

Post Harvest 

3 

1,468 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Vegetables 

37 

4,062 

1,650 


_ 

_ 

490 

2,800 

Row Crops Sc 
Other 

_ 

_ 

3,239 

2,537 

$1,861 

3,052 

5, 264 

4,053 

Total 

2, 450 

8,201 

6,705 

3,721 

1,861 

3, 504 

7,302 

7,503 


NASS Organic Surveys 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide information on NASS organic surveys. How 
much was spent on these surveys in fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and what is 
estimated for 2016? 

Response: Below is an account of the organic surveys conducted in FY 
2009 - 2015 and plans for FY 2016. 

FY 2009 

NASS expended $1.5 million from funds received from the 2008 Farm Bill in FY 
2009 to conduct the 2008 Organic Production Survey. This was a Special Study 
to the 2007 Census of Agriculture and was the first national level survey on 
organic U.S. organic production, sales and practices. Results from this 
survey were released in February 2010. 

FY 2012 

NASS expended $1.5 million, $750,000 of which was funded by USDA's Risk 
Management Agency (RMA) , in FY 2012 to conduct its second iteration of a 
national organic survey. The 2011 Certified Organic Production Survey 
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captured production, price, and value of organic coxnmodities in support of 
RMA' s insurance program. Results from this survey were released in October 

2012. 

FY 2013 

NASS expended $250,000 on an organic special tabulation as part of the 2012 
Census of Agriculture. The special tabulation published selected statistics 
of operator and farm characteristics by all farms and farms with organic 
sales. This special tabulation was released in September 2014. 

FY 2015 

NASS expended $2.0 million, $1.4 million of which was funded by USDA's Risk 
Management Agency, FY 2015 to conduct its third iteration of a nation organic 
survey. The 2014 Organic Survey capture production, value of sales, and 
practices. This survey was Special Study to the 2012 Census of Agriculture 
and serves as data collection effort to in support of RMA' s insurance 
programs as directed under the 2014 Farm Bill. Results from this survey were 
released in September 2015, 

NASS expended $450,000 in planning and developing the Organic Certifier 
Survey. This is a one-time survey that will collect acreage and livestock 
inventory data for calendar years 2014 and 2015 from all U.S. certifying 
agents. NASS is seeking to maintain a data series that USDA's Economic 
Research Service sustained for nearly 20 years. 

The 2014 Census of Horticultural Specialties was conducted in FY 2015. It is 
the only source of detailed production and sales data for floriculture, 
nursery, and specialty crops and provides a comprehensive picture of the 
horticultural sector of the U.S. economy. Results from this Special Study 
will be released December 14, 2015. 

FY 2016 

NASS requested $1,4 million in the FY 2016 budget to conduct the 2015 Organic 
Survey. As directed by the 2014 Farm Bill, this survey will support USDA' s 
Risk Management Agency and other data user agencies to improve organic 
insurance programs. 

NASS will expend $550,000 in planning, developing, and conducting the 
aforementioned Organic Certifier Survey. 


Census of Agriculture Cyclical Costs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update on the Census of Agriculture and 
a full cycle accounting of costs. 

Response: NASS Response: The Census of Agriculture is the leading 
source of facts and figures about American agriculture. Conducted every 5 
years, the Census provides a detailed picture of U.S. farms and ranches and 
the people who operate them. It is the only source of uniform, comprehensive 
agricultural data for every State and county in the United States. The first 
year of the next Census (2017) started with FY 2015 funding. 


[The information follows:] 
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Census of Agriculture 

Dollars in Thousands 

FY 2011 
Enacted 

FY 2012 
Enacted 

FY 2013 

Enacted 

FY 2014 
Enacted 

FY 2015 
Enacted 

FY 2016 
Budget 

Direction & Planning 

$7,400 

$6,800 

$7,790 

$9,514 

$8,364 

$9, 650 

Content Determination & 
Design 

7,400 

9,800 

2,800 

5,245 

5, 947 

5,350 

Mail List Development & 
Mailout 

6,000 

8,500 

13,689 

8,600 

7,995 

8, 600 

Collection and 

Processing 

9,773 

12,789 

29,000 

15, 648 

19, 616 

16,547 

Publication & 
Dissemination 

2,500 

3,750 

4,750 

5, 538 

5, 920 

5, 600 

Total Census Cycle 

33,073 

41,639 

58,029 

44,545 

47,842 

45,747 


Direction and Planning: This category includes planning, 
administration, and support for the Census of Agriculture, Current 
Agricultural Industrial Reports, and Special Studies {follow-on surveys). 

This category encompasses developing timelines, milestones, deliverables, and 
quality assurance checks associated with the Census Programs. Also included 
in here is collaboration with USDA, other Governmental, and private sector 
stakeholders to incorporate critical periodic and emerging data needs into 
the plan. 

Covered by this category are research, evaluation and analysis 
activities during the entire five year census cycle. During the production 
year, NASS gathers critical information associated with the population 
composition, data collection and data processing. This information is used to 
guide NASS staff in making improvements in areas that lead to enhanced 
quality of census products, improved efficiency, and reduced respondent 
burden. Examples include evaluation of approximately 250,000 incoming calls 
from respondents through the Census Helpline, analysis of remarks captured 
from over 280,000 reports that came via the Internet reporting instrument, 
and thousands of emails to our customer service unit. 

Content Determination and Design: Staff from many units in NASS 
evaluate and test the questionnaires for the Census of Agriculture and 
Special Studies (follow-on surveys). New content solicited from internal and 
external stakeholders must be tested prior to production in order to ensure 
the question is interpreted correctly by the respondent. Also, cognitive 
interviews provide vital feedback to questionnaire content and design. The 
Census of Agriculture questionnaire is developed to facilitate NASS 
capability to survey specific sub-populations without the additional cost of 
screening for those populations. This category also includes the cost of 
printing questionnaire for the Census of Agriculture, Current Agricultural 
Industrial Reports and Special Studies (follow-on surveys) . 

Included in this category is the implementation of the findings from 
the research, evaluation, and analysis activities. The information gathered 
from these activities has a direct impact on question modification and 
improved questionnaire design. As an example, NASS will use metrics from the 
census edit system to determine frequency of edit and analyst changes to 
every item on the census form. This enable NASS to discern which Questions 
need to be adjusted to more accurately collect data that leads to higher 
quality data products. 
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Mail List Development and Mail Out: Because of the consistent 
activities necessary to develop a robust and proficient census mail list 
(CML) , and the similar list maintained for the Agricultural Estimates, NASS 
combines the two lists to more efficiently maintain one list that can be 
utilized for both programs and the NASS reimbursable program. The goal with 
the CML is to build as complete a list as possible of agricultural places 
that meet the NASS farm definition. The CML compilation begins with the list 
used to define sampling populations for NASS surveys conducted for its annual 
agricultural estimates program. NASS builds and improves the list on an 
ongoing basis by obtaining information from outside sources. These sources 
include lists from state and federal government agencies, producer 
associations, seed growers, pesticide applicators, veterinarians, marketing 
associations, and a variety of other agriculture related areas. NASS also 
obtains special commodity lists to address specific list deficiencies. These 
outside source lists are matched to the NASS list using record linkage 
programs. Most names on newly acquired lists are already on the NASS list. 
Records not on the NASS list are treated as potential farms until NASS can 
confirm their existence as a qualifying farm. Cost for printing all Census 
Program questionnaires are contained in this category along with assembling 
and labeling the mail packets. Postage costs for mail collection of the 
Census of Agriculture, Current Agricultural Industrial Reports and Special 
Studies (follow-on surveys) are covered in this category. 

Costs for activities involving the screening of millions of potential 
farms through the National Agricultural Classification Survey (census 
screener) are covered under this category. NASS conducts three iterations of 
this screening survey in the three years prior to census production. This is 
a more cost effective way for eliminating non-farm respondents with a four 
page screener rather than including them on the Census Mail List. 

Data Collection and Processing: This category involves all activities 
associated with system development, programming, and data collection for the 
Census of Agriculture, Current Agricultural Industrial Reports and Special 
Studies (follow-on surveys). The completion of a Census of Agriculture with 
high coverage of qualifying farm operations is vital as it provides an up-to- 
date list frame. Activities encompassing processing, editing, and analysis 
are conducted on the Census of Agriculture returned mail packets. 
Additionally, outreach now includes Native American Indian, outlying areas, 
and small or disadvantaged farm operators. NASS outsources some of the data 
collection and processing in cooperative agreements with the National 
Association of State Departments of Agriculture and the Census Bureau's 
National Processing Center in Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

Research on data collection techniques to improve response rates are 
subsumed in this category. NASS routinely conducts research on the 
effectiveness of various treatments to the selected survey population. 
Evaluating various correspondence materials and modes of delivery provides 
NASS with a better understanding of effective interaction with respondents 
while discovering less expensive and more efficient ways of gathering the 
critical data needed to inform policy decisions. 

Publication and Data Dissemination: The Census of Agriculture base 
includes marketing, disseminating, and producing tangible and electronic 
products for external data users, USDA, and the public. NASS conducts 
publicity prior to and during data collection to encourage better response 
rates. Public relations and customer service are important external factors 
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to encourage the continued willingness of farmers, ranchers, and 
agribusinesses to voluntarily provide information on which most of the NASS 
statistics are based. 

Encompassed in this category is the work and activities surrounding the 
release of data from the Census of Agriculture, Current Agricultural 
Industrial Reports, and Special Studies such as the Farm and Ranch Irrigation 
Survey and the Census of Aquaculture. This requires staff time for developing 
publication tables, creating summary and disclosure programs, and reviewing 
data and data products prior to release. 

This category also comprises research into value-added data products 
and dissemination techniques that respond to data user needs and requests. As 
an example, NASS examined ways to improve the visual representation of census 
data which resulted in a new dynamic web-mapping product that were made 
available for the 2012 Census of Agriculture data. 


Farm Numbers and Land in Farms 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart with the number of farms and 
ranches operating in the United States, acreage of land being farmed and 
ranched by category and total acreage for 2009 through 2014. 

Response: [The information follows:] 



Number of farms (1,000 
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NxuDber of Farms fay Econoraie Sales Class - United States: 2009-2014 



Total Nuniber of Farms 
2009: 2,169,660 
2010: 2,149,520 
2011: 2,131,240 
2012: 2,109,810 



$500,000+ 


201.3: 2,102,010 »2009 mZOlO b 2011 *2012 *2013 *2014 

2014; 2,084,000 
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Land in Farms by Economic Sales Class — United States; 2009-2014 



Total Land in Farms 
2009: 917,590,000 
2010: 915,660,000 
2011: 914,420,000 
2012: 914,600,000 
2013: 914,030,000 

2014: 913 000 000 *2009 ■ 2010 ■ 2011 ■ 2012 ■ 2013 • 2014 


NASS Research Measures 

Mr. Aderhoit: How is NASS instituting outcome measures in its research? 
How can NASS do a better job in establishing and measuring effectiveness of 
its research? Please provide detailed examples of how NASS is measuring the 
impact of its research and publications. 

Response: NASS's research and development efforts are in support of the 
Agency's mission, which is to provide timely, accurate, and useful 
agricultural statistics. Consequently, research is predominantly focused on 
improving one or more of NASS’s processes, which impacts the reported 
statistics. The research is followed by a development phase, during which the 
research is integrated into NASS production processes. The impact of research 
is measured by presentations made at scientific conferences, research reports 
and journal articles documenting the research efforts, and research 
advancements that become operationalized. Research is directed toward the two 
primary NASS programs: agricultural estimates and census of agriculture. 
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The agricultural estimates program provides estimates related to 
virtually every aspect of agriculture. In fact, six of the 7 principal 
economic indicators released by USDA are produced by NASS. The estimates are 
useful to farmers and ranchers, industrial groups, researchers, and others. 
They are often influential in the commodity markets. And, they provide the 
foundation for other USDA programs. Research in support of the agricultural 
estimates program includes every phase of producing the publications, from 
drawing the sample of agricultural operations, to data collection, to 
analysis and publication. Some specific examples of recent research impacting 
the program include the following; 

• An area frame is the foundation for the June Agricultural Survey (JAS), 
which is a large annual survey conducted to support numerous estimates. 
An area frame is produced for each state, except Alaska, and it is 
stratified by the percentage of agriculture across the state. 
Traditionally, strata were defined by cartographers working from aerial 
maps. An automated approach to stratification, based on remote sensing 
products, has been developed. The new approach takes less time and 
personnel to produce. At the same time, the proportion of the land 
correctly classified to strata is substantially higher, resulting in 
more precise estimates. 

• NASS has begun collecting data using iPads instead of paper 
questionnaires for some surveys. The collected data can be transmitted 
electronically, making it unnecessary to manually key the reported data 
into the NASS database. This results in savings in program delivery, 
fewer errors, and more efficiency in the overall process. 

• NASS and ERS jointly produce the ARMS, with NASS being responsible for 
data collection and some analysis. When a respondent fails to answer a 
question, a reasonable value must be imputed. Ideally, this imputed 
value will lie in the range of reported values, reflect the variability 
present in the reported data, and maintain the relationships among the 
reported data. An improved method of imputation was developed within 
NASS and implemented in the ARMS. This resulted in better information 
for decision making. 

• NASS collects survey data, and it has access to various sources of 
administrative data. When preparing estimates, these data as well as 
other factors affecting the crop (or livestock), such as temperature, 
precipitation, etc., provide valuable information. NASS research has 
developed models for corn, soybeans, wheat, cattle, and hogs that 
combine the information from disparate sources to produce estimates 
with valid measures of uncertainty. Model results are provided to the 
Agricultural Statistics Board, which has the responsibility for setting 
the setting the official estimates. These models are continuing to be 
refined, and other models are under development. 

The second primary NASS program is the Census of Agriculture and its 
related studies. This program provides the foundation for public agricultural 
policy. The data are also heavily used by industry groups, state departments 
of agriculture, farmers and ranchers, and researchers. Research is conducted 
in support of this program. Some of the results are as follows: 

• The methods underpinning the Census of Agriculture v^ferG revised for the 
2012 census, which was published in 2014. The state-of-the-art capture- 
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recapture methods were used to adjust the responses for under coverage, 
nonresponse, and misclassif ication . This approach also allowed for 
estimates of uncertainty to be produced for all levels of geography. 

The improved estimates provide a stronger foundation for decision 
making . 

• Methods that are coherent with those used in the Census of Agriculture 
are now being integrated into other census surveys, such as the 2014 
Organics Special Study, which was released in 2015. 

• The JAS also provides annual estimates of the number of farms, land in 
farms, etc. Capture-recapture methods that are coherent with those used 
in the Census of Agriculture have been employed to adjust the JAS 
estimates for nonresponse and misclassification. As a consequence, the 
estimates from the census and the JAS are within error of each other. 


Economic Research Service 
SNAP, WIC and Child Nutrition Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the description provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record of the research ERS conducts related to SNAP, WIC and 
child nutrition programs, including funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 
2015. Also describe ERS's plans for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: ERS conducts economic research and analysis on the immediate 
and long-term consequences of alternative policies and programs aimed at 
ensuring access by children and adults to safe and nutritious food. This 
research addresses factors that can improve the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the Nation's domestic nutrition assistance programs, including the SNAP, 
WIC, and the Child Nutrition Programs. Research findings are used by policy 
makers, program managers, and those shaping efforts to promote access to 
affordable and healthful food, especially by low-income households. 

Extramural research leverages ERS's internal research expertise and 
draws upon the multidisciplinary expertise of outside researchers and the 
resources of institutions and universities across the country. 

During FY 2009 through 2014, ERS conducted internal research and funded 
extramural research in targeted, high-priority areas including: food 
assistance and children's well-being; food insecurity among households with 
working-age adults with disabilities, interactions between the "built 
environment" and food assistance; using behavioral economics and incentives 
to promote child nutrition; food assistance and the recession, and food 
access. During 2012 through 2015, ERS is partnering with the Census Bureau 
and the Food and Nutrition Service to make better use of SNAP and WIC program 
administrative data for research. ERS has established memorandum of 
understanding with each agency to use administrative data to understand 
better the program participation decisions of eligible households, to study 
the characteristics of eligible nonparticipants, and to enhance national 
survey data by including better measures of program participation. A new ERS 
report examines variation in the use of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) among eligible people for selected demographic and geographic 
subgroups within a state for the very first time. 
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In FY 2016, ERS research will continue to support USDA's annual data 
collection on food security in the United States, examine how food choices 
and health outcomes are related to food assistance programs and the local 
food environment, and analyze key food assistance-related questions about 
food acquisition behavior using ERS's new Food Acquisition and Purchase 
Survey (FoodAPS) . ERS, in partnership with the University of Kentucky and 
University of Illinois, will host a research conference and sponsor 
innovative research using the FoodAPS survey. 

In FY 2015, ERS innovation in the application of behavioral economics 
strategies to improve healthy food choices and in the strategic use of 
program administrative data made significant progress. ERS expanded its 
internal expertise, provided technical support to other USDA program 
agencies, and formed new partnerships with extramural researchers to: (1) 
fund experiments that incorporate concepts from behavioral economics, 
identifying high (and low) performing options without the costs associated 
with new program implementation; and (2) create and evaluate unique merged 
administrative data systems by linking multiple sources, assessing 
statistical properties, and analyzing the merged data for policy-relevant 
research . 

ERS'’s partnership with Census and FNS has afforded significant new 
research not otherwise possible. This includes the first-ever reliable 
estimates of SNAP participation at the sub-State level. SNAP access rates 
across counties in Texas ranged from about 46 to 78 percent, and SNAP access 
rates for elderly people were less three-fifths of the overall rate for 
Texas. This research, which identifies potential participation gaps by 
county or by demographic group, supports SNAP's efforts to better reach 
people in need. Second, administrative records are providing a mosaic of 
information on program entry and duration, and the level of program benefits. 
Finally, linking administrative records to household survey data has revealed 
the first authoritative look within survey households to examine SNAP sub- 
units, as many residences include non-SNAP members such as unrelated roomers, 
non-citizen parents, and multi-family households. Using New York State's 
linked records to analyze benefits received by SNAP sub-units, a study found 
that SNAP is targeted toward those with low annual income more strongly than 
what survey data alone suggest. 

ERS plays a leading role in applying behavioral economic theories and 
concepts to improving food choices. In collaboration with USDA’s Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS), ERS has invested in developing a major behavioral 
economics/healthy food-choice research program; this includes the 
establishment of two university-based research centers dedicated to 
generating knowledge and developing research capacity in this important 
research area: (1) the New Duke-UNC-USDA Center for Behavioral Economics and 
Healthy Food Choice Research, and (2) the Cornell Center for Behavioral 
Economics in Child Nutrition Programs. 


[The information follows:] 
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ERS activities related to Hiaman Nutrition 




Extramural 

Intramural 

Data on Food 
Prices, Purchases 

Total 

2009 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$7,567,000 

$3,500,000 

$15, 475, 000 

2010 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$7, 966,000 

$3,500,000 

$15, 874,000 

2011 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$7, 966,000 

$3,500,000 

$15,874,000 

2012 

Enacted 

$3,408,000 

$8,481,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,874,000 

2013 

Enacted 

$3, 408,000 

$8,559,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,874,000 

2014 

Enacted 

$4,408,000 

$8,559,000 

$2,985,000 

$14,952,000 

2015 

Enacted 

$3,808,000 

$8,664,000 

$2,985,000 

$15, 457,000 

2016 

Budget 

$3,408,000 

$8,751,000 

$2, 985,000 

$15, 144, 000 


SNAP and State Unemployment Insurance Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the fiscal year 2015 hearing record 
regarding ERS's research effort using data from Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and data from state Unemployment Insurance programs to 
determine how the two programs work together to support families experiencing 
unemployment . 

Response; ERS research examines operational issues of the O.S. 
Department of Agriculture'’ s Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
and its support for the working poor. In particular, the research addresses: 
(1) operational issues regarding SNAP participation decisions and the 
dynamics of program participation among low-income households with workers, 
and (2) the interactions between receipt of SNAP benefits and State 
Unemployment Insurance {UI) benefits. The project has received the 
cooperation and support of SNAP and employment agencies in eight States - 
California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Texas . 


An issue of primary concern is the impact of the recent recession on 
the nation's safety net. Since welfare reform in 1996, the two principal 
components of the safety net are USDA's SNAP and the State and Federally 
funded UI programs. This project investigates the relationship between these 
two important components of Che safety net. 

Information about the interactions between the two programs can 
identify potential "gaps" in coverage or utilization of SNAP. We know that 
about 30 percent of eligible households do not participate in SNAP; this 
research examines the extent to which UI exhaustees turn to SNAP as well as 
the number of months for which they receive no assistance from either safety- 
net program. These exhaustees may be an easily identifiable target group for 
SNAP outreach. 

Preliminary analysis shows that the demographic characteristics of 
working-age SNAP entrants changed over the 2006-2009 timeframe. On average, 
these new recipients became significantly older, whiter, and more male in the 
study states. These changes were especially apparent among new SNAP 
recipients who received UI within three months of SNAP entry. These changes 
in characteristics suggest that SNAP began to serve a somewhat different 
population as the recession deepened. 

A recent ERS report. Participation in the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program {SNAP) and Unemployment Insurance: How Tight Are the 
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Strands of the Recessionary Safety Net? (available at WEBSITE) found that an 
estimated 14.4 percent of SNAP households also received UI at some point in 
2009 (a recessionary year)— nearly double the estimate of 7.8 percent in 2005 
(a full-employment year) . During a recession, households with tight labor 
market connections (their members have work histories and earnings sufficient 
to meet Ul-eligibility requirements upon unemployment) become a larger 
component of the SNAP caseload, increasing the overall share of SNAP 
households that also receive UI. ERS is conducting new research on the 
effects of economic conditions and of State-level differences in SNAP and UI 
policies on joint participation in the two programs. 


Internet Use by Farmers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the most recent information on the use of 
the Internet by farmers. If possible, provide a breakdown by percent for 
DSL, high-speed, cable, or other service providers. 

Response: This summary from the 2013 ARMS provides internet usage 
levels for farm households. In conjunction with reporting the number of 
internet users, the primary type of internet connection for those using the 
internet is reported. The 2013 APHS survey question related to internet 
usage was not answered by all respondents. Those surveys without an answer 
are not imputed in the analysis and represent internet not being used. 

Table 1 shows the total number of farms using the internet in 2013. 
Internet users represented approximately 46% of all farms in the survey. 


[The information follows;] 


2013 Internet Users 





Internet 

All Farms I 





Not Used 




970,754 

1, 124,714 

2, 095, 468 


Percent of Farms 

46% 

54% 


Source ; 

2013 USDA Agricultural Resource Management Survey. 



Table 2 reports the type of connection used by farmers in the survey. 
Of the approximately 970,754 reported internet users, around 66% of farmers 
reported using either DSL or wireless connections. 

(The information follows;] 
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Table 2: 2013 Type of Internet Connection for those using the Internet 


Number or 
Farmers 

Percent of 

Farmers 

Dial-Up 

40, 476 

4.2% 

DSL 

337,446 

34.8% 

Cable 

128,474 

13.2% 

Wireless 

310,712 

32% 

Satellite 

132, 900 

13.7% 

Other 

20, 746 

2.1% 

Source: 2013 USDA Agricultural Resource Management Survey. 


U.S. Alfalfa Market 

Mr, Aderholt: Please update the information provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the U.S. alfalfa market, including production, 
use, exports and imports. How has the market changed over the past 10 years? 

Response: In the past decade, alfalfa production in the U.S. has 
fluctuated from a recent high of 70.5 million short tons in 2006 to an 
historical low of 50.6 million short tons harvested during the drought of 
2012. In 2015, with a harvest of 63.2 million, U.S. alfalfa production 
approached the ten-year average of 64.7 million tons (2006-2015). Yields in 
Idaho, Nebraska, and Texas are projected to be record high 2015 and 
reflective of the generally good soil moisture conditions experienced across 
much of the U.S. during the recent growing season. Year to year production 
declines are noted for California and Washington State where the ongoing 
drought has reduced harvested area and yields. 

During the 2012 drought, particularly in western and central regions of 
the U.S., demand for alfalfa and other hay from beef cattle producers 
increased, putting upward pressure on alfalfa prices. Record high prices for 
alfalfa and other hay were estimated in 2012 when producers earned an average 
of $211 per ton. With improved production prospects and decreased costs of 
feed grains, prices for alfalfa have softened some in subsequent years. In 
2014, the season average alfalfa price was $196 and compares to the ten-year 
average (2005-2014 ) price (unadjusted) of $155 per short ton and the $104 per 
ton farmers received in 2005. According to USDA's National Agricultural 
Statistics Service, the farm gate value of alfalfa grown in 2014 is estimated 
at $10,770 billion, up slightly from 2013, when the crop was valued at 
$10,676 billion. 

In recent years, domestic prices have been supported by growing demand 
for U.S. alfalfa products in export markets. In the last 10 years (2005- 
2014), total demand for U.S. alfalfa hay and products (e.g., meal, cubes, and 
dehydrated alfalfa) in export markets has increased by 56 percent, from a 
total of 8.904 million metric tons in 2005 to more than 13.931 million metric 
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tons in 2014. Countries including United Arab Emirates and China have 
significantly increased their imports of U.S. alfalfa hay, which were 
virtually zero in 2005 and now account for more than 39 percent of volume 
exports in 2014. 

U.S. imports of alfalfa hay and products (bales and cubes) has 
increased significantly since 2011 and in concert with corresponding 
reductions in domestic production. In 2011, approximately 468.6 thousand 
metric tons of alfalfa and products were imported to the U.S.; in 2014 745.6 
thousand tons were imported. Most U.S. imports, approximately 54 percent in 
2014, originate in Canada and are planting seeds as opposed to alfalfa or 
processed hay products. 

In fiscal years 2009 through 2015, market analysis for alfalfa and hay 
markets was a routine part of the Feedgrains Situation and Outlook 
activities, with market conditions regularly reported in the monthly Feed 
newsletter, a component of ERS' agricultural outlook program. A variety of 
alfalfa and hay data are frequently updated and released to the public 
through the ERS feed grains database. 


Sustainable Agriculture 

Mr, Aderholt: Is USDA involved in any economic research to determine 
the costs and benefits of sustainable agriculture? If so, how does the 
Department define sustainable agriculture? 

Response: ERS has ongoing research in several areas related to 

sustainable agriculture. This includes research on: the economics of 
nitrogen use and management, tradeoffs associated with policies to improve 
water quality, farmer adoption of conservation practices and participation in 
conservation programs, the economics of labeling issues (including eco labels 
or labels that claim a product is "sustainable"), the economics of climate 
change and groundwater management, the economics of pesticide and antibiotic 
use, organic agriculture, economics of pollination services, and the 
valuation of ecosystem services. Our research evaluates the tradeoffs, 
potential benefits, and costs of alternative programs and policies to promote 
sustainable use of natural resources and promote the goals of meeting the 
food and fiber needs of the Nation, enhancing environmental quality and the 
natural resource base, and efficient resource use while sustaining the 
economic viability of the farm sector and the well-being of farmers and 
ranchers, workers, and consumers. 

The 1977 and 1990 Farm Bills describe sustainable agriculture as an 
integrated system of plant and animal production practices having a site- 
specific application that will, over the long term: 

• satisfy human food and fiber needs; 

• enhance environmental quality and the natural resource base upon which 
the agricultural economy depends; 

• make the most efficient use of nonrenewable resources and on-farm 
resources and integrate, where appropriate, natural biological cycles 
and controls; 

• sustain the economic viability of farm operations;and 

• enhance the quality of life for farmers and society as a whole. 
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(See Section 1404(17) of the National Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103(17) and the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (FACTA), Public Law 101-624. Title XVI, 
Subtitle A, Section 1603, GPO, Washington, D.C., 1990 NAL Call#KF1692 . A31 
1990. ) 


Transportation Research 

Mr, Aderholt: Is USDA conducting any economic research on current and 
future needs related to the national transportation infrastructure supporting 
U.S. agriculture? As part of this research, is USDA looking at the economics 
of international trade and how the current and future needs (domestic rail, 
container ship size, etc.) will impact competitiveness of U.S. agriculture? 

If not, what part of the federal government is funding this type of research? 

Response: In FY 2016 ERS will analyze the potential price impacts of 
availability of different modes of transportation on local corn basis and 
prices in key states in the Corn Belt. Results will provide insight into the 
additional costs associated with an aging transportation infrastructure and 
unexpected weather patterns likely to continue to affect the Corn Belt in the 
future . 


ERS Research Measures 

Mr. Aderholt: How is ERS instituting outcome measures in its research? 
How can ERS do a better job in establishing and measuring effectiveness of 
its research? Please provide detailed examples of how ERS is measuring the 
impact of its research and publications. 

Response: The mission of ERS is to inform and enhance public and 
private decision making on a broad range of economic and policy issues 
related to agriculture, food, the environment, and rural development. ERS has 
developed a set of performance measures Co measure and to demonstrate the use 
of our research findings, market analysis, and data programs to inform and 
improve decision making by policy makers, regulators, program managers, and 
those shaping the public debate on important socioeconomic issues. 

Several measures have been developed that are reported externally for 
the Agency's budget and performance documentation. These measures 
demonstrate the demand for, and use of, ERS research findings, data, 
and analysis to support and inform decision making. 

Briefings on research findings that inform policy officials and 
stakeholders on policy issues: Central to the mission of the ERS is the 
delivery of research findings, data, and analysis to key public and 
private decision makers. Briefings for senior policymakers ensure that 
the results of the Agency's research program are made available to, and 
used by, those who make decisions and implement public policy decisions 
related to agriculture, food, the environment, and rural development. 
This measure tracks briefings for such officials as the Secretary of 
Agriculture and senior advisors, USDA Under Secretaries, USDA and other 
Federal program agency heads, and White House and Congressional staff. 

Research, data, and analysis on policy relevant issues provided at the 
request of key decision makers and policy officials: This measure 
demonstrates that ERS research, market analysis, and data are used by 
decision makers. Requests from decision makers for rapid-response 
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answers to key policy issues provided by ERS {"staff analysis") provide 
evidence that the Agency's research program helps support informed 
decision making by policy officials, including the Secretary of 
Agriculture and senior advisors, USDA Under Secretaries, USDA and other 
Federal program agencies, and White House and Congressional staff. 

Federal Register Notices and other Government use of ERS information: 

This measure tracks the number of rules published in the Federal 
Register that cite ERS research findings, data or analysis, plus 
instances where ERS research is cited in publications by the Government 
Accountability Office, the Congressional Research Service, the 
Congressional Budget office, and the Congressional Record. This 
measure demonstrates that ERS research findings, data, and analysis are 
used to support decision making and implementation of policies and 
programs . 

On-Time Performance: Users of ERS data and indicators expect the 
information to be available in a timely, reliable manner. Two measures 
show the timeliness of ERS information dissemination and responsiveness 
to information requests (staff analysis) . The first measure is the 
percentage of scheduled products - recurring publications and data 
products - that are released on the date scheduled as published on the 
USDA calendar. The second measure is the percentage of staff analysis 
requests that are delivered to the requester by the agreed-upon 
deadline . 

Visits to the ERS website: This measure tracks the number of times 
information on the ERS website is viewed. This demonstrates that the 
outputs from the ERS research, market analysis and data program are 
sought and used to support both public and private decision making on 
issues related to agriculture, food, the environment, and rural 
development . 

Customer satisfaction with the ERS Web site: ERS uses a Web-centric 
approach to communicating with customers -- ail ERS research, data, and 
other information disseminated by the agency are available through the 
ERS Web site. This measure is an indicator of customer satisfaction 
with the ERS Web site using a survey based on the American Customer 
Satisfaction Index (ACSI). The measure tracks satisfaction of Web 
site users and provides a basis for comparison with similar government 
and private sector Web sites. The target for this measure is at or 
above the average rating for government Web sites in the 
Information/News category. 

In addition the Agency's performance metrics, ERS also tracks several 
indicators of impact that are used for internal program prioritization: 

• ERS research reports: This measure lists the peer-reviewed ERS research 
reports and Amber Waves feature articles, providing evidence of the 
breadth and scope of our research program. 

• Scholarly journal piiblications by ERS authors: This measure lists peer- 
reviewed publications in scholarly journals, providing evidence of the 
quality of our research program and the contribution of our research to 
social science disciplines. 
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• Awards auid honors for ERS s-taff: This measure records awards and 
honors provided to ERS staff by professional organizations and other 
key customers recognizing the one-time and career long contributions of 
our staff to social science professions. 


Agricultural Research Service 
Research Projects 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the list from the fiscal year 2015 hearing record 
of all research projects terminated in fiscal years 2010 through 2014. 


Response: There were six research projects terminated in FY 2010 for a 

total of $2,764,000. Those projects were as follows: 


State 

City 

Project Title 

Amount 

Alabama 

Auburn 

Vaccines and Microbe Control for Fish 
Health 

$991, 000 

Florida 

Gainesville 

Vector-Borne Diseases 

205,000 

Headquarters 


Animal Health Consortium 

820,000 

Mississipoi 

Stoneville 

West Tennessee Mississippi River 

Cropping Systems Unit (Jackson, 

Tennessee worksite) 

254, 000 

Pennsylvania 

Wyndmoor 

Arbuscular Mycorrhizal Fungi 

42,000 

Texas 

Bushland 

Sorghum Research 

452,000 


In FY 2011, 46 research projects were terminated for a total of 
$41,889,000. Those projects were as follows; 


State 

City 

Project Title 

Amount 

Alabama 

Auburn 

Catfish Genome 

$819, 000 

Alabama 

Auburn 

Improved Crop Production Practices 

1,293,000 

Arkansas 

Booneville 

Center for Aqroforestry 

660,000 

Arkansas 

Booneville 

Dale Bumpers Small Farms Research 

Center 

1,805,000 

Arkansas 

Booneville 

Endophyte Research 

994,000 

Arkansas 

Little Rock 

Sorghum Research 

135,000 

Arkansas 

Stuttgart 

Aquaculture Fisheries Center 

519, 000 

Arkansas 

Stuttgart 

Aquaculture Initiatives, Harbor Branch 
Oceanographic Institute 

1,597,000 

California 

Brawley 

Water Management Research Laboratory 

340,000 

District of 
Columbia 

Washington 

Medicinal and Bioactive Crops 

111,000 

Florida 

Brooksviiie 

Subtropical Beef Germplasm 

1,033,000 

Florida 

Gainesville 

Mosquito Trapping Research/West Nile 
Virus 

1,454,000 

Georgia 

Dawson 

Water Use Reduction 

1,200,000 

Hawaii 

Hilo 

Pacific Basin Agricultural Research 
Center Staffing 

700,000 

Hawaii 

Hilo 

Tropical Aquaculture Feeds 

1,438,000 

Headquarters 


Biotechnology Research and Development 
Corporation 

3,500,000 
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State 

City 

Project Title 

Amount 

Headquarters 


Human Nutrition Research {Kannapolis, 
North Carolina} 

1, 000,000 

Headquarters 


Lyme Disease 4 Poster Project 

700,000 

Headquarters 


National Corn to Ethanol Research 

Pilot Plant 

360, 000 

Headquarters 


Northwest Center for Small Fruits 

275,000 

Illinois 

Peoria 

Crop Production and Food Processing 

786, 000 

Kansas 

Manhattan 

Arthropod-Borne Animal Diseases 

Research Laboratory 

1,500,000 

Kansas 

Manhattan 

National Bio and Aqro-Defense Facility 

1,500,000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Diet Nutrition and Obesity Research 

623,000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Formosan Subterranean Termites 

Research 

3, 490, 000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Phytoestroqen Research 

1,750,000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Termite Species in Hawaii 

200,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

Biomedical Materials in Plants 

1,700,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

Bioremediation Research 

111,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

Foundry Sand By-Products Utilization 

638,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

National Center for Aqricultural Law 

654,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

Potato Diseases Research 

61,000 

Maryland 

Beltsville 

Poultry Diseases Research 

408,000 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Hximan Nutrition Research 

350,000 

Minnesota 

St . Paul 

Cereal Disease Research 

290,000 

Minnesota 

St. Paul 

Soybean Genomics 

200,000 

Minnesota 

St. Paul 

Wild Rice 

303,000 

Mississippi 

Oxford 

Seismic and Acoustic Technologies in 
Soils Sedimentation Laboratory 

332,000 

New York 

Greenport 

Animal Vaccines 

1,518,000 

North Dakota 

Mandan 

Northern Great Plains Research 
Laboratory 

543,000 

Pennsylvania 

University 

Park 

Livestock-Crop Rotation Manaqement 

349,000 

South Dakota 

Brookinqs 

Biomass Crop Production 

1,250,000 

Texas 

Houston 

Human Nutrition Research 

300, 000 

Washinqton 

Prosser 

Forage Crop Stress Tolerance and Virus 
Disease Manaqement 

200,000 

West Virqinia 

Kearneysville 

Computer Vision Enqineer 

400,000 

Wisconsin 

Madison 

Dairy Foraqe Research Center 

2, 500,000 


In FY 2012, 27 research projects, for a total of $38,583,000 were 
terminated due to location closures. Those projects were as follows: 


State 


Project Title 

Amount 

Alaska 

Fairbanks 

Arctic and Subarctic Plant Genetic 

Resources Conservation, Research, and 
Information Manaqement 

$1,048,000 

Alaska 

Fairbanks 

Integrated Pest Management for High 

Latitude Agriculture 

o 

o 

o 

Alaska 

Fairbanks 

Alaska Fish Processing Byproducts 

2,382,000 

California 

Shafter 

Integrated Management of Cotton Pests: 

Plant Genetics, Biological Control, and 

Novel Methods of Pest Estimation 

1,617,000 
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State 

Citv 

Proiect Title 

Amount 

Florida 

Brooksville 

Optimizing Forage-Based Cow-Calf Operations 
to Improve Sustainability of Beef Cattle 
Agriculture and Water 

610, 000 

Florida 

Brooksville 

Identification and Utilization of 

Mechanisms Responsible for the Adaptation 
of Cattle to Stressors of the Subtropics 

779, 000 

Georgia 

Watkinsville 

Soil Organic Matter and Nutrient Cycling to 
Sustain Agriculture in the Southeastern USA 
(worksite of Athens, Georgia) 

597,000 

Georgia 

Watkinsville 

Survival and Transport of Pathogens from 
Animal Production Systems within Landscapes 
of the Southeastern USA(worksite of Athens, 
Georgia) 

579,000 

Georgia 

Watkinsville 

Improving Crop and Animal Production 

Systems for Southern Producers (worksite of 
Athens, Georgia) 

1,779, 000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Termites: Biology, Risk Assessment and 
Surveillance of Invasive Species 

2,019, 000 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Termites: Chemical and Biological Control 
for Integrated Pest Management of Invasive 
Soecies 

1, 168, 000 

Ohio 

Coshocton 

Effectiveness of Watershed Land-Management 
Practices to Improve Water Quality 

1,390,000 

Oklahoma 

Lane 

Organic and Reduced Input Fresh Market 
Specialty Crop Production Systems for the 
Southern Great Plains 

834,000 

Oklahoma 

Lane 

Physiological and Genetic Basis of 
Postharvest Quality, Disease Control, and 
Phytonutrient Content of Watermelons 

1,346,000 

South 

Carolina 

Clemson 

Enhanced Cotton Quality through Measurement 
and Processing Research 

2,618,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Development of Quarantine Alternatives for 
Subtropical Fruit and Vegetable Pests 

1,660,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Enhancement of Poscharvest Quality of 

Fruits and Vegetables and Evaluation of 
Commodity Treatments of Quarantined Pests 

532,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Field Trials to Develop Data on Crop 
Protection Chemicals for Vegetable and 
Specialty Croos 

181,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Using Remote Sensing and GIS for Detecting 
and Mapping Invasive Weeds in Riparian and 
Wetland Ecosystems 

1,194,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Integrated Water, Nutrient and Pest 
Management Strategies for Subtropical Crops 

2,115,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Biological Control Strategies for Invasive 
Weeds of Southwestern U.S. Watersheds 

1,099,000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

IPM Strategies for Managing Pests of 
Subtropical Row Crops 

829, 000 

Texas 

Weslaco 

Biological Control of Invasive Pests of 
Orchard and Vegetable Crops in the 
Subtropical South 

1,369,000 

West 

Virginia 

Beaver 

Constructing Soils for Sustainable 
Agricultural, Recreational, and Developed 
Environments 

1,780,000 
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State 

City 

Project Title 

Amount 

West 

Virginia 

Beaver 

Economic Pasture-Based Beef Systems for 
Appalachia 

2,173,000 

West 

Virginia 

Beaver 

Forage Management Systems for Small-Scale 
Ruminant Production in the Appalachian 

Region 

2,517,000 

West 

Virginia 

Beaver 

Non-Traditional Plant Resources for Gracing 
Ruminants in Appalachia 

1,726,000 


In FY 2013 and FY 2014, no research projects were terminated. 


Extramural Activities Terminated 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the list from the fiscal year 2015 hearing 
record of all extramural activities terminated in fiscal years 2010 through 
2014 . 


Response: One extramural agreement was terminated in FY 2010. This 
agreement was a specific cooperative agreement with the Biotechnology 
Research and Development Center in the amount of $738,000 funded from the 
Animal Health Consortium at Headquarters. Twenty-two research projects were 
terminated in FY 2011 that included extramural research. Four research 
projects that included extramural research were terminated in FY 2012 due to 
location closures. In FY 2013, no extramural research was terminated, 
however, the level of funding for extramural activities was substantially 
reduced due to the impact of rescissions and the sequester. In FY 2014, no 
extramural agreements were terminated. Extramural agreements associated with 
the FY 2011-2012 research projects and location closures are provided for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES TERMINATED IN FY 2011 


Extramural 


Research Title 

Cooperator 

Amount 

Animal Vaccines, Greenport, NY 

UNIV. OF CT 

UNIV. OF MO 

$ 486, 296 
486, 295 

Aquaculture Fisheries Center, 

Stuttqart, AR 

UNIV. OF AR, PINE BLUFF 

341, 470 

Aquaculture Initiatives, Harbor Branch 
Oceanoqraphic Institute, Stuttqart, AR 

FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIV., 
HARBOR BRANCH 

436, 710 

Biomass Crop Production, Brookings, SD 

SD STATE UNIV 

MBI INTERNATIONAL 

277,577 

203, 000 

Biotechnology Research and Development 
Center, Headquarters 

BRDC 

3 , 150,000 

Crop Production and Food Processing, 
Peoria, IL 

UNIV. OF IL 

PURDUE UNIV. 

148,717 

148,717 

Center for Agroforestry, Booneville, 

AR, and Dale Bumpers Small Farms 
Research Center, Booneville, AR 

UNIV. OF MO 

1 , 550, 000 

Diet Nutrition and Obesity Research, 

New Orleans, LA 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. 

253,499 

Endophyte Research, Booneville, AR 

UNIV. OF AR 

UNIV. OF MO 

OR STATE UNIV. 

263,770 

268,675 

268,675 
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EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 

TERMINATED IN FY 2011 


Research Title 

Cooperator 

Extramural 

Amount 

Formosan Subterranean Termites 

Research, New Orleans, LA 

NO MOSQUITO/TERMITE BRD 

UNIV. OF HI 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. 

UNIV. OF MS 

UNIV. OF FL 

TEXAS A&M UNIV. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. 

THE AUDUBON INSTITUTE 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. 

325,074 

131, 136 

1,361, 940 

50,000 

131, 136 

131.136 

150, 000 

151. 136 

50, 000 

Improved Crop Production Practices, 
Auburn, AL 

ALABAMA A&M 

AUBURN UNIV. 

TUSKEGEE UNIV. 

34,341 

528,700 

34,341 

Lyme Disease, 4 Poster Project, 
Headquarters 

YALE UNIV. 

565, 853 

Mosquito Trapping Research/West Nile 
Virus, Gainesville, FL 

CT AG. EXPT- STATION 

604,300 

National Bio and Agro Defense 

Facility, Manhattan, KS 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

400, 000 

National Center for Agricultural Law, 
NAL, Beltsville, MD 

UNIV. OF AR (School of 
Law) 

576,828 

National Corn to Ethanol Research 

Pilot Plant, Headquarters 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 

312, 195 

Northern Great Plains Research 
Laboratory, Mandan, ND 

ND STATE UNIV. - 

HETTINGER 

50,000 

Phytoestrogen Research, New Orleans, 

LA 

TULANE UNIV. 

UNIV. OF TOLEDO 

634,907 

432,207 

Termite Species in Hawaii, New 

Orleans, LA 

UNIV. OF HI 

175, 500 

Tropical Aquaculture Feeds (Oceanic 
Institute), Hilo, HI 

OCEANIC INSTITUTE 

921,171 


UNIV. OF MN, NORTH 
CENTRAL RESEARCH & 

Wild Rice, St. Paul, MN OUTREACH CENTER 155,000 


TOTAL 


16,240,302 
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EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES TERMINATED IN FY 2012 


Extramural 


Research Title 


Cooperator 

Amount 

Appalachian Pasture Beef System, 
Beaver, WV 

CLEMSON UNIV. 

WV UNIV. 

VA POLY INSTI S STATE U. 

$160, 548 
534,797 

534,797 

Aquaculture - Alaska/Seafood 
Fairbanks, AK 

Waste, 

UNIV. OF AK 

895, 643 

Seasonal Grazing, Coshocton, 

OH 

OHIO STATE UNIV. 

3, 000 

Virus-Free Potato Germplasm, 
AK (worksite of Fairbanks) 

Palmer, 

UNIV. OF AK 

250,000 

TOTAL 



2,378,785 


New Research Projects 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the list from the fiscal year 2015 hearing 
record of all research projects started in fiscal years 2010 through 2014. 

Response: There were ten research projects started in fiscal years 
2010, which were subsequently terminated in fiscal years 2011 in accordance 
with additional continuing appropriations amendments contained in Public Law 
112-6. Those projects were: Arthropod-Borne Animal Diseases Research 
Laboratory ($1,500,000 at Manhattan, Kansas); Computer Vision Engineer 
($400,000 at Kearneysville, West Virginia); Dairy Forage Research Center 
($2,500,000 at the Marshfield, Wisconsin worksite of Madison, Wisconsin); 
Forage Crop Stress Tolerance and Virus Disease Management ($200,000 at 
Prosser, Washington); Human Nutrition Research, Kannapolis, North Carolina 
($1,000,000 at Headquarters); Livestock-Crop Rotation Management ($349,000 at 
University Park, Pennsylvania) ; National Bio and Agro Defense Facility 
($1,500,000 at Manhattan, Kansas); Pacific Basin Agricultural Research Center 
Staffing ($700,000 at Hilo, Hawaii); Soybean Genomics ($200,000 at St. Paul, 
Minnesota); and Subtropical Beef Germplasm ($1,033,000 at Brooksville, 
Florida) . No new research projects were started in fiscal years 2011 or 
2012. In fiscal year 2013, one new project was started at the National 
Agricultural Library, Data Stewardship Program for Environmental and 
Sustainability Science ($1,384,415). In fiscal year 2014, five new projects 
started: Microbial Ecology of Antimicrobial Resistance at Headquarters in 
Beltsville, Maryland ($500,000); Develop Alternatives to Antibiotics for 
Priority Diseases in Animal Agriculture at Headquarters in Beltsville, 
Maryland ($500,000); Forest Products Research at Headquarters in Beltsville, 
Maryland ($1,650,000); Predictive Biology of Emerging Vector-Borne Viral 
Diseases in Manhattan, Kansas ($995,000); and Agricultural Law Information 
Partnership in Beltsville, Maryland at the National Agricultural Library 
($ 2 , 000 , 000 ) . 


Active Extramural Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all extramural programs and 
projects that were active in fiscal year 2014. Were any new extramural 
programs or projects started in fiscal year 2015? 
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Response: A list of all active extramural projects in FY 2014 are 
provided for the record. A list of all extramural projects and funding 
started in fiscal year 2015 is not available at this time. 

[The information follows:] 


COOPERATOR 

AFRICAN INSECT SCI FOOD HEALTH 
AGFORLIFE, LLC-LATINOS IN AGRIC 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER 
AGRICULTURE CANADA 
AGSCIENCE CONSULTING, LLC 
ALABAMA AGRI & MECH COLLEGE 
ALCORN STATE UNIVERSITY 
ALFRED STATE COLLEGE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE [AAAS) 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BOTANICAL GARDENS & ABORETA 

AMERICAN BEEKEEPER FEDERATION 

AMERICAN HONEY PROD ASSC 

AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH 

AMERICAN PULSE ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR NUTRITION 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRI & BIOLOGICAL ENGINEERS (ASABE) 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 
APPLIED NANOTECH, INC. 

ARCHBOLD BIOLOGICAL STATION 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ARKANSAS CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
ARKANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
ATIP ~ CENTER FOR INNOVATION 
AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
AZERBAIJAN NATL ACADEMY SCIENCES 
BAYLOR COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
BEET SUGAR DEV FOUNDATION 
BGI AMERICAS 
BIO~E-CROPS, LLC 

BIOTECH & BIOLOG CONTROL AGENCY 
BLUEWAVE MICR03ICS, LLC 
BOISE STATE UNIVERSITY 

COOPERATOR 

BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
BROWNING’S HONEY CO. 

CALIFORNIA STATE POLY COLLEGE 


Extramural 

Total 

$75,000 

15. 000 

50. 000 
61,411 

75. 000 

34.000 

50.000 

40. 000 

10.000 
38, 500 
50, 000 

50.000 
49, 953 

5.000 

360.000 

2.000 

15.000 

30.000 
66, 148 

50.000 

30.000 
7,575,000 

505,019 

526,204 

135. 000 
9, 936 

12,006,750 

229,750 

70.000 
8,240 

362. 000 

50.000 
189, 950 

Extramural 
Total 
463, 774 
8,078 
4,000 
169,723 
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CALIFORNIA STRAWBERRY COMMISSION 



224,331 

CARY INST OF ECO STUDIES 



299, 850 

CEDARVILLE ENGINEERING GROUP 



7,200 

CENTER FOR INVASIVE PLANT MGMT 



3, 084 

CENTRAL LAKES COLLEGE 



10,820 

CENTRO AGRONOMICO TROPICAL DE INVESTIGACION Y ENSENANZA 

15,000 

CHESAPEAKE RESEARCH CONSORTIUM 



5, 000 

CHINESE ACADEMY OF AGRI SCIENCES 



88,255 

CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 



90, 979 

COLD SPRING HARBOR LABORATORY 



500, 000 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 



749, 565 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 



85, 000 

COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ORG. 

(CSIRO) 

522, 129 

CONSERVATION TECHNOLOGY INFO CTR 



5, 000 

CONTRA COSTA CNTY BOARD SUPRVS 



56,250 

COMMISSION FOR ERADICATION 5. PREVENTION 

OF SCREWWORM 

{COPEG) 

56, 000 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



2, 435, 925 

COTTON INCORPORATED 



550, 000 

COUNCIL FOR AGRIC SCI & TECH 



40, 000 

CROW VALLEY LIVESTOCK COOP INC 



80,000 

DEKALB COUNTY SOIL & WATER CONSERVATION 

DISTRICT 


61,000 

DELAWARE STATE UNIVERSITY 



20,000 

DELTA HEALTH ALLIANCE 



128,578 

DESERT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 



66, 177 

EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 



9,391 

ECO-WRITE, LLC 



9,000 

FARMING SYSTEMS, INC. 



10,000 

FLORIDA AGRI & MECH UNIVERSITY 



44,000 

FOOD AND NUTRITION BOARD 



40,000 

FOUNDATION FOR THE STUDY OF INVASIVE SPECIES (FUEDEI) 


611,909 

FUNDACAO PAU BRASIL (FUNPAB) 



30,000 

GEISINGER CENTER 



167, 130 

GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 



69, 697 

GEORGIA SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 



18, 564 

GRAINS FOR HEALTH FOUNDATION 



15, 000 

GRAND FORKS PARK DISTRICT 



30,000 

GREENDELTATC GMBH 



75,000 

HAWAII AGRIC RES CNTR 



380,072 

HISPANIC ASSN OF COLLEGES & UNIV 



322, 000 

HISTORIC FORT RENO, INC 



299, 700 




Extramural 

COOPERATOR 



Total 

INDONESIAN COFFEE COCOA RES INST 



10,000 

INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH FOR DEVELOPMENT 



40, 000 

INSTITUTO DE CULTIVOS TROPICALES 



65,000 

INSTITUTO MEXICANO TECNOLOGIA DEL AGUA 



20,000 
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INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE TECNOLOGIA AGROPECUARIA (INTA) 

INTERNATIONAL MAIZE AND WHEAT IMPROVEMENT CENTER (CIMMYT) 

INTERNATIONAL RANGELAND CONGRESS 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

J. CRAIG VENTER INSTITUTE, INC. 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENYA AGRI RESEARCH SERVICE 
LEIBNIZ INST PLANT ... RSRCH (IPK) 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. AG. CENTER 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
MALPAI BORDERLANDS GROUP 
MARYLAND DEPT OF AGRICULTURE 
METHYL BROMIDE ALTERN. OUTREACH 
MICHAEL FIELDS AGRICULTURAL INST 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
MID-FLORIDA RESEARCH & EDUCATION 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE UNIV 
MINOR IN AG, NAT RES RELT SCI 
MISSISSIPPI AGRI & FORESTRY EXP STATION 
MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STATE UNIV 
MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN 
N. CNTRL MS RES CONS DEVEL COUNC 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR APPROPRIATE TECH. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR GENOME RESOURC 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY (NMNH) 

NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY 
NOISY FLOWERS, LLC 

NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULURAL EX ST (NCARS) 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OKLAHOMA WATER RESOURCES BOARD 
OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
PLANT PROTECTION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
POLLINATOR PARTNERSHIP 

COOPERATOR 

REDLANDS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
RODALE INSTITUTE RESEARCH CENTER 
ROTHAMSTED RESEARCH 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


72, 957 
10, 000 

30.000 
184,451 

40.000 
2 , 212, 495 

25. 000 

10.000 
73,233 

318,814 

2.500 

15.000 

18.000 
154,527 
751,808 
145, 914 

23 , 827 
10,000 
4 , 531, 229 
4 , 092, 009 
56, 913 
67,480 
17,300 
12,000 
931,950 
5,974 

30.000 
882, 262 

5,000 

172,405 

282,732 

1 , 717,718 

46. 000 
711,061 
355,832 

62, 208 
1 , 028,095 
213,797 
6 , 000 

16.000 
Extramural 

Total 

130,000 

5,000 

3.500 
373, 165 
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SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF HISPANICS/CHICANOS AND 

NATIVE AMERICANS IN SCIENCE (SACNAS) 

SAN JOAQUIN CNTY BOARD OF SUPRVS 
SANDSTONE DIAGNOSTIC, INC. 

SEOUL NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, OFFICE OF SPONSORED PROJECTS 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY 

TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 

TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIV 

TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

TEXAS AGRILIFE RES & EXT CNTR 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 

TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 

THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

THE CONSERVATION FUND 

THE OTHER FIRM, LLC 

THUNDER BASIN GRSLNDS PRAIRIE EC 

TOWSON UNIVERSITY 

TRAVIS WEEKS FARM 

TRUMAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


U.S. CIVILIAN 

RES & DEVEL FNDTN 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

ARIZONA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

ARKANSAS 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

CENTRAL FLORIDA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

COLORADO 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

CONNECTICUT 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

DELAWARE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

DODOMA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

FLORIDA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

GEORGIA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

HAWAII 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

IDAHO 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

IOWA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

KENTUCKY 

COOPERATOR 



UNIVERSITY 

OF 

LOUISVILLE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MAINE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MARYLAND 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


10, 000 
81,250 
30,500 

35.000 

50.000 
229, 085 

15. 000 

150.000 

14.000 
460, 228 

10.000 
423, 708 

1 , 120, 883 
20,000 
572, 671 

35.000 
1 , 589, 474 

20.000 
80,000 
44,976 

6,465 

9,728 

7 , 406,806 

101,750 

375.000 
1 , 274,643 
3 , 522,695 

93,440 
65,420 
668,706 
14,877 
34,000 
700,039 
156,353 
1 , 687,860 
1 , 055,191 
618, 103 

140. 000 
1 , 183, 688 

Extramural 

Total 

200.000 
523,470 

3 , 033,149 

68,340 
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UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MINNESOTA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MISSISSIPPI 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NATURAL RESOURCES & LIFE SCIENCE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NEBRASKA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NEVADA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NORTH DAKOTA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NORTH TEXAS 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

OKLAHOMA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

PUERTO RICO (MAYAGUEZ) 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

READING 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

RHODE ISLAND 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

TENNESSEE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

TOLEDO 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

VERMONT 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

VIRGINIA 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

WISCONSIN 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

WYOMING 

UTAH STATE 

UNIVERSITY 


VALDOSTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT LAW SCHOOL 
VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIV 
VIRGINIA POLY INST & STATE UNIV 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
WEED SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
WEST TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 
WILSON COLLEGE 
WORLD FOOD PRIZE FOUNDATION 
YUNNAN ACADEMY OF AGRI SCI 
TOTAL 


1,198,393 
4, 644,382 
1, 447,715 

143. 000 
751,577 
268,216 

1, 064, 500 
64,105 
133, 980 
375, 499 
135, 615 
81, 792 
816, 944 

421.000 
62, 663 
20, 693 

147.000 
1,235,676 

310, 900 
450, 230 
20,000 

759.000 
85,248 

1,218,985 

1,344,302 

40.000 
136,270 

50.000 
810, 988 

50.000 

30.000 

15,000 

100, 312, 452 


Cooperative Agreements with State Institutions 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of cooperative agreements with 
state institutions, including funding, for fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and 
estimated for 2016. 

Response: There were five cooperative agreements with state 

institutions for each year in FY 2009 and FY 2010; four cooperative 
agreements with state institutions for each year in FY 2011, FY 2012, and FY 
2013; and three cooperative agreements with state institutions in FY 2014. 

FY 2015 and 2016 data are not available at this time. 

[The information follows:] 
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Cooperative Agreements with State Institutions 

Institution FY 2009 FY 2010 FY 2011 FY 2012 FY 2Q13 FY 2014 

Arizona Cotton $53,303 $53,271 $30,000 $5,994 

Research St 

Protection 

Council 

(Terape, 

Arizona) 

Colorado — — — — $393,025 

Department of 
Agriculture 
(Palisade, 

Colorado) 

Connecticut 748,568 833,568 198,048 126,242 

Agricultural 

Experiment 

Station (New 

Haven, 

Connecticut ) 

tyJaryland — — 8,218 10, 190 15,000 $15,000 

Department of 
Agriculture 
(Annapolis, 

Maryland) 

Milwaukee 90,000 60,500 

Public Museum 

(Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin) 

New Orleans 350,074 325,074 

Mosquito & 

Termite 
Control Board 
{New Orleans, 

Louisiana) 

Oklahoma Water 45,450 73,100 78,000 46,072 1,108 62,208 

Resources 
Board 
(Oklahoma 
City, 

Oklahoma) 

Oregon — — — — 47,500 

Department of 
Agriculture 
(Salem, 

Oregon) 

State of 
California 
(Sacramento, 

California) 


150,000 
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ARS Facility Maintenance 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the fiscal year 2015 hearing record 
regarding the total amount needed to address maintenance needs- What are the 
top ten highest priorities? 

Response: A vendor contracted by ARS to review facility conditions 

inspected a sample of representative buildings from thirty-six ARS locations 
(roughly 55 percent of the total inventory) between November 2005 and May 
2010 and used parametric models to estimate deferred maintenance for the 
remaining building inventory. Based on this analysis, the total deferred 
maintenance for ARS buildings is $317 million for fiscal year 2015. This 
list does not include new and replacement facilities or projects awaiting 
full funding. Deferred maintenance is defined as the amount necessary to 
ensure that a construction asset is restored to a condition substantially 
equivalent to the originally intended and designed capacity, efficiency, or 
capability. In fiscal year 2015, ARS contracted a new vendor to inspect all 
ARS facilities over a 5 to 7 year period to provide a current analysis of 
deferred maintenance and facility condition. The top ten projects that 
address health, safety, and critical infrastructure issues at facilities that 
support high priority research are provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Facility/Project 

City, State 

Cost In 

Millions 

Beltsville Agricultural Research Center, Repair 
and Upgrade Wastewater Treatment Plan - for 
operational efficiency and MDE regulatory 
requirements . 

Beltsville, 

MD 

$3.5 

National Sedimentation Laboratory, Replace HVAC 
System. 

Oxford, MS 

3.3 

Beltsville Agricultural Research Center, Upgrade 
Electrical Substation. 

Beltsville, 

MD 

3.0 

U. S. Meat Animal Research Center, Major Elect. 
Infrastructure Modernization. 

Clay 

Center, NE 

4.0 

Beltsville Agricultural Research Center, Repair & 
Replace Steam &. Condensate Dist. Piping. 

Beltsville, 

MD 

11.3 

Replace HVAC System, Building 1. 

Tifton, GA 

2.7 

Red River Valley Agricultural Research Center, 
Laboratory Modernization. 

Fargo, ND 

15.2 

United States National Arboretum, Repair and 
Replace Sanitary Lines. 

Washington 

DC 

2.0 

Richard B. Russell Research Center, Replace the 
main chiller and boilers and piping systems and 
replaces the HVAC system and all fume hoods. 

Athens, GA 

35.0 

National Agricultural Library, Replace Fire Alarm 
System. Design is complete. 

Beltsville, 

MD 

2.3 

Total Top Ten Projects 


$82.3 
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ARS Aircraft 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the committee on the number and type of 
aircraft currently owned and leased by ARS. 

Response: ARS owns five aircraft and leases one aircraft. One of the 
owned aircraft is non-operational and is used for parts. The five owned 
aircraft are physically located in Bryan, Texas, for use by the ARS location 
in College Station, Texas. The leased aircraft is used in Stoneville, 
Mississippi. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

1979 Cessna Aircraft Company 188C, Tail Number: N2182J 

1996 Air Tractor 402B, Tail Number: N38HT 

1998 McDonnell Douglas Aircraft MD-BOON N605BP 

1978 Cessna Aircraft Company TU206G, Tail Number: N756NN 

1998 McDonnell Douglas Aircraft MD-600N N604BP {non-operational ) 

1990 Air Tractor 402-15AS, Tail Number: N45196 


National Arboretum 

Mr, Aderholt: Please update the information provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the budget for the National Arboretum for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and estimated for 2016. 

Response: The ARS budget for the National Arboretum is as follows: 
fiscal year 2009 was $11,498,000; fiscal year 2010 was $11,535,000; fiscal 
year 2011 was $11,413,000; fiscal year 2012 was $11,413,000; fiscal year 2013 
was $10,533,000; fiscal year 2014 was $11,413,000; fiscal year 2015 was 
$11,663,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $11,663,000. 


National Agricultural Library 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the information provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the budget for the National Agricultural 
Library for fiscal years 2009 through 2015 and estimated for 2016. 

Response: The budget for the National Agricultural Library is as follows: 
fiscal year 2009 was $22,697,000; fiscal year 2010 was $23,088,000; fiscal year 
2011 was $22,195,000; fiscal year 2012 was $21,772,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$21,478,000; fiscal year 2014 was $24,644,000; fiscal year 2015 is $23,791,000 
and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $24,728,000. Fiscal year 2009 through 
fiscal year 2014 totals include funding for Repair and Maintenance. 


Aflatoxin 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of ARS research on aflatoxin, 
including funding, major projects, recipients and location of recipients, for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2015. Also describe ARS's plan for fiscal year 
2016. 


Response: ARS conducts aflatoxin research in Maricopa, Arizona; 

Albany, California; Dawson and Tifton, Georgia; Peoria, Illinois; New 
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Orleans, Louisiana; Mississippi State, Mississippi; and Stoneville, 
Mississippi. Research focuses on developing detection and characterization 
technologies for Aspergillus strains and their related toxins, reducing 
aflatoxin levels by biological control, using gene silencing technologies to 
block aflatoxin biosynthesis, and using plant breeding to develop genetic 
resistance. Progress includes: 

• Identification of over 100 possible candidate genes that may be 
associated with A. flavus and aflatoxin resistance in maize; ARS 
researchers are currently running a pathway analysis to better 
understand the common networks and mechanisms in which these genes 
may be working, ARS researchers are also V’jorking to validate the 
genes in independent genetic backgrounds. 

• Markers for each of the genes have been created and will allow 
breeders to select for the positive allele of each gene in their own 
germplasm, one at a time or via genomic selection using ail 
candidate genes identified. 

• Resistant breeding lines and cultivars have been shared between 
different institutes and testcrosses have been made between these 
new resistant lines and lines adapted to each targeted growing area. 

• Phenotyping of testcrosses has been completed for at least one 
location and year; this information will be used (along with more 
years and locations) to create synthetic maize populations and new 
hybrids resistant to A. flavus and aflatoxin. 

• A biocontroi product for preventing aflatoxin contamination was 
developed using four atoxigenic Aspergillus flavus strains. This 
product was highly effective at preventing aflatoxin contamination 
of maize. Developing this biocontrol and refining procedures for 
area-wide use in Kenya will not only alleviate exposure of poor 
families in Kenya to aflatoxin but will provide useful lessons for 
the development and use of next-generation biocontrol products in 
the USA. 

• ARS at New Orleans, Louisiana, developed special goggles based on 
hyperspectral technology for screening and removal of aflatoxin 
contaminated grain. A licensing agreement was signed with 
Mississippi State University, and a Tennessee-based company, Secure 
Food Solutions. A U.S. Patent was issued to "Method and Detection 
System for Detection of Aflatoxin in Corn with Fluorescence 
Spectra." Patent Number 8,563,934. A prototype goggle has been 
developed and is being tested. The purpose of the goggle is to 
assist farmers in Africa with rapid/inexpensive detection of 
aflatoxin in corn. 

In 2016, research will: (1) continue to emphasize the use of non- 
toxigenic .strains of fungi and yeast for biological control. Biological 
control is the leading tool for prevention of aflatoxin contamination of 
maize, peanut, cottonseed, and pistachio in commercial agriculture in the 
United States. The results of the proposed work will support development of 
optimized and expanded biological control methodologies in the United States 
and in Africa and in so doing provide the opportunity to reduce both 
aflatoxin related food losses, increasing food security, and reduce the costs 
of aflatoxin management; (2) continue identifying and developing natural 
products to inhibit the fungi that promote, produce, or degrade aflatoxins; 

(3) build understanding of the phylogenetics of aflatoxin production through 
an examination of the population dynamics of aflatoxigenic and non-toxigenic 
species in mixed culture; (4) use genomics to determine the molecular and 
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biological changes that occur upon Aspergillus infection and the abiotics 
factors that influence infection; (5) identify and combine genetic components 
that control aflatoxin activities such as mechanical or biochemical impedance 
of pathogen invasion, biochemical interference with biosynthesis, and other 
mechanisms that result in reduced peanut aflatoxin; (6) conduct genome-wide 
characterization of genetic differences among diverse germplasm for traits 
that can contribute to reduced peanut aflatoxin; (7) develop RNA interference 
technology to silence Aspergillus flavus and Aspergillus parasiticus 
aflatoxin synthesis genes, thus preventing accumulation of these mycotoxins 
in peanut; (8) continue to develop plant germplasm with resistance to 
aflatoxin accumulation along with identifying DNA markers to accelerate 
genetic selection; and (9) determine if genes identified in association with 
genetic mapping studies in maize are differentially expressed in resistant 
lines . 


ARS research activity related to aflatoxin funding in fiscal year 2009 
was $14,223,000; fiscal year 2010 was $14,498,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
$14,615,000; fiscal year 2012 was $14,615,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$13,625,000; fiscal year 2014 was $15,407,000; fiscal year 2015 is 
$15,407,000; and fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $15,407,000. 


Office of Pest Management Policy 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the committee on staffing and expenditures 
for the Office of Pest Management Policy for fiscal years 2009 through 2015. 
What are the plans for the office for fiscal year 2016? 

Response: Funding for the USDA Office of Pest Management Policy (OPMP) 

is as follows: fiscal year 2009 was $1,686,000; fiscal year 2010 was 
$1,712,000; fiscal year 2011 and 2012 was $1,647,000; fiscal year 2013 was 
$1,455,000; fiscal year 2014 was $1,515,000; and fiscal year 2015 is 
$1,735,000. Fiscal year 2016 is estimated at $1,735,000. Salary and 
expenses for eight staff were supported with this level of funding in 2015. 

An agricultural economist position is scheduled to be filled in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 2016 and will bring the staff total to ten. No 
additional funds from the QSDA Advisory Committee on Biotechnology and 21®' 
Century Agriculture which receives staff support from 0PM? were allocated as 
the committee did not meet. However, the Secretary has indicated that the 
Advisory Committee will begin meeting again in fiscal year 2016. Specific 
needs for fiscal year 2016 will be covered by continued salary and expenses 
support . 

In 2016, OPMP will continue to work with the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), USDA agencies. National Marine Fisheries Service, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, other Federal agencies, and agricultural producers to 
ensure the development and use of high-quality agricultural information and 
data for pesticide risk assessment and risk mitigation, and for threatened 
and endangered species biological opinions. OPMP continues to represent and 
support the interests of growers for USDA at the Meeting of the Parties of 
the Montreal Protocol and related meetings. Methyl bromide, an important and 
effective fumigant is being phased out under this treaty; however, growers 
may request the use where there are no technical or economically feasible 
alternatives to this fumigant. Only dried, cured pork has a critical use 
exemption. Additional challenges have surfaced as approved alternatives have 
been removed or been proposed to be removed from the market, leaving U.S. 
agriculture vulnerable without an adequate fumigant. OPMP is positioned to 
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help defend the use of this gas used under Quarantine and Pre-shipment (QPS) . 
Though it is exempt under the Treaty, there have been signals that QPS is 
vulnerable . 

OPMP is providing leadership in conjunction with EPA and important USDA 
partners on issues related to the decline in managed honey bee health and the 
decline in Monarch Butterfly habitat, which gained national attention as the 
White House presented the National Strategy To Promote Pollinator Health. In 
October 2014, the Secretary of Agriculture tapped the Director of OPMP to 
coordinate efforts on the issue of weed resistance. Much attention is being 
given to this challenge and will continue in fiscal year 2016. OPMP, in 
conjunction with the four USDA Integrated Pest Management Centers, also works 
with growers to develop and implement plans to transition to more effective 
and lower-risk pest management tactics. This effort has become increasingly 
important as EPA continues its implementation of the Food Quality Protection 
Act through pesticide registration review which includes the E.ndangered 
Species Act consultation provision. In addition, OPMP is responsible for the 
interagency coordination, stakeholder outreach, and planning and development 
for the National Plant Disease Recovery System required by Homeland Security 
Presidential Directive #9. In late 2015, OPMP initiated work on eight 
recovery plans which will further prepare U.S. agriculture against unwanted, 
specific plant diseases. OPMP is also the technical lead for comments by USDA 
agencies for inter-agency review requests from EPA and the State Department 
for numerous toxic substances related to agriculture. EPA has provided over 
forty preliminary risk assessments of which most are important agricultural 
crop protection tools. We commented on the human health risk assessment of 
chlorpyrifos in 2015 and expect further litigation driven activities in 2016. 
Finally, after two years of much work, 0MB concluded review of the EPA's 
proposed Worker Protection Standards with regard to pesticides. OPMP provided 
leadership for USDA on this controversial rule which has yet to be finalized. 
In 2016, OPMP will provide leadership as the Certification and Training for 
Users of Restricted Use Pesticides proposed rule moves into the final 
rulemaking . 


Germplasra Enhancement of Maize 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of the Germpiasm Enhancement of 
Maize project, including funding, partners, purposes, and accomplishments and 
the plan for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The Germpiasm Enhancement of Maize (GEM) project is an ARS 

partnership with public-sector and private-industry researchers that has the 
primary purpose of developing commercially competitive maize hybrids 
containing exotic germpiasm. Under this cooperative effort, seed companies 
cross their proprietary maize lines with promising exotic germpiasm and send 
the resulting hybrids to public-sector and industry researchers to test and 
breed for disease and insect resistance, tolerance to environmental extremes, 
product quality, and yield. 

GEM Project partners (termed "cooperators") currently include 30 U.S. 
private-sector seed or crop breeding companies, 13 U.S. land-grant 
universities, one U.S. non-governmental organization (NGO), 11 international 
private-sector seed or crop breeding companies, and five international 
public-sector cooperators. 
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The purpose of the GEM Project is to broaden the genetic base of the 
U.S.'s maize crop. Maize hybrids in the U.S. have a very narrow genetic base, 
and are derived from just a few inbred lines, leaving them vulnerable to new 
pests, diseases, and weather damage, which in turn might constitute a risk to 
food security. The narrow germplasm base also might limit the potential for 
increasing, through genetic enhancement, nutritional and end-product quality 
such as protein and oil content, starch properties, and reduced levels of the 
fungal toxins afiatoxin and fumonisin. Maize breeders want a broader genetic 
base, but adapting exotic germplasm to U.S. conditions is slow and costly. 

GEM meets the needs of U.S. maize producers by facilitating the integration 
of exotic germplasm through cooperative public and private sector research. 
Such materials are particularly valuable to small/medium-sized seed companies 
and public-sector breeders. 

The GEM Project's accomplishments include identifying maize lines with 
unique starch, protein and oil properties; drought stress-tolerance; disease 
and insect resistance; and outstanding silage productivity. Overall, this new 
germplasm might contribute to the development of new commercial hybrids with 
more diverse genetic resistance to diseases and pests, as well as other 
valuable new traits. GEM lines with superior performance are formally 
released (269 lines-to-date, which incorporate more than 30 different sources 
of exotic maize) and distributed freely by ARS to maize researchers 
worldwide. GEM cooperators from private companies already use GEM germplasm 
in their proprietary breeding programs. Recently, the GEM Project has 
incorporated an even broader spectrum of maize genetic diversity into its 
breeding efforts. It also has applied doubled haploid technology to develop 
inbred lines much more rapidly, and to incorporate new sources of host-plant 
resistance to diseases into breeding stock. Previously released GEM inbred 
lines have been intercrossed, and the resulting new breeding populations have 
yielded new, derived lines with enhanced field performance and breeding 
value. 


The GEM Project brings public-sector and private-sector researchers 
together to exchange scientific ideas, transfer practical maize breeding 
knowledge, and better utilize maize genetic resources. Public-sector 
researchers/breeders have effectively leveraged GEM Project resources to 
secure additional funding for research and to support student training. More 
than 10 former graduate students, whose research projects were supported 
partially by GEM funding, are currently employed by the U.S. seed or food 
industry, and several are employed as plant breeders or researchers by 
academia and the USDA/ARS. In total, 19 Ph.D. and 15 H.S. students have 
completed their degree research thanks to partial funding from the GEM 
Project. In addition, the GEM Project has hosted five visiting scientists, 
supported the research programs of three post-doctoral students, and provided 
important plant breeding research experience to numerous undergraduate 
students . 

For fiscal year 2016, the GEM Project will continue the preceding maize 
germplasm enhancement research and training efforts to the extent that 
funding levels permit. Specific activities will include identification of 
new, non-U. S. exotic germplasm sources of potentially valuable genes for 
maize genetic improvement; conducting yield trials, field evaluations for 
agronomic merit, host-plant resistance to major maize diseases, and tolerance 
to environmental stresses; and development of new breeding crosses and lines 
via traditional approaches and doubled haploid technology. The training of 
seven doctoral students and one master's degree student partially supported 
by the GEM Project will continue. 
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ARS research activity related to the GEM Project funding in fiscal year 
2009 was $ 1 , 562 , 000 ; fiscal year 2010 was $1,588,000; fiscal year 2011 was 
31 , 585 , 000 ; fiscal year 2012 was $1,585,000; fiscal year 2013 was $ 1 , 473 , 000 ; 
fiscal year 2014 was $1,673,000; fiscal year 2015 is $ 1 , 673 , 000 ; and fiscal 
year 2016 is estimated at $1,673,000. 


Alfalfa and Forage Research Unit 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide information on the Alfalfa and Forage 
Research Unit. What is the budget for the unit for fiscal years 2009 through 
2015 and estimated for fiscal year 2016? Hov^ many research and support staff 
positions are designated for the unit? How many are currently assigned 
there? Please describe the current research plan for the unit. When is it 
due to be reviewed? 

Response: ARS scientists conducted alfalfa research at 10 locations in 
FY 2015. Some of these locations conduct research on key crop insect pests 
and their natural enemies related to alfalfa. A new action plan for the 
National Program Area that includes alfalfa research at these locations will 
be developed following a review of this program in 2017. Individual projects 
will be developed from this new action plan and subject to review by the ARS 
Office of Scientific Quality Review. The ARS has developed a "Roadmap for 
Alfalfa Research" to expand the presence of alfalfa across the landscape by 
increasing yield, reducing labor requirements for harvest and storage, 
enhancing utilization by animals, developing new uses, and amplifying 
alfalfa's environmental services through improved nutrient management and 
other conservation benefits. 

Current research plan objectives by ARS location are: 

Newark, DE 

1. Discover, identify and evaluate the biology, ecology, and efficacy of 
exotic predators and parasitoids as classical biological control agents of 
invasive arthropod pests of agricultural crops. Determine their ecological 
safety for release as classical biological control agents. Current targets 
include soybean aphid, tarnished plant bug, brown marmorated stink bug, and 
spotted wing drosophila. 2. Develop an improved understanding of mechanisms 
that influence successful establishment of introduced biological control 
agents, using parasitoids and predators of current target pests such as 
tarnished plant bug as model systems. 3. With collaborators, conduct field 
releases, monitor for establishment and evaluate the impact of natural 
enemies on target pest populations (such as soybean aphid, tarnished plant 
bug, and brown marmorated stink bug) as well as non-target effects in the 
field. 

Beltsville, MD 

1- Improve the efficiency of developing alfalfa with greater tolerance to 
biotic and abiotic stresses by characterizing gene-stress responses and 
pathways. Biotic and abiotic stresses cause significant yield losses in 
alfalfa and greatly reduce the crop's productivity. Understanding the 
molecular mechanisms of stress tolerance and the ways by which stress- 
responsive genes are regulated is essential for improvement of alfalfa 
adaptability and breeding programs. 2. Aid plant breeders in improving 
alfalfa productivity and adaptability by implementing genetic and genomic 
approaches to improve traits related to biotic and abiotic stress tolerance. 
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including, but not limited to, root-knot nematodes and salinity tolerance. 
Data on stress-responsive genes obtained in this study and other information 
on alfalfa genomics will be used to identify molecular markers associated 
with resistance and adaptation to abiotic and biotic stresses in alfalfa. 

Peoria, IL 

1. Develop technologies that enable commercially viable biobased materials 
from the proteinaceous co-products produced during cereal and soy processing. 

2. Develop novel extraction techniques that enable the commercially viable 
biorefining of new protein-rich industrial feedstocks such as alfalfa and 
pennycress . 

St. Paul, MN 

1. Develop strategies and tools for improving alfalfa yields, disease 
resistance, and nutrient cycling efficiency. 2. Develop forage germplasm 
with modified cell-wail structure and chemistry to improve digestibility, and 
evaluate impacts on livestock and bioenergy productivity. .3. Develop alfalfa 
germplasm and crop rotation management systems to improve nitrogen cycling 
and carbon sequestration. 4. Phenotype and evaluate root architecture changes 
in soybean, common bean and Medicago mutants, determine relationships between 
root architecture and improved nutrient acquisition, and define genome 
lesions. 5. Evaluate whole genome transcript analysis of common bean and 
alfalfa through RNA-seq analysis of roots, root nodules, leaves and seeds to 
compare wild-type and mutants. 6. Identify genes contributing to root 
architecture and nutrient acquisition in legumes and determine their 
function. 

Sydney, MT 

Identify ecological factors underlying variability in populations of key crop 
insect pests and their natural enemies, and identify factors and/or 
management approaches that augment natural enemies and maximize control of 
key insect pests. 

Fargo, ND 

Alfalfa is employed as required in addressing elements of the following 
objectives: 1. Develop technology to preserve insect germplasm and increase 
the shelf-life of insects by devising cryogenic procedures for long-term 
storage in liquid nitrogen of embryos for lepidopterans and tephritid fruit 
flies, by developing mass-cryopreservation systems for insects used in 
control programs employing sterile insects, by designing short-term storage 
protocols using stage-specific cold tolerance techniques and by manipulating 
dormancy of pest and beneficial insects. 2. Provide molecular genetic data 
defining biosystematics and population diversity of pest and beneficial 
insects such as Diabrotica, Lygus and Osmia species. Determine the molecular 
mechanism{s) of diapause physiology for beneficial insects. 3. Provide a 
better understanding of the roles that lipids and other natural products play 
in overwintering/coid-tolerance processes, communication, and better 
management of beneficial insects. 

Logan, UT 

1, Improve pasture and rangeland management practices and forage nutritional 
quality through improved genetics for structure/variation, stand 
establishment, forage quality, nutrient cycling and persistence 
characteristics for use on disturbed and semi-arid rangelands in the Great 
Basin and eastern Upper Mojave Desert, through collection, characterization, 
improvement and evaluation of grass, legume, and forb germplasm. 2. Develop 
grass, legume, forbs, and sub-shrub perennial germplasms/cuitivars with 
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increased stand establishment and persistence, seed production, and forage 
yield and quality on dry, harsh disturbed rangelands of the western US. 3. 
Develop breeding strategies and improved grass and legume germplasm for use 
on pastures and turf under low inputs in the Intermountain West. 4. Identify 
grass, legume, and sub-shrub species and mixtures that have increased forage 
biomass and quality for fall and winter grazing on semi-arid rangelands. 5. 
Identify and describe trait inheritance, quantitative trait loci (QTL) , and 
association mapping for rhizome development, fall and winter forage yield and 
quality, salinity tolerance, winter hardiness, heading and flowering date, 
turf quality, and selenium and other heavy metal uptake for improved forages 
using genomic techniques. 6. Develop integrated management strategies that 
decrease invasive weed seed banks, increase biodiversity through the 
establishment of grass, legume, forb mixtures, and develop plant mixtures 
that reduce wildfires on salt desert and sagebrush shrub lands in the Great 
Basin . 

Pullman, WA 

1. Identify molecular markers in alfalfa associated with resistance to, 
Ditylenchus dipsaci (alfalfa stem nematode), and Verticillium albo-atrum 
( Verticillium wilt). 2. Identify alfalfa molecular markers and germplasm 
associated with drought tolerance and increased water use efficiency, as 
evaluated by biomass yield under a deficit irrigation gradient. 3. Conserve, 
regenerate, back-up, and distribute genetic resources and associated 
information for temperate forage legume genetic resources and related wild 
species. 4. Elucidate geospatial patterns of genetic divergence, diversity, 
and adaptation in temperate forage legumes, and apply that knowledge to 
manage ex situ genetic resources and in situ, dynamic conservation of 
selected taxa. 5. Conduct small-scale characterizations and evaluations of 
forage legume genetic resources for priority genetic and agronomic traits. 

6. Characterize landscape-scale transgene flow for alfalfa, and apply that 
knowledge to develop mitigation strategies for maintaining genetic purity of 
alfalfa germplasm accessions and for commercial production of alfalfa hay and 
seed stocks for genetically engineered sensitive markets. 

Madison, WI 

1. Increase profitability, improve animal welfare & reduce manure production 
by improving the digestibility and energy conversion efficiency of forages in 
dairy rations by manipulating forage cell-wall biosynthetic pathways to lower 
indigestible residue formation, lower waste production, and develop more 
efficient tools for evaluating forage quality. 2. Increase profitability and 
reduce the amount of nitrogen-containing wastes that enter the environment by 
reducing protein loss during the postharvest storage and livestock 
consumption of alfalfa and other forages through manipulation of forage 
phenolic metabolic pathways. 3. Develop novel alfalfa harvesting and 
management technologies and strategies that increase forage biomass quality 
and quantity; increase nutrient availability for dairy; decrease forage input 
costs in integrated dairy systems; promote novel bio-products and reduce 
nutrient losses to the environment. 4. Develop appropriate defoliation 
(grazing and harvested) and nitrogen (N) application management guidelines 
for temperate grass-legume pastures of the North Central and Northeastern USA 
to improve seasonal yield distribution, extend the grazing season, and 
improve the efficiency and utilization of energy inputs. 5. Improve 
establisxhment, harvest management, and storage methods to reduce N inputs, 
increase the profitability of crop rotations, increase the recovery of dry 
matter and nonstructural carbohydrates, improve the energy density of baled 
hays, and mitigate the negative effects of rainfall on ensiling, storage, and 
feeding characteristics of ram— damaged silages. 6. Improve pasture grass 
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and legume production systems through increases in establishment capacity, 
persistence, productivity, resilience to climate extremes, and quality. 7. 
Improve profitability, conversion efficiency, and adaptability to climatic 
variation in forage and bioenergy crops 

Montpellier, France 

Alfalfa is employed as required in addressing elements of the following 
objectives: 1. Explore for natural enemies of insect pests (e.g., olive fruit 
fly, Lygus bugs), and wood borers (e.g., longhorned beetles and emerald ash 
borers) and other pests as identified as high priority targets by the ARS 
Office of National Programs. 2. Identify, colonize and evaluate the most 
promising natural enemies and ship them to U.S. cooperators. Results of 
laboratory (including genetics and behavior) and field studies will be used 
to improve the ability to predict key factors for application to future 
programs . 

The funding for FY 2009 through FY 2015 and estimates for FY 2016 are as 
shown below: 
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U.S. Sheep Experiment Station 

Mr. Aderholt: The U.S. Sheep Experiment Station (USSES) has a 70-year 
fire history record modeling post-fire vegetation and sags grouse habitat 
recovery in mountain big sagebrush communities. Further, USSES has a 40-year 
sage grouse lek and vegetation history record estimating the response of sage 
grouse lekking activity to fire and livestock grazing on sagebrush 
communities. Is ARS willing to reconsider its support of USSES and work 
collaboratively to continue the projects that maintain sage grouse 
populations and minimize the spread of wildfire? 

Response: The USSES has a long history of conducting research on 
rangeland ecology, the co-habitation of wildlife species and sheep 
production. ARS' ability to conduct innovative grazing research has been 
negatively impacted by changes in domestic sheep access to grazing lands. A 
variety of other factors, including continued environmental challenges, have 
contributed to the unsustainability of the ongoing research program at USSES. 
As a result, the fiscal year 2016 budget proposes the closure of USSES. ARS 
would continue to conduct landscape-scale assessments of the effects of 
management activities on western rangelands and developed grazing management 
strategies to maintain or improve the ecological function of western 
rangelands at other ARS locations, 

Mr. Aderholt: USSES currently consists of 48,000 acres in Idaho and 
Montana- It is the only research facility capable of large, landscape scale 
field research in high elevation zones. What role can ARS play in helping to 
address, through scientifically based research at USSES, the pressing 
challenges of domestic livestock and wildlife interaction on the range? 

Response: ARS has conducted research to better understand the impact of 
sheep grazing on sage grouse habitat and bighorn sheep disease transmission 
on the USSES and at the ARS lab located in Pullman, Washington. ARS has also 
evaluated the impact of sheep grazing at multiple elevations on the rangeland 
ecology. However, the withdrawal of critical rangeland resources and 
continued environmental challenges has eroded ARS' ability to continue some 
of this research. The reduction in access to rangeland resources has 
resulted from changes in the areas permitted for grazing by domestic sheep to 
minimize contacts with expanding bighorn sheep populations, and conflicts 
within grizzly bear habitat in the Greater Yellowstone area. Given these 
challenges and the lack of resources, both human and financial, at the 
location to continue the desired research program, the fiscal year 2016 
President's Budget proposes the closure of the USSES. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does the prior litigation on the Centennial 
corridor (Summer Range and Meyer's Creek) affect ARS's decision regarding the 
future operation of the USSES? Is ARS willing and able to modify how current 
land parcels allotments are used by the USSES for research and sheep grazing 
purposes? If so, is ARS willing and able to exchange some existing 
allotments for other parcels (possibly BLM, USFS or private) that will still 
meets the needs of the USSES and the Consortium? 

Response: The ongoing litigations and loss of grazing allotments has 

caused ARS to terminate research that evaluated sheep grazing at multiple 
elevations on rangeland ecology. ARS has reduced the flock size and is able 
to continue some of the sheep production and rangeland ecology research. ARS 
has evaluated other options to conduct sheep research in western rangelands 
however, alternative allotments that have been evaluated are not suitable due 
to limited or poor quality forage and the need to truck sheep long distances 
to the allotments. 
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ARS Research Measures 

Mr. Aderholt: How is ARS instituting outcome measures in its research? 
How can ARS do a better job in establishing and measuring effectiveness of 
its research? Please provide detailed examples. 

Response: ARS conducts research to develop and transfer solutions to 

agricultural problems of high national priority and provide information 
access and dissemination to ensure high-quality, safe food, and other 
agricultural products; assess the nutritional needs of Americans; sustain a 
competitive agricultural economy; and enhance the natural resource base and 
the environment and provide economic opportunities for rural citizens, 
communities, and society as a whole. The outcomes that ARS seeks are those 
that address agricultural issues important to all of its stakeholders and are 
achieved through various forms of technology transfer - journal articles, 
field days, and patenting and licensing. These activities, as well as ARS' 
close relationships with its stakeholders, enable ARS to understand the 
impacts of its research, to capture that information, and to document it in 
annual reports prepared by scientists and program staff, in numerous news 
articles and press releases, and in ARS' annual Performance Annual Report 
required by GPRA. Impact is a critical part of the Research Position 
Evaluation System (RPES) used to annually assess the performance of each and 
every ARS scientist - it is the agency's goal. ARS' five-year national 
program cycle links performance assessment and stakeholder input to program 
planning ensuring that scientists and program leaders are motivated to 
document the effectiveness of their research and to consider effectiveness in 
planning programs and projects for the next five year cycle. 

Following are examples of outcomes from ARS' 2014 Performance Annual 
Report : 

Many human foodborne illnesses result from eating eggs contaminated by 
Salmonella enteritidis, which is transmitted to eggs by infected chickens. 

ARS researchers in Athens, Georgia, determined that housing experimentally 
infected hens in conventional or enriched cages (larger cages with perches 
and other enhancements) did not affect how often eggs became internally 
contaminated with Salmonella. 

Impact: These results demonstrate that housing egg-laying hens in 
enriched cages may not reduce the production of eggs contaminated by S. 
enteritidis and that other options should be considered to reduce foodborne 
illness from contaminated eggs. This result had a major impact for the egg 
industry since it was hoped the use of enriched cages would reduce the level 
of Salmonella contamination in eggs. 

Renewable, bio-based lubricants are in great demand. Estolides are 
fluids made from renewable animal- and vegetable-based oils. Combining 
estolides with alcohol results in a lubricant that performs better at colder 
temperaturesS, reduces friction and wear, and lowers fuel consumption. ARS 
scientists in Peoria, Illinois, refined and improved the estolide properties 
and solved large-scale batch-production challenges such as incomplete fatty 
acid conversion. 

Impact: This new technology was transferred to an industrial partner 

for commercialization. 

Adapting wheat production to conditions associated with climate change 
will require determining how higher air temperatures affect wheat and 
incorporating this knowledge into growth models. ARS scientists in Maricopa, 
Arizona, in collaboration with scientists at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson, conducted a 'Hot Serial Cereal Experiment." On six planting dates for 
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the experimental wheat crops, infrared heaters were deployed above some of 
the plots to provide additional warming. Results showed that yields decreased 

as season average air temperatures increased above 15°C (59°F), and that 
crops failed once temperatures reached 3Z°C (90®^) . 

Impact: These results provide much needed information on the 

environmental limits for wheat production and will serve as a benchmark for 
researchers developing new varieties and new management strategies for 
adapting wheat to the higher air temperatures resulting from global change. 
This research also provides more realistic projections of future climate 
change effects on wheat, and data for the Agricultural Model Intercomparison 
and Improvement Project. 

New or expanding swine operations in North Carolina are required to 
meet one of the strictest environmental standards in the world. These 
standards include emissions of ammonia and odor; the release of pathogens; 
and nutrient and heavy metal contamination of soil and groundwater. 

Scientists at ARS in Florence, South Carolina together with industry and 
university cooperators, demonstrated and verified a 3rd generation wastewater 
treatment system for swine manure (US Pat. 7,674,379) that could meet the 
environmental standards at reduced cost. Additional goals included 
replacement of the existing lagoons, and efficient performance when installed 
in larger swine farms. The technology was demonstrated full-scale on a 
f arrow-to-f inish swine farm that produced 30,450 hogs per year and generated 
75,000 gallons of manure per day. The technology separated solids in the 
flushed manure with settling and polymer flocculants; subsequently, the 
ammonia nitrogen was treated with a new nitrifying bacteria adapted to cold 
temperatures (US Pat. 8,445,253); and lastly, the soluble phosphorus was 
recovered and the effluent disinfected. 

Impact: The 3rd generation treatment process met the criteria 

identified in the referenced performance standards. This treatment process 
significantly reduces the potential for emissions of odor and ammonia, and 
the transfer of nutrients and pathogenic bacteria to surface and groundwater 
in the drainage basin where the animals are raised in animal feeding 
operations. The treatment process also provides a mechanism and market for 
the separated solids. 

The potato cyst nematode (PCN) is increasingly responsible for economic 
losses in the U.S. potato industry, and the most effective and 
environmentally sound approach for controlling the PCN is improving host 
resistance. ARS researchers in Ithaca, New York, in collaboration with potato 
breeders in Aberdeen, Idaho, have developed Huckleberry Gold, a specialty 
market potato cultivar with resistance to PCN and potato virus X. 

Impact: Potato producers can use this new resistant cultivar to reduce 

losses associated with PCN and support eradication efforts in the United 
States . 


Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a detailed current cost estimate of fully 
funding the Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory (SEPRL), including a 
breakdown, of activities and costs for each phase. 

Response: The Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory (SEPRL) in Athens, 

Georgia, is the major facility in USDA and the Nation, for conducting 
research on exotic and emerging poultry diseases, including Avian Influenza 
and velogenic Newcastle disease. SEPRL' s current poultry research facilities 
are inadequate for addressing highly virulent poultry diseases that require 
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increased biocontainment capabilities and state-of-the-art facilities. SEPRL 
has Biosafety Level {BSL)-2 Laboratory and BSL-3 Ag facilities that were 
constructed in 1964 and 1976. Also, these facilities (34 small, inefficient 
buildings) no longer meet SEPRL' s expanded research needs. The current 
facility lacks adequate high containment labs and animal facilities that are 
urgently needed to support SEPRL' s current research and maintain 
biosafety. Some critical, cutting edge research is not being conducted 
because of facility limitations. A new facility is required to continue 
efforts to protect our poultry industries from new and emerging influenza 
viruses and emerging/exotic poultry diseases which threaten the Nation's 
poultry industry and potentially U.S. public health. The new facility will 
provide state-of-the-art laboratories and necessary biocontainment 
capabilities needed to continue this critical research. 

Construction will be completed in three phases to allow the facility to 
continue to operate throughout construction. After all construction is 
complete, the laboratory will have 19 buildings with a total 251,000 Gross 
Square Feet (GSF), 231,000 GSF in 12 new facilities and 20,000 GSF in 5 
renovated facilities. In FY 2015, $45 million ($9 million design, $36 million 
construction) was provided for programing, design, and construction to start 
phase lA. The programing has resulted in minor changes to the facility size 
and phasing; however the overall scope and budget remains unchanged. The 
design for all phases will be completed in FY 2016. The Phase lA construction 
for $36 million is expected to be awarded in 2016 and will consist of 
demolishing approximately 8,000 GSF in 4 buildings and construction of 
approximately 50,000 GSF of new BSL-3 Ag facilities. 

If the remaining funding for this critical project is made available by 
Congress in 2016, construction for phase IB, phase 1C, phase 2, and phase 3 
will be awarded in 2016. Phase IB construction consists of the demolishing 
approximately 23,000 GSF in 4 buildings and completing 10,000 GSF of the BSL- 
3 Ag facility and construction of approximately 50,000 GSF of new BSL-2 
laboratory/office/administration building. The Phase IB construction is 
estimated at $43 million. Phase 1C construction consists of completing 
20,000 GSF of BSL-2 laboratory/off ice/administration building and 
construction of the 7,000 GSF hatchery/brooding building. The Phase 1C 
construction is estimated at $9 million. Phase 2 consists of construction of 
the 71,000 GSF ABSL-2 animal building. Phase 2 construction is estimated at 
$47 million. Phase 3 construction consists demolishing approximately 28,000 
GSF in 17 buildings, modernizing 20,000 GSF in 5 existing buildings, and 
construction of the 23,000 GSF for the SPF breeding buildings and ancillary 
buildings (feed storage, waste treatment, incinerator, central plants, 
general storage etc.}. Phase 3 construction is estimated at $14.7 million. 


Meat Animal Research Center 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a full description of USDA activities to 
date following the expose on the Meat Animal Research Center in January 2015 
New York Times. 

Response: Since publication of the New York Times article on January 

19, 2015, the following actions have been taken: 

• On January 21, 2015, USDA Secretary Thomas Vilsack convened an 
Animal Handling and Welfare Review Panel (AHWRP), directing the 
panel to review USMARC animal handling processes and procedures 
within 60 days, and to review several other ARS research facilities 
to review animal handling processes and procedures within 120 days. 
AHWRP made its first visit to USMARC on February 24, 2015. 

Secretary Vilsack also directed ARS to produce an animal welfare 
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action plan for improving and enhancing the ARS animal care and 
welfare program. 

• On January 23, 2015, ARS Administrator Dr. Chavonda Jacobs-Young 
sent an email to ARS employees stating that all employees share the 
responsibility for animal welfare throughout ARS. 

• On January 23, 2015, in the same email to all employees. Dr. Jacobs- 
Young appointed Dr. Eileen Thacker as the first ARS Animal Welfare 
Ombudsman. 

• On January 23, 2015, Dr. Jacobs-Young directed that a dedicated e- 
mail account be established for ARS staff and visitors to 
communicate any animal welfare concerns directly to the ARS 
Ombudsman and ARS Leadership. 

• On February 23, 2015, ARS established the Animal Welfare Leadership 
Committee and the Animal Welfare Task Force. 

• On March 10, 2015, the USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG) began 
a review of USMARC' s research practices and operations. An interim 
report is near completion as of the writing of this report. 

• On March 24, 2015, Animal Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) 
and ARS began to work on an agreement to assess the quality and 
effectiveness of animal management and care at ARS owned and managed 
facilities that employ animals in research. 

• On March 30, 2015, the results from AHWRP's initial review of USMARC 
were received. All of the Panel's seven recommendations were 
implemented within 45 days. 

• In March 2015, ARS started an internal review of its animal welfare 
policies and procedures. An initial updated draft of the Policy and 
Procedures (P&P) for animal welfare is complete and is being 
reviewed by ARS leadership per internal protocol to ensure 
consistency with current standards and regulatory requirements. 

• On June 10, 2015, the ARS Animal Welfare Action Plan was submitted 
to the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Committee on Appropriations. 

The Action Plan lays out ARS's implementation of a strengthened 
animal welfare program through effective local and national 
oversight, training, and revised policies and procedures. 

• On June 28, 2015, ARS hired an Animal Care and Use Officer (ACUO) , 
in a newly created position, to oversee animal health and welfare 
issues at all ARS locations. The ACUO serves as a resource to the 
ARS field, and is solely focused on ensuring that all animal ' 
research locations are adequately trained and comply with ARS animal 
welfare policies and procedures. These duties were previously 
assigned as collateral duties to individuals with other 
responsibilities . 

• On July 23, 2015, the results from AHWRP's wider review of ARS 
animal research facilities were received. ARS has adopted the 
panel's recommendations and is currently working on modifying Agency 
policies and procedures for full implementation. 

• On July 29, 2015, the ACUO established a standardized animal welfare 
training program that includes all ARS Institutional Animal Care and 
Use Committee (lACUC) members and all employees who work at ARS 
facilities where animal research is conducted. 

• On August 11, 2015, APHIS began pre-compliance review to assess the 
quality and ef fectiveness of animal management and care at ARS 
facilities that employ animals in research. The registration of ARS 
owned and managed animal research facilities is underway to prepare 
for the initiation of unannounced inspections by APHIS staff. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list and description of all research 
conducted at MARC in fiscal year 2015 and plans for fiscal year 2016. 

Response: The US Meat Animal Research Center {MARC} conducts genetics, 
genomics, reproduction, nutrition, animal health, meat quality, food safety, 
nutrient management, and animal well-being research on beef cattle, pigs, and 
sheep . 

The list of current research project are listed below and are expected to 
continue through fiscal year 2016. 

GENETICS, BREEDING, AND ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH 

Title: GENETIC RESEARCH TO ENHANCE EFFICIENT AND SUSTAINABLE PRODUCTION OF 
BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP 

The overall goal is to improve genetic merit of purebred and crossbred 
beef cattle and sheep by enhancing knowledge of genetic variation 
affecting efficiency and sustainability of production. The ability to 
prudently exploit various genetic effects in livestock production is 
limited because key information is lacking. Beef cattle and sheep 
producers need to know how much performance differs among influential 
breeds based on current genetics, as well as the degree of genetic 
variation within breeds. 

Title: GENOMIC AND METAGENOMIC APPROACHES TO ENHANCE EFFICIENT AND 
SUSTAINABLE PRODUCTION OF BEEF CATTLE 

Current challenges to the beef industry include pressure to reduce use of 
antibiotics, create healthier products, and a need to accommodate dietary 
changes imposed as corn is diverted to use as a fuel. The goals of the 
project are to use molecular genetics and genomics techniques to identify 
individual genome variation associated with the health, lifetime 
reproductive efficiency, feed efficiency, and food safety phenotypes 
recorded on the large research herd at USMARC. The project will also 
develop knowledge of the microbial communities associated with beef 
production, and examine interactions between the bovine genome and 
microbiome variation. 

Title: GENETIC AND BIOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES OF 
RUMINANTS 

Infectious respiratory diseases of ruminants are a serious health and 
economic problem for U.S. agriculture. In cattle alone, bovine 
respiratory disease complex (BRDC) costs the feedlot industry 
approximately 1 billion dollars annually. Accordingly, this research 
focuses primarily on BRDC with an additional component targeting ovine 
respiratory disease. These diseases result from host, pathogen, and 
environmental interactions that are incompletely understood. We propose 
studying these interactions to identify intervention points for producing 
healthier livestock. 

MEATS SAFETY & QUALITY RESEARCH 

Title: EXPLORING GENOMIC DIFFERENCES AND ECOLOGICAL RESERVOIRS TO CONTROL 
FOODBORNE PATHOGENS 

Prevention and control of foodborne pathogens entering the food chain 
remain elusive goals, despite intensive research efforts. Information is 
lacking regarding the genetic variation among these pathogens in terms of 
the virulence, metabolic genes present, and control mechanisms employed 
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when they are exposed to adverse environmental stimuli. The advent of 
novel, high-throughput DNA sequencing methods has revolutionized the 
fields of microbial genomics and gene expression. Herein, the project 
will make use of these methods and a systems approach in experiments 
designed to address three key knowledge gaps: 

1. How are foodborne pathogens gaining entry into the food chain? 

2. What are the genetic elements that facilitate a foodborne pathogen'' s 
ability to cause disease and how are they acquired and maintained? 

3. What are the novel DNA targets that can be exploited for detection, 
trace back and intervention development of more virulent serotypes? 

Title: PATHOGEN MITIGATION IN LIVESTOCK AND RED MEAT PRODUCTION 

The research in this project will focus on Shiga-toxin producing E.coli 
(STEC) and Salmonella at multiple stages of the beef production continuum 
and contains both basic and applied aspects. The research objectives have 
been divided into classifications of antimicrobial intervention, detection 
methodology, and host pathogen interaction. 

Title: PREVENTION OF PATHOGEN TRANSMISSION FROM ANIMAL MANURE TO FOOD, 
WATER, AND ENVIRONMENT 

The overall goal of this project is to reduce the risk of human foodborne 
illness by providing scientific information that can be used to reduce or 
eliminate the transmission of zoonotic pathogens from animal manure to 
food, water, and the environment. Primary targets of the work include 
pathogenic strains of Escherichia coli (including non~0157 Shiga-toxigenic 
E. coli), Salmonella spp., and Campylobacter spp. in cattle and swine. 
Approaches for reducing these pathogens include the reduction of pathogen 
colonization and shedding by livestock, as well as the reduction of 
pathogens shed and present in the manure and production environment. 

Title: STRATEGIES TO OPTIMIZE MEAT QUALITY AND COMPOSITION OF RED MEAT 
ANIMALS 

The overall goal of this project is to improve meat quality traits by 
identifying better predictors of pork quality traits and determine the 
impact of the environment, diet, and production practices on meat and fat 
quality. A carcass grading camera will be enhanced to better determine 
meat quality characteristics. The effect of alternatives to antibiotics 
such as lysozyme for young piglets on growth, efficiency, and carcass 
quality will be determined. In addition, the potential for improvement of 
product quality and efficiency will be determined for diet modified gut 
microbial composition. 

NUTRITION AND ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 

Title: IMPROVED NUTRIENT EFFICIENCY OF BEEF CATTLE AND SWINE 

Feed costs represent the single largest input in both beef and swine 
production; however, less than 20 percent of the feed energy is converted 
to edible product. Improving the efficiency that feed is converted to 
animal products has the potential to improve the economic efficiency of 
animal production while improving the sustainability of animal 
agriculture. To maximize feed efficiency the correct profile of nutrients 
are matched to meet an animal's needs for its current biological status 
(growth, pregnancy, lactation, previous nutrient history, and disease) . 

To provide the correct profile of nutrients, the nutrient composition of 
feeds and the dynamic nutrient requirements of the animal must both be 
identified and then synchronized. There is genetic variation amongst 
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animals in their ability to utilize feed. Identifying the role of 
nutrition in regulating gene expression is needed to develop nutrition 
management strategies across generations of animals in a production 
system. 

Title: STRATEGIES TO IMPROVE HEIFER SELECTION AND HEIFER DEVELOPMENT 

The overall objective of this project is to understand the factors 
controlling establishment of the ovarian reserve (i.e. the number of 
ovarian follicles that a heifer has at birth) and development of the 
female reproductive tract. Identifying the highly fertile females early 
in life can improve overall production efficiency. For example, a 
replacement heifer must wean three to five calves to recoup her 
development costs or incur a net loss for the enterprise. Understanding 
the physiological, genetic, and nutritional factors that influence 
development of the female reproductive tract will allow the implementation 
of novel technologies to aid in identifying replacement heifers. Once 
they are identified, management strategies can be administered more 
efficiently to prepare them to conceive as early as possible in their 
first breeding season. 

Title: MANAGEMENT OF MANURE NUTRIENTS, ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS, AND 
ENERGY FROM CATTLE AND SWINE PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

The overall goal of this research project is to reduce the environmental 
impact of animal production by maximizing the use of nutrients from manure 
as fertilizer; determine the fate and transport of antibiotics in the 
environment; quantify and characterize air emissions in different animal 
production management practices to improve air quality; and evaluate 
different feediot surface amendments to reduce nutrient runoff and improve 
air quality. 

REPRODUCTION RESEARCH 

Title: GENETIC AND GENOMIC APPROACHES TO IMPROVE SWINE REPRODUCTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 

The goal of this research is to use genetic and genomic research to 
improve swine reproductive performance, growth, and carcass quality. 

Future studies will include metabolic parameters to understand nutrient 
utilization, animal disposition, and incidence of disease during natural 
outbreaks in the population. 

Title: IMPROVING SOW LIFETIME PRODUCTIVITY IN SWINE 

The overall objective of this research is to improve sow lifetime 
productivity by focusing on gilt development, the number of piglets 
weaned, and retention of sows in the breeding herd. These three factors 
have been identified by the National Pork Board as high priority research 
topics. Genomic approaches will be used to develop genetic markers to 
improve these traits. It is expected that this will provide the swine 
industry with information, management strategies, and genetic markers that 
will improve sow lifetime productivity. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are USDA's priorities in managing animal welfare 
issues at MARC in fiscal year 2016? 

Response: ARS' efforts to improve the standards of animal care and use 
are not limited to the US MARC facility, and have been extended to all ARS 
owned and managed programs. Initial efforts have included: 
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• Ongoing verification that all ARS lACUCs are appropriately 
constituted and appointed. 

• Basic training on basic lACUC responsibilities, including the review 
and approval of proposed research involving live animals; local 
program oversight; investigation and reporting of animal care 
concerns; and documentation and record-keeping requirements. 

• Participation of ARS national program staff on APHIS preliminary 
compliance reviews to reinforce local oversight responsibilities, 
ensure consistency, and identify specific areas that demonstrate the 
need for customized training and/or policies to address unique 
welfare considerations of animals used in agricultural research 
activities . 

In fiscal year 2016, these initiatives will be expanded and further 
enhanced through the establishment of an annual research monitoring program 
that will require each ARS research program to report specific metrics 
relevant to the care and use of animals in research activities. These 
reports will be used to disseminate best practices and develop long-range 
quality improvement strategies that will ensure the quality of animal care 
and use practices throughout the ARS system. ARS is also analyzing 
successful oversight system models that have been implemented by other 
federal agencies as potential options to expand current Agency initiatives to 
support educational programs and monitor compliance with regulatory and 
policy requirements. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is USDA doing differently (activities, policies, 
procedures, etc.) at every USDA animal research location and USDA supported 
research location as a result of the MARC investigations in fiscal year 2015? 

Response: The following are steps being taken to address training, 
policy revisions, and APHIS oversight: 

Training 

A standardized, ARS animal welfare training program is being implemented. 

The curriculum is a harmonized approach to ensure all ARS staff have access 
to training that is species-appropriate and relevant to research activities 
across all locations. The animal welfare-training program consists of: 

• Basic courses that provide a general understanding of Federal policies 
and regulations governing animal welfare and industry best practices. 

• Elective courses that offer targeted instruction on individual species 
and/or procedures that are relevant to specific research activities and 
protocols . 

• Annual training on basic and emerging animal welfare requirements that 
is being required for all staff involved in animal care and use or ARS 
Animal Welfare Program oversight. 

The program is designed to meet all federal regulatory and policy 
requirements for basic and specialized training in the humane care and use of 
animals for the following groups of individuals: 

• Researchers, post-docs, and technicians who use or plan to use animals 
in research; 

• lACUC members; 

• Animal husbandry and care staff; and 

• Management or administrative staff assigned to ARS locations that use 
animals in research activities. 


Every individual will be required to complete basic training on reporting 
animal care concerns. In addition, online training will be provided to lACUC 
members, research staff, and husbandry personnel that explains the regulatory 
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requirements related to animal research, institutional oversight 
responsibilities, and humane care and use principles that pertain to the use 
of animals in research. In addition, personnel whose duties involve direct 
contact with animals will be required to complete species- or project- 
specific training in the appropriate areas before the start of any work 
involving animal research. Additional training will be provided as needed 
due to protocol changes, and refresher training on specific research 
activities involving animals must be completed at least once every 3 years, 
or in conjunction with new program cycles. 

The ACUO is coordinating with each location's lACUC to develop site-specific 
and long-range training programs that address emerging requirements related 
to the use of animals in research, unique considerations that pertain to 
agricultural species and production research, and adoption of best practices 
that further raise the quality of animal care and use at all ARS locations. 
These combined efforts will ensure that ARS provides comprehensive animal 
care and use training for all ARS personnel whose professional 
responsibilities include any interactions with research animals. 

Policy Revision 

ARS is, in the process of consolidating two P&Ps to ensure that all ARS animal 
care and welfare protocols are consistent and effective. The new, combined 
P&P: 

• Incorporates the recommendations from both AHWRP inspection reports; 

• Incorporates the Animal Welfare Action Plan, which includes the APHIS 
collaboration and enforces training standards; 

• Integrates the Ag Guide to ensure that the P&P fully complies with the 
Ag Guide; 

• Contains directives for the regular review and revision of procedures 
to ensure that they include advances in best practices, science, and 
technology; 

• Codifies lACUC processes, qualifications for lACUC membership, and 
lACUC responsibilities. 

• Provides a baseline for all welfare and humane treatment of ARS 
research animals; 

• Delineates processes for internal responses to animal welfare 
complaints that ensure the responses are appropriate and that 
complainant anonymity is maintained; 

• Proscribes more robust animal handling protocols, procedures, and 
practices across all ARS animal research facilities, and; 

• Enumerates training requirements for everyone who handles animals at 
ARS research facilities. 

APHIS Oversight 

ARS and APHIS has agreed to a plan to assess the quality and effectiveness of 
animal management and care at ARS owned and managed facilities. This 
agreement is tailored to ensure the specific agricultural research being done 
at each location is consistent with Animal Welfare Act standards and the Ag 
Guide. In addition, APHIS inspectors will carefully review facility lACUCs to 
ensure that they are properly constituted, that records of meetings and 
research protocol reviews are maintained, and that lACUCs are providing 
proper oversight of past and current research programs. 

Pre-compliance reviews began August 11, 2015. The purpose of these 
inspections is to provide recommendations for improvements to facilities 
prior to commencing unannounced inspections and give APHIS inspectors 
familiarization with ARS facilities that use unregulated species, such as 
aquatics, poultry, and laboratory mice and rats. Based on the results of its 
reviews, APHIS will develop a schedule for carrying out subsequent 
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unannounced compliance inspections of ARS owned and managed animal research 
facilities. Simultaneously, ARS owned and managed animal research facilities 
are registering with APHIS under the Animal Welfare Act. 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA plan to report any animal welfare violations to 
the public at USDA supported facilities in fiscal year 2016 and beyond? If 
not, why? Will such policies and procedures of public notification match 
APHIS practices for public notification of violations at USDA regulated 
facilities? 

Response: ARS is committed to participating in APHIS routine 
inspections, which includes provisions for sharing inspection results with 
the public. Preliminary compliance reviews with APHIS and registration of 
facilities that are owned and managed by ARS was started in August 2015. 

Upon completion, APHIS will initiate full compliance inspections of these 
programs in accordance with the AWA and the Ag Guide recommendations. 

Mr. Aderholt: What new investments has USDA made in animal research in 
fiscal year 2015 and plans for fiscal year 2016? 

Response: In fiscal year 2015, ARS received $175,000 for research on 

sheep. These funds are being used to strengthen sheep grazing research at 
the U.S. Sheep Experiment Station in Dubois, Idaho. ARS also received an 
additional $1 million for increased research on Porcine Epidemic Diarrhea 
Virus (PEDv) . This funding is being used to: 

• Identify mechanisms of pathogenesis, transmission, and immunity. 

• Discover countermeasures to predict, prevent, and control disease 
outbreaks . 

The FY 2016 Budget for ARS includes an increase of $17.5 million for 
cross cutting initiatives that will enhance ongoing livestock production and 
protection efforts. .Specific initiatives include: 

• Antimicrobial Resistance 

• Combating Antibiotic Resistant Bacteria 

• Reducing Vulnerability to Climate Change 

• Sustainable Small Farms 

• Transformational Livestock Genetics 


OIG Audits 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status of any actions by ARS to come to 
management agreement on findings or recommendations made by OIG audits over 
the past two years. 

Response: An interim report on Marc is near completion and will be 
posted to the USDA OIG website. The final audit report is expected in 
February 2016. ARS is cooperating with the audit team, and keenly await the 
final report from OIG. 


National Institute of Food and Agriculture 


Hatch Act 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the allocation of Hatch Act funding per university for 
fiscal years 2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 
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Response: Recipients of Hatch Act funds have the flexibility to 
distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, and personnel as 
they wish to meet the needs of their university. The distribution of these 
dollars varies from state to state. As of September XX, 2015, FY 2015 data 
was in the process of being collected. Estimates are provided in the 
following table. 

[The information follows:} 
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Smith-Lever 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the allocation of Smith-Lever funding per university 
for fiscal years 2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 


Response: Recipients of Smith-Lever funds have the flexibility to 
distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, and personnel as 
they wish to meet the needs of their university. The distribution of these 
dollars varies from state to state and is provided through FY 2014; please 
see table below. Recipient institutions complete assembly of personnel data 
approximately eight months after the close of the fiscal year. Fiscal year 
2015 data is being collected now and is not yet available. 

[The information follows;} 
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Smith-Lever 3BSC 


University/Recipient 

FISCAL YEAR 

2010 

FISCAL YEAR 

2011 

FISCAL YEAR 

2012 

FISCAL YEAR 

2013 

FISCAL YEAR 

2014 

TOSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 

$17,477 

$17,371 

$11, 691 

- 

- 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY ALABAMA 

7,289,187 

7,240,411 

7,248,218 

6, 664,854 

7, 242,266 

AMERICAN SAMOA COMMUNITY 

928,148 

922,092 

929, 445 

853, 258 

1,058,661 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

1,184,579 

1, 161,046 

i, 171, 027 

1 , 102,222 

1,221,562 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

6, 109,705 

6,086,710 

6,052,806 

5,595,314 

6,081,103 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

2,160,365 

2,134,242 

2,148,487 

1, 959, 920 

2,181,612 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

7,671,905 

7.618,497 

7,679,293 

7,049,778 

7,955,177 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 

3,286,400 

3,255,690 

3,253, 133 

2,943,159 

3, 368,654 

UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

1,164,277 

1,157,560 

1, 165, 360 

1, 173, 160 

1,180, 960 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

2,142,874 

2,131,815 

2,145,240 

2,006, 134 

2,214,078 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

1,309,216 

1,295,154 

1.305,086 

1, 198, 653 

1,339, 829 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

4,895,110 

4,765,113 

4,771,051 

4,303,794 

4,837,230 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

8,140,304 

7,931,125 

7, 937, 929 

7,356,101 

8,091,340 

UNIVERSITY OF GUAM 

992,314 

985,529 

993,766 

908,419 

1,118,297 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

1,350,934 

1,342,841 

1,337,693 

1,233,322 

1,382,356 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 

2,917,548 

2,855,276 

2,829,245 

2,610,046 

2,932, 011 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

9,894,305 

9,762,419 

9,688,622 

9,024,252 

9,830,364 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

9, 011,459 

8,941,163 

8. 947,625 

8,260,039 

9,199,724 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

9,821.212 

9,600, 599 

9, 539, 111 

8,890,693 

9,734,325 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

5,866,435 

5,787,464 

5,776,078 

5, 320, 123 

5, 820, 922 

KENTUCKY STATE UNIVERSITY 

20,946 

17,798 

70, 446 

180,476 

- 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

9,717,448 

9,598,393 

9, 642, 512 

8,792,341 

9,646,358 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

5,687,551 

5,440,237 

5,442,740 

5,015,309 

5,357,204 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

2,649,727 

2,636,897 

2,652,472 

2,491,085 

2,727,963 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

3,427,074 

3,379,053 

3,387,056 

3,118,626 

3,448,349 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

2,375,640 

2,321,736 

2,323,233 

2,108,644 

2,407.015 

COLLEGE OF MICRONESIA 

1,038,571 

1,031,117 

1,040,166 

946,398 

1,184,193 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

9,107,338 

9,100,333 

9,107,734 

8,378,854 

9,310,904 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

9,469,318 

9,353,770 

9,025,087 

8,508,051 

9,321,562 

MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 

7,056,359 

6,969,275 

7,288,639 

6,515,440 

7,140,333 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

8,981,094 

8,977,575 

9,978,554 

8,284,896 

9,259,266 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

2,767,280 

2,692,272 

2,734,023 

2,467,515 

2,814,213 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 

12,176,590 

11,917,461 

12,019,689 

11,103,001 

11,985,868 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 

3,607,027 

3,579,130 

3,567,978 

3,313,075 

3,604,140 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

5,263,431 

5,207,132 

5,219,404 

4,789,012 

5,219, 614 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 

1,284,029 

1,273,812 

1.265,522 

1,157,254 

1,300,045 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1,765,576 

1,758,430 

1,748,424 

1.573,439 

1,790,916 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

2,779,063 

2,767,003 

2,771,930 

2,585,280 

2,804,687 

NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY 

2,269.043 

2,209,792 

2,177,524 

2,015,024 

2,247,648 

NORTHERN MARIANAS COLLEGE 

911,968 

905,770 

913,295 

835,319 

1,043,433 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY (ITHACA, NY) 

8. 697,134 

8,458.978 

8,330,763 

7,610,172 

8,452,774 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

10,799,383 

10,795,757 

10,861,701 

10,039,979 

11,224,260 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

5,809,900 

5,653,495 

5,636,391 

5,160,452 

5,859,488 

OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 

3, 976, 905 

3,935,054 

3,888,942 

3,568,628 

4,032,738 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

10,291,681 

10,202,134 

10,256,552 

9,568,936 

10,608,285 

UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 

6,457,245 

6,316,580 

6,427,403 

6,181,976 

6,449,786 

UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

1,097,680 

1.091,087 

1,099,420 

1,011, 048 

1,133,585 

CLEMSON UNIVERSITY (SOUTH CAROLINA) 

5,793,909 

5,730,954 

5,742,339 

5,350,713 

5,841,575 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 

3,704,144 

3,603,374 

3.606, 102 

3,369,232 

3,701,774 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

9,452,449 

9,159,051 

9,121,047 

8,390,612 

9,144,745 

TEXAS A4M UNIVERSITY 

13,291,939 

13,161,907 

13,137,015 

11,946, 986 

13,475,042 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 

1,917,142 

1,826,884 

1.836, 350 

1,687,060 

1,879,138 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

7,393,807 

7,266,27? 

7,236,861 

6,718,143 

7,420,141 

UNIVERSITY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

959,371 

952,994 

960,736 

880,519 

1,085,089 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

1,878,512 

1.862,503 

1,858,516 

1,689,236 

1,911,985 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

8.972,834 

8,687,557 

8,909,619 

8,209,297 

9, 153, 604 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 

4,399,342 

4.343,440 

4,315.700 

3.949,278 

4,488,832 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 

4,213,649 

4,191,229 

4,196,278 

3,904,435 

4.272,354 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

1,646,656 

1,633,627 

1,636,607 

1,491, 364 

1,703,603 

SUB-TOTAL 

Additional Civil Service Retirement 

289,342,500 

285,201,991 

285,365,676 

263,359,336 

291,242,980 

Workers Compensation Prg. claims reduction 

0 


616,324 

800,808 

498,620 

Special Needs Projects 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

$289,342,500 

$285,897,060 

$285,982,500 

$264,160,144 

$291,741,600 

Federal Administration 

8,157,500 

8,013,940 

8,017.500 

7,109,303 

8, 258,400 

TOTAL APPBOPRIATICW 

$297,500,000 

$293,911,000 

$294,000,000 

$271,269,447 

$300,000,000 
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Mclntire-Stennis 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the allocation of Mclntire-Stennis funding per 
university for fiscal years 2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 

Response: Recipients of Mclntire-Stennis funds have the flexibility to 
distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, and personnel as 
they wish to meet the needs of their university. The distribution of these 
dollars varies from state to state. 

[The information follows:) 
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Animal Health and Disease 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the allocation of Animal Health and Disease program 
funding for fiscal years 2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 

Response: Recipients of Animal Health and Disease Research funds have 
the flexibility to distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, 
and personnel as they wish to meet the needs of their university. The 
distribution of these dollars varies from state to state. Recipient 
institutions complete assembly of personnel data approximately eight months 
after the close of the fiscal year. Fiscal year 2015 data is being collected 
now and is not yet available. 

[The information follows:] 




-Louisiana Staca Unlveraicy, Agricultural Experinenr Station 
Xiouislana State University, College of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Maine, Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Maryland, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
University el Massachusetts. Agricultural Experiment Station 
Tutts University, School of Veterinary Medicine 

Michigan State Univ., Agtic. Expec. Sta. t College ot Vet. Medicii 
University of Minnesota, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
University of Minnesota, College of Veterinary Medicine 
Mississippi State Univ., Ag. ( roiestry Exp. Sta. s Col. Of Ved. I 
'University of Missouri, Agricultural Experiment Station 
'Univsreity ot Missouri, College of Veterinary Medicine 
'Montana State University, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
-University of Msbraslca, Agricultural Experiment Station 
-University of Nevada, Agricultural Experiment Station 
•University of New Hainpshlrs, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
-Autgers University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
•New Mexico State University, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
-Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
-Cornall University, College of Veterinary Medicine 
-North Carolina State University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
-North Carolina State University, College of Veterinary Medicine 
•North Dakota State University, Agricultural Experiment station 
•Ohio State University. Ohio Agric. Aeseaxch t Development Center 
-Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine 
-Oklahoina State Univer., Agric Exper. Sta. s Col. Of Vet. Medicine 
-Oregon State University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
•Pennsylvania State University, Agricultural Experiment station 
•University of Pennsylvania, Collage of Veterinary Medicine 
-University of Puerto Rico, Agricultural Experiment Station 
-University of Rhode Island, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
-Clsmaon University, Agrieultural Experiment Station 
•South Dakota State University, Agricultural Experiment Station 
-University of renneasee, Agrieultural Experiment Station 


Agrili: 


University, Agricultural Experim* 
of Vermont, Agricultural Experim* 
Inst., Agric. Exp. Station i Cc 

College of Vet« 


Station 

Station 

ige of Vet. Madi 


-Washington St; 
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Evans-Allen 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing the allocation of Evans-Allen funding per university 
for fiscal years 2010 through 2015 {estimate) . 

Response: Recipients of Evans-Allen funds have the flexibility to 
distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, and personnel as 
they wish to meet the needs of their university. The distribution of these 
dollars varies from state to state. 

[The information follows:] 
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1890 Institutions 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing funding provided to 1890 institutions for fiscal years 
2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 

Response: Recipients of 1890 Institutions funds have the flexibility to 
distribute funds among research projects, infrastructure, and personnel as 
they wish to meet the needs of their university. The distribution of these 
dollars varies from state to state. 

[The information follows:] 
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1994 Institutions 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing funding provided to 1994 institutions for fiscal years 
2010 through 2015 (estimate) . 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Nation, 

Wisconsin 
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Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community 

College, 

Wisconsin 

Keweenaw Bay 

Oj ibwa 

Community 

College, 

1 Subtotal 

Fecieral 

Administration 

Peer Panel 

Costs 
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Native American Institutions Endowment Fund 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on the status of the Native 
American Institutions Endowment Fund for fiscal years 2009 through 2015 
(estimate) . Please provide a chart that includes the total amount in the 
endowment, its earned interest and the allocation to universities. 

Response: The history of total funding in the Endowment is shown below. 
The interest earned during each fiscal year was distributed through grants 
during the following fiscal year. For example, FY 2010 interest earned was 
distributed during FY 2011; interest earned during FY 2011 was distributed 
during FY 2012; interest earned during FY 2013 was distributed during FY 
2014; interest earned during FY 2014 was distributed during FY 2015, and so 
on. Information on allocation for FYs 2009 through 2015 is provided for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 


ENDOWMENT HISTORICAL DATA 


Below is historical information for the fund showing total appropriations to 
date and total interest earned. Dollar and percentage increases are 
included. 


Fiscal Year 

T^propriation 

Interest 

Income 

Interest 

Income 
Change from 
Prior Year 

% Change 

1996 

$4, 600,000 

$115,747 

N/A 

N/A 

1997 

4,600, 000 

451, 397 

$335,651 

290 » 

1998 

4,600, 000 

673, 678 

222,281 

49 % 

1999 

4,600,000 

980,913 

307,235 

46 % 

2000 

4,600,000 

1, 192, 019 

211,106 

22 % 

2001 

7,100,000 

1, 486, 927 

294,908 

25 % 

2002 

7,100, 000 

1,771,586 

284,659 

19 % 

2003 

7,053,850 

1,929,849 

158,262 

9 % 

2004 

8, 946, 900 

2,180,705 

250,856 

13 % 

2005 

11, 904,000 

2,577, 358 

396, 653 

18 * 

2006 

12,000,000 

3,249, 613 

672,255 

26 i 

2007 

12,000, 000 

3,209,004 

-40, 609 

-1% 

2008 

11,710, 000 

3, 822,753 

613,749 

19 % 

2009 

11,880,000 

4,266,794 

444,041 

12% 

2010 

11,880, 000 

4,307,355 

40, 561 

1% 

2011 

11,880, 000 

4,721,684 

435,378 

10% 

2012 

11,880,000 

4,945, 750 

463, 320 

10% 

2013 

11,880,000 

5,085,461 

-120, 592 

-2% 

2014 

11,880,000 

5,078,681 

-6, 780 

0% 

2015 

11, 880, 000 

a/ 



TOTAL 

184,144,750 

52,047,269 




a/ Interest Earned amount is not yet available for FY 2015. 
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Formula Funds and Competitive Funds 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a comparison of total formula funds and 
competitive funds per year for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


NIFA Appropriations* 
(Millions) 



2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

Competitive 

$483 

$550 

$530 

$522 

$390 

$603 

Capacity/ Formula 

682 

708 

732 

732 

676 

750 

Other Capacity and 
Infrastructure 

218 

239 

90 

92 

90 

98 

Endowment Funds ** 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

Total *** 

1,383 

1, 497 

1,352 

1, 346 

1, 156 

1,4 63 


*Includes mandatory and discretionary funds- 

**Endowment Funds - these appropriated funds are invested. 

***Includes estimated interest on Tribal College Endowment Funds. 


Competitive Awards to 1890 Institutions 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide for the record a list of all competitive 
research, education and integrated grants received by 1890 institutions for 
fiscal years 2008 through 2014. Include the award amount and purpose of the 
grant . 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 
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[The information follows:] 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

FY 2008 



Cumulative Effects of Drought and 

Urbanization on the Flint River Watershed 
Ecosystem: Integrated Research, Education, 
and Extension 

Alabama A&M 
University 

$521,222 

Community Outreach for Small and Limited 
Resource Farmers and Ranchers 

Alabama A&M 
University 

300, 000 

On-line Dual Credit Partnerships and 

Recruiting for 21st Century Professionals in 
Food and Agricultural Science 

Alabama A&M 
University 

199, 592 

Advancing Food Science in Pre- and Post 
Secondary Education 

Alabama A&M 
University 

199, 628 

Strengthening the Preparation of 
Underrepresented Minorities for Entrance into 
Family and Consumer Sciences Professions 

Alabama A&M 
University 

195, 340 

Enhancement of Student Participation and 

Career Development in Nanobiotechnoloqy 

Alabama A&M 
University 

197, 906 

Small Farm Outreach Training and Technical 
Assistance Project 

Alcorn State 
University 

299,331 

Development of Virus Resistant Sweet Potato 
Varieties through Biotechnology Approach 

Alcorn State 
University 

292,076 

NET: Dev., Implementation and Evaluation of 
Educational Program for Promoting Healthy 
Eating Choices and Preventing Weight Gain in 
Adolescents 

Delaware State 
University 

50,000 

Persistence of Enteric Viruses in Oysters 
(Crassostrea virginica) 

Delaware State 
University 

100,000 

Efficient Production of Ethanol from 

Transgenic Self-Processing Cassava (Manihot 
esculenta Crantz) Plants 

Delaware State 
University 

99, 992 

From the Farm to the Runway 

Delaware State 
University 

299,512 

Curriculum and Outreach Materials Development 
for Plant Science 


184,386 

Use of Legume Comparative Genomics for 
Understanding Common Bean Rust Resistance 


299,901 

Providing Socially Disadvantage Minority 
Farmers with Technical Training to Produce, 
Value-Added and Market Alternative/Specialty 
Crops 

Florida A&M 
University 

299,835 

Characterization of Organic Matter in Forest 
Fire for Emission Factors Assessment and 

Source Tracing 

Florida A&M 
University 

251,960 

A Collaborative Effort To Increase Minorities 
In Graduate Environmental Sciences Education 

Florida A&M 
University 

198,749 

Development of a Regulatory Plant Science 
Curriculum at Florida A&M University 

Florida A&M 
University 

199,754 

The Development of A Raspberry Genetic 
Improvement Program 

Florida A&M 
University 

299,782 

Developing a Prototype Digital Commodity- 
Based Identification Resource for Pests: A 
Model Using Cultivated Palms 

Florida A&M 
University 

299, 996 

Scutellaria as a medicinal crop: 

Fort Valley 

434,258 













2983 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Cryopreservation, hairy root culture, organic 
farming and anticancer activity 

State University 


Integrated Approaches to Improving Ethanol 
Production from Pearl Millet a Crop for 
Marginal Lands 

Fort Valley 

State University 

499, 966 

Mentoring for Academic Success: An Approach 
for Recruiting and Retaining Minority Family 
and Consumer Sciences Majors at KSU 

Kentucky State 
University 

200,000 

Creation of Summer Educational Opportunities 
in Biotechnology to Recruit Students and 
Enhance STEM Areas at Kentucky State 

University 

Kentucky State 
University 

199,293 

Development of a Master's in Environmental 
Studies Degree Program & Graduate Student 
Recruitment & Retention at Kentucky State 
University 

Kentucky State 
University 

200, 000 

Establishing a Pilot Tannery and Capability 
for Goat Leather Research at Langston 
University 

Langston 

University 

300, 000 

Boer Goat Selection for Residual Feed Intake 

Langston 

University 

300,000 

Using Experiential Learning in Natural 
Resources to Mentor Students' Professional 
Development 

Lincoln 

University 

199,433 

Nano-Biotechnology 

Lincoln 

University 

193,728 

Reducing Arsenic Uptake by Domestic Rice 

Plants 

Lincoln 

University 

467,435 

Recruitment and Retention Strategies for 
Educating Students for Successful Careers in 
Agribusiness 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

255,746 

Interdisciplinary Project-based Course 

Modules Development and Incorporation to 
improve the Earth Science Program and Student 
Recruitment 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

199, 322 

An Integrated Process for Production of 

Ethanol and Bio-based Products from 
Lignocellulosic Biomass 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

499,272 

Upgrading and Equipping Animal Science 
Instructional Laboratory 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

199, 996 

Project "PAW PALS": A Campus Wellness Program 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

157,698 

Recruitment and Training of Under-represented 
Minorities into Agribusiness Careers 

South Carolina 
State University 

199, 653 

Enhancing the Teaching Capacity of Urban 
Forestry Program at Southern University and 

A&M College 

Southern 

University 

199, 650 

Salvaging Craw-Crab Offal in Organic 

Production Systems (SCOOPS) 

Southern 

University 

269, 685 

Adaptability, Flavonoid Properties and Value 
Addition of Hibiscus sabdariffa 

Southern 

University 

450,000 

Application of Nanotechnology in Forest 

Health Management 

Southern 

University 

448,877 

Training in the Areas of Conservation and 

Tennessee State 

300,000 



2984 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Environmental Stewardship, Farm Safety, Bio- 
security Issues, and Financial and Risk 
Management 

University 


Training in Information Technologies to 

Enhance Agricultural Instruction, Research 
and Outreach 

Tennessee State 
University 

200, 000 

A Genomic and Proteomic Search for 

Segregating Adipose Genes in Broilers 

Tennessee State 
University 

291,990 

Developing Pigeonpea as a Viable Cash Crop on 
Small Farms 

Tennessee State 
University 

500,000 

Small Farm Training and Technical Assistance 
Project 

Tuskegee 

University 

300,000 

Tuskegee University Undergraduate Program in 
Public Health Nutrition (UPPHN) 

Tuskegee 

University 

200, 000 

Interdisciplinary Experiential Natural 

Resource Learning Opportunities 

Tuskegee 

University 

200, 000 

Biosensor for Rapid, Sensitive and Specific 
Detection of Avian Influenza Virus H5N1 

University of 
Arkansas 

375, 000 

Training and Technical Assistance for 

Socially Disadvantaged Farmers in Central and 
Southwest Arkansas 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

300, 000 

Development of Drought Tolerant Sweet Potato 
for Hot-Humid Southeast Arkansas and North 
Mississippi and Transfer of Technology to 
Farmers 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

100,000 

Identification, Assessment, and Delivery of 
Food Safety Education and Training for Food 
Service Institutions in the Mississippi Delta 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

100,000 

Establishment of a Modern Educational 
Laboratories in Integrative Physiology Fishes 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

48,720 

Enhancing Ichthyology Training, Teaching, and 
Museum Collections 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

199,041 

Increasing the Number of Minority Food 
Inspectors through Mentoring and Career- 
Oriented Experiential Learning at the 
University of Arkansas 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

194,181 

Enhancing New Fashion Merchandising Faculty 
Expertise for Quality Curriculum Development 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

50,000 

Strengthening the International Capacity of 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore Students 
and Faculty: A Belize Field Experience 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

199, 926 

Identification and Characterization of 
Biological Control Agents for Lepidopterous 
Pest in Delmarva Ecosystem 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

92, 933 

Effect of management practices on alpaca 
fiber production 

Virginia State 
University 

498,886 




FY 2009 



Enhancing and Sustaining Profitability of 
Minority and Underserved Farmers and Ranchers 
in Alabama 

Alabama A & M 
University 

$ 300, 000 

Strengthening Soil Science Research and 

Alabama A & M 

10, 000 




2985 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Training at 1890 Land-Grant Universities 

University 


Technical Assistance and Outreach for 

Socially Disadvantaged Farmers in Delaware 

Delaware State 
University 

299, 908 

Evaluate the health benefit of Njansa Oil 

Seed through its effect on Expression genes 
involve Lipid Biosynthesis in Hen. 

Delaware State 
University 

99, 993 

New and Beginning Farmer Training Program 

Florida A & M 
University 

225,079 

Landowner Initiative for Forestry Education 

{LIFE) 

Fort Valley 

State University 

300, 000 

Assisting Soc. Disadv. Farmers Who Grow 
Vegetables to Improve their Prod./ business 
and Marketing Practices to Insure a Safer 

Food Supply 

Kentucky State 
University 

300, 000 

Mobilizing Against Threats to Small Producers 

(MATS) 

Langston 

University 

300, 000 

Financial Management Assistance to Small 
Producers (FiMASP) 

Langston 

University 

300, 000 

Viability of Beginning Farmers and Ranchers 

Proiect (ViBEF) 

Langston 

University 

525, 000 

Empowering Socially Disadvantaged Farmers and 
Ranchers in Missouri with Sustainable 
Agriculture Techniques and Appropriate USDA 
Outreach Pro 

Lincoln 

University 

300,000 

Responding to the Needs of Socially 
Disadvantaged Livestock Producers 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

300,000 

Enhancing the Income of Small and Medium 

Sized Farms by Strategic Year-Round 

Production. 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

100,000 

Expansion of Ethanol Production: Evaluation 
of Costs and Benefits to Rural Communities in 
the Upper Mississippi River Basin 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

608,240 

Farm Outreach Program 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

299, 972 

Partnership for Building Capacity of Socially 
Disadvantaged Farmers and Ranchers in South 
Carolina 

South Carolina 
State University 

300,000 

Promoting Diversity in the Agribusiness 
Profession; Multicultural Scholars Program at 
SC State University 

South Carolina 
State University 

120, 000 

Small Farmer Agricultural Leadership 

Institute - Class III 

Southern 

University 

300, 000 

An Innovative Approach for Integrating Health 
Care Providers into Food Borne Illness 
Prevention for Older Adults 

Tennessee State 
University 

599, 868 

Introducing Commercial Meat Goat Production 
to Minority Farmers in Tennessee and Alabama 

Tennessee State 
University 

300,000 

Small Farm Outreach, Training and Technical 
Assistance Project 

Tuskegee 

University 

300,000 

Sustainable Development for Alabama’s Black 
Belt: Linking Socio-economic, Institutional, 
and Environmental Factors 

Tuskegee 

University 

100,000 

Using USDA Programs & Extension Practices to 
Help Socially Disadvantaged Producers 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 

300,000 


2986 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Maintain their Farms 

Bluff 


Outreach and Assistance for Socially 
Disadvantaged Farmers and Ranchers 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

300,000 

Small Farm Outreach and Technical Assistance 
for Socially Disadvantaged Farmers in 

Virginia 

Virginia State 
University 

299, 880 

Virginia State University Multicultural 
Scholars Program (VSU-MSP) 

Virginia State 
University 

72,000 




FX 2010 



Academic Enhancement Program for Preparing 
Human Capital for 21st Century Careers 

Alabama A & M 
University 

$ 149, 977 

Enhancement of Minority Participation in 
Functional Food Product Development in Food 
Science Programs 

Alabama A & M 
University 

140,851 

Community Planning Approaches for 

Strengthening Global and Local Food Systems 
Security 

Alabama A & M 
University 

140, 841 

Enhancement of Minority Student Participation 
in Food Safety 

Alabama A & M 
University 

140, 848 

Entrepreneurship and Local Economic 

Development: An Education Program for 
Disadvantaged Communities 

Alabama A & M 
University 

598,515 

Interactive 3-D Game-Based Mobile Water 
Conservation Learning Lab 

Alabama A & M 
University 

299, 995 

Enhancing Experiential Education across the 
Animal Science Curriculum at Alcorn State 
University 

Alcorn State 
University 

149,450 

Establishing an Advanced Plant Pathology 
course to strengthen agriculture related 
education at Alcorn State University 



Enhancing Global Perspectives Using 
Videoconferencing and Experiential Learning 

Alcorn State 
University 

149, 997 

Population monitoring and alternate control 
methods of vegetable insects 


■HI 

Developing an Agronomic Practice to Increase 
the Net Return from Sweet Potato 


■HI 

Experiential Learning in Agriculture and 
Natural Resources at Delaware State 

University 

Delaware State 
University 

146,700 

Enhancing Geographic Information System 
Education and Delivery through Collaboration: 
Curricula Design, Faculty, Staff, and Student 
Training 

Delaware State 
University 

299, 996 

A geospatial teaching laboratory for student 
education 

Delaware State 
University 

140, 978 

Enhancing and Enriching the DSU Didactic 
Program in Dietetics 

Delaware State 
University 

149,253 

Outreach-incorporated studies of 
reforestation and soil conservation on 

Delaware marginal land 

Delaware State 
University 

299, 997 

Genetics to Control Parasites in Goats and 
Establishment of a Small Ruminant 

Parasitology Resource in Delaware 

Delaware State 
University 

199, 628 








2987 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Addressing The Needs Of High-Risk Small Flock 
& Niche Market Poultry Flocks By Establishing 
The Center For Small Flock Res. & Innovation 

Delaware State 
University 

199, 886 

Directing the Metabolic Flux Towards 
Overexpression of Flavonoid Nutraceuticals in 
Muscadinia Grape 

Florida A&M 
University 

125,000 

Computing Solutions for Enhanced Teaching and 
Learning in the Biological and Agricultural 
Systems Engineering Mobile Classroom 
Environment 

Florida A&M 
University 

149, 965 

Empowering the Students to Decisiveness - 
FAMU Summer Biotech Academy 

Florida A&M 
University 

149,719 

Establishment of Veterinary Technology Track: 
Cultivating Pre-vet . /Veterinary Tech. 
Professionals to Satisfy the Need of the 21st 
century 

Florida A&M 
University 

463, 576 

Study Abroad: Achieving an International 
Perspective on Agriculture and Natural 
Resources in South Africa 

Florida A&M 
University 

300,000 

Surveying Human Subjects: A Teaching 
Application Using Environmental and Natural 
Resource Economics 

Florida A&M 
University 

149,227 

Genetical Enhancement Of American Native 

Grapes For Overexpression Of Flavonoid 
Nutraceuticals 

Florida A&M 
University 

299, 945 

Building Capacity of the Soil and Water 
Analysis Laboratory at Florida A&M University 

Florida A&M 
University 

290,460 

Strengthening Developmental Biology Research 
at FAMU to Enhance Muscadine Grape Berry 
Quality and Value-Added Characteristics 

Florida A&M 
University 

299, 999 

Biological Assessment of Headwater Streams in 
Ravine Ecosystems of Northwest Florida 

Florida A&M 
University 

298,748 

Towards Understanding Mechanisms of Host 
Resistance to Downy Mildew Disease of 

Grapevine (Vitis L.) 

Florida A&M 
University 

299,765 

CESTA Summer Youth Development Institute: (In 
Search of the Next George Washington Carver) 

Florida A&M 
University 

199,425 

FAMU Rural Youth Entrepreneurial Project 

Florida A&M 
University 

^ 200,000 

Strengthening Food Technology Program at Fort 
Valley State University 

Fort Valley 

State University 

140,639 

Enhancing Recruitment, Retention and 

Graduation of Underrepresented Minorities for 
Successful Professional Careers in 

Agricultural Economics 

Fort Valley 

State University 

149, 842 

Evaluation of In-Field Production of Ethanol 
from Sweet Sorghum 

Fort Valley 

State University 

299,286 

Integrated Sustainable Aquaculture Research 
and Teaching for Rural Communities and their 
Economies 

Kentucky State 
University 

498,324 

Kentucky State University Center For Family 
Nutrition and Wellness Education 

Kentucky State 
University 

200, 000 

Management Education for Goat and Sheep 
Producers in a Bearish Economy 

Kentucky State 
University 

187, 914 

A Mobile Kitchen for Fruit and Vegetable 

Kentucky State 

300, 000 



2988 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Processing Training and Extension Initiatives 
for Pawpaw and Sorghum Syrup 

University 


Undergraduate Research Experience in 
Aqbiotechnology at Langston University 

Langston 

University 

149, 996 

Establishing A Langston University Testing 
Center For Electric Fence Modifications Of 
Cattle Barb Wire Fence For Goat Containment 

Langston 

University 

300,000 

Effects of Selected Nutritional Components on 
Immunity to Haemonchus in Goats 

Langston 

University 

299, 950 

Training Farmer Educators on Goat Mortality 
and Butcher Waste Composting, A Regional 
Approach 

Langston 

University 

279, 614 

Enhancing Production Capabilities of Socially 
Disadvantaged and Underserved Farmers via 
Low-Literacy Meat Goat Production Training 
Materials 

Langston 

University 

282,000 

Urban AG Connections: An Integrated Model 
for Implementing School-Based Urban 
Agriculture, Nutrition Education and Farm-to- 
School Programs 

Langston 

University 

600, 000 

Attracting Minority Students to Environmental 
Science 

Lincoln 

University 

140, 617 

Tracking Dissolved Organic Nitrogen in 
Terrestrial Aquatic Systems Using 

Fluorescence EEM Spectroscopy 

Lincoln 

University 

499,369 

Microalqae-Based Biofuels and Bioproducts 

Lincoln 

University 

499, 984 

Gardening as a Therapy to Improve Physical 
and Mental Health 

Lincoln 

University 

562, 943 

Enhancing Communication, Design, and Critical 
Thinking Skills of Students through Problem 
Solving and GIS Applications in Natural 
Resources 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

149, 977 

Development of integrated food protection and 
defense education and extension program for 
students and professionals in 1890 
universities 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

138,755 

Developing a Global Campus for School of 
Agriculture and Environmental Sciences 

North Carolina A 
i T State 
University 

140,188 

Preparing Undergraduate and SET 4-H Students 
for the Global Workplace Through Enhanced 
Technology 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

300,000 

Promoting Healthy Lifestyles through Smart 
Kitchen-Laboratory Design 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

149, 997 

Permaculture Laboratory for Teaching and 
Recruiting Agriculture Majors 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

149, 999 

Food and agricultural byproduct-based 
biochars for enhanced soil fertility and long 
term carbon sequestration 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

299, 986 

A Reactive Distillation Process for Upgrading 
Bio-oil to Transportation Fuels and 

Bioplastics 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

388,844 




2989 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Integrated Research and Outreach Intervention 
to Prepare Small Scale Produce Farmers in NC 
for Upcoming Traceability Requirements 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

292,319 

Interdisciplinary Ph.D. Program in Food and 
Bioprocess Technologies for Training of 

Future Minority Faculty 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

150,000 

Engaging Limited Resource Small Farmers and 
Woodland Owners to Promote Best Agroforestry 
Technologies in North Carolina 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

193,307 

Developing Sustainable Pasture Based 

Livestock Extension Educational Tools for 
Integrated Use 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

282,000 

Developing Globally Agricultural Ready 

Scholars for the 21st Century 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

150, 000 

Agricultural Systems Engineering - Fellowship 
Program 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

118, 000 

Acquiring Laboratory Instrumentation for Food 
Education (A LIFE) 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

140, 632 

Establishment of an Agricultural Robotics Lab 
at Prairie View A&M University 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

276,299 

Project Jumpstart 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

141, 000 

Artificial Cellulose Type Catalysts for 
Cellules ic-Ethanol Process 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

300,000 

Reduction of Escherichia coli 0157 :H7 in 
Small-Scale Cow/Calf Operations using Best 
Management Practices 

Southern 

University 

1, 077,639 

Utilizing E-Learning to Enhance Preparation 
of Food and Nutrition Graduates 

Southern 

University 

150,000 

Global Food and Agricultural Challenges: 
Strategies for Recruiting and Training 

Students in the Food and Agricultural 

Sciences 

Southern 

University 

150,000 

Building Capacity and Enhancing Economic 
Development Through Experiential Leaning in 
AMTX 

Southern 

University 

140,890 

Strengthening Teaching and Learning in Urban 
Forestry through Climate Change Education 

Southern 

University 

299, 836 

Graduate Education and Training in Global 

Food Security and Agricultural Bio-Security 

Southern 

University 

293, 600 

Integrating Bio-energy Science and Technology 
into Agricultural Education at Southern 
University and A&M 

Southern 

University 

298,794 

Quantifying the Responses of Urban Tree 

Species to Elevated C02 and Flooding 

Southern 

University 

299 , 94 ? 

Ultraviolet-B Radiation Protection Strategies 
in Selected Southern Trees 

Southern 

University 

299,510 

Southern University Childhood Obesity 
Prevention Study 

Southern 

University 

299, 503 

Preparing Families for Future Health and 

Wealth Challenges 

Southern 

University 

264,733 

Academy for the Academic Enhancement of High 
School Students in the Food and Agricultural 

Southern 

University 

199, 684 


2990 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Sciences 



Strategies to Improve Farm and Business 
Efficiency Through Integrated Communications 

Southern 

University 

185, 323 

Characterization of Root Proteomes for 

Drought and Salt Tolerance in Wild Tomato 
Species 

Tennessee State 
University 

124,552 

Bringing Sustainable Environmental Consumer 
Practices to the Community and the Classroom 
through Development and Implementation of 
Learning 

Tennessee State 
University 

149,774 

Building Capacity in Graduate Agricultural 
and Extension Education: Curriculum and 
Instructional Delivery through Integration of 
Technology 

Tennessee State 
University 

149, 301 

Building Capacity of Youth - Active and Media 
Savvy 

Tennessee State 
University 

599, 992 

Proteomic Analysis of Campylobacter Surface 
Antigens for Developing an Innovative 
Fingerprinting Scheme 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 998 

Development of Biological based IPM for 

Powdery Mildew in Flowering Dogwood 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 981 

A Molecular Model for Tolerance to Toxic 

Metal Ions in Plants 

Tennessee State 
University 

299,992 

Characterization of Novel Hydrolytic Enzymes 
for Improving Conversion Efficiency of 
Lignocellulosic Biomass into Ethanol 

Tennessee State 
University 

299,999 

Developing And Evaluating Sustainable 
Production of Eastern Gamagrass as 
Complementary Bioenergy Feedstock to 
Switchqrass 

Tennessee State 
University 

423,287 

Water Smart: Watershed Academy for County 
Agents in Tennessee 

Tennessee State 
University 

188,000 

Alternatives to Conventional Pesticide in 
Disease and Pest Management in Nursery 
Production System 

Tennessee State 
University 

199, 997 

Nashville Children Eating Well for Health 

Tennessee State 
University 

860,000 

Enhancing the Viability and Sustainability of 
Beginning Farmers and Ranchers through 
Collaboration/ Mentoring and Whole Farm 
Planning 

Tuskegee 

University 

675, 750 

Strengthening Faculty and Students? Global 
Competence and Experiential Learning in 
Agriculture, Natural Resource Management and 
Conservation 

Tuskegee 

University 

300, 000 

Portable Distance Leaning Utility and 
International Veterinary Outreach 

Tuskegee 

University 

137,573 

Establishing an Integrated Program in Aquatic 
Animal Health at Tuskegee University 

Tuskegee 

University 

557,353 

Nucleotide Binding Site (NBS) Profiling of 
Resistance Gene Analogs in the Sweet Potato 
Transcriptome 

Tuskegee 

University 

499, 564 

Evaluation of Tillage Practices on Soil 

Quality and Carbon Seq. Using Selected Soil 
Enzyme Activities and Measure of Soil 

Tus kegee 

University 

282,000 





2991 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Microbial Diversity 



Development of Silvopasture Systems Involving 
Meat Goats Under Pine Plantation 

Tuskegee 

University 

476, 577 

Enhancing Capacity of Tuskegee University to 
Conduct Water Quality Extension Educational 
Programs 

Tuskegee 

University 

300,000 

Building the Capacity of Program Delivery By 
Volunteer Youth Extension Paraprofessionals 
for Childhood Obesity Prevention Programs 

Tuskegee 

University 

300,000 

Career Awareness, Planning, and Leadership 
Development to Enhance Recruitment and 
Retention of Minority Students 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

149, 682 

Career Awareness and Opportunities in the 
Agriculture, Environment and Life Sciences 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

299, 871 

Biochemical and Genetic Techniques to Advance 
Research in Lipid Metabolism and Nutrition of 
Channel Catfish and Larqemouth Bass 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

281,630 

Terminator-less Transgene Constructs for 
Efficient Gene Silencing in Crop Plants 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

500,000 

Collection and Evaluation of Ornamental, 
Flowering and Nursery plants for adaptation 
in the lower Mississippi Delta Region 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

173, 568 

Building Curriculum and Experiential Learning 
in Sustainable Agriculture to Enhance 

Students’ Coirununication and Problem-Solving 
Skills 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

149,997 

Bio-Fuels, Sustainability, and Geospatial 
Information Technologies to Enhance 
Experiential Learning Paradigm for Precision 
Agriculture Proiect 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

150,000 

Enhancing Undergraduate Research & 

Experiential Learning in Human Sciences, 

Family & Consumer Sciences, & Human Ecology 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

148,892 

Increasing Capacity to Attract, Retain i 
Graduate Underrepresented Minorities in Low 
Enrollment Programs in Human Ecology 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

149,897 

Evaluation Of Practical Post-Harvest 

Mitigation Strategies To Reduce The Abundance 
Of Vibrio Bacteria In Molluscan Shellfish 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

499,895 

Watershed Level Examination of Urea Use as 
Fertilizer and the Production of the Biotoxin 
Domoic Acid 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

499,938 

Food Safety Risks For Leafy Greens And 

Tomatoes 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

499, 999 

Enhancing Cowpea Production in the Delmarva 
Region to Increase Bio-Diversity and Food 
Security 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

299, 999 

Characterizing Certain Grass Plants and 

Forage Soybean Genotypes as Sources of 

Biofuel and their Potential for Phosphorus 
Hyperaccumulation . 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

300,000 

Development of a Dry Poultry Litter 

University of 

599, 980 





2992 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Incorporation Technology to Protect Air and 
Water Quality 

Maryland Eastern 
Shore 


Head Start: Jump Start on Healthy Lifestyle 
Program in Somerset County, Maryland 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

200,000 

Anti-diabetic Properties of Grape Pomace 

Virginia State 
University 

287,415 

Evaluation of Stinging Nettle (Drtica dioica 

L.) Nutrient Recovery from Manure Impacted 

Soils 

Virginia State 
University 

299, 115 

Establishing 1890s Land Grant Universities 
Water Center 

Virginia State 
University 

564,000 

High Tunnel Raspberry Production - An 
Alternative Enterprise for Small Growers in 
Virginia 

Virginia State 
University 

179, 167 

Implementing Metagenomic-Enabled Systems 
Analysis to Engineer Energy Thresholds and 
Resilience in Microbial Bioenergy 

Communities . 

West Virginia 
State University 

564,000 




FY 2011 



Trends and Emerging Issues in Soil Microbial 
Ecology: Challenges and Opportunities 

Alabama A&M 
University 

$ 10,000 

Enhancing Agribusiness Curriculum and 
Increasing Student Experiential Learning 
Through Global Internships 

Alabama A&M 
University 

150,000 

Enhancing Recruitment and Retention in Animal 
Science to Build Capacity in Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine at AAMU 

Alabama A&M 
University 

149,916 

Building Abilities of Students, Faculty and 
Alabama ASM University through Workshops in 
Food & Animal Science 

Alabama A&M 
University 

148,231 

Urbanization and Loss of Prime Agricultural 
Land in North Alabama region: A Remote 

Sensing and Geographic Information System- 
Based Study 

Alabama A&M 
University 

500,000 

Strengthening the Small Ruminant Extension 
Program at Alabama A&M University 

Alabama A&M 
University 

223,068 

Comprehensive Entrepreneurship Extension Team 
Proiect 

Alabama A&M 
University 

348,106 

Strategies to Expand Canola Acreage in the 
Southern United States 

Alabama A&M 
University 

140, 081 

An In-Depth IPM and Environmental Education 
for Limited-Resource Farmers in Rural 
Mississippi 

Alcorn State 
University 

249, 860 

Real-time PCR Viability Assay for Vibrio and 
Total Bacteria in Seafood and Water 

Delaware State 
University 

299,998 

Developing Novel Bioenergy Crops By 
Simultaneous Expression Of Hyperthermophilic 
Starch-Hydrolyzing Enzymes In Transgenic 
Cassava Tubers 

Delaware State 
University 

279, 974 

Establishment of a Mobile Meat Processing Lab 
(MMPL) at Delaware State University 

Delaware State 
University 

247,884 

Enhancing Graduate Student Recruitment and 
Retention in Soil and Water Science at 

Florida A&M 
University 

149, 673 







2993 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Florida A&M University 



Developing a Decision Support Interface 

System for Selection and Implementation of 
Agricultural Best Management Practices in 
Florida 

Florida A&M 
University 

599,795 

Biological Control of Honey Bee Pests in 
Florida: Enhancement of Market 

Competitiveness 

Florida A&M 
University 

298, 133 

Cost-Effective Pathogen Reduction Strategies 
and Food Safety Training for Small and Very 
Small Meat Processors in Georgia 

Fort Valley 

State University 

100, 000 

Carbon Sequestration and Nitrogen Cycling for 
Green House Gas Mitigation by Southeastern US 
Annual and Perennial Energy Crops 

Fort Valley 

State University 

170, 968 

Strengthening Animal Science Undergraduate 
and Graduate Instruction by Upgrading the 
Laboratories to Teach Animal Biotechnology 

Fort Valley 

State University 

149, 891 

Germplasm Conservation, Anti-adipocytic and 
Anticancer Activity, and Metabolic 

Engineering in the Genus Scutellaria 

Fort Valley 

State University 

455,589 

Development of a Baccalaureate Degree Program 
in Agriculture, Food, and Environment and 
Supporting Research Opportunities at Kentucky 
State 

Kentucky State 
University 

598,360 

Health Benefits and Chemopreventitive 
Properties of Two Native Teas 

Kentucky State 
University 

299, 993 

Developing A Natural Pesticide Formulation 

For Organic Growers 

Kentucky State 
University 

292,772 

4-H Youth Development: An Afterschool 

Mentoring Program For At-Risk Youth 



A Multifaceted University/School/Food 

Industry Collaborative for Reducing Urban 
Childhood Obesity 

Langston 

University 

600,000 

Extension Education Delivery Tools for Dairy 
Goat Producers: A Web-Based Certification 
Program and E-book 

Langston 

University 

350,000 

Lincoln University Natural Resource Program 
Development, Recruitment, and Retention 

Lincoln 

University 

127,832 

Silver Nanoparticles as Pesticide for 
Agricultural Applications 

Lincoln 

University 

425,243 

Novel Escherichia Coli Genetic Markers for 
Water Safety 

Lincoln 

University 

428,818 

Developing a Behaviorally-Based, Sustainable 
Integrated Pest Management Push-Pull Strategy 
for Cucumber Beetles in Missouri 

Lincoln 

University 

255,214 

Hydrologic Processes Controlling Stream Water 
Quality in a Missouri Claypan Watershed 

Lincoln 

University 

306,237 

Evaluating the Performance and Grazing 

Behavior of Meat Goats in the Development of 
a Field Station in Missouri Woodlands 

Lincoln 

University 

278,468 

Development of Aquaculture Integrated Pest 
Management Training for Missouri Stakeholders 

Lincoln 

University 

14,837 

Dietary Flavonoids as Reactive Carbonyl 
Scavengers to Prevent the Formation of 

Advanced Glycation End Products 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

143,375 








2994 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Post-Harvest Processing of Peanut and Wheat 
Products to Reduce Inherent Allergens 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

499, 980 

Successful Small-Scale Enterprise Endeavors 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

570, 254 

Proteomics Instrumentation Meets Education 
(PrIME) at North Carolina A&T State 

University 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

149, 910 

Educating Healthy Children: A Gardening 
Education and Nutrition Curriculum 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

147,401 

Expanding Access to Family and Consumer 
Sciences Studies: Developing an On-line FCS 
Master's Program 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

148,428 

Carnosic Acid Enriched Rosemary Extract and 
its Active Components Reduce Weight Gain and 
Type 2 Diabetes 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

300,000 

An Investigation of Grape Pomace as A 

Potential Functional Food Ingredient For 
Obesity Prevention and Weight Control 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

291,716 

Remediation of Contaminated Soils and Water 
and Swine Manure Odor Reduction Using Zero 
Valent Nano Iron Particles 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

299, 928 

Enhancing Experiential Experiences in 

Nutrition and Health 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

149, 999 

Enhancing the Education of Marriage and 

Family Graduates in the Electronic Age 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

149,792 

Hydrologic Influences on Soil Organic Carbon 
Loss Monitoring Using Stable Isotopes 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

499,999 

Integrating Sustainability into Urban 

Forestry and Agricultural Education at 

Southern University 


300,000 

Combating Childhood Obesity with Caregivers 
as Change Agents 

Southern 

University 

279,354 

Sustainable Forage Management Practices 
through Intensive Sequential Grazing System 
for Cattle and Goat production 



Developing Biofuels from Sustainable 
Alternative Non-Food Feedstocks in Louisiana 

Southern 

University 

490, 128 

Building Opportunities through Leadership 
Development 

Southern 

University 

122, 292 

An Integrated Approach to control 
Methicillin-Resistant Staphylococcus aureus 
and Clostridium difficile from Limited 

Resource Poultry 

Tennessee State 
University 

100,000 

Nashville Children Eating Well for Health 

Tennessee State 
University 

927,488 

Establishing a Professional Sci Master's 
Program to Develop Future Biotechnology 
Workforce with Business Skills for 

Sustainable Agriculture 

Tennessee State 
University 

227,801 

Integrated evaluation of genetic variations 
in broiler chickens 

Tennessee State 
University 

227,788 

Enhancing the Viability of Undeserved Small 

Tennessee State 

455, 169 








2995 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Farms and Rural Communities Using Emerging 
Network Science 

University 


Identifying Food Safety Risk Factors and 
Educational Strategies for Consumers 

Purchasing Seafood and Meat Products Online 

Tennessee State 
University 

455, 506 

Improving Nitrogen and Water Use Efficiency 
to Reduce Greenhouse Gases Emission in Corn 
Croplands 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 974 

American Ginseng and Childhood Obesity: the 
Effects and Mechanisms in Mice and 
Preadipocytes 

Tennessee State 
University 

227,754 

Foodborne Pathogens Detection and Education 
to Support Sustainable Agriculture for Small 
Scale Producers 

Tuskegee 

University 

100, 000 

Organic Farming Planning Proposal for 

Research and Extension in Alabama 

Tuskegee 

University 

49, 886 

Genetic and Molecular Characterization of 
Phospholipid Biosynthetic Pathways as Drug 
Targets in the Livestock Parasite Haemonchus 
contortus 

Tuskegee 

University 

299, 999 

Increasing Adoption of Organic Farming 
Practices in Alabama through Teaching and 
Educational Extension Activities 

Tuskegee 

University 

600, 000 

Increasing Adoption of Organic Farming 
Practices in Alabama through Teaching and 
Educational Extension Activities 

Tuskegee 

University 

600, 000 

Graduate Training in Food Safety and Human 
Nutrition: An Approach that Integrates 
Diagnostics, Nutrition and Risk Analysis. 

Tuskegee 

University 

219,500 

Shelf-Life Extension and Quality Enhancement 
of Chevon Products 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

150,000 

Food and Agricultural Sciences: Preparing 
Future Graduate Students 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

300,000 

Management of Unwanted Vegetation Using Small 
Ruminants (Sheep and Goats) in Tree Farms and 
Recreational Areas on Delmarva. 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

249,869 

Family FARMS Extension Capacity Building 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

199,320 

Integration of Nanotechnology Education into 
the Agriculture-STEM (A-STEM) Undergraduate 
Curriculum 

Virginia State 
University 

150,000 

Climate Change and Adaptation: Curriculum 
Design, International Experiences for 

Students and Faculty in Australia, and 
Precollege Awareness 

Virginia State 
University 

300,000 

Preparing Underrepresented Minorities For 
Careers in Agricultural Sciences through 

Summer Enhancement Programs 

Virginia State 
University 

149,345 

Breeding Tepary Bean for Drought Tolerance, 
Yield, and Nutritional Quality 

Virginia State 
University 

297,241 

S. Pennellii, a Potential Feedstock for Bio- 
Gasoline Production 

Virginia State 
University 

368,434 





2996 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Reinforcing Skills and Building 

Infrastructure for Production, Handling, 
Processing, and Distribution of Vegetable 
Soybean (Edamame) 

Virginia State 
University 

49, 280 

Sponsoring the 16th Biennial Research 

Symposium of the Association of 1890 Research 
Directors 

West Virginia 
State University 

50,000 

Assoc, of Gene Expression Profiles of 

Oxidative Phosphorylation and Nutrient Eff., 
Growth and Dev. in Different Life Stages of 
Rainbow Trout 

West Virginia 
State University 

295,663 

4-H Family Growth 

West Virginia 
State University 

246, 158 




ET 2012 



Silvopasture Systems for Increasing 
Productivity, Profitability, and 

Sustainability on Small and Medium-Sized 

Farms in the Southeast USA 

Alabama A & M 
University 

$498,000 

Farm Incubator Educational Training Program 
and Web-based Resource Center for Beginning 
Farmers and Ranchers 

Alabama A & M 
University 

675,491 

Strengthening the Education Pipeline for 
Minority Wildlife Students using Experiential 
Learning, Mentoring, and Assessment of 

Student Learning 

Alabama A & M 
University 

299,165 

Nanotechnology Application in the Food 
Engineering Curriculum 

Alabama A & M 
University 

297,948 

Building Global Engagements to Enhance 

Faculty & Student’s Professional Development 
& Career Opportunities in Agriculture's 
Challenge Areas 

Alabama A & M 
University 

299, 999 

Capacity Building for Sustainable Local Food 
Systems Planning in North Alabama through 
Science, Technology, Innovation and 

Synergistic Part 

Alabama ASM 
University 

299,680 

Successful Aging Initiative: Community Based 
Education to Promote Health and Asset 
Management for Alabama's Older Adults 

Alabama A & M 
University 

248,430 

Addressing Critical and Emerging Safety 

Issues in Human, Animal and Environmental 
Health Through Extension Outreach 

Alabama A & M 
University 

249,437 

Increasing Experiential Learning 

Opportunities in Rural Development and Food 
Security Programs and Projects 

Alcorn State 
University 

149, 965 

Development and Evaluation of Purslane as 
Functional Feed for Production of Omega-3 
Healthy Pork 

Alcorn State 
University 

491, 416 

Exploring Melon Genetic Diversity to Breed 
Novel Morphotypes for Dissemination into 

Small Farms Through a Participatory Selection 
Approach 

Alcorn State 
University 

498,645 

Enhancing Sustainable Vegetable Production, 
Marketing and Management for Small Farm 
Families 

Alcorn State 
University 

245, 677 




2997 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Development of Probiotics and Quantitative 
Assay for Salmonella and Campylobacter in 
Poultry 

Delaware State 
University 

149,874 

Integrating Agricultural and Cultural 
Experiences in Student Training: A Study 

Abroad Program to Ghana 

Delaware State 
University 

299, 975 

On-farm Training Program for Students from 
Non-farm Backgrounds 

Delaware State 
University 

149,000 

Developing Novel Bioenergy Crops By 
Simultaneous Expression Of Hypertherraophilic 
Starch-Hydrolyzing Enzymes In Transgenic 
Cassava Tubers 

Delaware State 
University 

20,000 

Increasing Horticulture Based Outreach and 
Extension Program Activities by Delaware 
Cooperative Extension. 

Delaware State 
University 

247,230 

An Integrative Transcriptome, Proteome and 
Metabolome Approach for Better Understanding 
Plant - Pathogen Interactions in Grape 

Florida A & M 
University 

268,961 

Building Capacity for Clean Plant Diagnostic 
of Grape & Small Fruits at FAMU to Enhance 
Research & Extension in Florida & 

Southeastern US 

Florida A & M 
University 

299,744 

Enhancing the Capacity of Urban Agriculture 
in North Florida Using Best Management of 
Farming Practices 

Florida A & M 
University 

348,371 

Reaching a New Generation of Agro- 
Entrepreneurs Through Enhanced Program 

Delivery Strategies 

Florida A & M 
University 

250,000 

Youth Development Summer Inst. Phase II: 
Enhancement of Research & Ext. Learning Labs 
(RELL), In Search of Next George Washington 
Carver 

Florida A & M 
University 

199, 991 

Carbon Sequestration and Nitrogen Cycling for 
Green House Gas Mitigation by Southeastern US 
Annual and Perennial Energy Crops 

Fort Valley 

State University 

800,000 

Project Georgia Residential Energy Efficiency 
Network {GREEN) 


249,015 

Multicultural Scholars in Agricultural 
Economics: Enhancing Food and Agriculture 
Diversity 

Fort Valley 

State University 

160,000 

Farming for Cash: An Apprenticeship Program 
for Kentucky's Beginning Limited-Resource and 
Small-Scale Farmers 

Kentucky State 
University 

525,646 

Development of an Apiculture Course Designed 
to Broaden the Student Experience 

Kentucky State 
University 

149, 490 

Kentucky State University Nutritional 

Sciences Option for the Agriculture, Food, 
and Environment Degree 

Kentucky State 
University 

150,000 

Integrated Approach for Sustainable 

Aquaculture and Agriculture Production with 
the Use of Reclaimed Water from Rural 
Communities 

Kentucky State 
University 

599,751 

Screening the USDA Capsicum Germplasm 
Collection for Antioxidants and Heavy Metals 
Bioaccumulation 

Kentucky State 
University 

299,373 









2998 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

A Working Spanish Language Education Program 
for Cooperative Extension Personnel 

Langston 

University 

145,304 

Sustainable Small Ruminant Production Through 
Selection for Resistance to Internal 

Parasites 

Langston 

University 

600,000 

Mentoring Students in Natural Resources to 

Meet the Triple Challenge of Managing 

Invasive Species and Rare Species in a 

Changing Climate 

Lincoln 

University 

149,072 

A Practical Approach To Integrating 
Nanotechnology Education Into Agriculture And 
Environmental Science Curriculum 

Lincoln 

University 

149, 640 

Sustainable Market Development and Resource 

Use for Specialty Crops 

Lincoln 

University 

369,415 

Families Integrating Nature, Conservation, 
and Agriculture-The FINCA model 

Lincoln 

University 

249,575 

Dietary Flavonoids Inhibit the Formation of 
Advanced Glycation End Products by Trapping 
Reactive Dicarbonyl Compounds-An in Vivo 

Study 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

489, 884 

Metrics of Sustainable Design: Enhancing 
Faculty Knowledge and Curriculum Delivery in 
an Accredited Landscape Architecture Program 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

149, 978 

Transformational Learning: Promoting Students' 
Success thru the Professional Development 
Engagement Plan{PDEP) & Active Learning 
Experiences 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

150,000 

Modification of Wheat and Corn Brans by 
Microfiuidization Process 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

299,940 

Wheat Bran for Colon Cancer Prevention: A 
Targeted Metabolomic Approach 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

300,000 

Using Technology to Deliver Parent Education 
and Information 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

250,000 

Early Work Readiness Skill Development 

Program 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

250,000 

Enhancing Undergraduate Training of 
Underrepresented Ethnic Populations in 

Natural Resources and Environmental Sciences 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

180,000 

Establish an Intelligent Equipment Lab for 
Precision Agriculture at Prairie View A&M 
University 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

299, 974 

CBG - Bioinformatics Research for Agriculture 
Innovative Students 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

299,786 

Integrating Novel Biopolymers into Microbial 
Enteropathogen-reduction Studies 

(ChitoBiOMEs) 

Prairie View A & 

M University 

496,035 

Enhancing the Disaster Resilience for Rural 
Communities through Better Disaster 
Preparedness and Improved Emergency Response 

South Carolina 
State University 

573,643 

JAGS in AG: Recruitment, Exploration, and 
Retention 

Southern 

University 

149, 838 



2999 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Alternative Utilization of Roselle Hibiscus 
as Small Farm and Niche Market Crop 

Southern 

University 

500,000 

Academy for the Academic Enhancement of High 
School Students in the Food and Agricultural 
Sciences 

Southern 

University 

243, 979 

Eradicating Food Deserts in Neighborhoods 
through the Development of School Gardens 

Southern 

University 

250,000 

Using Agriculture as a Fast Track Vehicle for 
Change through Experiential Learning 

Southern 

University 

249,886 

Development of Learning Modules for Assuring 
Academic Enrichment Support for Youth in 

Rural Louisiana 

Southern 

University 

247,737 

Molecular Characterization of Erwinia 
tracheiphila Strains for Cucurbit Host 
Specificity 

Tennessee State 
University 

150, 000 

Development and Evaluation of Science-Based 
Messages to Improve Consumers' Storage, 
Handling, and Preparation of Poultry and 
Poultry Product 

Tennessee State 
University 

480, 174 

Improving and Strengthening Enrollment and 
Retention of Minority Students In Pre- 
veterinary Medicine at Tennessee State 
University 

Tennessee State 
University 

149,952 

An Economic Analysis of Local Food 

Environment and Demand for Fruits and 
Vegetables in a Food Desert Cluster in 
Tennessee 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 196 

Identification and Modulation of Functional 
Protein Association Networks for Drought 
Tolerance in Switchgrass 

Tennessee State 
University 

499,995 

Geospatial Information Systems Training/ 
Outreach for Extension and Research 
Professionals Working with Small Farmers and 
Forest Land Owners 

Tennessee State 
University 

249, 969 

Building Extension Capacity Using a Mobile 
Biodiesel Production Platform 

Tennessee State 
University 

249,744 

Enhancing Food Safety Knowledge of Small to 
Medium-sized Produce Growers in Tennessee and 
Illinois 

Tennessee State 
University 

250,000 

Nashville Children Eating Well for Health 

Tennessee State 
University 

957,363 

Effect of Toxoplasma gondii GralO Protein on 
Ovine Immune Response to Infection 

Tuskegee 

University 

200,000 

Development of PCR-Microplate Array for 
Salmonella Serovars and Specific 

Identification of Foodborne Pathogens using 
Nanoparticles-Based Bio 

Tus kegee 
University 

258,895 

Linking DNA Markers to Key Bioenergy Traits 
in Miscanthus 

Tuskegee 

University 

299, 524 

Value-Added Leadership for Strengthening 
Extension Personnel and Citizens 

Tuskegee 

University 

350, 000 

Building Capacity of Tuskegee University to 
Provide Science-Based Gardening Education in 
Alabama Black Belt Counties 

Tuskegee 

University 

349, 611 

Attributable Factors to Rice Straiqhthead and 

University of 

499, 926 




3000 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Development of Natural Evaluation Site 

Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 


Enhancing Recruitment and Retention 

Strategies Building Enrollment Pipelines for 
Higher Education in the Food and Agricultural 
Sciences 

University 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

149,802 

Design-build Extension Delivery: A New, 
Integrated Model for Rapid, Cost-Effective 
Technology Transfer 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

349, 819 

From the Mississippi Delta to the Niger 

Delta: Strengthening Teaching and Extension 

Capacity at UAPB to Enhance International 
Programming 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

600,000 

Establishing Applied Economics and Marketing 
Laboratory (AEM-Lab) Facilities at 

Aquaculture Fisheries Center, UAPB 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

138,195 

Building an Interdisciplinary Educational 
Program on Food Safety for Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

299, 997 

BEAT {Bio-Energy Academy for Teachers) The 
Energy Crisis and Enhance BLT (Bio-Energy 
Literacy for Teachers) 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

149,777 

Applied Research and Field Experiments using 
Variable Rate Nitrogen Application, Remote 
and in Situ Sensing, and Drought Tolerant 

Corn Seeds 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

299, 994 

Integrating Poultry House Heating and 

Nitrogen Management with Biofilters and 
Biofertilizer Production 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

600, 000 

Science and Technology Based Literacy 

Training Among Youth and Communities on 
Maryland's Eastern Shore 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

349, 392 

Increasing Undergraduate Enrollment in the 
Department of Agriculture at Virginia State 
University 



Student Experiential Learning in Sustainable 
Agriculture Tourism, a "Think Globally, Act 
Locally" Approach 

Virginia State 
University 

149,985 

VSU Outreach and Technical Assistance Program 
for Strengthening the Capacity of Virginia's 
Limited Resource Producers 

Virginia State 
University 

428,112 

Development of an Integrated Urban Forest 
Management Program 

Virginia State 
University 

599, 750 

Virginia State University Multicultural 
Scholars' Special Experiential Learning 

Program 

Virginia State 
University 

12,000 

Biotechnology and Crop Biodiversity as 
Recruiting Tools: Linking High School Science 
with Ongoing Research 

West Virginia 

State University 

149, 583 

Engaging Students in Global Genomic Research 
Through CGIAR Visits and Independent Next- 
Generation Sequencing Projects 

West Virginia 

State University 

299,811 

Application of Genomic Technologies for 
Appalachian Mine Soil Reclamation 

West Virginia 

State University 

242,954 

Genome-Wide Association Mapping for Improving 

West Virginia 

299, 832 









3001 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Nutraceutical Traits in Pumpkin and Squash 

State University 


Understanding Segregation Distortion and 
Reproductive Barriers Improves Breeders 

Ability to Transfer Traits from Wild Species 
to Cultivated 

West Virginia 
State University 

299,734 

FY 2013 



Building Global Competence and Collaborations 
through Student Experimental Learning and 
Faculty Exchange in China 

Alabama A&M 
University 

250,000 

Promoting Meat Goat Production Among Minority 
Farmers 

Alabama A&M 
University 

349, 293 

Training of Minority Students in 

Nut ri genomics 

Alabama A&M 
University 

149, 801 

Geospatial Education and Research Center 
(GERC) to Strengthen Environmental and 

Natural Resources Sciences Programs 

Alabama A&M 
University 

599,299 

Biological and Environmental Science (BES) 
Scholars @ AAMU: Demonstrating Excellence 
and Strengthening Training in Agricultural 
Sciences 

Alabama A&M 
University 

149, 950 

Technology Enhancing Exercise and Nutrition 
(TEEN) Program 

Alabama A&M 
University 

200,000 

Career Development in Animal Science thru 
Experiential Learning; Artificial 

Insemination and Embryo Transfer. 

Alcorn State 
University 

149,946 

Economic Assessment of Small-scale commercial 
goat farming systems in Southwest and Central 
Mississippi 

Alcorn State 
University 

249,262 

Developing a Coordinated Program in Dietetics 
at DSU 

Delaware State 
University 

149, 959 

Optimization of Physiocochemical and Sensory 
Properties of Reduced-Cholesterol Butter and 
Cheese 

Delaware State 
University 

299,938 

Expanding Agribusiness Opportunities to Under 
served Urban Communities using Cooperative 
Extension Programs; Program will increase 
outreach 

Delaware State 
University 

202, 394 

Delaware State University Mobil Meat 

Processing Lab Curriculum Development and 
Implementation 

Delaware State 
University 

249, 974 

Empowering the Next Generation of Food and 
Nutrition Scientists through Genomics. 

Delaware State 
University 

599,992 

Improving Nutraceutical Value of Muscadine 
Grapes to Promote Consumer Health, Increase 
Market Value and Grower Profit 

Florida A&M 
University 

300,000 

Creating a Public Private Consortium for the 
Enhanced Preparation of Students for Careers 
in the Food Industry 

Florida A&M 
University 

147, 696 





3002 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Developing a Sustainable Bioenergy System: 
Paulownia Production for Fuel, Chemicals, and 
Materials 

Fort Valley 

State University 

499,744 

Cultivating Agriculture's Future Workforce 
□sing the Emerging Leaders Interactive 

Training and Experience Program 

Fort Valley 

State University 

249, 140 

Strengthening Instrumental Analytical 
Techniques of Undergraduate and Graduate 
Students in Food and Agricultural Sciences 

Fort Valley 

State University 

143,000 

Fort Valley State University Rural 

Sustainable 4-H Technology and Obesity 
Prevention project 

Fort Valley 

State University 

248,300 

Veterinary Technology Degrees and Extension 
Veterinary Small Ruminant Initiative 

Kentucky State 
University 

519, 998 

Establishing a Family and Consumer Sciences 
Degree 

Kentucky State 
University 

520, 000 

Strengthening Environmental Science Program 
for Preparing Minority Young Scientists for 
the 21st Century 

Kentucky State 
University 

149, 999 

Evaluation and Development of Aquaponics as a 
Potential Source of Fresh and Safe 

Vegetables and Fish for Urban Minority 
Populations 

Kentucky State 
University 

504, 640 

Genomics of Resilience in Sheep to Climatic 
Stressors 

Langston 

University 

600,000 

Students Training Students: Educating 
Tomorrow's Consumers Today 

Lincoln 

University 

149, 991 

Prediction and Control of the Performance of 
Anaerobic Digestion of Animal Manure through 
Metagenomics for Renewable Energy 

Lincoln 

University 

499,873 

Hydrologic Regime and Nitrogen Cycling: 
Understanding the Difference between Claypan 
and Loess Watersheds in Missouri 

Lincoln 

University 

499,340 

Collaboration with K-12 Institutions and 
Community Colleges to Enhance Recruitment and 
Retention in Agriculture and Environmental 
Sciences 

Lincoln 

University in 
Missouri 

149, 816 

A Biorefinery For The Production Of Biodiesel 
And Organic Fertilizers From Microalgae Grown 
On Swine Wastewater 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

299, 149 

Safety Evaluation and Improvement of Grape 
Pomace as a Food Ingredient 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

299,481 

Immunotechnology- A Tool for Securing Food 
for Tomorrow 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

132,732 

Developing 21st Century Technologically Savvy 
Agricultural Professionals 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

149,265 




3003 


Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

The Small Farm Resource Hub: Sustainable 
Agriculture Online Resources and Training for 
1890 Extension Staff 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

249, 998 

Creating an Instructional Laboratory to 

Enhance Student Participation in Research 
Experiences in Food Science and Dietetics 

North Carolina A 
& T State 
University 

149,741 

Development of Wheat Bread Enriched with 

Microf luidized Corn and Oat Brans 

North Carolina A 

& T State 
University 

237,560 

Establishing a Novel Livestock Diagnostic 
Information Delivery System 

Prairie View A&M 
University 

249,251 

Quantifying the Net Effect of Urban Wetlands 
in Mitigating Greenhouse Gas Emissions in 
Louisiana 

Southern 

University 

284,876 

Specialty Mushroom as a Niche Market Crop for 
Limited Resource Family Farms 

Southern 

University 

500, 000 

Economically Sustaining and Developing 
Community Gardens Through Innovative 

Technology 

Southern 

University 

249, 999 

Building Opportunities through Leadership 
Development 

Southern 

University 

250, 000 

Biofuel Education and Training Program with 
Infusion of Foundation Concepts and Outreach 

Tennessee State 
University 

150,000 

Behavioral-based control methods for ambrosia 
beetle management in ornamental nurseries 

Tennessee State 
University 

299,751 

Development and Validation of Novel 
Nanoparticles for Detection of Campylobacter 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 999 

Effects of Global Warming and Precipitation 
on Switchgrass Biomass and Greenhouse Gas 
Emission 

Tennessee State 
University 

299, 874 

Assisting Parents to Purchase (APP) for 
Children's Health 

Tennessee State 
University 

248,886 

A Parking Lot on Grandpa's Farm 



Nashville Children Eating Well for Health 


969,704 

Implementing the Agricultural and 

Environmental Sciences Doctoral Program at 
Tuskegee University 

Tuskegee 

University 

149,991 

Infrastructure Enhancement for the New 
Interdisciplinary Pathobiology PhD & Teaching 
Nanobiotechnology to Veterinary & Graduate 
Students 

Tus kegee 
University 

150,000 

Enhancing Sustainable Livestock Production 
through Pasture Improvement and 
Grazing/Browsinq Management 

Tuskegee 

University 

599, 979 

Strengthening Food Science through 

Experiential Learning for Middle School Youth 

Tuskegee 

University 

350, 000 

Preschoolers Jump-Start on Healthy Lifestyle 
Program in the Tri-County Area of the 
Maryland's Lower Eastern Shore 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

250,000 
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Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Strategies to Raise Hair Sheep Lambs for 
Specialty Markets on Pasture 

Virginia State 
University 

299,305 

Fabrication and Characterization of 
Antimicrobial Biodegradable Nanocomposite 

Films for Food Packaging Application 

Virginia State 
University 

291,165 

Chesapeake Bay Climate Study Partnership for 
Sustainable Agriculture 

Virginia State 
University 

300,000 

Diversifying the Watermelon Cultivar Genetic 
Base using Genomic Selection to Improve 
Nutraceutical Traits and use Thera as Parental 
Lines 

West Virginia 
State University 

444, 346 

Summer Academy of Plant Breeding: A Platform 
to Develop Minority Workforce in Molecular 
Plant Breeding 

West Virginia 
State University 

120, 000 

Learning and Teaching Biological & 

Agricultural Science Online: Increasing 

Success through Comprehensive Training, 
Development, and Research 

West Virginia 
State University 

533, 674 

4-H Planters 

West Virginia 
State University 

598,556 

FY 2014 



Successful Aging Initiative: Community-Based 
Education to Promote Health and Asset 
Management for Alabama's Older Adults 

Alabama A&M 
University 

S246, 578 

Expansion of Canola Production in the 

Southeast 

Alabama A&M 
University 

$139,473 

Enhancing Underrepresented Food Science 
Postsecondary Students 

Alabama A&M 
University 

$134,443 

Alabama A&M (AAMU) SCP: Parent and Child 
Reading Enhancement Program." 

Alabama A&M 
University 

$93,750 

Investigation of small farm ecosystem crop 
diseases and integration of plant pathology 
resources for limited-resource farmers 

Alcorn State 
University 

$246,318 

An automatic system for bruise detection on 
tomatoes and apples using 3-D near infrared 
imaging technology. A low-cost, real-time 3-D 
image 

Alcorn State 
University 

$386,187 

Transition and Demonstration Capacity: Non- 
Chemical Technology Weed Disruption in 
Agriculture 

Central State 
University 

$299,315 

Collaborative approach to recruit and train a 
Diverse Workforce for career Opportunities in 
Food and Nutritional Sciences 

Delaware State 
University 

$299,940 

Engage Students and Faculty in Latin American 
Agriculture as a Model for Global Involvement 
and Career Development 

Delaware State 
University 

$299,500 

Transgenic Self-Processing Energy Grasses for 
Efficient and Cost-effective Production of 
Biofuels 

Delaware State 
University 

$499, 965 

Non-Food Cellulosic Biomass Conversion to 
Fructose By Dual-Enzyme Biocatalyst 

Delaware State 
University 

$299, 994 

Professional Development: Sabbatical Research 
on Tension Irrigation Technology 

Delaware State 
University 

$65,988 

The purpose of this award is to support the 
Youth At Risk proiect, "Delaware State 

Delaware State 
University 

$83, 000 
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Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

University Sustainable Community Project. " 



Expanding Animal Systems with Emphasis on 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary 

Technology : Cultivating Pre-veterinary/ 
Veterinary Technology 

Florida A&M 
University 

$ 565, 821 

Evaluation And Demonstration Of Protective 
Structures For Year Round Production Of 
Fresh-Market Vegetables In The Florida 
Panhandle 

Florida A&M 
University 

$ 250,000 

FAMU- Agricultural-Education Mobile Delivery 
System in North Florida 

Florida A&M 
University 

$ 250,000 

Development of an Integrated Model for 

Healthy Honey Bee Production 

Florida A&M 
University 

$ 299, 959 

US-Honduras Partnerships to Strengthen 

Faculty and Students' Global Agricultural 
Research, Education, and Cultural Experiences 

Fort Valley 

State University 

$ 299, 550 

Career Awareness and Opportunities in 
Agricultural Biotechnology 

Fort Valley 

State University 

$ 149,500 

Increasing Enrollment and Retention of 

Minority Students in the Vet Tech Program 
while Providing Extension to Ag Educators and 
the Community 

Fort Valley 

State University 

$ 149, 922 

Training for Value Added Utilization of 
Cellulosic Crops Using Nano-and Biofuel 
Processing Technologies 

Fort Valley 

State University 

$ 99,034 

KSU Agriculture, Food, and Environment 

Academy (AFE Academy) : Enhancing 

Opportunities for Education and Professional 
Development for Student 

Kentucky State 
University 

$150, 000 

Developing a Comprehensive High Tunnel App as 
a New Tool for Building Capacity for 
Agricultural Extension at Two Appalachian 

1890 Land Grant 

Kentucky State 
University 

$349, 999 

Development of Aquaculture Education, 

Research and Outreach in Appalachian Kentucky 


$566,091 

Enhancing Research-and-Extension Capability 
by Studying Land Cover Change, Quality of 

Life, and Microclimate Variation in Kentucky 


$566,119 

Farm Diversification for Strengthening of 

Small Farms in Kentucky 

Kentucky State 
University 

$499,661 

U Connect; Universities Connecting with Young 
People for Educational Success - A Multistate 
Collaborative 

Kentucky State 
University 

$93,750 

Establishment of a State-of-the-Art 

Centralized Laboratory to Reinforce 

Agriculture Classes at Langston University 

Langston 

University 

$ 149, 975 

Students with Disabilities Food and 
Agricultural Science Career Pathway Awareness 
and Opportunities Project 

Langston 

University 

$ 250,000 

Sustainable control of greenhouse gas 
emission by ruminant livestock 

Langston 

University 

$ 300, 000 

Comparison of Biological Control of Red Cedar 
with goats to Conventional Methods of Control 

Langston 

University 

$ 565, 784 

Enhancing Health and Productivity of Dairy 
Goats Using Smart Technology 

Langston 

University 

$ 300, 000 
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Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Determination of Dietary Indispensable Amino 
Acid Requirements for Juvenile Bluegill 

Lincoln 

University 

$299, 902 

Integrated Research in Single E.coli 0157:H7 
Cell Detection and Interactive Education to 
Build Capacity in Food Safety and Security 

Lincoln 

University 

$565, 956 

High Throughput Nanosensor for Accurate and 
Sensitive Detection of E. Coli 0157:H7 

Lincoln 

University 

$463,211 

Development of An Interdisciplinary General 
Education Course in Food, Agriculture and 
Related Sciences 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$95,535 

Pro teomics -based Interdisciplinary 

Experiences (PRIDE) for Undergraduate 

Students (US);PRIDE 4 US 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$149, 886 

Developing Experiential Learning in Urban and 
Community Horticulture 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$150, 000 

Understanding the Welfare and Trade Impacts 
of Mandatory Country of Origin Labelling 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$265, 729 

Effects of Wheat Bran on High-Fat Diet- 
Induced Metabolic Syndrome: Phytochemicals 
vs. Fiber 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$150,000 

An Integrated Approach to Enhanced Training 
of Minority Students in Agrosecurity Science 
at Three 1890 Land-Grant Universities 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$360,000 

North Carolina AgrAbility Partnership Project 

North Carolina 
Agricultural and 
Technical State 
University 

$180,000 

Increasing Student Enrollment in the College 
of Agriculture and Human Sciences 

Prairie View A&M 
University 

$564,838 

Development of Genomic Resources and Tools 
for Advancing Sweetpotato (Iporaoea batatas 
(L.) Lam) Genomics 

Prairie view A&M 
University 

$499,333 

CYPRESS II - Combining Youth, Passion, and 
Resources for Environmental Science Studies 

South Carolina 
State University 

$566, 122 

Louisiana - Science, Technology, Engineering, 
Agriculture, and Mathematics (LA STEAM) 

Southern 
University A&M 
College 

$150,000 

Urban Tree Interception of REUV (A/B) 

Radiation and Its Genetic Consequences 

Southern 
University A&M 
College 

$479, 672 

Optimizing the Use of Remote Sensing and 
Geospatial Tools in Teaching, Research and 
Outreach in Agricultural and Environmental 
Sciences Program 

Tennessee State 
University 

$319, 054 

Sustainable Utilization of Winter Oilseed 

Crops in Small-Farm Production Systems to 

Meet the Needs of Biodiesel 

Tennessee State 
University 

$296, 641 
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Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Professional Development in Proteomics and 
Biotechnology to Strengthen Teaching and 
Research in Plant Science 

Tennessee State 
University 

$ 99, 999 

Implementing an Accessible Online Marketing 
Tool for Small and Mid-Sized Farmers 

Tennessee State 
University 

$ 499, 998 

Training The Next Generation-Y Of 

Agricultural Professionals And Farmers 

Through Molecular Genetics And Breeding 
Curricula 

Tuskegee 

University 

$ 300,000 

Cultivating 21st Century Workforce Diversity 
in Agricultural and Natural Resource 
Conservation 

Tuskegee 

University 

$ 300,000 

Building Capacity in Post-Harvest and Food 
Processing Technology for Limited Resource 
Farmers 

Tuskegee 

University 

$ 566,122 

Identification of DNA Markers Linked to 

Disease Resistance Genes in Peanut for 
Molecular Breeding 

Tuskegee 

University 

$ 299, 987 

Identification of Inhibitors for Essential 
Phospholipid Biosynthetic Enzymes in 

Haemonchus Contortus 

Tuskegee 

University 

$ 150,000 

Academic and Career Preparation in 

Agriculture, Natural Resources and Human 
Sciences for High School and Community 

College Students 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

$ 275, 671 

Expanding Local Food Systems in Arkansas 

Delta through Hands-on Extension Education 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

$349,999 

Designing and Testing New Catfish Products to 
Enhance Competitiveness of the U.S. Catfish 
Industry 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

$399, 989 

Transcriptorae Analysis and Genome Wide 
Association Studies in Sweetpotato (Ipomoea 
batatas L. Lam) 

University of 
Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 

$499, 995 

A Rapid, User Friendly Method for Detection 
of Total Vibrionaceae as an Indicator of 
Pathogenic Vibrio species in Oysters and 
Seawater 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

$479,672 

Fostering an Integrated Program on Food 

Safety of Fresh Produce among 1890 

Institutions 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

$565, 473 

Investigating Ethnic and Specialty Crops 
Production on the Delraarva Peninsula 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

$274, 998 

Effect of Environmental Heat Stress on the 
Oxidative Stress in Live Broilers and 
Postmortem Metabolism and Quality 
Characteristics in Chickens 

University of 
Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

$ 424, 936 

Virginia State University Agribusiness 
Production and Financial Management Program 

Virginia State 
University 

$ 549,707 

Simultaneous Removal of Nitrogen and 

Phosphorus from Animal and Municipal 

Wastewater 

Virginia State 
University 

$ 298,849 

Building Capacity of Cold Storage Resources 
and Technical Assistance for Small and Urban 

West Virginia 

State University 

$ 249, 929 
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Purpose 

Recipient 

Amount 

Farmers in West Virginia: A Pilot Program 

Research and 
Development Corp 


Bioengineering the Carboxylate Platform in 
Thermoplylic Anaerobic Microbiomes 

West Virginia 
State University 
Research and 
Development Corp 

$299, 884 

The purpose of this award is to provide 
support for the project, "Get Fit McDowell" 

West Virginia 
State University 
Research and 
Development Corp 

$57,755 


Agriculture and Food Research Initiative 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record of grants by category made through AFRI for fiscal years 2009 
through 2014 . 

Response: The information on the number of grants by category made 

through AFRI for fiscal years 2009 through 2014 awards is provided for the 
record . 

[The information follows;} 

^Number - Represents any award that has a component of the AFRI priority 
identified. 


Plant Health and Production 
and Plant Products 
(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

*Number 

Amount 

2009 

189 

$63,131,195 

2010 

164 

54, 315, 177 

2011 

104 

42, 470, 175 

2012 

131 

53,063,773 

2013 

130 

63,021,928 

2014 

145 

59,342,273 

Total 

863 

335, 344,521 


Animal Health and Production 
and Animal Products 
(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

* Number 

Amount 

2009 

128 

$41, 951, 194 

2010 

91 

30,564,026 

2011 

55 

22,592,182 

2012 

128 

47,592,446 

2013 

111 

45,479,205 

2014 

131 

49, 973,710 

Total 

644 

238,152,763 
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Food Safety, 

Nutrition, and Health 
{Obligations ) 

Fiscal 

Year 

*Number 

Amount 

2009 

73 

$32,102,709 

2010 

93 

50,257,528 

2011 

91 

92, 083, 409 

2012 

135 

59, 377,236 

2013 

122 

52,221,245 

2014 

116 

63,374,356 

Total 

630 

349,416,483 


Bioenergy, Natural 

Resources, and Environment 
(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

*Number 

Amount 

2009 

97 

$20,413,576 

2010 

114 

71,800,791 

2011 

73 

44, 004,824 

2012 

85 

47,712,844 

2013 

105 

56, 195,432 

2014 

102 

74,960,236 

Total 

576 

315,087,703 


Agriculture Systems 
and Technology 
(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

*Number 

Amount 

2009 

37 

$10,519,233 

2010 

52 

14,514,166 

2011 

38 



37 

10,223,348 


39 


2014 

50 

13,714,061 

Total 

253 

79,242,357 


Agriculture Economics 

And Rural Communities 
(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

*Number 

Amount 

2009 

40 

$9,565,849 

2010 

58 

14,168,221 

2011 

62 

15,947,376 

2012 

60 

20,597,050 

2013 

65 

21,437,234 

2014 

58 

20,562,307 

Total 

343 

102,278,037 
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Total 

(Obligations) 

Fiscal 

Year 

**Nuinber 

Amount 

2009 

483 

$177,683,756 

2010 

420 

235, 619, 909 

2011 

339 

234,700,602 

2012 

450 

238,566,697 

2013 

456 

251,023,957 

2014 

4 90 

281,926, 943 

Total 

2, 638 

1,419,521,864 


AFRI Awards to ARS Researchers 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide the list of AFRI grants awarded to ARS 
researchers for fiscal year 2014. 

Response: There were six AFRI awards provided to ARS researchers with 

funds appropriated in fiscal year 2014. 

[The information follows:] 
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: 

Animal Health 
and Production 
and Animal 
Products: Animal 
Health and 

Disease 

2015- 

06926 

Agricultural 

Research 

Service 

Animal health 
and production 
and animal 
products 

$7,500 

Animal Health 
and Production 
and Animal 
Products: US~UK 
Collaborative 
Projects: Animal 
Health and 

Disease and 
Veterinary 

Immune Reagents 

2014- 

05983 

Beltsville 

Agricultural 

Research 

Center 

Animal health 
and production 
and animal 
products 

$477, 903 

Bioenergy, 

Natural 

Resources, and 
Environment : 
Agro-ecosystem 
Management 

2014- 

06743 

Agricultural 

Research 

Service 

Animal health 
and production 
and animal 
products 

$499,350 

Plant Health and 
Production and 
Plant Products: 
Understanding 
Plant -Associated 
Microorganisms 

2014- 

04772 

Agricultural 

Research 

Service 

Plant health 
and production 
and plant 
products 

$453,863 

Bioenergy, 

Natural 

Resources, and 
Environment : 
Agro-ecosystem 
Management 

2014- 

06806 

Agricultural 

Research 

Service 

Bioenergy, 

natural 

resources, and 
environment 

$350,000 

Plant Health and 
Production and 
Plant Products; 
Plant 

Photosynthetic 
Efficiency and 
Nutrient 
Utilization 

2014- 

03788 

Agricultural 

Research 

Service 

Plant health 
and production 
and plant 
products 

474,099 


Total $2,262,715 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing funding by category for NIFA's extension programs for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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EXTENSION PROGRAM SWUNG 

Fiscal Tear Fiscal Tear Fiscal Tear Fiscal Tear Fiscal Tear Fiscal Year 


Frograat 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2Q12 

2013 

2014 

Smith Lever Formula Jiciic: 

$288, 548, 000. $297,500,000: $293, 911, 000. $294, 000, 000 $271,269,447 

$300,000,000 

1890 Institutions 

40,150,000 

42,677,000 

42,591,646 

42,592,000 

39,299,008 

43,920,000 

Smith-Lever 3(dj Programs: 







Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Progran 

66,155,000; 

68,070,000 

67,933,860- 

67,934,000 

62,681,696 

67,934,000 

Pest Management 

9,791,000: 

9,938,000 

9,918,124 

9,918,000 

9,151,192 

0 

Farm Safety 

4,863,000. 

4,863,000: 

4,853,274 

0 

0 

0 

Farm Safety and Youth Farm Safety Ed. & Cert. 

0; 

0 

0 

4,610,000 

4,253,579 

4,610,000 

New Tecnnologies for Ag Extension 

1,500,000. 

1,750,000 

1,746,500 

1,550,000 

1,430,162 

1,550,000 

Children, Youth, and Families at Risk 

8,182,000: 

8,412,000 

8,395,176 

7,600,000 

7,012,408 

8,395,000 

Youth Farm Safety Education and Certification 

479,000. 

486,000; 

495,028 

0 

(1 

0 

Sustainable Agriculture 

4,568,000; 

4,705,000: 

4,695,390- 

4,696,000 

4,332,930 

0 

Federally-Recognized Tribes Extension 

3,000,000: 

3,045,000 

3,038,910 

3,039,000 

2,804,041 

3,039,000 

Extension Services at the 1994 Institutions 

3,321,000:. 

4,321,000 

4,312,358. 

4,312,000 

3,978,618 

4,446,000 

Renewable Resources Extension Act 

4,008,000: 

4,060,000 

4,059,864 

3,700,000 

3,413,935 

4,060,000 

Rural Health and Safety 

1,738,000' 

1,738,000- 

1,734,524 

1,500,000 

1,384,027 

1,500,000; 

1890 Facilities (Sec. 1447) 

18,000,000 

19,770,000 

19,730,460 

19,730,000 

18,204,579 

19,730,000: 

Grants for Youth Serving Institutions 

1,767,000; 

1,784,000. 

1,780,432 

750,000 

672,638 

0; 

Food Animal Residue Avoidance Database 

806,000. 

1,000,000 

998,000^ 

1,000,000- 

922,685 

1,250,000. 

Women and Minorities in STEM Fields 

0 

400,000 

399,200 

400,000- 

369,074 

400,000 

Federal Administration; 







Other 

9,388,000 

11,831,000 

o; 

O' 

0 

0 

General Admin (Including Pay cost) 

7,433,000 

8,012,000 

7,995,976: 

7,300,000. 

7,374,101 

7,805,000. 

Ag in the Classroom 

553,000 

553,000 

551,894 

552,000 

509,322 

552,000. 


Total, Extension Activities ^ $474,250,000 $494,923,000 $479,131, 816:S475, 183, 000 $439,063,442. $469,191,000 


Integrated Research 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record showing funding by category for NIFA's integrated research 
program for fiscal year 2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 
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Program Nar^ 

ST 2009 

FI 2010 

ST 2011 

FY 2012 

ST 2013 

ST 2014 

Rural Development Centers 

$ 1,312,000 

$ 1,312,000 

$ 998,000 

$ 998,000 

§ 921,000 

S 998,000 

Water Quality 

12,649,000 

12,649,000 

8,982,000 . 

4,500,000 

4,152,000 

4,500,000 

Food Safety 

Regional Pest Management 

14,596,000 . 

14,596,000 

10,978,000 

' 

" 

■ 

Centers 

4,096,000 

4,096,000 

2,994,000 

4,000,000 

3,690,000 

- 

Crops at Risk from FQPA 
Implementation 

1,365,000 

1,365,000 : 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

FQPA Risk Mitigation Program 
for Major Food Crop Systems 

4,388,000 

4,388,000 : 

_ 

_ 

. 


Methyl Bromide Transition 
Program 

3,054,000 

3,054,000 ^ 

1,996,000 

1,996,000 

1,842,000 

1,996,000 

Organic Transition Program 

1,842,000 

5,000,000 

3,992,000 

4,000,000 

3,690,000 

4,000,000 

International Science and 







Education Grants 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

998,000 

- 

- 

- 

Critical Issues - Plant and 

Animal Diseases 

732,000 

732,000 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

Homeland Security 

9,830,000 

9,830,000 

5,988,000 

5,988,000 

5,525,000 

6.680,000 

Subtotal (Discretionary 
Programs) 

S 56,864,000 

$ 60,022,000 

$ 36,926,000 

$21,482,000 

$19,820,000 

$18,174,000 


Organic Agricultural Research 
and Extension Initiative 

18,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

Specialty Crops Research 

Initiative 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

55,000,000 

Total 

S 124,864,000 

$ 130.022.000 

$ 106,926,000 

$91,462,000 ' $19,820,000 

$93,174,000 


Funding above shows appropriated funds. 


Specialty Crop Research Initiative 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record of the Specialty Crop Research Initiative, including the 
amount, recipient (s) and location of recipient (s) , for fiscal year 2014. 

Response: This is a competitive program. Funding was not provided for 
Specialty Crop Research Initiative in 2013 under the Farm Bill extension. 

The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Specialty Crop Research Initiative 
FY 2009 


Location of 

Recipient (s) 

Recipients 

Amount 

AR 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

$1,463,234 

CA 

University of California 

5,923, 834 

CO 

Colorado State University 

49, 949 

FL 

University of Florida 

3, 885, 893 

GA 

University of Georgia 

774, 581 

IL 

University of Illinois 

1,951, 981 

LA 

Louisiana State University 

3, 360, 736 

MD 

University of Maryland, College Park 

5, 161, 495 

ME 

University of Maine 

1,023, 805 

MI 

Michigan State University 

1,854, 372 

NJ 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

1,503,166 

NY 

Cornell University 

197,276 

NY 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

2,381,759 

OH 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

1,826,298 

OH 

Ohio State University 

49, 966 

OK 

Oklahoma State University 

422, 964 

OR 

Oregon State University 

1,392,933 

SC 

Clemson University 

48, 947 

TX 

Texas A&M University 

3,900,889 

WA 

Washington State University 

8,282,415 

WV 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

Federal Administration 

Small Business Innovation Research 

Peer Panel 

1,196,861 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 
146, 646 


Total 


$50,000,000 
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Specialty Crop Research Initiative 
FY 2010 


Location of 

Recipients 

Amount 

Recipient (s) 



AL 

Auburn University 

$604,771 

AZ 

Arizona State University 

312, 471 

CA 

University of California 

6, 658,835 

CA 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

562, 035 

CO 

Colorado State University 

2,467,589 

FL 

University of Florida 

2, 939, 056 

IL 

University of Illinois 

1, 548, 793 

IN 

Purdue University 

2,441,298 

MD 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

1,697,509 

MI 

Michigan State University 

1, 992,028 

MN 

University of Minnesota 

496, 663 

N. Marianas 

North Marianas College 

28,629 

NY 

Cornell University 

3,222, 100 

NY 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

49, 316 

OH 

Ohio State University 

2,037,717 

OK 

Oklahoma State University 

30,000 

OR 

Oregon State University 

5,808,980 

PA 

Pennsylvania State University 

1,388,438 

TN 

University of Tennessee 

50,000 

TX 

Texas A&M University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State 

3,802,678 

VA 

University 

6,526,342 

WA 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

1,483,438 

WA 

Washington State University 

519,741 


Federal Administration 

2,000,000 


Small Business Innovation Research 

1,200,000 


Peer Panel 

131,573 


$50,000,000 
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Specialty Crop Research Initiative 
FY 2011 


Location of 

Recipient (s) 

Recipients 

Amount 

AL 

Auburn University 

$1,542,160 

CA 

The Regents of the University of California 

1, 903,727 

FL 

North South Institute, Inc. 

284,106 

FL 

University of Florida 

The University of Georgia Research Foundation, 

2,202,711 

GA 

Inc . 

1,219, 636 

lA 

Iowa State University of Science & Technology 

1, 949, 642 

XL 

Agricultural Research, Midwest Area 

1,332,040 

HA 

University of Massachusetts Amherst 

3,318,651 

MI 

Michigan State University 

7,682,250 

MN 

Regents of the University of Minnesota 

903, 909 

MD 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

8,005,185 

HD 

University of Maryland 

1,861,387 

NC 

North Carolina State University 

2,490,839 

NJ 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

1,866,558 

NY 

Cornell University 

4,602, 690 

OH 

The Ohio State University 

50,000 

PA 

Saint Joseph’s University 

322,202 

SC 

Clemson University 

50,000 

VA 

Virginia State University 

49,280 

WA 

Washington State University 

The Board of Regents of the University of 

1,054,798 

WI 

Wisconsin System 

3,773,367 


Federal Administration 

2,000,000 


Small Business Innovation Research 

1,200,000 


Biotech Risk Assessment 

203,440 


Peer Panel 

131,422 


Total 


$50,000,000 
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Specialty Crop Research Initiative 
FY 2012 


Location of 

Recipient (s) 

Recipients 

Amount 

AR 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

$827,745 

CA 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

4,281,321 

DE 

University of Delaware 

1,573, 112 

FL 

Citrus Research & Development Foundation 

9, 000,000 

FL 

North South Institute, Inc. 

465, 453 

GA 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

1,335,515 

lA 

Iowa State University of Science & Technology 

1,582,002 

IN 

Purdue University 

3,027,747 

MI 

Michigan State University 

3,210,129 

MN 

Regents of the University of Minnesota 

2,136,489 

MD 

University of Maryland 

3, 696, 865 

NC 

North Carolina State University 

1,298,023 

NY 

Cornell University 

2,471, 807 

PA 

The Pennsylvania State University 

1,442,481 

TX 

Texas AgriLife Research 

2,822,422 

WA 

Washington State University 

1,288, 691 

WI 

The Board of Regents of the University of 



Wisconsin System 

5, 979, 385 


Federal Administration 

2,000,000 


Small Business Innovation Research 

1,248,000 


Biotech Risk Assessment 

203,580 


Peer Panel 

109,233 


Total 


$50,000,000 
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Specialty Crop Research Initiative 
FY 2014 


Location of 

Recipient (s) 

Recipients 

Amount 

CA 

Regents Of The University Of California 

$2,715, 901 

CA 

USDA- Agricultural Research Service 

5,404,710 

FL 

University Of Florida Board Of Trustees 

1,363,057 

GA 

University Of Georgia 

2,407,757 

GA 

University Of Georgia Research Foundation Inc. 

1,741,071 

GA 

Clemson University 

1,783, 670 

MD 

USDA- Agricultural Research Service 

2,705, 308 

MD 

University Of Maryland 

4, 599, 601 

MI 

Michigan State University 

5,279,818 

MI 

Board Of Trustees Of Michigan State University 

2, 450,060 

NC 

North Carolina State University 

2,957, 918 

NY 

Cornell University 

4,230,167 

OR 

Oregon State University 

3, 027,880 

TN 

The University Of Tennessee 

1,912,178 

TX 

Texas A&M AgriLife Research 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute And State 

3, 315, 464 

VA 

University 

49,498 

WA 

Washington State University 

5,910,755 


Federal Administration 

2,200,000 


Small Business Innovation Research 

739,200 


Biotech Risk Assessment 

157, 987 


Peer Panel 

48,000 


Total 


$55,000,000 
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Rural Development Centers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record of funding provided to the rural development centers through 
NIFA's integrated program for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Regional Rural Development Centers 

FY 

Northeast 

Region 

Southern 

Region 

North 

Central 

Region 

Western 

Region 

Total 

2009 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$1,249,024 

2010 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$312,256 

$1, 249, 024 

2011 

$237,524 

$237,524 

$237,524 

$237,524 

$950,096 

2012 

$237,444 

$237,445 

$237, 444 

$237,444 

$949,777 

2013 

$218, 996 

$218,996 

$218,996 

$218, 995 

$875,983 

2014 

$237,284 

$237,285 

$237,284 

$237,285 

$949,138 


Small Business Innovation Research 

Mr, Aderholt: Please update the chart provided in the fiscal year 2015 
hearing record of all projects funded through Small Business Innovation 
Research program for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: Below is a list of SBIR Phase I and Phase II projects funded 
for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. The information is provided for the 
record. 


[The information follows:] 
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2009 

Phase !: 70 Projects Funded for a Total of $5,531^66 


Comoanv Name 

Award Amount 

Project Title 

Summerdale, Inc. 

$64,250 

Organic Acid Formulations for Wood Protection: 
Inhibition of Mold Fungi 

Assured Biotechnology Corporation 

$80,000 

Real-time Prediction of Formaldehyde {H2CO) 
Emissions during Wood-Based Panels M^ufacturing 

GeoVantage, Incorporated 

$80,000 

Advanced Remote Sensing Methods for Cogongrass 
Mapping 

BioPulping International, Inc. 

$80,000 

A Novel Sulfite Pretreatment Process (SPORL) for 
Efficient Biochemical Conversion Woody Biomass to 
Bioethanol 

Abraxis LLC 

$80,000 

Development of a Fast Screen (On-site) 

Analytical Assay for Pyridine Herbicides in 

Animal Waste and Compost 

Giner, Inc. 

$79,956 

Electrochemical Ammonia Monitor for Agricultural 
Operations 

TDA Research, Inc. 

$80,000 

Desulfurization of Biogas Derived from Animal Manure 

Photonic Biosystems, Inc. 
dba Pacific Technologies 

$79,823 

Ammonia Sensor forCAFO Monitoring. 

Biological and Environmental 

Systems and Technologies (BEST) 

$80,000 

Ammonia Removal and Recovery System Integrated 
with Anaerobic Digestion for Mitigating Air and 

Water Quality Impacts of Animal Operations 

Green Heron Tools, LLC 

$80,000 

Need for and feasibility of designing, producing and 
marketing agricultural tools & equipment for women 

Wind Innovations LLC 

$80,000 

Cost-Effective Wind Turbine for Electricity Self 
Sufficiency on Small and Mid-Size Farms 

Eldertide LLC 

$80,000 

Developing Elderbeiries as a Specialty Crop for 

Herbal Supplements, Nutraceuticals and Functional 
Foods 



This Old Farm 


$78,705 
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Value-Added Multi-Purpose Processing Establishment 
using Renewable Energy Sources as a Centerpiece to 
a Sustainable Educational Farm 


OCR, Inc. 

$79,998 

Agaricus mushroom production utilizing local 
substrate materials 

Mountain Meadow Wool Company, 
inc. 

$80,000 

On-site Effluent Treatment of Wastewater from Wool 
Ih-ocessing Facilities 

Technical Designs Inc. 

$77,986 

A Biodegradable Thin-Film Mulching System for Weed 
Suppression in Commercial Crop Production 

Physical Sciences Inc. 

$79,998 

Solar Optical Waveguide System for Value Added 
Transplant Production 

Phenotype Screening Corporation 

$80,000 

Next Generation Root-Pest Resistance Research and 
Screening Tool 

SynTouch LLC 

$65,691 

Robotic Fruit Harvester Sensors 

GrassRoots Biotechnology, Inc. 

$80,000 

Improving Root Architecture in Energy Crops 

Eltron Research & Development Inc. 

$80,000 

Catalytic Ethylene Removal 

Cycloptics Technologies, LLC 

$80,000 

Highly Efficient Luminaires for Supplemental 
Greenhouse Lighting 

Datastar, Inc. 

$79,539 

Remote Sensing for Early Detection and Mitigation 

Of Plant Stress and Disease in Florida Citrus 

AgPoHen LLC 

$78,600 

Development of Nest Attractant for the Blue Orchard 
Bee 

Summerdaie, Inc. 

$63,788 

Synergistic, Natural Compounds as Insecticides 

Infinite Evereole-Specialty Crop 

Services 

$80,000 

A Prototype Program for Attaining Specialty Crop 
Non-Regulaied Status 

InsectiGen, Inc. 

$80,000 

Development of BtBooster Synergist for Beetle- 
Active Bt 

AC Diagnostics, Inc. 

$79,930 

A Sensitive Immunocapture Real-Time One-Step RT- 
PCR for Early Detection of Plant Pathogens in Crops 

Alpha Scents, Inc. 

$80,000 

Attract and Kill Technology to Control Citrus 

Leafininer in Citrus Nurseries and Orchards 

Agion Technologies Incorporated 

$79,462 

Synergistic Agents to Reduce Fungicide Resistance 
and Health Risks 
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Eckstein Diagnostics, Inc. 

$80,000 

Lipid-based ELISA test for detection of dairy cattle 
with Johne's disease 

Integrated Nano-Technologies 

$79,998 

Rapid, In-Field Method for Genomic-Based 
Identification 

Z4 Energy Systems, LLC 

$80,000 

Solar Heater to Prevent Stock Tank Freezing 

Strategic Solutions International, 

LLC 

$79,956 

Improved Animal Traceability 

Eco-Sol, LLC 

$80,000 

Improved Feed Products From Pima Cottonseed; By- 
products of Biofuels Feedstock Production 

Wilks Enterprise, Inc. 

$80,000 

Portable Mid Infrared Analyzer for Onsite 
Measurement of Nitrate and Organic Matter in Soil 

Technova Corporation 

$79,929 

Development of an Inexpensive, Rapid and Highly 
Sensitive Perchlorate Nanobiosensor 

Hydrolinear Irrigators Incorporated 

$75,810 

Efficient Mobile Power Supply & Energy Reclamation 
for Linear-move and Center-pivot Irrigation Systems 

Vortant Technologies, LLC 

$79,933 

Self Contained Sensor and Telemetry for Remote 

Water Quality Monitoring 

Applied Geosolutions, LLC 

$80,000 

Developing operational capability of AWiFS for 
tillage monitoring 

Blue Moon Bulbs, LLP DBA Westscape 
Nursery 

$79,938 

Use of the halophyte Sarcocomia utahensis as a 
phytoremediation strategy for the amelioration of 
saline-sodic impacted soils 

Separation Systems Technology, Inc. 

$80,000 

Liquid concentration by direct osmosis 

TessArae, LLC 

$79,679 

Multiple Foodbome Pathogen Resequencing 
Microarray-based Diagnostic Assay 

Edenspace Systems Corporation 

$80,000 

Production of a Value-Added Crop for Greater Human 
Nutrition 

Industry Vision Automation 

Corporation 

$79,984 

Hyperspectral Fluorescence Imaging Detection 

System for Black Walnut Shell Fragments 

Recognition and Removal 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$80,000 

Solvent recovery from vegetable oil miscella by 
Novelsolvent-resistant nanofiltration membranes 

Twilight Training LLC dba ViaSim 

$79,760 

Research and Development of a Simulation-Based 
Strategic Planning Tool for Water and Wastewater 
Resource Management 

Webfish Pacific 

$79,997 

Childhood Oral Health Initiative for Rural 

Families 
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Clean Plus, Inc. $79,812 

Sonsight Inc. $80,000 

Crile Carvey Consulting, Inc. $79,690 

Custom Data, Inc. $79,849 

Sertech Heating and Air $77,173 

Conditioning, Inc 


Com Stover Sorbent Granules 

Scalable Low-Windspeed Generator 

Rural wireless network tower site location and 
optimization using web-based constrained 
optimization techniques 

Delivering Medication Ther^y Management Services 
through Telepharmacy to Serve Remote Rural 
Communities. 

Solar Thermal Energy Storage Vessel 


Sea & Reef Aquaculture, LLC 

$79,997 

Development of culture methods for marine 
ornamental fish larvae 

Virginia Cobia Farms, LLC 

$79,933 

Cobia Production Using Novel Low Salinity RAS 
Technology 

Muti-Duti Manufacturing Inc (MDM) 

$77,603 

High-Efficiency Axial Flow Pump Development for Use 
in Recirculating Aquaculture Systems 

Hybrid Catfish Company 

$80,000 

Channel Catfish Pituitary for use as a Spawning Aid 
in Aquaculture 

NanoDynamics Life Sciences, Inc. 

$79,969 

Slow Release Non-Toxic Antifouiing Additives for 
Coatings Used in Aquaculture 

Baxter Land Company, Inc. 

$75,000 

Commercial-Scale Implementation of Blue-Catfish 
Germplasm for Hybrid Production 

Ecovative Design LLC 

$80,000 

New indust, crop yielding a biomaterial that will 
reduce dependence on foriegn oil and increase the 
econ. sustainability of farms in America 

Applied Colloids 

$79,745 

Renewable Biofuel Based on Jojoba Oil 

Evolutionary Genomics, Inc. 

$79,998 

Genes that impact sorghum grain, sugar, and 
biomass yield. 

Mayaterials, Inc 

$80,000 

Conversion of Agricultural Waste into High Quality 
Insulation for Energy Conservation 

Allopartis Biotechnologies 

$80,000 

Improving enzymes for saccharafication of 
sustainable celluiosic biomass for biofuel production 

Ecoversion LLC 

$80,000 

Sorghum Protein Adhesives from Low Cost DDGS 

Algaen Corporation 

$79,888 

Developing Innovative Photobioreactor 
and Extraction Technology For Production 
of Biodiesel Feedstock Using Microalgae 
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Suganit Systems Inc 

$79,982 

Development of co-iramobilized enzyme pellets to 
replace GMOs for cellulosic ethanol 

Compact Membrane Systems, inc. 

$80,000 

Venting of Underground Storage Tanks Containing 
Edianol-Gasoline Blends 

Cronus, LLC 

$79,917 

Formulation of Biodegradable Nursery Pols from 

Poultry Feather Keratin 

Seaberry Farm, LLC 

$80,000 

Sustainable Production Practices in Woody Cut 

Flower Markets 

2009 



Phase li: 32 Projects Funded for a Total of $10,911,913 


Comoanv Name 

Award Amount 

Protect Title 

Forest Concepts, LLC 

$350,000 

Beneficiation of Chipped and Shredded Woody Biomass 

Rynel, Inc 

$350,000 

Development and Commercialization of a 

Biodegradable Stabilized Growing Media 

Applied Biomathematics 

$349,984 

Forest pest risk analysis in dynamic landscapes 

GreenWood Resources, Inc. 

$348,170 

Developing a Molecular-Assisted Hybridization 

Strategy for the Improvement of the Quality of Poplar 
Biomass for The United States' Bio-FucIs 

SSS Optical Technologies, LLC 

$349,793 

Sensor of ammonia emission from animal manure 

Rainbow Organic Farms Co. 

$302,470 

A CSA Model to bring Locally Grown Foods to the 
Corporate Workplace, Inner City Households and 
Schools Utilizing a Supermarket Infrastructure 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$350,000 

Novel environmentally friendly control 
of the citrus leafminer, the proliferator 
of citrus canker, with sex pheromone. 

Bee Alert Technology, Inc 

$350,000 

Sonographic Analysis for Rapid Detection 
of Varroa Mites and Other Pathologies 
without opening the Beehive 

Trellis Growing Systems LLC 

$349,593 

Modular Trellis System for Brambles 

Advanced Biological Marketing 

$349,621 

improved Agricultural Sustainability through 

MicrobiaJly Enhanced Nitrogen Fertilizer Use 

Efficiency and Yield 

Divergence, Inc. 

$350,000 

Control of Root Knot Nematode by Transgenic RNA 
Interference 

RT Solutions, LLC 

$350,000 

Commercial Plant Production and Protection Products 


from Vermicomposted Dairy Manure 
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ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$350,000 

SPLAT PBW; Long Lasting Sprayable Pheromone 
Formulation to Eradicate Pectinophora Gossypiella 

Long Branch Company, Inc. 

$132,448 

Automated Vaccination of Broiler Chicken Flocks 

Harrisvaccines, Inc. 

$346,765 

Demonstrate the Safety and Efficacy of 

Vaccine Candidate 

3C Cattle Feeders Inc. 

$349,422 

Improving the efficiency of feed use in the cattle 
industry 

Agri Processing Services LLC 

$348,834 

Diversion From Land Disposal Of Nutrients Recovered 
From Non-MPP Processing Plant Wastewater To 
Value-Added Use In Multi-Spec. Feed Rations 

JDC, Inc, 

$350,000 

Improved Hard Process; Breakthrough Kiln Process 
for Manufacturing Phosphoric Acid 

CommGraphics Interactive, Inc. 

$349321 

Children's Nutrition and Exercise, Healthy 

Lifestyles Video Game 

MEI Research, Ltd 

$345376 

Free-living Energy Balance Assessment and 
Management in Close to Real Time 

Guild Associates, Inc. 

$349,052 

Phage mediated detection of Bacillus anthracis on 
deliberately contaminated fresh foods 

Sensor Development Corp 

$349,915 

A New Nano Based Real-Time Aflatoxin Detector 
Phase II 

Bioo Scientific 

$349,695 

Rapid enzyme based detection of toxins in food, 

Sonsight Inc. 

$349,981 

Low Windspeed Wind Turbine 

Scientific Fishery Systems, Inc. 

$349,959 

Phase 11: Rural Coastal Alaska Fish Waste Conversion 

Aquatic Innovations, LLC 

$342,620 

Sustainable Production ofPinfish for the Gulf of 
Mexico Live Bait Market 

Information & Simulation Systems 

$349,563 

A Management Tool and Strategy for Agriculture 
Development in Offshore United States Coastal 

Waters 

Exelus, Inc. 

$350,000 

Exelus Biomass-to-GasoIine Process 

Metaboiix, Inc 

$349,450 

Blow Molded Bioproducts From Renewable Plastics 

SarTec Corporation 

$350,000 

Ultrafasl continuous biodiesel production from 
multiple feedstocks using fixed bed reactors and 
metal oxide catalysts (The Mcgyan? process) 

Kuehnle AgroSystems, Inc. 

$349,981 

Microalgae As Renewable Biofactories: The 


Production of Biofuels and High Value Bioproducts 
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Summit Seed, Inc. $350,000 

2010 

Phase 1: 92 Projects Funded for a Total of $8,(W6^18 

Utilize com derived products driven from ethanol 
production for horticultural weed control, a 
natural fertilizer with enhanced plant growth 

Comoanv Name 

Award Amount 

Proiect Title 

HM3 Energy, Inc. 

$89,799 

Forest waste contaminant removal for conversion 
into clean fuel for coal- fired power plants 

GreenWood Resources, Inc. 

$83,441 

Alder Genetic Improvement for the Pacific 

Northwest Forest Products Industry 

Azavea Inc 

$90,000 

OpenTreeMap: Tools for Collaborative Urban Forestry 

TDA Research, Inc. 

$90,000 

Low-cost Removal of Dissolved Solids and 
Fermentation Inhibitors for Cellulosic Ethanol 

Edenspace Systems Corporation 

$90,000 

Modifying Lignin Structure in Poplar for Enhanced 
Biomass Conversion 

Sound Watershed Consulting 

$89,912 

Explicit Riparian Design 

Applied Biotechnology Institute 

$89,939 

Synergy of Plant-Produced Enzymes to Convert 

Forest Products into Biofuels 

Organix, Inc. 

$82,000 

Anaerobically Digested Manure Fiber for 
Environmental Cleanup and Remediation 

Biogas & Electric LLC 

$87,820 

Novel approach to NOx reduction in biogas exhaust 
from anaerobic digestion facilities at dairy ^ims. 

Environmental Energy & Engineering 

Co. 

$90,000 

Ammonia Recovery and Biomethane Production from 
Concentrated Manure 

Aigaen Corporation 

$79,966 

Bioremediation of Animal Wastewater Using Oil-Rich 
Microalgae 

ECO Composites LLC 

$79,205 

Manufacture of Compostable Plant Containers 

Utilizing Anaerobic Digester Fibers in Standard 
Molding Processes 

Multiform Harvest Inc. 

$89,378 

Upgrading Struvite Recovered from Dairy Waste into 
Marketable Fertilizer and Feed Products 

Sea Star International, LLC 

$90,000 

An Ozark Regional Pilot Program to Manufacture 
Economical, Value-Added Products Qualifying for 
USDA Certified Organic Status. 


Pacific Biodiesel, Inc. 


$90,000 


Aina Mo Soil Amendment Project 
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Ronald P. Weidenbach dba 

Hawaii Fish Company 

$90,000 

Renewable Energy Aquaculture Aeration For Small 
and Mid-Sized Farms 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$90,000 

A guava-volatile-b^ed repellent formulation to 
manage the Asian citrus psyllid, the key vector of 
Citrus Greening 

Quantalux, LLC 

$89,999 

Thermal Storage for Small Farms 

Alpha Scents, Inc. 

$89,687 

Optimizing an inexpensive trap and lure for 
monitoring and management of green June beetle 

Top 10 Produce LLC 

$90,000 

GS-i barcoding and traceability services for small 
family farms and organization of regional grower- 
owned cooperatives. 

Pharaoh Industries 

$90,000 

Developing Innovative Marketing Strategies and 
Distribution Networks for Hope Goods 

Native Seedstere, Inc. 

$90,000 

Feasibility Test of Seedstcr Technology to Improve 
Quantity and Quality of Carrot and Yarrow Seed 

Sensor Electronic Technology 

$89,958 

Semiconductor Ultraviolet Irradiation Devices for 
Greeirhouse Crops 

Orbital Technologies Corporation 

$90,000 

LEDs for managing pest insects in greenhouses 

Wildwood Gin, Inc 

$90,000 

Evaluation of UltraClean Cotton forNonwovens 
Application 

Rivertop Renewables, Inc. 

$90,000 

New Controlled Release Fertilizer Systems Derived 
from Biomass 

Jersey Flora, Inc 

$90,000 

Energy efficient systems for high frequency 
propagation of virus-free Lilium cvs 

Capstan Ag Systems, Inc. 

$90,000 

Development of an integrated actuator for real time 
control of spray nozzle flow rate and droplet size 
spectrum 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$90,000 

Accurate Huangiongbing (HLB) Diagnosis 

Western Laboratories Inc. 

$73,598 

Enhanced-thfoughput Quantification of Rhizoctonia 
and Pythium DNA in soil samples 

Agricultural Research Initiatives, 

Inc. 

$90,000 

Development of a Mycoherbicide for Control of 
Dandelion 

Insectigen, Inc. 

$90,000 

Development of a BtBooster Synergist for Bt 
Transgenic Plants 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$90,000 

SPLAT BASE: A Revolutionary Attract And Kill 
Technology To Effectively Manage Orchard Pests 
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Alpha Scents, Inc. 

$84,044 

Simplified synthetic pathway of citrus leafminer 
pheromone 

Bee Power, L.P. 

$90,000 

Selection and Genomic Characterization of Honey 

Bees Resistant to Viral Pathogens 

BioStrategies-LC 

$90,000 

Plant Produced Porcine IL-I2 Vaccine Adjuvant for 
Swine Flu and Other Viral Diseases 

Rxoa Biosciences LLC 

$90,000 

Rapid, Simple and Inexpensive Detection of 

Poty'virus in Seed Potatoes 

Coherix, Inc. 

$89,970 

Advanced Automated In-Line Inspection of Brown, 
Freckled and Mixed-Type Eggs to Detect 
Contamination and Defects 

Sims Brothers, Inc. 

$90,(K)0 

Pelleted sericea lespedeza diet for control of 

Internal parasites and pathogens in goats and 
sheep 

TessArae, LLC 

$89,652 

Resequencing Microarray-based Diagnostic Assay for 
High Priority Swine Infectious Diseases 

Brookings Biomedical 

$90,000 

Multivalent Mucosal Vaccine to Include Swine 
Influenza 

Megastarter, LLC 

$90,000 

Improving the stability and concentration of 
Megasphaera clsdenii NCIMB 41125 

Applied Science Products, Inc. 

$89,890 

Sustainable Nitric Acid Production Using 

Non-thermal Plasma 

Bitron Research & Development Inc. 

$90,000 

Retrofit Emissions Control Technology for 

Agricultural Diesel Sources 

The Nitrate Elimination Company, Inc 

$89,093 

Enzyme-based Test Kits for Phosphate 

Glner, Inc. 

$89,920 

Advanced Field-Deployable Monitor of Multiple 
Pesticides in Water 

D.R.T.S. ENTERPRISES LTD. 

$75,43! 

Injected Pressure Compensating Dripper 

Wastewater Compliance Systems, Inc. 

$90,000 

Rural Wastewater Treatment Lagoon Enhancement 
with Dome Shaped Submerged Bio-film Devices 

Veris Technologies, Inc. 

$89,688 

In-Field Soil Phosphorus Measurement System 

Innovative Educational Resources, 

LLC 

$88,841 

A Multifaceted Community Approach Preventing Child 
Obesity Through Standards-Based Classroom 
Instruction Using an Interactive Inform Tech 

ChemFree DeFoam,LLC 

$80,000 

Non-chemical In-situ Foam Control for Food 

Processing 
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Jersey Flora, Inc 

$90,000 

Lily Bulbs A Functional Food for the Prevention of 
Type 2 Diabetes 

Futuresoft Inc., dba Positive 

Records 

$88,529 

Hip Hop Food Pyramid - Obesity Prevention, Nutrition 
Education and Physical Activity Promotion Using 

Soul Music 

Orbital Technologies Corporation 

$90,000 

Non-Thermal Sanitation by Atmospheric Pressure 
Plasma (SAPP) 

Prove It, LLC 

$90,000 

High Thermal Regeneration Magnetic Induction Food 
Processing 

Humanitas, Inc. 

$90,000 

Creating an Interactive Technology That Emulates 
the Motivational Interviewing Process to Train 

Nutrition Educators and Health Professionals 

Rubicon Foods LLC 

$90,000 

Development of Shelf-Stable Puree Protein for 
Dysphagia Patients 

Antel BioSysteras, Inc. 

$79,350 

Diagnostic Assay for Mycobacterium bovis in Bxdk 
Tank Milk 

Bioo Scientific 

$80,000 

Sequential injection enzymatic assay for melamine 
detection in food. 

Applied Food Technologies, LLC 

$79,310 

Traceability of Shrimp Utilizing Trace Elemental 
Analysis 

Wind Lift Technologies 

$89,408 

Innovative Small Vertical Axis Wind Tuitine Uses 

Lift to Generate Power Providing A Lighter Weight, 
Less Costly, Rural Wind Power Solution 

Lynntech,Inc. 

$89,999 

Novel Aqueous system for Electrochemical 

Generation of Ammonia 

Hudson Simulation Services, LLC 

$86,072 

Research and Development to improve Rural 
Emergency Medical Services Training using Mobile 
Simulation 

Twilight Training LLC dba ViaSim 

$89,751 

Research and Development of a Simulation-Based 
Integrated Infrastructure Analysis Tool 

Babble Tree LLC 

$85,760 

The Babble Tree English Language Learning Tool-Kit: 
Early Vocabulary intervention For Latino 

Non-English Speaking Students 

Secure Banking Solutions, LLC 

$89,600 

Integrated Information Security Management 

System for Rural Small & Medium Sized Entities 
(rSME-IISMS) 

Crile Carvey Consulting, Inc. 

$89,985 

Integrated Analytical, Visualization, And Decision 
Support Software for Placement of Wind Turbines by 
Rural Residents And Small Businesses 
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Airstreams Renewables, Inc. 

$89,483 

Online, Internet-Based Training For Wind 

Technicians Work On Wind Farms 

XW, LLC 

$90,000 

Rural Broadband Access Enabled by Adaptive Filter 
Bank Modulation 

Leamimation, LLC 

$89,999 

Math & Science Education for Students with Learning 
Difficulties: Distance Learning Word Problem 
Intervention Materials 

Harrisvaccines, Inc. 

$79,700 

Replicon Particle Vaccine for White Spot Syndrome 
Virus in Marine Shrimp 

Pemaquid Oyster Company, Inc. 

$89,952 

NE shellfish fanning candidate: Factors regulating 
survial & growth of Arcitc surfclam & Mactromeris 
polynyma in experimental field studies 

Virgina Cobia Farms 

$90,000 

Development Of Novel Calcium Receptor Based 
Mineral Supplementation Technologies For Inland 
Shrimp Aquaculture 

Infoscitex Corporation 

$89,620 

Development of a High Sensitivity and Specificity 
Quantitative Aptamer Assay for Coldwater Disease 
Management Applications 

ProFishent, Inc. 

$89,581 

Micro-encapsulation and Nanotechnology Treatments 
to Prevent Ihoteolytic Diseases of Aquatic Animals 

Taylor Shellfish Company, Inc. 

$90,000 

Increasing Efficiency of a Crossbreeding Program for 
die Pacific Oyster 

Aqua Green L.L.C. 

$89,180 

Marine Aquaculture Water Reuse and Effluent 
Treatment Systems: An Integrated Sustainable 
Approach for Commercial Producers 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$90,000 

Enhancing Biosynthesis of Biofuels from Cellulosic 
Biomass 

Quasar Energy Group, LLC 

$89,854 

Development of an Integrated Anaerobic Digestion 
System for Methane Production from Lignocellulosic 
Biomass 

Lynntech, Inc. 

$90,000 

Improved Heterogeneous Catalyst for the 
Transesterification of Fats and Oils to Biodiesel 

World Centric 

$88,628 

New Biodegradable Packaging from a Synergistic 
Combination of Agricultural By-products 

Arzeda Corp. 

$90,000 

Production of Methyl-Ethyl-Ketone (MEK) from 
Renewable Feedstock 

United Environment & Energy LLC 

$90,000 

A Novel Catalytic Reactor for Biodiesel Production 

E2E Materials, Inc. 

$89,719 

Affordable, Petroleum-Free Green Resins for 
Manufacture of Composite Building Materials 
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Renewable Spirits LLC 

$90,000 

Coproduction of Peptic Fragments and Biofuels from 
Citrus Processing Waste 

Lynntech, Inc. 

$90,000 

Biomass-based Commodity Polymers from 5- 
Hydroxymethylfrirfiiral 

Arvens Technology, Inc. 

$90,000 

Pennycress:"A wonder weed to wonder 
fueI;Developing Commercial Farming Practices for 
Pennycress" 

Advanced MicroLabs, LLC 

$90,000 

Cost-Effective Biomass Conversion via an Online 
Carbohydrate Monitoring Device 

Irv & Shelly's Fresh Picks 

$81,067 

Most efficient ways to aggregate, store, pack and 
ship local food from farms to regional centers; Illinois 
Pilot Project 

The Tea Spot, Inc. 

$60,440 

Moving Toward a Sustaindile To-Go 

Container for Hot Beverages in MASS- 
Market Food Service 

Ronald P. Weidenbach dba 

Hawaii Fish Company 

$90,000 

Innovative Marketing of Hawaiian Pongee 

2010 

Phase II: 38 Projects Funded for a Total of $14,814,519 


Comnanv Name 

Award Amount 

Proiect Title 

BioPulping Internationa!, Inc. 

$400,000 

A Novel Sulfite Pretreatment Process (SPORL) for 
Efficient Biochemical Conversion of Woody Biomass 
to Bioethanol 

Summerdale, Inc. 

$338,549 

Organic Acid Formulations for Wood Protection: 
Inhibition of Mold and Decay Fungi 

Giner, Inc. 

$399,498 

Electrochemical Ammonia Monitor for Agricultural 
Operations 

Hansen Energy and Environmental 

$400,000 

Anaerobic Production of biohydrogen from food and 
Agricultural waste 

Mainstream Engineering Corporation 

$399,733 

A Biogas-Tolerant Engine-Generator for Advanced 
Agricultural Waste Management Systems 

TDA Research, Inc. 

$400,000 

Desulfurization of Biogas Derived from Animal 
Manure 

This Old Farm, Inc 

$398341 

Value-Added Multi-Purpose Processing Establishment 
using Renewable Energy for Local Foods Distribution 
Network 
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Eldertide LLC 

$399,974 

Developing Elderberries As A Specialty Crop By 
Supporting A Growers' Network And By Conducting 
ftt>totype Development Of Nutraceu 

Green Heron Tools, LLC 

$392,225 

Research and Development of Alternatives to the 
Walk-behind Rotary Tiller Suitable for Women Farmers 

OCR, Inc. 

$399,974 

Agaricus mushroom production utilizing local 
substrate materials 

GrassRoots Biotechnology, Inc. 

$400,000 

Improving Root Architecture in Bioenergy Crops 

Vista Photonics, Inc. 

$400,000 

Optical Ethylene Analyzer for Food Crop Quality 
Assurance 

Cycloptics Technologies, LLC 

$400,000 

Next Generation Energy Efficient Supplemental 

Lighting for Plant Production 

Eltron Research & Development Inc. 

$399,998 

Regenerable Ethylene Removal 

Energid Technologies Corporation 

$400,000 

Robotic Mass Removal of Citrus Fruits 

AC Diagnostics, Inc. 

$399,957 

A Sensitive Single-tube Immunocapture Real-Time 
RT-PCR for Early Detection of Plant Pathogens in 

Crops 

Divergence, Inc. 

$400,000 

Novel Agrochemical Leads Derived from Molecular 
Fields 

AgPollen LLC 

$372,240 

Development of a Nest Attractant for the Blue 

Orchard Bee 

Alpha Scents, Inc. 

$400,000 

Attract and Kill Technology to Control Citrus 

Leafminer in Citrus Nurseries and Orchards 

Gardens at Post Hill LLC 

$181,646 

Cypripedium Meristem Mass Propagation 

Eckstein Diagnostics, Inc. 

$400,000 

Lipid-based ELISA test for detection of dairy cattle 
with Johne's disease 

Biotronics, Inc. 

$400,000 

Hybrid System for Ultrasound Signal, Spectral, and 
Image Analyses to Enhance Meat Quality Evaluation 
in Food Animals 

Blue Moon Bulbs, LLP DBA Westscape 
Nursery 

$391,369 

The Use of Ion-Accumulating Halophytes for the 
Phytoremediation of Saline and Selenium Impacted 

Soil and Water in Cold-Arid Climates 

Z4 Energy Systems, LLC 

$400,000 

Wind Powered Water Pumping Incorporating 
Compressed Air Energy Storage 

Veris Technologies, Inc. 

$356,550 

Automated, In-Field Measurement System For Soil 
Nitrate And Other Properties 
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Schillinger Genetic, Inc. 

$400,000 

Ambient Processing and Nutritional Assessment of 
Redueed-Trypsin-Inhibitor & Low Oligosaccharide 
Soybean Products 

Mainstay, Inc. 

$400,000 

Technology-based Interventions to Improve the 
Nutrition and Health of Intellectually and 
Developmentaily Disabled Persons 

Clean Pius, Inc. 

$398,739 

Com Stover Sorbent Granules 

Webfish Pacific 

$400,000 

Early Childhood Oral Health Initiative for Rural 
Fmnilies 

Baxter Land Company, Inc. 

$390,904 

Commercial-Scale Implementation of Blue-Catfish 
Germplasm for Hybrid Production 

Virginia Cobia Farms, LLC 

$400,000 

Optimizing Inland Tank Based Recirculation 
Aquaculture Methods To Produce Cobia Under 

Reduced Water Salinity Conditions 

Bagaduce River Oyster Company 

$400,000 

Hard clam farming in eastern Maine: field 
experiments to evaluate biological & economic 
efficacy of field-based nursery and grow-out phases 

Mayaterials, Inc 

$398,972 

Conversion of Agricultural Waste into High Quality 
Insulation for Energy Conversion 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$400,000 

Low Cost Fuel Grade Ethanol 

Kuehnle AgroSystems, Inc. 

$400,000 

Preservation of Bioprocess Algae for Certified 
Seedstock 

Native Seedsters, Inc. 

$400,000 

Seedster Technology for More Seed Recovery, Less 
Impurities and Faster Ground Speed Harvesting 
Cameiina for Biodiesel Feedstock 

United Environment & Energy LLC 

$400,000 

One-step Biodiesel Production from Yellow Grease 

Cronus, LLC 

$395,850 

Formulation of Biodegradable Nursery Pots from 
Poultry Feather Keratin Cronus, LLC 

2011 

Phase 1: 56 Projects Funded for a Total of $5,527,026 


Comnanv Name 

Award Amount 

Proiect Title 

MetroCrops, LLC 

$ 95,914 

Use of Hydroponic and LED Technology to Grow High 
Nutrient Lettuce, Spinach and Arugula in a Small, Urban, 
Hi^ Density, Indoor Farm 

AZYP, LLC 

$99,925 

Removal of Isomeric Ballast in Agrochemicals Using an 
Inulin Based Agro-Product 


4Cs Breeding Technologies Inc. 


$97,655 


New Technology for Breeding Superior Tetraploid and 
Triploid Eastern Oysters 
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Zebra Chip Diagnosis 


ISCA Technologies, Inc. $100,000 

Sciessent, LLC $ 99,416 Silver ion Formulations for the Control of Bacterial Plant 

Pathogens and to Reduce Bactericide Resistance and Health 
Risks 


Bioprotection Systems Corporation 

$100,000 

Development of a safe and efficacious vaccine for Rift 
Valley fever vims 

BioTracking LLC 

$99,712 

A Combinatorial Approach For Microbial Sensing Using 
Multi-Layered Nanoparticles Based On Surface Enhanced 
Raman Spectroscopy (SERS) 

Azavea Inc. 

$100,000 

Urban Foreshy Modeling and Prioritization Tools 

Fiberetar Bio-Ingredient 

Technologies 

$98,016 

Evaluation of Various Low Cost Natural Plant Materials as 
Raw Materials for Patented Processing Techniques 

Phycal, Inc. 

$100,000 

Novel Method For Improving Algae Harvesting 

Trellis Growing Systems LLC 

$99,926 

Modular Shading Structure for High Value Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Infinite Energy, LLC dba Infinite 
Enzymes 

$100,000 

Formulating New Cellulases for Diverse Markets; Defining 
QA Parameters 

Diligent Consulting, Inc. 

$99,911 

Immersive Environments for Nutrition Education 

Intralytlx, Inc. 

$99,984 

Development Of Phage Preparation For Managing 
Salmonella In Foods 

eGen LLC 

$98,750 

eGen Low Flow Hydrokinetic Renewable Energy Harvester 

Eden's Bowl, Inc. 

$98,833 

An Integrated Market System Model for Small & Medium- 
Sized Farms 

AXAT Inc. 

$99,942 

The Feasibility Of Developing A Low Cost, Remote 

Sensing Technology To Provide Information Critical To 
Finfjsh Hatchery Operations 

PolyNew, Inc 

$100,000 

Biobased and Biodegradable Impact Modifier for 
Completely Renewable Bioplastic 

Mitebee Fairo Incorporated 

$100,000 

Production Of Native Bumble Bees For Pollination Of 

West Coast Crops 

Nutrasorb LLC 

$99,882 

Taj^eting Childhood Obesity: Natural, Low Sugar Snacks 


WiOi Concentrated Fruit Polyphenols 
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Simplex Manufacturing Co. 

$89,927 

Inv^tigation of Fire Fighting Ge! Injection For Use With 
Helicopter Water Tank System to Combat Forest Fires 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

SPLAT ACPAB A&K for the Management Of The Asian 
Citrus Psyllid, The Key Vector Of Citrus Greening. 

Marrone Bio Innovations, Inc. 

$99,800 

Development Of Bioherbicides For Rice Weed Control 

Brookings Biomedical 

$100,000 

Development Of A Simple Killed Enterotoxigenic E. Co!i 
Vaccine For Weaned Pigs 

Searchlight Sensors 

$100,000 

Low Cost Optical Ammonia Monitor 

KidsCOOK Productions, LLC 

$100,000 

The project "KickinKitchen.TV” - An Interactive Digital 
Learning Technology Program. 

Invention House LLC 

$95,513 

Novel Solar Concentrator Trough with Front*side Support 
Structure 

Sensor Development Corporation 

$99,809 

Monitor and Control the Formosan Subterranean Termite in 
Forest Resources Using an Application of a New Science 
and Technology Phase I 

Scenic Valley Fanti, LLC 

$98,815 

Environmental Management Systems using Renewable 
Energy 

EngenNano Technology Inc. 

$99,457 

Development Of An Efficient Solid State Grow-Lighl For 
Greenbouse/Urban Agriculture Based On A Novel Growth 
Process And Device Architecture 

Sensor Development Corporation 

$99,755 

Detect the Lesser Grain Borer in Stored Grain Using an 
Application of a New Science and Technology Phase I 

Amelgo, LLC 

$100,000 

Development Of Effective Non- Antibiotic Dry-Off Agents 
For The Dairy Industry 

Aquaculture Systems Technologies, 

LLC 

$76,978 

Use of Direct Filtration on the Influent to Floating Bead 
Filters and Treatment of Waste Discharge with Coagulation 
Aids for Suspended Solid 

Pacific Planktonics 

$100,000 

Larval Nutrition Strategies For Improved Tuna Hatchery 
Production 

Renewable Alternatives, LLC 

$100,000 

Enhanced Thermal Activity of Vegetable Oil Based 

Thermal Energy Storage Materials 



3F, LLC 


$i00,000 
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Medigen, Inc. $99,892 

CFD Research Corporation $99,99 i 

ISCA Technologies, !nc, $100,000 

Geo Spider, Inc $98,809 

BIOWORKS INC. $99,510 

Intelligent Optica! Systems, Inc. $100,000 

Acclima, Inc. $99,395 

Agricultural Information $96,700 

Management, Inc. 

Altaeros Energies, Inc, $99,964 

Robert Miller Consulting LLC $99,990 

Exeius, Inc. $100,000 

Wilson's Cedar Point Farms, LLC $99,961 

OrganiPharm, LLC $99,840 

Agdia,Inc. $100,000 


Modification of Natural Fibers for use as Reinforcement in 
Advanced Composite Materials 


Polyvalent Vaccine to Protect Poultry from Avian Influenza 


Novel Dewatering Method for Cost Effective Harvesting of 
Microalgae Biomass 


Effective Semiochemicai Management of the Oriental 
Beetle for the Small Blueberry Grower 


Over the Top Citrus Harvesting Equipment for Process 
Market Fruit in High Density Citrus Groves 


A Novel Biological Control For Fungal Plant Pathogens 


Distributed Optical Fiber Sensor Cable for Air Quality 
(Air-Sense) 


Soil profile water content sensing system based on TDR 


Development Of An Automated, Mobile Pasteurizer For 
Food Products In Global Communities. 


Robust Airborne Wind Turbine Shroud for Production of 
Low Cost Renewable Energy 


Enriching Rural American Farmers And Their 
Communities By Enabling Broadcasters To Power 
Transmitters With Wind Energy 


New Drop-in Biofuel to Meet Renewable Fuel Standards 


Production and Marketing of a Novelty Specialty Pepper, 
Capsicum baccatum 


Marketing a New Paradigm in Goldenseal Product 
Standardization 


Sequence Specific, Nucleic Acid Separation Media for 
Plant Pathogen Diagnostics 


Vista Photonics, Inc. 


$100,000 


Isotope Ratiometer for Groundwater Analysis 
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Solar-Stream, LLC 

$89,500 

The Flex Pump - An Innovation in Solar Water Pumping 

Step Analysis LLC 

$100,000 

Developing A High Sensitivity High Specificity Lameness 
Detwtion System For Dairy Cattle 

Whole Trees LLC 

$99,689 

Structural Testing of Round Branched Timbers 

Innovosoy, Inc. 

$99,790 

Global Feed in 3-D: An Information Technology Product 
for Strategic Decision Making and Market Analysis 

Applied Food Technologies, Inc. 

$96,075 

Definitive Molecular Markers for Speciation of Tuna; 
Genus Thunnus 

2011 

Phase II : 40 Projects Funded for a Total of $17,108,174 


Comoanv Name 

Award Amount 

Proiect Title 

Azavea Inc. 

$460,000 

OpenTreeMap: Tools for Collaborative Urban Forestry 

HM3 Energy, Inc. 

$460,000 

Practical Torrefaction of Forest Waste for Conversion into 
Clean Fuel for Coal-fired Power Plants 

Green Wood Resources, Inc. 

$460,000 

Alder Genetic Improvement for the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Products Industry 

Biogas & Electric, LLC 

$460,000 

Novel Approach To Nox Reduction In Biogas Engine 
Exhaust From Anaerobic Digestion Facilities At Dairy 
Farms. 

Pacific Biodiesel, Inc. 

$460,000 

Aina Mo Soil Amendment Project; Organic Compound 
From Biodiesel Glycerin Co-Product To Control Apple 
Snail (P. Canalicuiata) On Wetland Taro 

Mountain Meadow Wool Co. Inc. 

$460,000 

Establishing On-site Effluent Treatment of Wastewater 
from Small-Scale Woo! Processing Facilities 

Quantalux, LLC 

$460,000 

A Biogas Heat Engine for Small to Mid-Sized Farms 

Science and Sensors Technologies 

$460,000 

Optical Fiber Sensor for Plant Nutrients 

Capstan Ag Systems, Inc, 

$460,000 

Development Of An Integrated Actuator For Real Time 
Control Of Spray Nozzle Flow Rate And Droplet Size 
Spectrum 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$460,000 

Accurate Huangtongbing (HLB) Diagnosis 

Orbital Technologies Corporation 

$460,000 

LEDs for Managing Pest Insects in Greenhouses Phase II 

BioStrategies-LC 

$460,000 

Plant Produced Porcine IL-12 Vaccine Adjuvant for Swine 
Flu and Other Viral Diseases 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$460,000 

SPLAT BASE: A Revolutionary Attract And Kill 
Technology To Effectively Manage Orchard Pests, 


NovaFlora Inc 


$460,000 


Development Of Marker Free Crown Gail Resistant Roses. 
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Sims Brothers, Inc. 

$460,000 

A Pelleted Sericea Lespedeza Suppiement For Control Of 
IntOTial Parasites On Small Farms 

Coherix, Inc. 

$460,000 

Automated High-Speed Inspection of Brown and Brown- 
Speckled Eggs in Production Processing to Detect and 
Classify Surface Contaminants 

Vortant Technologies, LLC 

$460,000 

Self Contained Sensor and Telemetry for Remote Water 
Quality Monitoring 

Giner, Inc. 

$460,000 

Advanced Field-Deployable Monitor of Multiple Pesticides 
in Water 

Technova Corporation 

$460,000 

Development of an Inexpensive, Rapid and Highly 

Sensitive Perchlorate Nanobiosensor 

Applied Geosoiutions 

$460,000 

Building an Operational Tillage Information System 
(OpTIS) 

The Nitrate Elimination Company, 

Inc, 

$460,000 

Enzyme-based test kits for Phosphate 

Innovative Educational Resources 

LLC 

$460,000 

A Community Focused Participatory Research Program to 
Evaluate COSolutions 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$460,000 

Solvent Recovery from Vegetable Oil Misceila by Novel 
Solvent-Resistant Nanofiltration Membranes 

Edenspace Systems Corporation 

$460,000 

Production of a Value-Added Crop for Greater Human 
Nutrition 

Industry Vision Automation 

Corporation 

$441,863 

Hyperspectral Fluorescence Imaging Detection System for 
Black Walnut Shell Fragments Recognition and Removal 

TessArae, LLC 

$460,000 

Validation of a Multiple Food-borne Pathogen Detection 
and Strain-Level Identification Assay 

Sonsight Inc. 

$460,000 

Farm-Sized Low Windspeed Turbine 

OmniGreen Renewables LLC 

$460,000 

An Integrated BioGas-Solar Dehydration System: 

Increasing Sustainability through Value-Added Agriculture 

Leamimation, LLC 

$460,000 

Early Math & Science Intervention for Rural Communities 

Harrisvaccines, Inc. 

$460,000 

Rcpiicon Particle Vaccine for White Spot Syndrome Virus 
in Marine Shrimp Phase 11 

Mulli-Duti Manufacturing, Inc. 

$369,516 

High Efficiency Axial Flow Pump 

Arvens Technology, Inc 

$460,000 

Creating a Pennycress Bioenergy Business 

Carbo Analytics, LLC 

World Centric 

$460,000 

$456,795 

Less Expensive Biofuel Production enabled by an Online 
Carbohydrate Monitor 

Compostable Packaging from Agricultural Residues 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$460,000 

Venting of Underground Storage Tanks Containing 
Ethanol-Gasoline Blends 

Lynntech, Inc. 

$460,000 

Improved Heterogeneous Catalyst for the 

Transesterification of Fats and Oils to Biodiesel 
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The Tea Spot, Inc. 

$460,000 

Optirmzing Marketing Strategy and Consumer Connection 
for a Corn-Based Compostable To-Go Tea Filter in Mass 
Foodservice 

Vision Robotics Corporation 

$100,000 

Closed Loop Robotic Arm Control for Agricultural 
Applications 

Cognisense Labs Inc. 

$100,000 

POSE: Polarized Object Sorting Engine 

2012 

Phase I: 63 Projects Funded for a Total of S6,234,159 


Coffloanv Name 

Award Amount 

Proiect Title 

Xiomas Technologies, L.L.C. 

$100,000 

Staring Wide Area Imager (StareWAI) for Disaster 
Response and Earth Science 

Applied Biotechnology Institute, Inc 

$99,983 

Use ofCelluIase-containing Maize to Lower Cost of Forest 
Products Biofuels 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

SPLAT verb, a Drop-In technology to Manage the Mountain 
Pine Beetle 

Greenwood Resources, Inc. 

$100,000 

Hybrid Poplar Breeding for Improved Water use Efficiency 
for Short Rotation Tree Farming Under Semi-Arid 
Conditions 

N'Ovation, Inc. 

$99,598 

Development of an Efficient On-Farm Fertilizer 
Manufacturing System Utilizing a Pulsed Microwave Air to 
Nitric Oxide Plasma Reactor Power 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

Protecting Hawaiian Small Farm Production from 
Bactrocera Fruit Files 

Greenwood Clean Energy, Inc. 

$97,640 

Evaluating Sources and Control method for small Scale 
Hydronic Heaters 

Farndsand Foods 

$99,860 

Farmhand Foods; Developing Innovative Business and 
Marketing Strategies that Create market Opportunities for 
Small-Scale Livestock Producers 

Top 10 Produce LLC 

$100,000 

Encouraging Small Farms to Adopt GS 1 Food traceability 
Technology Through Branded a “Click-to-Play” Mobile 
Technology and Marketing Alliance 

Highest Wind, LLC 

$100,000 

Feasibility Demonstration Of A Wind Energy Glider For 
Renewable Energy At Small .And Mid-Sized Farms 

Hevva 

5100,000 

Comparison Of Agricultural Marketing Success Across 
Multiple Platforms 

TDA Research, Inc 

$100,000 

Ambient Temperature Oxidation Catalyst for Ethylene 
Control in Fresh Produce Containers 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

Dual-Mode Nanosensory Platform For Citrus Tristeza 

Virus Detection 

Exactheat LLC 

$93,011 

Connection Of Electrodes On Polymer Based Heating 
Elements 



WISER Systems inc. 


SiOO.OOO 
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Wireless Sensor (WISER) Track-and-Trace: Autonomous, 
Cost Effective, Item-Level Food Safety from Field to Fork 


Geo_Spider, Inc 

$99,023 

Over the Top Citrus Harvesting Equipment for Fresh 
Markets in High Density Groves 

AgSquared, LLC 

S100,0(K» 

Developing Grower-Centric Online Software Prototype To 
Enable Vegetable Producers To Collect Accurate And 
Timely Crop Harvest Information 

Cibus US LLC 

$99,980 

Disease Tolerance In The Solanaceae 

Vestron Corporation 

$95,583 

Enhancement Of Insecticidal Peptide Delivery' 

ISCA Technologies, Inc 

$100,000 

REPEL ZC to Manage Potato Psyllids 

Maureen Mieko Masuda Fitch 

$100,000 

Evaluating the feasibility of Commercializing Genetically 
Engineered Nematode Resistant Anthuriums 

Mycosyntetix, Inc. 

$100,000 

Production Of Organic Herbicide Mevalocidin By Fungi 

Agri'Anaysis LLC 

$100,000 

Nanobidiesas Novel Reagents For Accurate And Rapid 
Identification Of Viral Pathogens In Specialty Crop Plants 

Diagenetix, Inc. 

$99,778 

Mobile Gene-Based Diagnostics for the Agricultural and 
Food Processing Industry 

BioLink Life Science, Inc 

$97,215 

Enhanced Hemoglobin Production In Neonatal Piglets With 
FCP, A Low Molecular Weight Iron Chelate 

Sea Star Internationa!, LLC 

$99,512 

Production Of A New Vaccine For Poultry To Prevent 
Salmonella 

Palhovacs Incorporated 

$99,750 

Immunoiogicaliy Cross Reactive Proteins For Broadly 
Protective Campylobacter Chicken Vaccines 

Owi Biomedical, inc. 

$100,000 

MEMS-Based Sperm Cell Sorting For Agricultural 

Breeding Pro^ams 

Pan Genome Systems, Inc, 

$99,682 

Novel Vaccines for Johne’s Disease 

Q-Track Corporation 

$100,000 

0-Track Milk Operations Optimization System 

Eureka genomics Corporation 

$99,782 

Bovine Parentage Genotyping By Highly Multiplexed Next 
Generation Sequencing 

Mesa Photonics, LLC 

$99,999 

Low Cost Ammonia Sensor For Agricultural Emissions. 

Skoiex Biotechnologies 

$100,000 

Improved Strategics For Elevated Vennicomposting 
Systems 

OndaVia, Inc 

$100,000 

Portable Herbicide Monitor 

Los Gatos research 

$99,569 

Laser-Based sensor for Nitrate Isotope Analysis in Water 
Poliutiem Monitoring 

HydroBio, Inc. 

$99,956 

Remotely-Sensed Irrigation Control Expert Systems 
(RICES) 

Kansas Environmental Management 
Associates, LLC 

$99,426 

Phosphorus Removal From Ethanol Thin Stillage To 
Produce A Low Phosphorus Livestock Feed And A 

Valuable Granular Fertilizer. 
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Physical Sciences, Inc 

$100,000 

Novel Air Processor for the Removal of Ammonia Gas 
From CAFO Air Streams 

HansonTech Consulting 

$100,000 

Innovative High-Airflow Smokehouse Design With The 
Novel Method Of Controlling Airflow To Cook Faster & 

To Reduce Temperature & Color Variation 

Modern Meadow, Inc. 

$92,488 

Engineered Comestible Meat 

Orbital Technologies Corporation 

$100,000 

LED Lighting For Maximizing Quality Parameters In 
Specialty Crop Production 

Apto Tec, Inc 

$100,000 

Preventing Bone Loss and Weight Gain with Combinations 
of Vitamin D and Phytochemicais 

UES,Inc, 

$100,000 

Real-time Detection of Food-borne pathogens and Toxins 

Prosperity Organic Foods, Inc. 

$100,000 

Development of Rich & Creamy MeltA® Cooking Blend 
for Taste, Nutrition, Oxidative stability and Reducing 
Childhood Obesity 

Lynntech, Inc. 

$99,999 

Rapid Detection of Mycotoxins 

Kreli Energy Efficiency, LLC 

$99,939 

Energy Efficiency for Rural Communities 

Leamimation, LLC 

$99,600 

Math & science Problem Solving Intervention for Rural 
Communities 

The Julia Group 

$99,920 

Dakota learning: Computer-Assisted Mathematics 
Instruction in a Cultural Context 

Automated Medical Diagnostic LLC 

$99,832 

Metadata Assisted Management Of Diabetes In Rural 

Health Disparity Communities 

Agri Wind Turbines 

$100,000 

Using A Modified Grain Silo To Power A Vertical Axis 
Wind Turbine 

Troutlodge Inc. 

$84,329 

Genetic Sex Reversal Of Rainbow Trout 

Northsidc Enterprises 

$99,496 

Spawning, Fry Production And Hybridization Technologies 
For Producing Walleye For Foodfish And Stocking 

Lingren-Pitman Inc. 

$97,692 

Mechanical Scrubber For Aquaculture Netting 

PhycoBiologics, Inc. 

$100,000 

Novel Low Cost Extraction Of Algal Oils Used In Fish 
Feeds. 

DAST LLC dba Prairie AquaTech 

$99,500 

Production Of High Protein Distillers Dried Grains With 
Soluble (HP-DDGS) To Replace Fish Meal In Aquaculture 
Diets 

Pemaquid Mussel Farms, LLC 

$99,780 

Development Of A Modular Submersible Mussel Raft For 
Use In Semi-Exposed Maine Waters Subject To Drift Ice 

Logos Energy, Inc. 

$100,000 

RNA Interference-Based Oral Therapeutant For White Spot 
Syndrome Virus In Shrimp 

Piedmont Biofuels Industrial, LLC 

$99,890 

Robust and Sustainable Utilization of Biofuel Co-Products 
to increase Biorefinery Diversification 

Organix, Inc. 

$83,736 

Demonstration of an Affordable and Scalable Anaerobic 
Digester and Fiber Processing system for diary Manure 
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TDA Research, Inc 

$100,000 

Sustainable Green Diesel Production: Upgrading Biomass 
Waster Pyrolysis Oil 

Panorama Research, Inc, 

$98,739 

Gratuitous Inducer for Industrial Enzyme Production 

Dast LLC 

$99,875 

Engineering Photosyntheiic Cyanobacteria to Produce the 
Energy-Dense Fuel Famesene from Carbon Dioxide 

Technology Holding, LLC 

$99,997 

Novel Process for Production of Fatty Acids from 
Lignocellulosic Biomass 


2012 

Phase II: 26 Projects Funded for a Total of 510,671,668 


Comoanv Name 

Award Amount 

Project Title 

Azavea Inc. 

$450,000 

Urban Forestry Modeling and Prioritization Tools 

Whole Trees, LLC 

$361,500 

Structural testing of Branched Timber and Truss 

Assemblies 

Mainstream Engineering 

Corporation 

$100,000 

A Biogas-Tolerant Engine-Generator for Advanced 
Agricultural Waste Management Systems 

Sea Star International LLC 

$450,000 

Antimicrobial Combinations that help Protect Against 
Salmonella spp. & L. monocytogenes in Organic & Natural 
Poultry Products 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$450,000 

A Guava-Volatilc-Based Repellent Formulation To Manage 
The Asian Citrus Psyiiid, The Key Vector To Citrus 
Greening 

Innovosoy, LLC 

$450,000 

Global Feed in 3-D: An Information Technology Product 
for Strategic Decision Making and Market Analysis 

Vision Robotics Corporation 

$450,000 

Closed Loop Robotic Arm Control for Agricultural 
Applications 

Sensor Development Corporation 

$449,852 

Detect the Lesser Grain Borer in Stored Grain Using an 
Application of a New Science and Technology Phase II 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$450,000 

SPLAT ACPAB A7K for the management of the Asian 
citrus psyllid, the key vector of Citus Greening 

Z4 Energy systems, LLC 

$450,000 

Solar heater to Prevent Stock Tank Freezing 

JDC, inc. 

$100,000 

Improved Hard Process; Breakthrough Kiln Process for 
Manufacturing Phosphoric Acid 

Intelligent Optical Systems, Inc. 

$449,978 

Distributed Optical Fiber Sensor Cable for Ail Quality (Air- 
Sense) 

Multiform Harvest, Inc. 

$448,947 

Research And Development Leading To Commercial Feed 
And Fertilizer Products Made From Struvite Extracted 

From Dairy Wastewater. 

Acclima, Inc. 

$450,000 

Soil Profile Water Content Sensing System Based On TDR 

Nutrasorb LLC 

$449,740 

Targeted Childhood Obesity; Natural, Low Sugar Snacks 
With Concentrated Fruit Polyphenols 

Intralylix, Inc. 

$449,865 

Phage Preparation For Managing Salmonella On Foods 
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Applied Food Technologies, Inc, 

$450,000 

Definitive Molecular Markers for Speciation of Fresh and 
Canned Tuna: Genus Thunnus 

KidsCook Productions 

$430,0(M) 

KickinKitchen.TV- An Innovative, Digital Learning 
Interactive Educational Program On Nutrition, Cooking, 
And Active Lifestyles. 

Robert Miller Consulting LLC 

$449,840 

Enriching Rural American Farmers and Their Communities 
By Enabling Broadcasting To Power Transmitters With 
Wind Energy 

Babble Tree, LLC 

$448,041 

English Language learning Toolkit: Early Vocabulary 
Intervention study for Latino Non-English Speaking 
Students 

Aitaeros Energies, Inc. 

$450,000 

Robust Airborne Wind Turbine 

Hudson Simulation Services, LLC 

$395,248 

Research and Development to improve Recruitment and 
Retention in Rural Emergency Medicine Using Mobile 
Simulation 

ProFishent, Inc. 

$269392 

Micro-encapsulation and Nanotechnology Treatments to 
Prevent Proteolytic Diseases of Aquatic Animals 

PolyNew, Inc 

$449,808 

Biobased and Biodegradable Impact Modifier for 
Completely Renewable Bioplastic 

Infinite Energy, LLC dba Infinite 
Energy 

$450,000 

Formulating New Cellulases for Diverse Markets: Defining 
QA Parameters 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$450,000 

Enhancing Biosynthesis of Biofiiels from Celluiosic 
Biomass 

Sonsight Inc. 

$460,000 

Farm-Sized Low Windspeed Turbine 

OmniGreen Renewables LLC 

$460,000 

An Integrated BioGas-SoIar Dehydration System: 

Increasing Sustainability through Value-Added Agriculture 

Lcamimation, LLC 

Harrisvaccines, Inc. 

$460,000 

$460,000 

Early Math & Science Intervention for Rural Communities 
Replicon Particle Vaccine for White Spot Syndrome Vims 
in Marine Shrimp Phase II 

Multi-Duti Manufacturing, Inc, 

$369,516 

High efficiency axial flow pump 

Arvens Technology, Inc 

$460,000 

Creating a Pennycress Bioenergy Business 

Carbo Aiialytics, LLC 

$460,000 

Less Expensive Biofuel Production enabled by an Online 
Carbohydrate Monitor 

World Centric 

$456,795 

Con^ostable Packaging from Agricultural Residues 

Compact Membrane Systems, Inc. 

$460,000 

Venting of Underground Storage Tanks Containing 
Ethanol-Gasoline Blends 

2013 

Phase I (59 Projects 
Company Name 

Funded for a Total of $5,762,650) 

Award Amount Project Title 

Westscape Wholesale 
Nursery LLP 

$100,000 

The Selective Control of 

Cheatgrass {Bromus tectorum L.) 


with Low-Cost Application of a 
Naturally Occurring Phytotoxic 
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Whole Trees, LLC 

$99, 963 

TDA Research, Inc. 

$100,000 

Sea Star 

International LLC 

$99,998 

Enertechnix Inc. 

$99, 947 

Taber International, 

LLC 

$80,250 

Ripple Rock Fish 

Farms 

$99, 982 

Stony Creek Colors 

LLC 

$100,000 

ISCA Technologies, 

Inc. 

$100,000 

Thin Air Nitrogen 
Solutions LLC 

$99,968 

RSI Systems Inc 

$100,000 

Spensa Technologies 

Inc 

$100,000 

Forest Concepts, LLC 

$100,000 

Applied Nanotech, 

Inc . 

$99, 977 

NanoSonic, Inc 

$100,000 

Ridge Quest Inc. 

$100, 000 

San Luis Obispo Bee 

$97,650 


Company 


Element 

Forest to Factory: Round Timber 
Supply Chain Tools and Techniques 

A Regenerable Sorbent for Deep 
Desulfurization of Alpha Pinene 

Pilot Program for Recovery of 
All-Natural medicinal for 
Arkansas Forests: A Key to Easing 
Sagging Profitability in the 
Forest Industry 

Advanced Control System for 
Biofuel 

Renewable Energy and Energy 
System Automation for Energy Plus 
Farm 

Researching economic feasibility 
of the mixed-cell raceway, 
providing a way for small farms 
to enter the aquaculture industry 

Novel and Improved Methods for 
Extracting Colorants from Indigo 
and Black Walnut 

Micro-Bait Station Suzuki! 

Agronomic, environmental, and 
economic evaluation of 
cyanobacterial bio-fertilizer for 
small and mid-size growing high- 
value crops 

Automated Inspection and Coding 
Cases on Produce Package Lines 

Electronic Trap for Automated 
Monitoring of Insect Populations 

Low Energy Comminution of 
Herbaceous Biomass Feedstocks 

Pathogen Detection and Monitoring 
from Induced VOCs of Citrus 
Varietals 

Solar Powered Colony health 
Monitoring Systems for 
Pollinators 

Tangier technology, Advanced 
Mating Disruption that Provides 
for Rapid and Cost Effective 
Application 

Development of BMPs for nest 
establishment of wild-caught 
queen Yellow faced bumblebees. 
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Bombus vosnesenskii, for 
greenhouse & outdoor crops 


Vestron Corporation 

$99, 982 

Technology to Enhance 

Insecticidal Peptides 

Plant Advancements 

$100,000 

Hybrid Systems for Gene 
Confinement and Breeding of 
Perennial Plants Used for 

Biofuels 

Actuated Medical Inc, 

$100,000 

Active Needle technology for 
Cattle to Reduce Insertion Force, 
Pain and Meat Loss from Injection 
Scarring while Facilitating 
Vascular Access 

Prota Culture, LLC 

$88, 168 

Formulating a Competitively 

Priced Poultry Feed in Hawaii 
rendered from Organic Wastes 

Using a Protein-Synthesizing, 
Beneficial Insect 

Lucigen Corporation 

$99,852 

Rapid Field-appropriate 
Diagnostics for Detection of 

Viral pathogens Associated with 
Porcine Respiratory Disease 
Complex 

ISCA Technologies Inc 

$100,000 

Organic Stable Fly Repellent 

12 Air Fluid 

Innovation, Inc 

$58,883 

Using Elemental Iodine Vapor 
Bubbles in a Liquid Medium to 
Inactive Mastitis Pathogens on 

Cow Teat Surfaces 

Micronic Technologies 

$99,357 

Innovative Removal of Nitrate and 
Nitrites from Contaminated Well 
Water 

Montana Gluten Free 
Processors 

$100,000 

Remediation of soil and water 
contaminated with phenolic 
compounds using peroxidase from 
the biofuel crop, Camelina sativa 

Reactive Innovations, 

LLC 

$99,999 

Wide Area Hydrogen Sulfide 
Monitoring System for 

Agricultural Enterprises 

Saint Onge Orchids 

$96,285 

A new Irrigation Technique for 
Control of Pathogens on Internal 
Surface of Green leaves Produce 

Giner, Inc. 

$99, 994 

Electrochemical, Multi-gas Air 
Quality Monitor 

Nutrient Recovery and 
Upcycling LLC 

$100, 000 

Phosphate fertilizer recovery 
from anaerobic acid digesters in 
sewage treatment plants 

Pliant Energy Systems 
LLC 

$100,000 

Self-Powered Pump to Extract 

Water from a Flowing water Source 
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Precision Combustion, 

Inc . 

$99, 686 

Compact, Efficient and Economic 
Soil Steam Disinfestation 

All Things Bugs LLC 

$100,000 

Ready to Use Therapeutic Food 
Product to Alleviate Malnutrition 
in Children Using Insects 

Arcadia Biosciences 
Incorporated 

$100,000 

A New Approach for Resistant 
Starch in Wheat 

Abraxis LLC 

$100,000 

Development of Immunoreagents and 
Test Kits for the detection of E. 
coii non~0157 STEC 

Operational 

Technologies 

Corporation 

$99,977 

Fluorescent DNA Aptamer Test 
Strips for more sensitive and 
rapid assessment of food safety 

En^Urga Inc. 

$100, 000 

A Particulate Mass Flux Sensor 
for the Food Process Industry 

Sonomaceuticals , LLC 

$95,200 

Grape Bran, A Novel Food 
Ingredient to Combat Obesity and 
Metabolic Syndrome Caused by a 
'Western diet' 

Sonsight Inc. 

$100,000 

Low-Cost High-Energy Extended 
Rotor Turbine 

Freedom Photonics LLC 

$99,999 

Optical Communication 

Transceivers for Affordable 
Broadband Deployment in Rural 
Communities 

ORPC Alaska, LLC 

$100, 000 

Harnessing Clean River energy 
with the RivGen Power System 

Synthigen LLC 

$100, 000 

Enhancing rural small business 
opportunities by developing a low 
cost heat source and developing 
the utilization of char as a soil 
amendment 

Smith-Root, Inc. 

$85, 371 

Electrosedation and rested 
harvest as strategies to improve 
the quality of farm-raised fish 

Giner, Inc. 

$99, 999 

On-board Electrochemical Oxygen 
Generator for Live Shipments of 
Wild Seafood and Aquaculture 
Products 

HJ Science & 

Technology, Inc. 

$99,863 

Low-cost, Handheld microfluidic 
device for detection and 
monitoring of brevetoxins in 
marine 

Intralytix, Inc. 

$99,991 

Bacteriophages for reducing 

Vibrio tubiashii associated 
mortality of shellfish 

Kampachi Farms, LLC 

$99,998 

Can the "Blaster" improve the 
profitability, environmental 
health and expansion 
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Navita Premium Feed 
Ingredients 


TransGenada 
Enterprises, Inc. 

Baxter Land Company, 
Inc. 

Alluvium Biosciences 
Inc . 


Microvi Biotech Inc. 


United Environmental 
& Energy LLC 

Biogas & Electric, 
LLC 

Rebexsess, LLC 


The Nitrate 
Elimination Company, 
Inc . 

TDA Research, Inc- 

Lygos Inc. 

BioPlastic Polymers 
and Composites LLC 

2013 

Phase II {28 Projects 
Company Name 

ISCA technologies, 
Inc 


$ 100,000 

$95,350 

$89,008 

$99,999 

$99,954 

$80, 000 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$98,000 


opportunities for marine 
aquaculture ? 

Superior nutrient availability, 
reduced metabolic waste and 
increased energy efficiency in 
aquafeeds 

Development of IMNV resistant 
heritable transgenic Litopenaeus 
vannamel 

Improving Hybrid Catfish 
Production Efficiency Through 
Tripioid Induction 

Development of a novel 
biocatalytic fatty acid 
decarboxylation technology for 
production of liquid biofuels 

Enhancing the Toxicity Tolerance 
of Microorganisms for Use in 
Butanol Production and other 
Applications 

One-step Biobased Green Gasoline 
Production from Biodiesel Plant 
Waste Glycerol 

A Low Cost Method of Creating 
Liquid Organic Fertilizer from 
Animal Manure 

Design of Novel Terpene-Derived 
Drop-In Biofuels Using Rational 
Structure Based Enzymatic 
Engineering: Preliminary Studies 

Glycerol Determination in 
Biodiesel Fuels Using Glycerol 
Oxidase 

A New renewable Polymer from Bio 
Oil 

Microbial production of polymer 
precursors 

Polyols Derived from Biomass from 
Polyurethane Coatings 


Funded for a Total of $12,386,403) 

Award Amount Project Title 

$450,000 SPLATverb, a Drop-In 

technology to Manage the 
Mountain Pine Beetle 


Xiom.as Technologies, 
LLC 


$450,000 


Staring Wide Area Imager 
(StareWAI) for Disaster 
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Response and Earth Science 


Firsthand Foods, LLC 

$377,000 

Farmhand Foods: An Innovative 
Food Hub creating market 

Access for Small and Mid-Sized 
Livestock Producers 

Scenic Valley Farm 

LLC 

$449,000 

A Scalable Environmental 
Controller with Integrated 
Solar Thermal Storage and 
Extraction for Field Protected 
Agriculture 

MetroCrops, LLC 

$448,000 

Precision control of UV 
irradiance and ambient 
conditions to optimize the 
nutritional content, quality 
and consistency of indoor 
grown lettuce. 

ISCA Technologies, 

Inc . 

$450,000 

Effective Semiochemical 
Management of the Oriental 
Beetle for the Small Blueberry 
Grower 

Geo-Spider, Inc. 

$449, 485 

Advancing Over the Top Citrus 
Harvesting Equipment for Juice 
Markets in High Density Groves 

WISER Systems, Inc. 

$450,000 

Wireless Sensor (WISER) Track- 
and-Trace: Autonomous, Cost- 
Effective, Item-level Food 
Safety from Field to Fork, 
Phase II 

AgSquared LLC 

$449, 967 

Improving harvest data 
capture, use, reporting, and 
analysis through integrated 
software tools for specialty 
crop producers 

TDA Research, Inc. 

$450,000 

Ambient temperature Oxidation 
Catalyst for Ethylene Control 
in Fresh Produce Containers 

Medigen, Inc. 

$395, 605 

Polyvalent Vaccines to Protect 
Poultry from Avian Influenza 

Pan Genomic systems, 

Inc. 

$449,720 

Novel Vaccines Against Johne's 
Disease: Phase II trials 

HydroBio, Inc. 

$450, 000 

Targeted Irrigation Management 


(TIM) and Initial suite of 
Remotely Sensed Agronomic 
Tools 


Los Gatos Research $-550,000 Laser-Based Sensor for Nitrate 

Isotope Analysis Water 
Pollution Monitoring 

Rapid, field-redy boron 
analysis 


OndaVia, Inc. 


$450,000 
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Prosperity Organic 

Foods, Inc. 

$450,000 

Development and Expansion of 
melt Organic Baking Fat for 
Oxidative Stability and 
Reducing Child Obesity 

Orbital Technologies 
Corporation 

$450,000 

LED lighting for maximizing 
quality parameters in 
specialty crop production- 
Phase II 

Fiberstar Bio- 
Ingredient 
technologies, Inc. 

$450,000 

Fat replacement System from 
natural Plant materials for 
Improving Food Nutrition, 
Quality, and Reducing Costs 

Beneficial Designs. 

Inc . 

$449,063 

A standardized Assessment 
Process Supporting Health, 
Environmental and Economic 
Benefits of Outdoor recreation 
facilities to Rural Americans 

Learnimation, LLC 

$449, 995 

Math & Science Problem Solving 
intervention for Rural 
Communities 

Hubble Telemedical, 

Inc . 

$449, 997 

Metadata assisted Management 
of Diabetes in Rural health 
Disparity Communities 

The Julia Group 

$449, 000 

Dakota learning Project: 
Computer-Assisted mathematics 
Instruction in a Cultural 
Context 

Lindgren-Pitman Inc. 

$448,000 

Mechanical Scrubber for 
Aquaculture Netting 

LIG Sciences, Inc. 

$449, 991 

Slow Release Non-Toxic 
Antifouling Additives for 
Coatings used in Aquaculture 

Aquaculture Systems 
Technologies, LLC 

$373,000 

Application of Direct 
Filtration Utilizing Floating 
Bead Filters and Flocculation 
Aids for Fine Suspended Solids 
and Phosphorus Removal 

Permaquid Mussel 
farms, LLC 

$449,000 

Development of a modular 
submersible mussel raft for 
use in semi-exposed Maine 
waters subject to drift ice 

Sophoro 

Biotechnologies, LLC 

$449, 621 

Scale-up of Gratuitous Inducer 
for Industrial Enzyme 
Production 

Technology Holding 

LLC 

$449,959 

Novel Process for Production 
of Fatty Acids form 
Lignocellulosic Biomass 


2014 
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Phase I (74 projects for 

a Total of $7 , 
Award 

,322,233) 

Company Name 

Amount 

Project Title 

^ -t- 

Faraday Technology, Inc. 

$100,000 

Electrocatalytic Oxidation of 
Lignin to High-Value 

Aromatics 

HM3 Energy, Inc. 

$99,888 

Development of Reliable, 
Economical Briquetting of 
Torrefied Forest Residue 
Without Binders to Produce 
Sturdy, Water Resistant 
Briquettes 

Physical Sciences Inc. 

$99, 984 

FlorianEye 

ISCA Technologies, Inc. 

$100, 000 

Protecting Ponderosa Pine 
from Dendroctonus with 
VerbPlus Repel 

Thermal Framing LLC 

$97,750 

Low Thermal Bridge Building 
Components Structural 

Research 

Altex Technologies 
Corporation 

$99,984 

Forests and Related 

Resources, Subtopic: 
Sustainable Bioenergy and 
Development of Value-Added 
Products From Forest 

Resources 

Applied Geosolutions 

$99, 785 

Operational SAR Forest 
Structure and Disturbance 
Metrics 

Hill Manufacturing, Inc. 

$100, 000 

Work Tool Innovation for Farm 
Land Management and Wildfire 
Abatement 

RT Solutions, LLC 

$100,000 

Pythium root-rot .suppression 
from vermicompost to improve 
the profitability of 
hydroponic baby leaf spinach 
production . 

Aquaculture Technologies 

$100,000 

Fish s Feeds: Creating a 

of the Marshall Islands 


Sustainable Model of 
Agriculture in the Marshall 
Islands 

TeaHawaii 

$100,000 

Hawaii Grown Camellia 

Sinensis Tea R&D Processing 

Eldertide LLC 

$99, 993 

Developing a US Produced 


Elderberry Juice Concentrate 
for Domestic and Export 
Markets 
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Rainbow Organic Farms 
Co. 


Bee Alert Technology, 
Inc 

Luna, Inc. 

Forest Concepts, LLC 
Alpha Scents, Inc. 
Giner, Inc. 

Smart Vision Work 
International, LLC 

Seacoast Science, Inc. 
Alpha Scents, Inc. 

Asilomar Bio, Inc. 
Inscent, Inc. 

Heartland Plant 
Innovations, Inc 

Phyllotech, LLC 

Ecovative Design, LLC 


$ 97,068 


$100,000 


$ 100,000 


Good Natured Food Campus - .An 
Economic and Cultural Engine 
for the NorthSide 
Regeneration Plan 

Automomous Reporting and 
Tracking of Pesticide 
Incidents in Honey Bee 
Colonies 

Novel Spacer Textiles for 
Insect Control 


$ 100,000 
$ 100,000 
$ 99, 999 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 


Model Based Control for Dryer 
Energy Conservation 

Novel lure for more sensitive 
monitoring of potato psyllid 

Ammonia Production for 
Fertilizers at Ambient 
Pressure and Low Temperature 

Improve Competitiveness of 
Specialty Crop Production 
through a New Product Quality 
Verification Method 

Unattended Monitor for 
Greenhouse Crop Health 


$ 100,000 

$ 99, 972 
$ 99, 900 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 

$ 99,020 


Monitoring and attract and 
kill systems to control 
ambrosia beetles vectoring 
the laurel wilt disease in 
avocado and other Lauraceae. 

Enhancing drought tolerance 
in maize using strigolactones 

Integration of Novel 
Attractants into Bait and 
Kill Stations for Control of 
the Asian Citrus Psyllid 

Development of a Sorghum 
Doubled Haploid Breeding 
System 

The Enzymatic Degradation of 
Quorum-Sensing Signals to 
Decrease Bacterial 
Phytopathogenicity 

Absorbent Fungal 
Biocomposites For Use As 
Soilless Growth Mediums 
Engineering Heat-Tolerant 
Maize 


Benson Hill Biosystems 
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RT Solutions, LLC 

$99, 994 

Vermicomposted Dairy Manure 
as a Disease Suppressive Seed 
Treatment 

Orbis Biosciences 

$99,069 

Single-injection, self- 
contained booster vaccine 

En'Orga Inc. 

$100, 000 

A Low-Cost Quantitative 

Anemia Detection Method for 
Livestock 

ORATEL Diagnostics LLC 

$99,716 

A Novel Vaginal Mucosa Assay 
for Evaluating Estrous Cycle 
in Dairy Cows 

Stratacor, Inc. 

$99, 944 

Controlled Release 
formulations of fatty acid 
based repellent/insecticide 
for livestock protection 

Larad, Inc. 

$97,218 

Virus-like-particle (VLP) 
vaccines for infectious 
bursal disease virus (IBDV) . 

Harrisvaccines, Inc. 
d/b/a Sirrah Bios 

$99,333 

Next Generation Vaccine for 
Infectious Bovine 
Keratoconjuctivitis 

Membrane Protective 
Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

GameteGuard: an approach to 
counteract fertility decline 
in dairy cattle 

SolidTech Animal Health, 
Inc . 

$99,716 

Mannheimia haemolytica outer 
membrane vesicle-based 
vaccine for Shipping Fever in 
cattle 

Information System 
Technologies, Inc. 

$100,000 

Feral Swine Population 

Control Enabled by An 
Intelligent Species-Specific 
Recognition System 

Reactive Innovations, 

LLC 

$100,000 

Mixed-Oxidant Water Treatment 
System for Agricultural 
Enterprises 

Proton Energy Systems 

$100,000 

High Efficiency Low Cost 
Electrochemical Ammonia 
Production 

Aqua Vitae Monitoring, 

LLC 

$36,500 

Equity in Agricultural Water 
Quality Monitoring (EAWQM) 

Agren, Inc. 

$99, 979 

Code optimization for two- 
dimensional distributed soil 
loss modeling 
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Micronic Technologies 

$99, 970 

Innovative Removal of 
Agriculturally Related 
Pollutants from Surface Water 
Tributaries in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed 

MetaMateria Technolgies 
LLC 

$100,000 

Removal of pharmaceuticals 
and nutrients from 
agricultural drainage water 
using nano-engineered porous 
ceramic media 

NBD Nanotechnolgies, 

Inc . 

$100,000 

Superhydrophobic coatings for 
enhanced fog harvesting in 
arid coastal regions 

Southwest Sciences, Inc. 

$100, 000 

H2S and CH4 air quality 
monitor 

San Miguel Produce, Inc. 

$100,000 

Determining nutrient density 
of niche and cultural greens 
for improved nutrition in the 

O.S. 

Abzyme Therapeutics LLC 

$99,973 

Low cost approach for 
production of sweet proteins 
as sugar substitutes 

Compact Membrane 

Systems, Inc. 

$100, 000 

Vegetable Oil Processing with 
Non-Porous Polymer Membranes 

Industry Vision 
Automation Corporation 

$99, 998 

Automated Strawberry Calyx 
and Defects Removal 

Technology for Improving Food 
Quality and Safety and 
Minimizing Field Labor. 

XploSafe LLC 

$99, 999 

Technology for Removal of 
Heavy Metals and Arsenic from 
Juice 

Applied Nanotech Inc. 

$99, 944 

Food Safety Monitoring 
through Odor Analysis 

MirTech, Inc. 

$99, 400 

Development of water based 1- 
methyl cyclopropene 
formulation for modifying 
ethylene response of fruit 
and field crops 

METABAR, INC . 

$99,925 

Novel Nutrition Bar to 

Improve Metabolic 
Dysregulation and Reduce 
Obesity 

Lynntech, Inc. 

$99,999 

ALARM: Next-Generation Food- 
Borne Pathogen Detection 

Magnetic Development, 

Inc . 

$99, 996 

Solar Refrigeration for 
Storage of Food Products 
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Keystone Tower Systems, 
Inc . 

$99, 998 

Mobile Factory Design for On- 
Site Wind Turbine Tower 
Production 

CEC Farm 

$100,000 

Solar Energy for Low Income 
Rural Households 

CreateAbility Concepts, 
Inc . 

$99,714 

Rural-Health-Mate: A Tele- 
Monitoring System That 
Improves Rural Senior's 
Healthcare Via Monitoring, 
Communication And Stakeholder 

Interact 

The Local Crowd, LLC 

$100,000 

Enhancing Rural Access to 
Capital Through Development 
of a Local Crowdfunding 
Incubator 

ePaint Company 

$100,000 

Development of Non-toxic, 
Bio-based Antifouling 
Treatments for the 

Aquaculture Industry 

Applied Food 
Technologies, Inc . 

$99, 138 

Molecular Diagnostic to 
Determine the Sex of Sturgeon 
at an Early Age 

Kampachi Farms, LLC 

$99, 942 

Formulated Sardines: a high 
moisture, sustainable diet 
for fastidious-feeding high- 
value marine fish 

Diamond V Mills, 
Incorporated 

$99,907 

Cyclodextrin diets for 
enhancing fish health 

DAST, LLC dba Prairie 
AquaTech 

$99,897 

Oniega-3 Fatty Acid Enhanced 
DDGS for Aquaculture Feeds 

Harry Saul Minnow Farm, 
Inc. 

$100, 000 

Evaluation of a split-pond 
production system for 
baitfish culture 

mAbDx, Inc. 

$100,000 

Diagnostic Tools for Managing 
Vibriosis in Marine Shellfish 
Hatcheries 

Compact Membrane 

Systems, Inc. 

$100, 000 

De-Acidification of 

Feedstocks for Low Cost 
Biodiesel Production 


Sunhal Bioadhesive 
Technologies LLC 


$99,633 


High Value Canola Protein for 
Bio-Adhesives Applications 
Derived from Canola Meal 
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BioChemlnsights, Inc. $100,000 Enhanced Butanol Yields for 

Advanced Biofuels Production 
Using an Electrochemical 
Bioreactor 

Nature's Secret $100,000 Benign Plant Derived 

Solutions Inc. Surfactants for Household and 

Other Applications 

Ecovative Design, LLC $99,999 Fungal Mycelium Bio 

composites for Absorbent 
Floral Foam Materials 

$100,000 Production of organic acids 

from crude glycerol in 
industrial yeast hosts 

$100,000 Value-Added Use of Non-Wood 

Biomass Combustion Ash 
Towards Prod. Of Sustainable, 
Economical and High- 
Performance Geopolymer 
Concrete 

Sustainable Bioproducts $99,989 Direct Conversion of Farm 

LLC Manure to Biodiesel and 

ethanol Utilizing a Novel 
Extremophilic Fungus 

2014 

Phase II (25 projects for a Total of $10,928,783) 

Award 

Amoxint Project Title 

$449,980 Advanced Control System for 

Biomass Combustion 

Whole Trees, LLC $404,095 Forest-to-Factory : Round 

Timber Supply Chain Tools and 
Techniques 

Ronald P. Weidenbach dba $450,000 Renewable Energy Aquaculture 

Hawaii Fish Company Aeration for Small and Mid- 

size Farms 

Stony Creek Colors, Inc $450,000 Novel and improved extraction 

techniques and supply chain 
development for indigo crop 
and black walnut hull. 

Trellis Growing Systems $449,905 Modular Shading Structure for 

High Value Fruits and 
Vegetables 



Lygos, Inc. 


Metna Co. 
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12 Air Fluid Innovation, 
Inc 

$450,000 

Using Elemental Iodine Vapor 
Bubbles in a Liquid Medium to 
Inactivate Mastitis and 
Environmental Pathogens in 
the Dairy Environment 

Amelgo LLC 

$448,000 

Development of an effective 
non-antibiotic dry-off agent 
for the dairy industry 

LUCIGEN Corporation 

$450,000 

Molecular Diagnostic Device 
for Penside Detection of 

Viral Pathogens Associated 
with Porcine Respiratory 
Disease Complex 

Step Analysis, LLC 

$450,000 

Developing a High 

Sensitivity, High Specificity 
Lameness Detection System for 
Dairy Cattle 

EOBEKA Genomics 
Corporation 

$450,000 

Low cost next Generation 
Genotyping Technology for Bos 
taurus 

Megastarter, LLC 

$450,000 

Innovations in Manufacturing 
technology for a probiotic 
containing Megasphaera 
elsdenii NCIMB 41125 

Kansas Environmental 
Management Associates, 
LLC 

$449, 800 

Phosphorus Removal from 
Ethanol Condensed thin 
Stillage to Produce a 
Profitable, Recycled 
Fertilizer, while improving 
Surface Water Quality 

Micronic Technologies 

$450, 000 

Rural Community Well Water 
Treatment Field Pilot 

Nutrient Recovery and 
Opcycling LLC 

$450,000 

Phosphate fertilizer recovery 
from anaerobic acid digesters 
in sewage treatment plants. 

Precision Combustion, 

Inc . 

$449, 898 

Compact Efficient and 

Economic Soil Steam 
Disinfestation 

En'Urga Inc. 

$450,000 

A Particulate Mass Flux 

Sensor for the Food Process 
Industry 


All Things Bugs LLC 


$434,704 


Low Crawling Fruit: High 
Quality, Clean, Sustainable 
Protein Created From Insects 
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Sonsight Inc. $450,000 

ORPC Alaska, LLC $450,000 

Applied Biomathematics $450,000 

Troutlodge Inc. $386,632 

Northside Enterprises $255,769 

DAST, LLC dba Prairie $450,000 

AquaTech 

The Nitrate Elimination $450,000 

Company, Inc 

Lygos Inc. $450,000 


Extended Rotor Turbine - 
PHASE 2 

Harnessing Clean River Energy 
with the RivGen Power System 
to Replace and Offset Diesel 
Fuel Use by Rural Communities 

Effect of Human Population on 
Land Use and Species 
Viability: Methodology and 
Software 

Genetic Sex Reversal in 
Rainbow Trout 

Spawning, fry production and 
hybridization technologies 
for producing walleye for 
food fish and stocking 

Production of High Protein 
Distillers' Dried Grains with 
Solubles (HP~DDGS) to Replace 
Fish Meal in Aquaculture 
Diets 

Glycerol Determination in 
Biodiesel Fuels using 
Glycerol Oxidase 

Product recovery from novel 
fermentation processes for 
bio-manufacturing high-value 
chemicals from renewable feed 
stocks 


Higher Education Challenge Grants 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a chart showing the allocation of Higher 
Education Challenge Grants for fiscal years 2010 through 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Hispanic Education Partnership Grants 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing the allocation of Hispanic 
Education Partnership Grants for fiscal years 2010 through 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
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Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI) Collaborative Research 

Mr. Aderholt: Please summarize NIFA's collaborative research projects 
with the National Science Foundation and other federal research agencies for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2014. Also describe NIFA's plans for fiscal year 
2015- 


Response: AFRI funded collaborative projects with other federal 

research agencies including those provided in the chart below. In fiscal 
year 2015 NIFA continued its existing collaborations. 

[The information follows:] 




AFRI Interac 

ency Programs 

Title 

Year 

Funded 

Collaborators 

Total 

Purpose 

Plant 

Feedstock 

Genomics 

2010- 

2019 

DOE 

$10,000,000 

The goal is to support 
fundamental research on 
biomass genomics and 
provide the scientific 
foundation to facilitate 
use of lignocellulosic 
materials— i . e . , nonfood 
plant fiber— for bioenergy 
and biofuels. 

National 

Robotic 

Initiative 

2012- 

2016 

NSF, NIH, 

NASA 

$12,000,000 

The goal is to accelerate 
the development and use of 
robots in the United 

States that work beside, 
or cooperatively with, 
people. 

Ecology and 
Evolution of 
Infectious 
Diseases 

2010- 

2016 

NSF, NIH, 
United 

Kingdom 

$10,000,000 

The goal of this program 
is to support research on 
the ecological, 
evolutionary, and socio- 
ecological principles and 
processes that regulate 
the transmission dynamics 
of infectious diseases. 

Dual Purpose 
with Dual 
Benefit : 
Research in 
Biomedicine 
and 

Agriculture 

Using 

Domestically 

Important 

Agricultural 

Species 

2011- 

2016 

NIH 

$25,000,000 

The goal of this program 
is to support research 
that utilizes 
agriculturally important 
domestic species to 
improve both human health 
and animal agriculture. 

Water 

Sustainability 
and Climate 

2010- 

2015 

NSF 

$15,000,000 

The goal is to understand 
and predict the 
interactions between the 
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Title 

Year 

Funded 

Collaborators 

Total 

Purpose 





water system and climate 
change, land use 
{including agriculture, 
managed forest and 
rangeland systems), the 
built environment, and 
ecosystem function and 
services through place- 
based research and 
integrative models. 

Climate 

Prediction 

Using Earth 
Systems 

Modeling 

2010- 

2014 

NSF 

$15,000,000 

The goal of this program, 
is to improve upon and 
expand on current modeling 
capabilities to 
substantively contribute 
to the advancement of 
reliable regional climate 
predictions . 

Disaster 
Resilience for 
Rural 

Communities 

2010- 

2011 

NSF 

$2,000,000 

The goal of this program 
was to support research 
that addressed the 
vulnerabilities and 
resilience of rural 
communities to natural 
hazards or other risks. 

Enhancing 
Ecosystem 
Services from 
Agricultural 
Lands 

2010 

EPA 

$3,500,000 

The goal of this program 
was to support research on 
the ecosystem services in 
agricultural settings, 
including agroecosystems 
and ecosystems that are 
impacted by agriculture. 

Increasing 

Scientific 

Data on the 
Fate, 

Transport and 
Behavior of 
Engineered 
Nanomaterials 

2010 

NSF, EPA 

$2,200,000 

The goal of this program 
was to support fundamental 
and applied research 
related to engineered 
nanomaterials . 

Carbon Cycle 
Science 

2014 - 

2015 

NASA, DOE 

$4,500,000 

The goal is to provide 
critical scientific 
information about the 
movement of carbon in the 
environment and potential 
near- and long-term 
changes in the carbon 
cycle, including the role 
of and implications for 
societal actions . 

Multinational 

2014 

Canada, New 

$500,000 

The goal is to facilitate 
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Title 

Year 

Funded 

Collaborators 

Total 

Purpose 

Greenhouse Gas 


Zealand, 11 

EU countries 

of Joint 
Programming 
Initiative on 
Agriculture, 
Food Security 
and Climate 
Change 
(FACCE-JPI) 


international coordination 
and collaboration in the 
climate change and 
agricultural greenhouse 
gas research programs. 

Food specific 

molecular 

profiles and 

dietary 

biomarkers of 

dietary 

consumption 

2014 - 

2018 

NIH 

$5,000,000 

The goals is the discovery 
and validation of food- 
specific and molecular 
signatures of dietary 
intake and longtime 
exposures; develop an 
inventory and database on 
the food specific 
molecular signatures; 
inform policy and 
facilitate dissemination 
of findings to industry 
and facilitate a framework 
for coordination and 
harmonization of research 
between NIH and USDA. 


Peer Panels 

Mr. Aderholt: How many peer panels were convened in fiscal year 2014? 
How many are expected to be convened in fiscal year 2015? 

Response: In fiscal year (FY) 2014, 90 peer panels were convened. 

During FY 2015, NIFA expects to hold about the same number as in FY 2014. 


Honoraria and Travel 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of total honoraria and travel paid 
by NIFA for peer panels for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. What is the 
budget for peer panels in fiscal year 2015? 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal Year (FY) 

Honoraria Costs 

Travel Costs 

FY 2009 

$537,116 

$1, 553,045 

FY 2010 

$376, 925 

$1, 614, 656 

FY 2011 

$330, 926 

$804, 677 

FY 2012 

$486,261 

$1, 524,072 

FY 2013 

$625,967 

$1,118, 372 

FY 2014 

$709,896 

$1, 164, 374 

FY 2015 estimate 

$658, 080 

$1,220, 366 


Federally-Recognized Tribes Extension Program (FRTEP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the su.mmary provided in the fiscal year 
2015 hearing record regarding the Federally Recognized Tribal Extension 
Program, including potential recipients, number of applicants and a 
description of the projects that have received funding, for fiscal years 2009 
through 2015. Describe NIFA's plan for the program for FY 2016. 

Response: The purpose of this program is to support Extension educators 

who serve Indian Reservations and Tribal jurisdictions of Federally- 
Recognized Tribes. While this is a competitive grant program, extension 
offices are established and managed under the auspices of the 1862 Land Grant 
University in each state. FRTEP projects are funded on 4-year cycles called 
continuation grant awards. After an initial competition, the award is closed 
to new applicants until the next four year cycle. 

In 2009, NIFA funded 24 new and 4 continuation projects for a total of 
$2,860,863. In 2010, the 28 projects were funded for a total of $2,923,200. 
In 2011, 36 FRTEP projects {the 28 and 8 new projects) were funded for a 
total of $3/033,640. In 2012, these same 36 projects were funded for a total 
of $3,034,196. In 2013, a new 4-year cycle competition was held for the 
existing 36 projects for a total of $2,688,054. 

The FRTEP request for applications for FY 2013-2016 are continuation years 
and awarded at the same amount as 2013 depending on annual appropriations, to 
the existing 36 projects. The next open FRTEP competition will be held in 
2017. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


These 36 Extension Offices reached 19 states, 78 Federally Recognized Tribes, 
56,851 reservation citizens, including 30,721 youth contacts and 5,594 farmer 
contacts . 

AK - Promoting Healthy and Thriving Tribes in Remote, Interior Alaska {Tanana 
Chiefs Conference) 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting food security and rural-urban interface and prosperity. It 
addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through 
extension programming for the 37 federally recognized tribes of the Tanana 
Chiefs Conference. In 2014, the tribal extension agent served 550 citizens, 
including 158 farmers and 52 youth. The Tanana Chiefs Conference is a remote 
community and relies on small aircraft as a primary means of transportation. 
The extension educator continued to direct a statewide course called the 
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Alaska Growers School that targets tribal and socially disadvantaged 
beginning farmer and ranchers. She taught the Alaska Master Gardener course 
online to improve community access. She plans on providing the grower's 
school on line in 2015. She continued promoting family gardens, helping some 
households save as much as $500 annually. She will travel to at least two 
villages in 2015 to provide positive youth development workshops. She will 
also fly to other sites to give workshops on safe food preservation and 
gardening. She will also leverage funding to conduct a food security 
assessment . 

AK - Vibrant Communities Through Resilient Youth (VCTRY) 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting education and science literacy and promoting food 
security. It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human 
capital through youth programming. In 2014, the tribal extension educator, 
along with ten 4-H volunteers, engaged 269 youth in 4-H activities, added six 
projects to the two existing ones in the Dillingham. They established a new 
4-H Club in Iliamna; a remote village in Bristol Bay. The eight Dillingham- 
based projects are: small mammal /furbearers trapping, mushing, ballet, 
collage, birding, 4-H Friday and small farm-animals. The 4-H Cloverbuds 
program provided garden activities for youth from kindergarten to third 
grade. Year three will continue existing projects and establish two more 
clubs within Bristol Bay communities 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: Hualapai Nation 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for the Hualapai Nation. The FRTEP agent 
recruited an expert from USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspection service to 
address grasshopper infestations on farmlands. She provided garden programs 
and entomology classes to Hualapai youth. She also hunter safety for 30 
youth. Hunter safety is a priority for this community as becoming a hunting 
guide is a career option on the reservation and many families have firearms 
at home for hunting. A new 4-H Youth Agricultural Facility will host an 
equine science program in 2015. In addition, the agent will take youth on up 
to six field trips to provide hands-on learning in environmental science. The 
educator will also host a natural resource camp for 25 students. 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: The Hopi Tribe 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for 402 citizens of the Hopi Reservation. 

The FRTEP agent held a Hopi Traditional Foods workshop for 82 participants at 
the Natwani Hopi Food and Agriculture Symposium. The Hopi Pu'tavi Project 
completed its 14th Annual Tuhisma Art Market which saw 30 Hopi artists 
selling $80,000 worth of art in two days. In 2015, the extension educator 
will hold programs on farm safety in partnership with the Hopi Tribe's Office 
of Range Management/Land Operations Program. The extension educator will 
also partner with the Hopi Special Diabetes Project and the Hopi Community 
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Health Representatives Office to provide education on Kopi traditional foods 
and native edible plants and their cultural, social, and health/nutritional 
importance . 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: Colorado River Indian Tribe 
(CRIT) 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Colorado River Indian Tribe (CRIT). Tribal leadership 
would like to see more members engaged in farming portions of the 
agricultural land. In an effort to assist in this effort FRTEP has been 
engaged for several years in introducing native youth to agriculture thru 
school gardens. Le Pera Elementary now has 60 fruit trees and a vegetable 
garden with 75 students in four classes are involved in the garden and grove. 
Five easy-usG garden boxes have provided 100 Head Start students with direct 
access to planting. Through a FRTEP 4-H program 37 members have planted 
vegetables to be displayed at the La Paz County fair. Field trips for CRIT 
Head Start are made to a CRIT cotton gin and to see sheep with lambs that are 
wintered on lands within the reservation boundaries. A greenhouse will be 
restored in 2015 to be year around teaching facility for both youth and 
adults and will include 4-H projects. 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: San Carlos Apache Tribe 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for the San Carlos Apache Tribe. 

Water and energy are still key issues, both farmers and ranchers, so the 
extension educator held a workshop on solar pumps with the help of the 
University of Arizona's department of agricultural education. The agent 
provided gardening programs for youth at the following centers: Mount 
Turnbull Academy, San Carlos Alternative School and the San Carlos 
Rehabilitation/Detention Center and Boys and Girls Clubs. In 2015, 
horsemanship workshops will be added. In addition, the educator plans to find 
a 4-H adult leader to start a 4-H Beef Club at the R-lOO tribal ranch. 

AZ - Indian Country Extension Programs: Navajo Nation Shiprock 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for 536 farmers and 236 youth of the Navajo Nation at Shiprock. 
The FRTEP extension educator trained 789 participant in various farming and 
ranching topics, including 34 ranchers received live demos on herd health 
practices. A presentation on drought management drew 42 participants. FRTEP 
agent co-hosted the Youth Horse Show at the Window Rock Fair with 18 
participants. A presentation on water cycle was made at the Kids Day during 
the Shiprock Fair with 109 participants. The extension educator participated 
in Dine College's Northern Navajo Outreach Extension Partnership by attending 
their monthly meetings. In 2015 the extension educator will continue her 
"Navajo Farm to School Project" that makes it possible for reservation 
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farmers to supply foods to reservation schools. She will also host the 
Native American Women in Agriculture conference. 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: Navajo Nation Txiba 
City 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming mainly targeting 855 youth on the Navajo Nation 
in Tuba City. The FRTEP agent held workshops on record keeping and Beef and 
Sheep Quality Assurance for 15 reservation farmers. Camps, gardening and 
junior rodeo make up the 4-H effort. The educator held 13 youth events this 
year, 10 youth rodeos, a youth horse and livestock show and a "Just Move It" 
fitness event. The FRTEP educator partners with Dine' College and the Navajo 
Department of Agriculture to hold a Youth Science Camp, which features 
environmental education and global climate change activities designed to 
increase youth awareness and interest in environmental stewardship and 
scientific literacy. 

AZ - AZ Indian Country Extension Programs: Tri-State/Navajo Nation Window 
Rock 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program, This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the tristate communities of the Navajo Nation at Window Rock. 
The Tri-State FRTEP agent provided multi-state, multi-county agricultural 
education outreach, coordinating a majority of programs through 
collaborations with inter-governmental agencies, non-governmental 
organizations and area universities. In 2014, a total of 160 people were 
involved with the Beef Quality Assurance (BQA) Certification. In response to 
local demand, a Sheep Quality Assurance (SQA) Certification program was also 
developed in 2014 which will be offered in 2015. The eighth annual Navajo 
Nation Equine Expo was held in Window Rock, Arizona, in May 2014 with 376 
attending bilingual workshops on best practices for equine and livestock 
management. In 2015, the FRTEP agent will promote the "Navajo Nation Born & 
Raised" Project and develop opportunities for tribal ranchers and network 
with 4H/FFA members interested in marketing beef and cattle breeding. The 
activities from 2014 will continue, along with a home gardening initiative 
which drew 85 participants in 2014. In addition he agent will continue to 
use "Ag in the Classroom" which reached 850 students in 2014 at tribal 
schools . 

FL - Increasing Knowledge of Optimal Production Strategies 
for Agricultural Operations and Empowering Youth with 
Beneficial Life Skills (Seminole Tribe) 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Seminole Tribe. The extension agent for this program is 
new. In 2014 he met with Seminole leadership to learn about their needs and 
to a set a foundation of trust. He meets with the Seminole natural resources 
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director twice a week to discuss the needs of the cattle program and how the 
University of Florida, through FRTEP, can best serve Seminole cattle 
producers. The Seminole contact informed the agent that many producers have 
no formal education in agricultural and have little access to new or current 
production strategies or information. Together, they will develop programming 
to address this need. The agent also met with the local NRCS agent to develop 
plans that will maximize stocking rates and profitability on tribal grazing 
lands. He established contacts at the University of Florida and within the 
tribal governm.ent. The agent has begun some 4-H programming and held monthly 
cattle meeting to listen to Seminole farmers. In 2015, with a solid team in 
place and buy-in from the community, the agent will move into intensive 
programming . 

CA - The Northwest California Tribal Communities Extension Program 2011-2013 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of reducing childhood obesity, promoting food security and supporting 
rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring 
the development of human capital through extension programming for the Wiyot, 
Hoopa, Karuk and Yurok Tribes. In 2014, the tribal extension agent served 
1,350 community members, including 1,200 youth, mainly through afterschool 
programming. Through this FRTEP initiative, the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program (EFNEP) provided nutrition education to the Yurok 
community. In 2015, the agent plans to expand EFNEP to the tribaily owned 
Worthington school. The agent partnered with Hoopa High School on a 
community health study where students learned the scientific method while 
surveying their community members using iPods. In 2015-16 the agent will seek 
out new collaborations to build her client base. A new collaboration with 
Hoopa Temporary Assistance to Needy Families will provide 60 youth summer 
jobs. This FRTEP program is also a part of the UC Berkeley Food Security 
AFRI project. 

ID - Federally Registered Tribes Extension Program (FRTEP) Coeur d'Alene 
Reservation Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. This program served 1,270 youth 
and 15 farmers in 2014. The youth programs had a strong science component 
with 350 students participating in water awareness and 80 in Lego robotics. 
All 400 student in the school district will be gaining access to a new nature 
trail at Lakeside Middle School. The agent leveraged FRTEP funding to 
establish a community orchard at the tribe’s USDA Food Distribution center. 
The second year of farmer's market resulted in $2,200 in sales and 15 
vendors. The agent provided two workshops in tribal entrepreneurship, one in 
partnership with a university of Idaho economist. She also established a 
tribal sewing cooperative. These programs will be continued and expanded in 
2015, with the addition of Youth Indian Land Tenure programs. 

ID - USDA-NIFA Fort Hall Agricultural Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
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NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Fort Hall Reservation. In 2014, the tribal extension 
agent served 1,164 community members, including 100 farmers and 890 youth. 

The agent's "Cowboy School" taught producers hands-on application of beef 
bull management practices. All participants reported the workshop increased 
their knowledge and all adopted new herd management practices to improve bull 
selection. In addition, 32 producers learned how to necropsy calves, diagnose 
and treat disease more effectively resulting in improved calf crops. 
Approximately 4,547 acres of weeds were mapped, enabling the Tribe to better 
control them. In 2015-16 the agent will add five canning/food preservation 
courses and bread baking to her training portfolio. 

ID - Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Program {FRTEP)Nez Perce 
Reservation 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Nez Perce Reservation. The extension agent drew on 
University of Idaho resources so that the Nez Perce Tribe could enhance soil 
quality on their farms using limestone from a nearby quarry. As a result, one 
farmer in this pilot project was able to renew his lease, as the farmland 
will now be more productive. The tribe hired crushing contractor and several 
tons of the lime were crushed for Palouse and Camas Prairie farmers who 
expect improved productivity and profits. This effort will be expanded by 
conducting a regional soil pH survey in 2015. In addition, the educator will 
partner with University of Idaho's Holmes Research Center to evaluate the 
nutritional value of hay produced on the reservation which may open new 
market opportunities. The extension educator also continued her equine 
science classes at Lapwai High school. 

MI - Anishinabek (American Indian) Farmers in the New Economy and Youth 
Empowerment 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Bay Mills Indian Community (BMCC), Hannahville Indian 
Community, Little Traverse Bay Bands of Odawa Indians (LTBB) , and Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. In 2014, the agent helped the Tribes form advocacy 
groups to protect food security and sovereignty. The Hannahville Food System 
group and the Sault Tribe Food Sovereignty Collaborative will seek out 
funding and educational opportunities for tribal agriculture. The agent 
credits Bay Mills Community College with helping him adapt to each tribes' 
strengths and needs and he will continue to partner with the college on 
producer workshops. All four tribes now have a Tribal Youth Farm Stand 
Project (YFSP) and Bay Mills Community College will also implement a program 
on campus with a First Nations grant. YFSP coordinators will be hired in 
Hannahville, Little Traverse, and Sault Tribe communities. 

MN - Bimaadiziwin - A Healthy Way of Life 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting food security and rural-urban interface and prosperity. It 
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addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through 
extension programming for 570 citizens of the Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe. 

In 2014, the tribal extension agent continued her efforts to protect public 
water supplies through training of wastewater professionals and the ongoing 
inspection and upgrading of reservation septic systems. She has begun an 
initiative to promote health and well-being among Band members through 
locally produced indigenous foods raised using traditional Anishinaabe 
agricultural practices. She leveraged her FRTEP funds to obtain a grant to 
hold a forum where Leech Lake, Red Lake and White Earth tribal communities 
could collaborate to develop indigenous food systems. She partnered with 
Leech Lake Tribal College to establish a community garden and seed bank. She 
provided support to two other community gardens and helped 70 families set up 
home gardens. These efforts will continue in 2015, along with youth culture 
camps, conducted in collaboration with White Earth Tribal College and Boys 
and Girls Club. 

MS - Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy, food security and rural-urban interface 
and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of 
human capital through extension programming for 66 farmers and 384 youth of 
the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. In 2014, the tribal high school 
constructed a greenhouse and requested the FRTEP agent give teachers an 
eight-hour training on greenhouse management which he provided with an MSU 
horticulturalist . The agent also helped the tribe establish Choctaw Fresh 
Produce a community supported agriculture initiative that supported 60 
growers and provided 180 tribal members with affordable local produce. The 
agent provided the tribe with new tomato varieties, resulting in an increase 
of approximately 1,000 pounds per high tunnel. Choctaw Youth Court Services 
asked him to continue the Ag-Mentors program based on a pilot with 24 at-risk 
youth. In 2015, the agent will continue these and other programs and add at 
least four herbicide demonstrations annually in rural tribal communities. 

MT - Fort Peck Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 3,540 and 150 farmers across the Fort Peck 
Reservation. The tribes gave the FRTEP program use of 99 acres of land for 
educational purposes. During the last few years, it has been used as center 
for horticultural education. It is used to grow various fruits and 
vegetables, and provides a giant pumpkin patch for local schools each fall. 
All of the produce grown is given to community members in need. The agent 
also helped the Tribe participate in a statewide effort to detect and reduce 
infestations of orange wheat blossom midge. In 2015 the agent will offer 
training on Farm Bill programs and the use of computer-based farm management. 
The agent will also provide extensive pest management training in 2015 to 
address the ongoing orange wheat blossom midge issue. 

MT - Northern Cheyenne Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Project 2013- 
2017 
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This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 1,549 youth and 20 farmers the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. 

In 2014, the tribal extension educator held two bike safety workshops for 72 
youth ages 4-6 and 7-13. Youth participants received a bike and helmet for 
completing the workshop. The agent oversaw gardens at eight schools, 25 homes 
and one community center. E'armers and ranchers received training to improve 
farm productivity and understand federal policies affecting American Indian 
producers. The agent also provided one-on-one support to farmers and ranchers 
on pest management and targeted grazing. Extension staff will provide 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai with classes in home ownership, gardening 
and food preservation. Similar programs will be offered in 2015. 

MT - Flathead Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 3,317 citizens of the Flathead Reservation. 
In 2015, extension staff will deliver 4-H programs to 300 youth annually 
during the Afterschool hours or during summer camps and to 1,250 youth 
annually during school enrichment programs. Agents will provide research- 
based training to farmers and ranchers, including range and pasture 
management, pest (weeds/rodents/insects) control, livestock production and 
water irrigation and conservation. As a result of a 2014 producer outreach, 
cattle grazing removed 84 percent of the spotted knapweed flowers and seed 
heads. The Flathead extension office provided Supplemental Nutrition 
Education to 998 youth in first, third and fifth grades, as well as 89 adults 
who completed six lessons in extension education. 


MT “ Fort Belknap Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming on the Fort Belknap Reservation- 
In 2014, the tribal extension educator helped with the reorganization of the 
Fort Belknap Livestock Marketing Cooperative (FBLMC) and gave producers 
research-based farm productivity strategies. A grazing association proposal 
was presented to the Tribal Council. A Weed Committee was formed, whose 
members wrote a strategic management plan. In response to community demand, 
an equine assisted therapy program was established for troubled youth. The 
mid-winter fair provided classes for youth and adults, such as livestock 
handling, textiles and food preservation. Progra-m priorities and emphasis may 
change with a new agent to be hired in 2015. 

MT - Blackfeet Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
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It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 3,650 youth and 900 farmers on the 
Blackfeet Reservation. In 2014, the tribal extension educator informed 12 
beef producers about to get the best price for their product through the 
Verified Beef certification program. She trained 100 producers in record 
keeping and provided demonstrations of cattle pregnancy testing practices. In 
2015, the agent will promote best management practices and bull testing 
requirements to prevent Trichomoniasis on reservation herds. The agent's 4-H 
activities included youth livestock management, food safety training and 
providing $4,500 in scholarships to five 4-H youth attending college or 
vocational school. During the 2015 grant cycle, the agent intends to promote 
4-H and increase youth enrollment and adult volunteer participation by 50 
percent . 

NV - Nevada Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of adapting agriculture to climate change, reducing childhood obesity 
and promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA 
goal of. ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for 8,000 citizens of Duck Valley, McDermitt, Walker River, 
Yerington, Pyramid Lake and other reservations. In 2014 this FRTEP program 
addressed agricultural needs relating Nevada's being designated as an 
"extreme and exceptional area of drought" in many areas. FRTEP personnel 
facilitated nine meetings with tribes regarding USDA drought assistance. Many 
tribes received assistance building hoop houses to extend their capacity to 
grow food. The agent will also expand nutrition education through a USDA 
Health and Safety Grant. In 2015, this office will host the FRTEP profession 
development conference, provide 115 tribal elementary school with nutrition 
education, train nine tribal communities on hoop house management and develop 
four tribal action plans for local food production. 

NC — Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians Federally Recognized 
Tribes Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through extension 
programming for the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. The Chief's Garden Kit 
Project distributed 6,400 packages of heirloom seeds, 900 serviceberry 
seedlings and information on home gardening and seed saving to 750 Cherokee 
families. The FRTEP staff contributed to an archery program averaging 13 
youths and 10 adults at each practice. The FRTEP program also managed the 
agriculture exhibits at the Cherokee Indian Fair. In 2015, this office will 
have new extension educators who will work with the university and the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians to plan the program's future offerings. 

NM - Zuni Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Prograun 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of 
ensuring the development of human capital through extension programming 
serving the Zuni Reservation. In 2014, the agent served 45 farmers and 305 
youth. The agent provided beef and sheep quality assurance training and a 
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hands-on sheep shearing school. The shearing school will be videotaped and 
translated into Zuni and English. The farmer's market will be re-established 
utilizing a more culturally acceptable trading economy instead of having 
participant sell to one another, which has caused problems in the past. The 
tribal council is extremely interested in partnering with FRTEP extension to 
encourage teens to mentor the younger students. Over the last two grant 
years, 109 Zuni High School seniors have drafted business plans through a 
youth entrepreneurship program that provides over 40 hours in classroom and 
community-based training is market research, financial analysis and strategic 
planning . 

NM - Jicarilla Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program, This project will focus on the REE 
goals of rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the MIFA goal of 
ensuring the development of human capital through extension programming 
serving 457 farmers and 187 youth on the Jicarilla Reservation. 

In 2014, the agent facilitated negotiations with Labatt Food Service, tribal 
officials and tribal ranchers. A deal resulted and Labatt Food Service will 
pay local cattle producers a premium for their beef. The agreement will give 
ranchers $28,000 in additional profits. The agent's workshop on livestock 
operations drew 45 participants. Nine individuals continued to work with the 
agent to develop new ranch plans. The agent provided youth programs on horse 
ownership and bullying prevention. In 2015, he will continue farmer 
workshops, youth outreach and implement a community garden program. 

ND - Empowering Tribal Youth and Producers at Fort Berthold through Extension 
Education 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 527 youth and 22 farmers on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. In 2014, the tribal extension agent provided community 
gardens at a Head Start and the White Shield Senior Center. Youth in White 
Shield and Twin Buttes completed a tribal youth mentoring program through the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and 4-H. In 2015, the 
agent will promote environmental and agricultural science literacy through 
in-school and afterschool 4~H programs. She will also continue her 
collaboration with the Fort Berthold Diabetes Program to offer "Dining with 
Diabetes" where participants learn to manage their condition through meal 
planning. NDSU is the only extension office to offer this program on a 
reservation in North Dakota. 

OK - Cooperative Extension Education for Muscogee (Creek) Nation 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting education and science literacy and reducing childhood 
obesity. It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human 
capital through youth programming. 

In 2014, the Muscogee (Creek) Nation youth participated in 4-H with two 
Muscogee (Creek) youth serving as Northeast District Officers and many more 
serving as county officers. In Muskogee County, the educator reached over 400 
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children with his robotics, straw rockets, and liquid nitrogen workshops. 
Livestock management and an archery camp complete this effort, which serves 
4,400 youth. This year the program assistants will introduce Muscogee (Creek) 
youth to a new curriculum called "Take a Stand", this rs an anti-bullying 
curriculum. School systems within the Muscogee (Creek) Nation boundaries have 
been excited about the opportunity to provide this type of information to 
their students. 

OR - Warm Springs Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of 
ensuring the development of human capital through extension programming 
serving the Warm Springs tribal community. In 2014 the agent held the 7th 
Equine Castration Clinic at Warm Springs with 140 horses gelded to address 
overgrazing on tribal rangeland. At the clinic, a USDA veterinarian provided 
a 4-way vaccination plus drew blood to test for Equine Infectious Anemia 
(EIA) for tribal member horses. An OSD "Calving School" was held to educate 
Warm Springs beef producers about calving management and assistance, thus 
improving efficiency and productivity of cow-calf operations. Fourth grade 
students at Warm Springs Elementary received Agriculture in the Classroom 
(AITC) programming. In 2015 , the agent intends to place a greater emphasis on 
food production with community gardens and an orchard. 

SD - Pine Ridge Reservation Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Program 
2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming that served 449 citizens of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in 2014 . All three South Dakota FRTEP programs are working 
collectively to address the lack of access to nutritious on their 
reservations where many rely on convenience stores which have very little 
fresh food. All three South Dakota State University FRTEP projects are 
partners on a 2014 Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program to 
stimulate local food production in each FRTEP service area. The Pine Ridge 
and Cheyenne River projects worked with United Tribes Technical College on an 
agriculture and food program for Dakota Nations Education conference. Rosebud 
and Pine Ridge also provided Risk Management Education programs and agro- 
enterprise meetings among tribal partners, SDSU and State of South Dakota. 


SD - SDSU Tribal Extension Program for Rosebud Reservation 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy, food security and rural-urban interface 
and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of 
human capital through extension programming that served the Rosebud 
Reservation. All three South Dakota FRTEP projects are partners on a 2014 
Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program to stimulate local food 
production in each FRTEP service area. For exam.ple, beginning gardener 
trainings were hosted at Oglala Dakota College and Sinte Gleska University. 
Rosebud FRTEP also participated in the Bountiful Backpacks program, designed 
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to ensure weekend food security for youth relying on school lunch programs. 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge provided Risk Management Education and agro-enterprise 
meetings to tribal partners. The Rosebud FRTEP provided a garden at St. 
Francis Indian School and a farmer's market program. Programming for 2015 
will be similar to the previous year with additional leveraging of 
partnerships for program outreach. 

SD - SDSU Tribal Extension Program for Cheyenne River Reservation 2013-2017 

Program. This project will focus on the REE goals of promoting science 
literacy, food security and rural-urban interface and prosperity. It 
addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through 
extension programming that served the Cheyenne River Reservation. 

All three South Dakota FRTEP projects are partners on a 2014 Beginning Farmer 
and Rancher Development Program to stimulate local food production in each 
FRTEP service area. The Cheyenne River agent collaborated with the 
Intertribal Ag Council on a mobile farmer's market truck serving the 
reservation. The Pine Ridge and Cheyenne River projects worked with United 
Tribes Technical College on an agriculture and food program for Dakota 
Nations Education conference in December. Oyate Teca Youth Project and Takini 
High School received gardens. Social media efforts on Rosebud have proven to 
be effective, and will be strengthened on all three projects in 2015. Radio 
promotion has been historically effective on Pine Ridge and will be increased 
in 2015 on Rosebud and Cheyenne River. 

WA — Colville Reservation Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting science literacy and rural-urban interface and prosperity. 
It addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital 
through extension programming for 3,461 residents of the Colville 
Reservation. A signed memorandum of agreement (MOA) created the first 
official "Tribal Extension Office" in the State of Washington. The office 
continues to be located at Tribal Headquarters, in Nespelem, providing access 
to USDA WSU Extension, Previous FRTEP projects in Washington State were 
mainly satellite operations of a larger extension effort. In 2015 the program 
will provide Tribal producers information on USDA programs and risk 
management, work with USDA WSU Scientists to continue biofuel/canola research 
on the Colville Reservation and provide youth STEM programming. The office 
will also offer pesticide Applicator Training and Certification. 

WA - Kalispel Tribal Extension: Preparing Our Future through Our Past 2013- 
2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the NIFA goal of 
ensuring the development of human capital through extension programming 
serving 687 residents of Kalispel tribal community, including 366 youth. In 
2015 the Extension educator will continue her youth program enrichment with 
20 summer and after-school STEM activities. The "scientists in the school" 
program will be continued in partnership with the WSU Agriculture Research 
Center, and expanded to include after-school activities. Small farm/gardening 
classes will continue with at least 10 sessions at the People's Place 
Community Garden and expand to provide produce for Food Sense adult cooking 
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classes held at this new tribal center. A new Elder's Center will also have a 
containerized gardening program, continued from 2014. 

WI - Wisconsin Bad River Reservation Extension Project 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting rural-urban interface and prosperity. It addresses the 
NIFA goal of addressing childhood obesity, promoting nutrition and increasing 
food security on the Bad River Indian Reservation in Northwest Wisconsin. The 
project benefitted 426 people, including 375 youth. The program provides 
seasonal activities relating to culture and food traditions for youth and 
elders. A total of 15 families received tilling support to start a home 
garden, increasing garden space on the reservation by about 1000 square feet. 
The FRTEP program also offered raised bed gardens, establishing beds at the 
Birch Hill Community House, the Boys and Girls Club center, and at the 
Elderly Center. About 60 youth support the garden and orchard projects each 
summer, learning leadership and agronomic skills. The tribal chair has 
encouraged the FRTEP project director to focus strongly on gardening in the 
coming year. The gardening main objectives will consist of sustaining the 
number of community garden sites, which grew from 4 in 2013 to 6 in 2015 and 
increasing the number of home gardener sand total poundage of food grown. 

WY - Wind River Federally Recognized Tribes Extension Program 2013-2017 

This is the third year of a four-year continuation award in the Federally 
Recognized Tribes Extension Program. This project will focus on the REE 
goals of promoting food security and rural-urban interface and prosperity. It 
addresses the NIFA goal of ensuring the development of human capital through 
extension programming for the Wind River Tribe. In 2014, the tribal extension 
agent served 1,997 citizens, including 472 farmers and 201 youth. The 
extension educator responded to the community's request for apiary science 
programs. A bee hive building workshop drew 14 participants. Reservation 
citizens also requested, and received, hands-on training in making beeswax 
candles and lotion to sell at the local farmers market. The community asked 
for additional garden programing so the agent gave trainings on vegetable 
production, drip irrigation, herbs, garden diseases, fruits and berries, and 
composting. She also provided financial management training for farm and 
ranch women. In 2014 the extension office hosted the Wind River Agricultural 
Summit where tribal members and key Indian Country policymakers discussed 
improving farm management. Youth received 4-H programming and a youth 
leadership initiative is planned for 2015. The adult youth leadership began 
in 2014, with 21 tribal participants. 


IR-4 Grants 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing all IR-4 grants, including 
the amount, recipient (s) and purpose for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: The IR-4 Headquarters coordinates activities nationally and 

internationally with other agencies and organizations including the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency; USDA's Agricultural Research Service, Animal 
Plant Health Inspection Service, and Foreign Agricultural Service; Canada's 
Pest Management Centre of Agriculture; Agri-Food Canada; and the crop 
protection industry. Projects are evaluated by state and federal scientists, 
commodity group representatives, growers and other e.xperts. Headquarters 
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Staff manages pesticide registration protocols and prepares petitions for 
submission to the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The IR-4 Regional Centers identify field, laboratory, and quality 
assurance experts to generate data needed for pesticide registrations. 
Regional Centers analyze residue samples from field trials as well as from 
other sources. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Recipient 

Amount 

2009 

IR-4 Headquarters, Rutgers University 

$2, 919, 826 

NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1,723, 015 

NE Region, Cornell University 

$1,568,307 

Southern Region, University of Florida 

$2,056, 274 

Western Region, University of California 

$2, 919, 338 


2010 

IR-4 Headquarters, Rutgers University 

$3, 382,853 

NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1,943,070 

NE Region, Cornell University 

$1, 068, 689 

Southern Region, University of Florida 

$1,967,317 

Western Region, University of California 

$2, 972, 923 




2011 

IR-4 Headquarters, Rutgers University 

$3,364, 921 

NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1,857,430 

NE Region, Cornell University 

S945, 840 

Southern Region, University of Florida 

$2, 124,400 

Western Region, University of California 

$3,019,460 




2012 

IR-4 Headquarters, Rutgers university 

$2,948,618 

NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1, 891,412 

NE Region, Cornell University 

$939,745 

Southern Region, University of Florida 

$2,245,095 

Western Region, University of California 

$3,048,635 




2013 

IR-4 Headguarters, Rutgers University 

$2,328,934 

NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1,940, 173 

NE Region, Cornell University 

$946, 604 

Southern Region, University of Florida 

$2,074,457 

Western Region, University of California 

$2,935, 826 




Fiscal 

Year 

Recipient 

Amount 

2014 

IR-4 Headquarters, Rutgers University 

$2,916,300 


NC Region, Michigan State University 

$1, 957, 506 


NE Region, Cornell University 

$825, 053 


Southern Region, University of Florida 

$2,236,340 


Western Region, University of California 

$3, 143, 889 
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Food and Agriculture Defense Initiative 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a chart showing all Food and Agriculture 
Defense Initiative grants, including the amount, recipient (s) and purpose for 

fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response; The Food and Agriculture Defense Initiative supports 
integrated activities (research, education, and/or extension) in support of 
national networks that provide for the defense of American agriculture. The 
details for FY 2009 through FY 2014 are provided for the record: 

[The information follows:] 
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STEM Grants 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of STEM grants, including the 
program and amount for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

STEM Appropriated Funding for Fiscal Years 2009 through 2014 


Program 

Secondary and 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

Two-Year Post 

S983, 000 

$983,000 

$981,034 

$900,000 

$832,378 

$900,000 

Secondary 

Higher 

Education 

Competitive 

5,654,000 

5,654,000 

5,642,692 

4,770,000 

a/ 

a/ 

Challenge 

Grants 

Multicultural 

Scholars 

National 

Needs 

981, OOO 

1,241,000 

1,238,518 

990,000 

a/ 

a/ 

Graduate 

3,859,000 

3,859,000 

3,851,282 

3,240,000 

a/ 

a/ 

Fellowship 

Program 

Institution 

Challenge, 

Multicultural 

Scholars, and 

Graduate 

Fellowships 

Agriculture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,323,780 

9,000,000 

in the 

553,000 

553,000 

551,894 

552,000 

509,322 

552,000 

Classroom 

Women and 

Minorities in 

0 

400,000 

399,200 

400,000 

369,074 

400,000 

STEM Fields 

TOTAL STEM 

GRANTS 

$12,030,000 

$12,690,000 

$12,664,620 

$10,852,000 

$10,034,554 

$10,852,000 


a/ Higher Education Challenge Grants, Multicultural Scholars, and National 
Needs Graduate Fellowship Program are consolidated in FY 2013 & FY 2014. The 
new program is called Institution Challenge, Multicultural Scholars, and 
Graduate Fellowships. 
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AFRI 

Mr. Aderholt: How many AFRI grant applications that receive qualifying 
high merit scores are unable to be funded each year? 

Response: Each year the AFRI Program receives a significant amount of 
grant applications that receive qualifying high merit scores. In fiscal year 
2014, AFRI funded 490 of the 2,057 grant applications recommended for 
funding . 

[The information follows:] 


AFRI Grant Applications 


Fiscal Year 

Applications Recommended 
for Funding 

Applications Funded 

2009 

1,305 

483 

2010 

1,415 

420 

2011 

1,452 

339 

2012 

993 

450 

2013 

1, 612 

456 

2014 

2.057 

490 

Total 

8, 834 

2, 638 


Mr. Aderholt: The FY 2015 Omnibus Appropriations Act provided NIFA the 
authority to retain up to five percent of AFRI awards for administrative 
purposes. How is NIFA using this additional funding? 

Response: Additional funding resulting from the authority to retain up 
to five percent of AFRI awards is being used to support multiple initiatives 
that will benefit grantees and agency stakeholders, including Congress. The 
additional resources will be used to transform our information infrastructure 
over the next few years and to provide the resources necessary to strengthen 
our workforce and partnerships. 

Coordinated investments are being made to; develop efficient and 
effective business processes through investments in process improvements; 
improve infrastructure to increase data collection, security, and 
transparency and develop user friendly reporting systems; create secure web 
portal and data gateway for access to all NIFA data on various types of 
devices; modernize and maintain grants systems and processes; increase 
engagement of program staff with grantees, universities and other 
organizations, and stakeholders; offer workshops on grants, policies, and 
procedures for potential grantees and their institutions, particularly by 
expanding participation from underserved populations; increase interactions 
with partners on multistate projects and undertake on-site visits for better 
post-award management and accountability of funded projects; and enhance 
communications through an improved web site. 
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Food Safety Outreach Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update the implementation of the Food 
Safety Outreach Program. 

Response: NIFA and the Food and Drug Administration are partnering to 
establish the National Food Safety Training, Education, Extension, Outreach, 
and Technical Assistance Grant Program. In 2015 each agency awarded $2.5 
million in grant funds to provide food safety training and education for 
those affected by the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA), especially those 
who are most likely to have limited access to training and education - small 
and medium-sized farms, beginning farmers, socially disadvantaged farmers, 
small processors, and small fresh fruit and vegetable merchant wholesalers. 
Funded projects will allow those in community-based organizations, non- 
governmental organizations, food hubs, farm cooperatives, and others to 
increase their understanding and adoption of new food safety guidelines 
established by FSMA. NIFA has requested an additional $5 million for this 
program in its 2016 budget. 


NIFA OIG Audits 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status of any actions by NIFA to come to 
management agreement on findings or recommendations made by OIG audits over 
the past two years. 

Response: In reference to OIG audit 05703-01-23, American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act-Trade Adjustment Assistance for Farmers Program, NIFA has 
completed all actions related to the two recommendations noted. 
Recommendations 14 and 15 required NIFA to provide documentation that it; (a) 
notify the OCIO of the existence of the Trade Adjustment Assistance for 
Farmers Program (TAAFP) database; (b) shutdown the TAAFP data exchange; (c) 
address FISMA compliance in NIFA's combined Federal Assistance Policy Guide; 
and (d) amended the RFA Template and Research General Terms and Conditions to 
require Federal Information Security Management Act of 2002 (FISMA) 
compliance, when applicable. 

NIFA completed all actions required for recommendation 14, removing the 
TAAFP database system from operation on December 31, 2014. 

NIFA completed all actions for recommendation 15, as confirmed by 
correspondence with the OIG on June 25, 2015. As recommended, NIFA revised 
the Federal Assistance Guide and other compliance to require FISMA 
compliance, and the guidance states that requirements only apply when 
grantees collect, store, transmit or use information on behalf of NIFA. NIFA 
clarified it does not have the authority to issue guidance binding on other 
USDA agencies and the USDA's Office of Chief Information Officer is 
responsible for establishing department-wide policy, to ensure USDA systems 
and agencies comply with FISMA requirements. NIFA confirmed the OCIO 
authority submitting Departmental Regulations issued by OCIO that address 
security information. 

In reference to USDA FY 2014, Agency Financial Report Management 
Challenges, specifically Challenge 1, Interagency Communication, Coordination 
and Program Integration Need Improvement, NIFA completed all necessary 
actions. NIFA is mentioned in one audit report, the OIG audit report 
entitled, American Recovery and Reinvestment .Act - Trade Adjustment 
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Assistance for Farmers Program, TAAFP (No. 50703-0001-23) related to 
addressing Management Challenge 1 {referenced above). NIFA implemented all 
required corrective actions (a through d) . Documentation to support NIFA's 
corrective actions addressing Recommendations 14 and 15 was sent to the OCFO 
on February 13, 2015 to achieve final action. 


NIFA Measures 

Mr. Aderholt: How is NIFA instituting outcome measures in its research? 
How can NIFA do a better job in establishing and measuring effectiveness of 
its research? Please provide detailed examples. 

Response: NIFA is actively instituting outcome measures in its 

research in three ways. First, the agency recently reconstructed its 5-year 
strategic plan to include outcome measures in research, education and 
extension across its four institutes. Institute directors, in collaboration 
with the NIFA planning office, facilitated the development of measures that 
are tracked and updated annually. The measures are linked to our annual 
budget request. 

Second, NIFA relies on the assessment of its nine program portfolios to 
satisfy its science goals. Particularly, each portfolio is comprised of 
several grant programs that are linked to the agency budget. Part of the 
portfolio management is to adhere to a logic model approach which includes 
program-specific outcome measures- These measures are managed via 
partnership with the National Program Leaders (NPLs) and Land-Grant 
Universities, who ensure the portfolio goals are met through the 
demonstration of science outcomes. 

Third, NIFA includes reporting of outcome measures in its Requests for 
Applications (RFAs). Each RFA includes specific data reporting requirements 
for outcomes that are tracked and managed by NIFA NPLs. 

One of the primary things that NIFA can do to establish and measure 
effectiveness of its research is to create stronger policies for data 
collection requirements among capacity programs. Policies should be written 
with specific minimum requirements as part of the agreement to conduct 
business with the agency. Additionally, the agency needs to have stronger 
management of the data it already collects. Creating a minimum data 
requirement aligned with consistent data reporting would make the agency's 
response for effectiveness stronger. Currently, leadership at NIFA has 
implemented a workgroup which is exploring staffing needs for data management 
and integrity. Recommendations will be made by this workgroup for moving 
forward with policies and requirements for improving data integration, 
analysis, and use. 

Another way to improve performance measurement is through the 
establishment of a system that allows grantees to report outcomes well after 
the grant ends. Often research funded by NIFA does not yield outcomes until 
several years after the grant ends. Providing a stronger incentive and 
system for grantees to report outcomes would increase the agency's overall 
demonstration of public value. There are plans for improving the NIFA grant 
project reporting system to enable grantees to enter impacts and products 
which occur after the grant has ended. 
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Organic Transition Program 


Mr. Aderholt: In light of the fact that the organic market has reached 
35.5 billion in fiscal year 2014, how can USDA justify continued support of 
the Organic Transition Program? 


Response: Sales for organic products reached $5.5 billion in 2014. 

This represents all sales including domestic sales, exports, and imports. 
Despite a sustained growth in annual demand for organic products, domestic 
production has not been able to satisfy the demand. As a result, a 
significant portion of Che demand is filled by imports. The organic 
community has identified Research, Education and Extension as critical needs 
for adoption of organic production systems and a prerequisite for growing the 
organic sector and domestic production. The organic community maintains a 
long list of research priorities that are essential to meeting producers' 
needs. Most challenges facing producers and processors who are adopting 
organic practices are specific to the transition phase. The organic 
transition program fills that unique need without duplicating other NIFA/USDA 
programs. Specific examples include weed management, nutrient management soil 
health improvement, and alternatives for products removed from the national 
list like antibiotics. The organic transition program offers a unique 
opportunity to test new tools without the strict requirement for organic 
certification. Selected examples of on-going projects in these topic areas 
are listed below. 


[The information follows:] 


Award 

Year 

Project Title 

Institution 

'2015 

Organic Decision Tools to Manage N for 
Production and Climate. 

University of 
Illinois 

2015 

Assessing the resiliency of Integrated Crop- 
Livestock Organic Systems Under Current and 
Predicted Climate. 

Montana State 
University 

>2015 

Quantifying and Predicting the Effects of 
Ecological Weed Management on Organic 
Agroecosystems to Inform Farmer Decision 
Making . 

Ohio State 
University 

2014 

Strategies to enhance De Novo Biosynthesis 
of Methionine for Organic Poultry. 

University of 
Georgia 

2014 

Evaluating the Effect of Muskmelon Cultivar 
and Cover Crops on Soil Biodiversity, and 
Plant and Human Disease Suppression During 
Organic Production. 

University of 
Maryland 

2014 

Improving the Competitiveness of Limited 
Resource Farmers & Ranchers in Southern New 
Mexico Through Adoption of Organic Practices 

New Mexico State 
University 

2014 

Implementation of Non-Antibiotic Programs 
for Fire Blight Control in Organic Apple and 
Pear in the Western United States. 

Oregon State 
University 

2013 

Organic Management of Fire Blight in the 

Michigan State 
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Award 

Year 

Project Title 

Institution 


Post-Antibiotic Era: Developing, Evaluating, 

& Delivering Options for Apples Grown in 

Humid Climates 

University 

2013 

Principles for Transitioning to Organic 
Farmi.ng: e-Learning Materials and Decision 
Case Studies for Educators 

University of 
Minnesota 

2013 

Subtropical Organic Agriculture Research 
(SOAR) Program: A Participatory Academic 
Program to Fill Knowledge Gaps for Organic 
Farmers . 

University of 

Texas Pan-America 


Antimicrobial Resistance Initiative 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the goals of the Antimicrobial Resistance 
Initiative at NIFA and how is NIFA avoiding duplication of effort with other 
related efforts across the federal government? 

Response: The goal of the Antimicrobial Resistance Initiative at NIFA 
is to fund competitive research that will enable grantees to develop 
effective mitigation strategies for preventing antimicrobial resistance. 

NIFA will accomplish this goal by using a broad systems approach that is 
necessary for integrating the multiple factors in food and agriculture that 
influence development of antimicrobial resistance. Antimicrobials are used 
to enhance the health and well-being of animals and humans. Although 
antimicrobial resistance can stem from the use of antimicrobials targeting 
disease control and or suppression in humans, and in the food and 
agricultural domain, there are also naturally occurring factors unrelated to 
the use of antimicrobials in animals and humans. Microbes, including 
bacteria, when exposed to stressors elaborate self-protective mechanisms. 
Resistance is one of those protective traits, and is not solely the result of 
antimicrobial use. NIFA recognizes the food and agricultural domain must 
take a broad systems approach, from production to consumption, in order to 
effectively mitigate antimicrobial resistance. This systems approach must 
transcend disciplines and expertise if federal food safety agencies are to 
successfully mitigate antimicrobial resistance and the public health threat. 

To avoid duplication of effort across the federal government, 
collaborating agencies have appointed administrative representatives who meet 
regularly to discuss interagency goals, objectives, and strategies for 
effectively addressing antimicrobial resistance. Discussions focus on 
identifying priority issues that will be addressed by the various agencies, 
thus ensuring that agencies will avoid duplication of effort. To further 
ensure that there is minimal duplication of effort, each agency will report 
respective outcomes for the Antimicrobial Resistance Initiative to the Task 
Force on Combating Antimicrobial-Resistant Bacteria (CARB) . 
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Questions Submitted by Congressman Kevin Yoder 


Wheat Quality Laboratories 

Mr. Yoder: In this age of modern genomics, USDA has directed 
substantial resources at utilizing cutting edge DNA technologies, but has not 
directed adequate resources for the measurable phenotyping of wheat and 
barley quality in lines being developed by US breeding programs. Wheat and 
barley varieties developed with the aid of genomic technology without the 
required quality characteristics desired by domestic and export market end- 
users are of little value. 

What are the plans of USDA to enhance the capabilities of the four 
wheat quality laboratories in Manhattan, Kansas; Fargo, North Dakota; 

Pullman, Washington; and Wooster, Ohio and the one USDA barley quality 
laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin? 

Response: Utilizing current resources, the four wheat quality labs and 

the barley quality lab will, over the next 5 years (2015-2019), assess the 
functional quality properties of US breeder's newly developed wheat and 
barley phenotypes for the important "desired" quality i.e., "value" 
attributes necessary to fulfill domestic and export market end- 
use requirements. Examples of how existing resources will be re-focused 
(directed) to enhance the research capabilities at the USDA-ARS cereal 
quality labs are as follows: 

USDA-ARS Soft Red and White Winter Wheat Quality laboratory (Wooster, 
OH); Hard Spring Wheat, Durum, and Oat (Fargo, ND) ; Western White and Red, 
Winter, Spring, and Club Wheat (Pullman, WA) ; Hard Winter Wheat Quality 
(Manhattan, KS); and Barley (Madison, WI) will identify, evaluate, and screen 
the intrinsic end-use quality to enhance cultivar development by US breeding 
programs . 

Wooster, OH will develop accurate and efficient laboratory methods for 
end-use quality evaluation of soft winter wheat breeding lines and varieties, 
and identify biochemical, physical and genetic factors associated with flour 
yield and endosperm separation from bran during milling. 

Fargo, ND will identify variation in biochemical components important 
to end-use quality, develop prediction models for those components, and 
evaluate their influence on whole wheat bread making characteristics of hard 
spring wheat. 

Pullman, WA will resolve the underlying genetics of end-use quality 
traits, and identify useful genetic variation to produce predictable and new 
end uses. This will increase the value and global competiveness of U.S. 
commercial wheat by enabling new technologies and methods to accurately 
assess end-use functionality; and to manipulate wheat fiber and antioxidant 
components to improve grain and flour quality. 

Manhattan, KS will integrate experimental hard winter wheat germplasm, 
containing variability in starch and protein quality, into commercial usage 
across a range of production and meteorological climates. 

Madison, WI will identify, develop, validate, and implement new 
measurements of malting quality, especially those relating to protein 
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mobilization during germination, in barley gerniplasm to identify genotypes 
showing enhanced malting quality attributes. 


Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) 

Mr. Yoder: It is my belief that policy should be based on sound 
scientific evidence. Some of the recently released USDA nutrition guidelines 
are very troubling. Unfortunately, some of these recommendations are even 
contrary to research published in the USDA' s ovm Nutrition Evidence Library 
regarding recommended lean meat consumption levels. 

According to its own website, the "USDA's Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) 
specializes in conducting systematic reviews to inform Federal nutrition 
policy and programs. NEL staff collaborate with stakeholders and leading 
scientists using state-of-the-art methodology to objectively review, 
evaluate, and synthesize research to answer important diet-related 
questions." 

Can you please comment as to why the NEL was bypassed during this process? 

Response; The NEL was not bypassed during the process. 

Mr. Yoder: Where was the evidence based review in making these 
recommendations? 

Response; The NEL is a systematic review entity within the USDA's 
Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion that uses rigorous and transparent 
methodology to search, evaluate, and synthesize food and nutrition-related 
research. Identifying research to include in the NEL involves a methodical 
process informed by the Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality, Cochrane 
Collaboration, Institute of Medicine, and international systematic review 
experts. First, the Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee identifies topics 
and research questions. Second, a literature search protocol for each 
systematic review question is defined and implemented. The search results are 
then screened using predetermined criteria agreed upon by the Committee. Only 
articles that meet all the criteria are included in the Nutrition Evidence 
Library to answer a specific question. 


Job Creation 

Mr. Yoder: Recently, I had the pleasure of sitting down with Dr. 
Ramaswamy in my office. We had a great conversation about various topics, but 
one thing that stuck with me was the dire need for jobs in the Ag sector in 
this country. 

The simple truth is that with only 40,000 graduates per year, and over 
350,000 jobs available, we simply do not have the human capital to fulfill 
this need for the farmers of tomorrow here in America. If I recall. Dr. 
Ramaswamy, you said this was the number one issue affecting Agriculture 
today. 


Can you please report to this committee, ways the agency is looking to 
address this very troubling issue? 
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Response: The need for more trained human capital for the agricultural 

industry arises from the need to replace the aging American farmer and to 
produce skilled workers to support the growing industry. According to the 
Census of Agriculture, the average age of the American farmer is 58 years and 
is climbing. A recent study by NIFA and Purdue University on Employment 
Opportunities for College Graduates in Food, Agriculture, Renewable Natural 
Resources and the Environment has forecasted that between 2015 and 2020, 
there will be 57,900 annual openings for graduates with bachelors or higher 
degrees in those areas. An average of 35,400 new U.S. graduates with 
expertise in food, agriculture, renewable natural resources, or the 
environment are expected to fill only about 61 percent of the expected 57,900 
average annual openings. 

The goals of NIFA's education and training programs are to enhance 
agricultural literacy, train beginning farmers and ranchers, and grow the 
Kindergarten to doctoral (K-20) education pathways in food, agriculture, 
natural resources and human sciences. Some of the unique opportunities and 
challenges in addressing these goals stem from the growing diversity of the 
nation's population and school aged children. 

The Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program, authorized in the 
2014 Farm Bill, will provide $20 million per year, less sequestered levels, 
from 2014 through 2018 to develop and offer education, training, outreach and 
mentoring programs to enhance the sustainability of the next generation of 
farmers. In partnerships with other federal agencies, NIFA assists new and 
beginning farmers with accessing capital, land and knowledge and information 
to ensure profitability and sustainability of those just entering 
agriculture and in their first ten years of operation. 

To enhance agricultural literacy and grow the K-20 pathways, NIFA 
provides education and training grants to students, scientists, and education 
professionals. The purpose of these grants is to develop a highly skilled 
workforce and the next generation of scientists capable of leading a strong 
production agriculture enterprise. NIFA's approach is based on the education 
pipeline continuum and includes three priority areas. 

First priority is to engage K-14 students in agricultural literacy 
programs in non-formal and formal educational settings. For example, NIFA 
provides leadership for the 4-H program, which is the nation's largest 
positive youth development and youth mentoring program, that is conducted in 
partnership with 110 universities and engages 6 million young people. In 
terms of formal education, in r’Y 2016 NIFA has proposed launching a new 
professional development opportunity in agriculture for secondary education 
professionals . 

Second priority is to broaden learning and engagement opportunities for 
undergraduates to address 21st century workforce skills needed in food, 
agricultural science, natural resources and human science professions. In FY 
2015, NIFA launched the Research and Extension Experiential Learning for 
Undergraduates that received tremendous interest from Universities and 120 
applications. This program provides opportunities for undergraduate 
students, including those from underrepresented ethnicities and economically 
disadvantaged groups at minority serving institutions and community colleges, 
to obtain hands-on experience at land-grant and non-land grant universities 
and USDA laboratories and obtain training to join the agricultural workforce 
or pursue graduate studies in food, agriculture, natural resources and human 
sciences. In FY 2015, approximately 300 students will benefit from this 
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program. With increased funding this program can benefit a larger number of 
students and help address the shortage of graduates in these agricultural 
disciplines - 

The third priority is to advance science and promote innovation by 
supporting graduate and postgraduate education to cultivate future leaders 
who can address and solve emerging agricultural challenges of the 21st 
century. NIFA's Pre and Post-doctoral Fellowships Program supports 
approximately 75 students per year. With the additional funding requested in 
fiscal year 2016, the program will support approximately 100 students per 
year. 


To address the unique opportunities and challenges that stem from the 
growing diversity of the nation's population, NIFA also offers a portfolio of 
programs targeted for Minority Serving Institutions (MSI). The MSI 
applicants to NIFA's programs in food, agriculture, natural resources and 
human sciences represent approximately 110 separate institutions educating 
nearly 500,000 students annually. Although these MSIs exemplify the original 
land-grant mission by serving the fundamental needs of some of the 
underprivileged communities and making education available to those in all 
social classes, they remain limited by a lack of financial resources. 

Because of the changing demographics of secondary school age students and the 
lower cost of education at MSIs, the additional investment requested in FY 
2016 can produce a larger number of graduates. In turn, this addresses the 
shortage of graduates in food, agriculture, natural resources and human 
sciences sectors of the US economy. 


Upgrading ARS's Genotyping Labs 

Mr. Yoder: Dr. Jacobs-Young: Last year, we touched on. ARS's plans to 
upgrade regional small grains genotyping laboratories on your Capital 
Investment Strategy to "the next-generation genotype technology." As you may 
recall, you stated that those labs were working with outdated technology (80 
years old) . What steps has the agency taken in the last year to modernize 
this technology and bring it into the 21®’^ century? 

Response: ARS has increased the genotyping capacity at Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Pullman, Washington; and Manhattan, Kansas through the purchase of 
instrumentation for automated isolation of high quality DNA for .large numbers 
of samples and additional liquid handling for more automated preparation of 
DNA libraries for Next Generation Sequencing. The labs have installed new 
workstations for analysis and storage of large datasets. Additionally, the 
lab in Fargo, North Dakota, was equipped with a new Illumina NextSeq 
instrument for DNA sequencing. 

Deployment in the genotyping labs of sequence-based genotyping 
technologies is having a major impact on breeding of wheat and barley such 
that new markers and alleles can be identified, and genomic selection models 
are available for most market classes. Genotyping-by-sequencing is now a 
major genotyping tool in each laboratory, with tens of thousands of lines 
already genotyped with this technology. Bioinformatic pipelines aligning to 
the draft barley genome and the chromosome survey sequence of wheat have been 
established that integrate this work with the available genomic resources for 
each crop, assisting in gene discovery, isolation and deployment into 
breeding lines. 
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FoodAPS Survey 

Mr. Yoder: Last year, I expressed some concerns for the National 
Household Food Acquisition and Purchase Survey (FoodAPS) . I see on the USDA 
ERS website that the results are going to be discussed in a webinar next week 
(March 31), but I am unable to locate the document itself. With all of the 
questions surrounding fraud in the SN.AP program, I am very interested in 
reviewing this data. 

Has the report been published? 

Response; Yes, ERS published Where Do Americans Usually Shop for Food 
and How Do They Travel to Get There? Initial Findings from the National 
Household Food Acquisition and Purchase Survey in March 2015. 

Mr. Yoder: What did it find? 

Response: This report compared shopping patterns of (1) Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) households Co low- and higher income 
nonparticipant households, (2) participants in the Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) to 
nonparticipants, and (3) food-insecure to food-secure households. 

SNAP participating and food-insecure households are less likely to drive 
their own car to do their primary food shopping and more likely to get rides 
from someone else or walk, bike, or take public transit. However, these 
differences in transportation mode do not translate into differences in the 
types of stores used for grocery shopping among SNAP and food-insecure 
households . 

Also, many households bypass the store that is closest to them to shop at 
another store. For example, among SNAP households, the nearest store was, on 
average, 2.0 miles from the household, but the store primarily used for 
grocery shopping was, on average, 3.4 miles from the household. Similar 
patterns hold for WIC participating and food-insecure households and for 
households that use someone else's car or other forms of transportation to 
get to the grocery store. 

Mr. Yoder: Can you please provide a copy of that report to this 
committee and my staff? 

Response: This research report, along with all of ERS's published 
research, is available on our website. The link for this report is: 
http; / /ers . usda . gov/publications /eib-economic-informat ion- 
bullet in/eibl38 . aspx. 



